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COMMITTEES   OF  THE   BOARD   OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all 
Committees. 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1909. 

Committee  on  Finance: 
Messrs.  GUCKENBERGER,  MOFFETT,  GEIER. 

Committee  on  Real  Estate: 
Messrs.  HOOKER,  STEWART,  CURTIS. 

Committee  on  University  Grounds  and  Buildings: 
Messrs.  BROWN,  DU  BRUL,  CARSON. 

Committee  on  Law: 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  GUCKENBERGER,  BROWN. 

Committee  on  Academic  Affairs: 
Messrs.  CARSON,  BROWN,  DU  BRUL. 

Committee  on  Observatory: 
Messrs.  MOFFETT,  HOOKER,  CURTIS. 

Committee  on  Professional  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine: 
Messrs.  STEWART,  CARSON,  MOFFETT. 

Committee  on  Engineering  College: 
Messrs.  DU  BRUL,  GEIER,  GUCKENBERGER. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
Comprises  the  following  Departments: 


THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

II. 
THE  McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

III. 
THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

IV. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

(Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil, 

and  Chemical  Engineering.) 
V. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

(The  Cincinnati  Law  School.) 

VI. 
THE  OHIO-MIAMI  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

(The  Ohio  and  the  Miami  Medical  Colleges  united.) 

VII. 
THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 
(The  Clinical  and  Pathological  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  Affiliated.) 

For  the  special  announcements  of  the  various  departments 
and  further  information,   address: 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

President  of  the  University: 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Room  No.   10,  McMicken  Hall. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School: 

JOSEPH   E.  HARRY,  Ph.  D.  Room  Xo.  4.  McMicken  Hall. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.       Room  No.  5,  McMicken  Hall. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering'. 

HERMAN   SCHNEIDER,   B.    S.         Room    No.     31,    Hanna    Hall. 

Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers: 

WILLLIAM    P.    BURRIS,   A.    M.      Room    No.    2,    McMicken    Hall. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law: 

WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS,  LL.  D.        College  of  Law  Bldg.,  31  W.  Ninth  St. 

Dean  of  Women: 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.    Room  No.   12,   McMicken  Hall. 

Director, of  the  Observatory: 

JERMAIN    G.    PORTER,    Ph.    D.      The    Observatory,    Mt.    Lookout. 

Director  of  School  Affiliation: 

FRANK   W.    BALLOU,    A.    M.  Room    No.    2,    McMickcMi    Hall. 

Director  of  Music: 

EDWIN  W.   GLOVER.  McMicken    Hall. 

Director  of  Physical  Educatioyi: 

ALFRED    BRODBECK.  McMicken   Hall. 

Secretary  of  the  University: 

DANIEL    LAURENCE,    B.    S.  Room    No.    G,    McMicken    Hall. 

Librarian  of  the  University  Library: 

CHARLES   ALBERT    READ,   A.    B.\'an   Wornur  Library  Building. 

Registrar : 

LELIA    AMANDA    GARVIN,    B.    L.   Room    No.    7,    Mc:Micken    Hall. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  College  of  Medicine: 

E.    OTIS    SMITH,    M.    D.  Medical  College  Bldg.,  Clifton  .\ve. 
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UNIVERSITY  CAI.ENDAR. 

1909. 

Sept.  20-25 Entrance   examinations   of   the   Colleges 

of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering. 

Sept.  22,  Wednesday .  .Entrance  examinations  of  the  College 
of  Law  begin. 

Sept.  23,  Thursday. . .  .First  day  of  registration  for  the  Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  and  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Sept.  2^-25 Inspection  of  entrance  credentials  for  the 

College   of   Medicine. 

State  Board  examinations  for  entrance. 

Sept.  25,  Saturday ....  Last  day  of  registration  for  the  Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  and  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Sept.  25-Oct.  16 Registration  for  the  External  Courses. 

First  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Engineering,  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers, and  the  Graduate  School  begins. 

Sept.  27,  Monday Registration  for  the  College  of  Law. 

Sept.   27-28 Registration  for  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  2 Registration     days     for     the     Graduate 

School. 

Sept.  28,   Tuesday.  .  . .  Class  work  begins  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Sept.  29,  Wednesday .  .  .Class  work  begins  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Oct.  1-2 Examinations    for    removing    conditions 

in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Oct.  4-9 Organization  of  the  External  Courses. 

Nov.    25-27 Thanksgiving  recess  of  the   Colleges  of 

Law,  Medicine,  Liberal  Arts,  Engineer- 
ing, the  College  for  Teachers,  and  the 
Graduate  School. 

Dec.  1,  Wednesday University  Day. 

Dec.  18,  Saturday Christmas  vacation  of  the  College  of  Law 

begins. 

Dec.  23,  Thursday Christmas   vacation    of   the    Colleges   of 

Medicine,  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  the 
College  for  Teachers,  and  the  Graduate 
School  begins. 
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1910. 

Jan.  3,  Monday Work  resumed  in  the  Colleges  of  Law, 

Medicine,  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  and  the  Graduate 
School. 

Jan.  2^-29 First  semester  examinations  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  the 
College  for  Teachers,  and  the  Graduate 
School. 

Entrance  examinations  of  the  Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering. 

Jan  29,  Saturday First  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Law, 

Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  the  College 
for  Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School 
ends. 

Jan.  31,  Monday Registration  for  the  second  semester  of 

the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering, 
and  the  College  for  Teachers.  First  term 
of  the  College  of  Law  ends. 

Jan.  31-Feh.  2 Registration  for  tfie  Graduate  School. 

Feb.  1,  Tuesday Second  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Law, 

Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  the  College 
for  Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School 
begins. 

Feb.  1-7 First  semester  examinations  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

Feb.  8,  Tuesday Second  semester  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine begins. 

Feb.  22,  Tuesday Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.    21-26 Easter  vacation  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal 

Arts,  Engineering,  the  College  for 
Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

May  6,  Friday Oratorical  contest  for  Jones  Prizes. 

May  9,  Monday Final    examinations    of    the    College    of 

Law  begin. 

May  20,  Friday Second  term  of  the  College  of  Law  ends. 

May  23-28 Entrance    examinations    of   the    Colleges 

of  Liberal  Arts  ^d  Engineering. 
Second  semester  examinations  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

May  25-27  and  Second  semester  examinations  of  the  Col- 

.  .May  31-June  2 leges  of  Liberal   Arts,   Engineering,   the 

College   for  Teachers  and  the   Graduate 

School. 

May    30 Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

June  2,  Thursday Second  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Engineering,  the  College  for 
Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School  ends. 

June  Jf,  Saturday University  Commencement  Day. 
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UNIVERSITY  SENATE,  1909-10. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

William  P.  Rogers,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Joseph  E.  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,   Ph.   D.,   Dean  of  the   McMicken   College  of 
Liberal    Arts. 

William  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

Herman  Schneider,  B.  S.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Women. 

Jermain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

John  C.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio- 
Miami  Medical  College. 

Robert  C.  Pugh,  LL.   B.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Law. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Michael  F.  Guyer,  Ph.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Louis  T.  More,  Ph.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

COMMITTEES. 

Committee  on  Athletics. 
Messrs.   *Whitcomb,   Schneider,   Oliver. 

Committee  on  Correlation  of  Courses. 
Messrs.  Forchheimer,  Rogers,  Hicks. 

Committee  on  Publications. 
Messrs.   Burris,   Porter. 

Committee  on  Public  Exercises. 
Messrs.  More,  Pugh,  Oliver. 

Committee  on  Rules. 
Messrs.  Guyer,  Harry. 

;  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Debate. 

Messrs.  Rogers,  Hicks. 

Committee  on  Public  Lectures. 
Messrs.  Whitcomb,  Rogers,  Oliver. 

*In    each    committee   the    name   first   given   is   that    of   the 
chairman. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  THE  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL 

ARTS,  ENGINEERING,  AND  THE  COLLEGE 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

1909-10. 

Committees  on  Admission. 
Liberal  Arts:      Messrs.  *Ballou    (ex  officio),  Whitcomb,  BurriS; 

Hicks,  Jones,  Krapp. 
Engineering:      Messrs.   Ballon    (ex  officio),   Schneider,   Slocum, 

Faig. 

Committee  on  Discipline. 
Messrs.  Whitcomb,  Schneider,  Burris,  Miss  McVea. 

Committee  on  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes. 
Messrs.  Harry,  Breese,  More. 

Committee  on  Library. 
Messrs.  Burnam,  Jones,  More. 

Committee  on  Museum  and  Collections. 
Messrs.  Guyer,  Fenneman. 

Committee  on  Schedule  of  Hours. 
Messrs.  Schneider,  Hancock,  Burris. 

Committee  on  Social  Functions. 
Miss  McVea,  Mr.  More. 

Committee  on  Rules. 
Messrs.  Schneider,  Whitcomb. 

Committee  on  Student  Convocations. 
Messrs.  Miller,  Hall,  Brooks. 

Advisory  Committee  for  Freshmen. 
Messrs.  Breese,  Jones,  Miller,  Benedict;  Misses  King  and  Lawler. 

*In  each  committee  the  name  first  given  is  that  of  the  chairman. 
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ADDRESSES  AND  I^ECTUR^S,  1908-1909. 

Among  the  speakers  at  Convocation  during  the  year  1908-09 
were  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman;  the  Rev.  Henry  Melville  Curtis,  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University;  President  Charles 
William  Dabney,  of  the  University;  the  Rev.  Frank  Miner^  of 
the  University  Settlement;  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  Director  of 
the  Allegheny  Observatory  in  Pittsburg;  Mr.  Stanley  Bowdle; 
Professor  Charles  William  Kent,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Thomas  Pogue;  Bishop  David  H.  Moore,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  and  Judge  David  Davis. 

During  the  year  1908-09  a  series  of  public  lectures  was  given 
on  alternate  Thursday  evenings  mainly  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty.     The  speakers  were  as  follows: 

Dr.  Dan  Millikin,  of  the  Miami  Medical  College:  "The  Wid- 
ening Horizon  of  Medicine." 

Professor  George  Philip  Krapp,  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish:    "The  Meaning  of  Law  in  Language." 

Dr.  E.  O.  Smith,  of  the  College  of  Medicine:  "The  Human 
Hand." 

Dean  W.  P.  Burris,  of  the  College  for  Teachers:  "Glimpses 
of  School  Life  in  the  Past." 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Bonifield,  of  the  College  of  Medicine:  "Ap- 
pendicitis." 

Professor  Guy  Allan  Tawney,  of  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy:    "Belief  as  a  Motor  Attitude." 

Dean  Frederick  Forchheimer,  of  the  College  of  Medicine: 
"Dust  and  Smoke." 

Professor  Lauder  William  Jones,  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry:    "Flame  and  Smoke." 

Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  Director  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory 
in  Pittsburg:     "Stellar  Photography." 

Professor  Nevin  M.  Fenneman,  of  the  Department  of  Geology 
and  Geography:     "Niagara  and  its  History." 
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Other  public  addresses  were  given  as  follows: 

"The  Study  of  Comparative  Literature."  Professor  Alcee 
Fortier,  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  University  Day 
(Celebration  of  the  Ropes  Foundation),  November  12,  1908. 

''An  Appreciation  of  Nathaniel  Ropes  and  His  Daughters." 
President  Charles  William  Dabney,  of  the  University.  Univer- 
sity Day. 

''A  City  and  its  Schools."  Professor  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Baccalaureate  Address,  Com- 
mencement, June  5,  1909. 

"An  Efficient  Secondary  Education."  Professor  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  of  Harvard  University.  (Delivered  at  the  fifth  annual 
conference  of  the  secondary  school  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
accredited  schools  of  the  University.) 

VThe  Excavations  of  the  American  School  at  Athens."  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Heald  Weller,  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  (Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Archaelogical  Insti- 
tute of  America.) 

"Civic  Education."  Superintendent  Frank  B.  Dyer,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  (Given  before  the  Graduate  Club 
of  the  University.) 

"Principles  Underlying  Success."  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Taylor,  Past 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
(Given  before  the  College  of  Engineering.) 

The  following  French  lecturers  appeared  at  the  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise: 

M.  Camille  Gorde,  de  la  Comedie  Frangaise  et  de  I'Odeon; 
Avocat  honoraire  a  la  Cour  dAppel  de  Paris:  "Les  Theatres 
en  Plein  Air." 

"La  Reforme  et  le  Theatre  d'Antoine — Le  Theatre  Libre — 
Sa  Direction  actuelle  du  Theatre  National  de  I'Odeon." 

M.  Marcel  Poete,  Conservateur  du  Bibliotheque  de  Paris: 

"Histoire  Physique  et  Morale  d'un  Monument;  Le  Louvre." 

"Paris  au  Temps  des  Romantiques." 

Besides  the  above,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  comparative 
study  of  literature,  which  were  open  to  the  public,  was  given 
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on  the  Ropes  Foundation  by  the  following  eminent  scholars: 
Professor  Alcee  Fortier,  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana; 
Professor  John  William  Cunliife,  of  the  University  of  Wiscpnsin; 
Professor  William  Allan  Neilson,  of  Harvard  University;  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More,  of  the  ^few  York  Evening  Post  and  the 
Nation;  Professor  Joel  Elias  Spingarn,  of  Columbia  University; 
Professor  Eugen  Kuehnemann,  of  the  University  of  Breslau; 
Professor  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  of  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Professor  Arthur  Charles  Louis  Brown,  of  Northwest- 
ern University;  Professor  Charles  William  Kent,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Professor  John  Livingston  Lowes,  of 
Swarthmore  College;  and  Professor  Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  following  addresses  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati History  Teachers  Association: 

"Interesting  Phases  of  Louisiana  History."  Professor  Alcee 
Fortier,  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

"The  Hamilton-Jefferson  Controversy."  Professor  Henry  W. 
Elson,  of  Ohio  University. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
addresses  were  made  by  Superintendent  Frank  B.  Dyer,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  and  Miss  Jane  Scherzer,  of  Oxford 
College. 
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*THE  FACULTY,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND   OTHER 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF   CINCINNATI. 

**CHARLES  WILLIAM   DABNEY,   Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  University.  3507  Clifton  Ave.,  Clifton. 

COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  ENGINEERING, 
TEACHERS,  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

WAYLAND   RICHARDSON   BENEDICT,  A.   B.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,    Emeritus.  Cincinnati. 

JERMAIN  GILDERSLEEVE  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

3441  Observatory  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Civics.  The  Verona. 

HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
•  2415  Auburn  Ave. 

JOHN  MILLER  BURNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Sterling   Hotel. 

***MAX  POLL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

The  Auburn  Hotel. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  HARRY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  Alexandra. 

MERRICK    WHITCOMB,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    History    and 
Dean  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

251  McGregor  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

LOUIS  TRENCHARD  MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

305  Pike  St. 


*Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  encum- 
bents of  endowed  fellowships,  and  the  professors  emeriti,  in 
groups  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  appointment  to  present  rank 
for  the  colleges  in  Burnet  Woods  and  the  College  of  Law;  the 
Staff  of  the  College  of  Medicine  is  arranged  alphabetically  in 
groups. 

**The  President  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  every  faculty. 
***Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1909-10. 
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MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

564  Evanswood,  Clifton. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  B.  S.,  William  Thorns  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 

The  Roslyn,  Clifton. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

560  Evanswood,  Clifton. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers.  The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education.  357    Thrall    Ave.,    Clifton. 

STEPHEN  ELMER  SLOCUM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics.  565    Evanswood,    Clifton. 

JOHN  THEODORE  FAIG,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

NEVIN  MELANCTHON  FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography.  The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

MARCO  F.  LIBERMA,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

The  Sterling  Hotel. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  367  Terrace  Ave.,  Clifton. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

SAMUEL  NEWTON  TAYLOR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  3422  Evans  Place,  Clifton, 

GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

2236    Burnet    Ave. 

THE  ROPES  PROFESSOR  of  Comparative  Literature. 

(Eminent  scholars  held  this  chair  consecutively  during  the 
academic  year  1909-10.) 

GEORGE  MOREY  MILLER,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  The  Westmoreland,   Mt.   Auburn. 
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HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.  554  Evanswood  Place. 

JAMES  EDMUND  IVES,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

The  Clermont,  Walnut  Hills. 
CLAUDE    M.    LOTSPEICH,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
German.     (In  charge,  1909-10.)         The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  and  Dean  of  Women.       Hedgerow  Lane,  Clifton. 

GEORGE  HENRY  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin.  2348   Ohio   Ave. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

553  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 

HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 2260  Adams  Ave.,  Norwood. 

GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of    Romance    Languages.  2511    Auburn    Ave. 

ALEXANDER  LEWIS  JENKINS,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  2350   Ohio  Ave. 

PRED.  EUGENE  AYER,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering.  The  Roslyn,  Clifton. 

FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  and  Director 
of  School  Affiliation.  251  McGregor  Ave. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education.  The  Roslyn,  Clifton. 

JOHN  JERMAIN  PORTER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Metallurgy.  3450  Burch  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

CHARLES  NAPOLEON  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of    Mathematics.  1123    East    Third    St. 

SAMUEL  JAMES  McINTOSH  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics.  119  Mason   St.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

CURTIS  C.  MEYERS,  M.  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Charge 
of  Shop  Practice.  3432  Lyleburn  Place. 

MAX  HENRY  GOETTSCH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial   Chemistry.  145   W.  University  Ave. 

EDWIN  WOODRUFF  GLOVER,  Director  of  Music. 

222  West  Fourth  St. 
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ALFRED  BRODBECK,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

1857    Clarion   Ave. 

FLORENCE  CAMERON  LAWLER,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 2516  Woodburn  Ave. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  KINSELLA,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

2613   Ashland  Ave. 

ELSE  SCHRADER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

2348  Ohio  Ave. 

*MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary 
Education.  The  Harvey,  Avondale. 

BENJAMIN  CARLTON  VAN  WYE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking    and    English.  The    Auburn    Hotel. 

EARL  FREDERICK  FARNAU,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Twentieth  and  Scott  Sts.,  Covington,  Ky. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  KINDLE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

224  W.  Liberty  St. 

CLARENCE  RAYMOND  WYLIE,  M.   E.,  Instructor  in  Elec- 
trical  Engineering.  13    E.   St.   Claire   St. 

ROBERT  GARFIELD  BROWN,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  245  Hosea  Ave. 

HARRY  LEWIS  WIEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

958  Enright  Ave.,  Price  Hill. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  DILWORTH,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
History.  358   Bryant   Ave.,   Clifton. 

HOWARD  ALEXANDER  DORSEY,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  2368  Wheeler  St. 

TAYLOR  SCOTT  CARTER,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

131  Huntington  Place. 

MURRELL  EDWARDS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 950  Morris  St. 

JOSEPH  EUGENE  ROOT,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 2364  Victor  St. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

2719   Euclid  Ave. 


♦Absent  on  leave,  1909-10. 
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LEONARD   BLOOMFIELD,   Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

26  Landon  Court,  Avondale. 

REED  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

;  The  Auburn  Hotel. 

JAMES   ROLF   TRIMBLE,   A.   B.,   Instructor  in   Mathematics. 

224  W.   Liberty   St. 

PLATT  BISHOP  EVENS,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Lab- 
oratory Arts.  203  W;  Fifth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

CORA  MAY  BOX,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

275  McGregor  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

ELLEN   ELIZABETH   KIELY,  A.   M.,  Assistant  in   Romance 
Languages.  420  Broadway. 

RALPH  O.  OESPER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

2117  Langdon  Ave.,  Evanston. 

LOUIS  ARYAH  LURIE,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

408   Richmond  St. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

2356   Ohio   Ave. 

ALFRED   SMITH,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

.   Ring  Place,  Price  Hill. 

HENRIETTA  MARIE  MACKZUM,  A.  B.,  D.  A.  R.  Fellow  in 
American  History.  Carthage,  O. 

PAUL  PHILIP  ROVER,  A.  B.,  Colonial  Dames  Follow  in  Ohio 
Valley  History.  125  W.  McMillan  St. 

EDWARD  G.  RIEMAN,  A.  B.,  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

2287  Loth   St. 
VERNON  LANTIS,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

2115   Auburn   Ave. 

EMMA  ANDRIESSEN,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 

116   Parker   St. 

CHARLES  HECKER,  Ch.  E.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

130  Calhoun  St. 

EDWARD    STURTEVANT    HATHAWAY,    A.    B.,    Graduate 
Assistant  in  Biology.  125  Saunders  St. 

AMOR  EDWARD  KISTNER,  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 20  Calhoun  St. 
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JULIAN  MAAS,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

319   W.  Rockdale  Ave. 

OTTO  CHARLES  von   SCHLICHTEN,  Student  in  Chemistry. 

1522  Race  St. 

EDWARD  J.  LORENZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

935  Thornton  Ave.,  Dayton,Ky. 

HENRY  H.  KRANZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

2130  Pogue  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  OBSERVATORY. 

EVERETT  IRVING  YOWELL,  C.  E.,  M.   S.,  Chief  Assistant 
at  the  Observatory.  Corbett  and  Griest  Sts. 

DE  LISLE  STEWART,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

Observatory  Ave.,  Hyde  ParK. 

ELLIOTT  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

3384    Erie    Ave. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  STAFF. 

CHARLES  ALBERT  READ,  Librarian. 

254  Greendale  Ave.,  Clifton. 

,  Head  Cataloguer. 


MARGUERITE  BURNET  RESOR,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Cataloguer. 

254  Greendale  Ave.,  Clifton. 

FLORENCE  STIMSON,  Loan  Desk  Assistant. 

190  E.  McMillan  St. 

L.   BELLE    HAMLIN,   Librarian   of  the   Historical  and   Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Ohio.  2609  Eden  Ave. 


UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM  STAFF. 

ADOLPHE  BOUCARD  COVERT,  Taxidermist. 

241  Fosdick  St. 

ANNETTE  FRANCES  BRAUN,  A.  M.,  Museum  Assistant  in 
Biology.  2702  May  St. 


I 
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OTHER  OFFICERS. 

DANIEL  LAURENCE,  B.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 

6  McMicken  Hall. 

LELIA  AMANDA  GARVIN,  B.  L.,  Registrar. 

1200  Cypress  St.,  Walnut  Hills. 

MARTHA  GILLESPIE  FAIN,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

533  Ludlow  Ave.,  Clifton. 

CHRISTIE  WILKE,  Assistant  Clerk,  Board  of  Directors. 

6  McMicken  Hall. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

(The  Cincinnati  Law  School.) 

Faculty. 

HENRY  A.  MORRILL,  LL.  D.,  Rufus  King  Professor  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,  Emeritus.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law.     (Ab- 
sent of  Leave.)                                             Washington,  D.  C. 
JUDSON  HARMON,  LL.   D.,   Professor  of  Law. 

Columbus,  0. 
JOHN  RINER  SAYLER,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
LAWRENCE  MAXWELL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Edgecliff  Road,  Walnut  Hills. 
ALFRED  BARNUM  BENEDICT,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of 

Law.  31  Wiggins  Block. 

WILLIAM  PERRY  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  LL.  D.,  G.  H.  Wald  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law.  2334  Ashland  Ave. 

ROBERT  CHALFANT  PUGH,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

125  E.  Kinsey  Place,  Mt.  Auburn. 
FRANCIS  BACON  JAMES,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Law. 

1004  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
ELDON  R.  JAMES,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Law. 

1712  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHARLES  THEODORE  GREVE,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in 

Law.  320  Carlisle  Bldg. 

MOSES   F.   WILSON,   LL.   B.,   Instructor  in   Law. 

The   Ortiz. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

(The   Ohio-Miami   Medical   College.) 

STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FACULTY. 

J.    C.    MACKENZIE,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Professor    of    Medicine, 
Emeritus.  624  W.  Eighth  St. 

CHAUNCEY  D.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  Emeritus.       Main  and  Forest  Ave.,  Avondale. 

BYRON   STANTON,   M.   D.,   Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Emeritus.  931  Dayton  St. 

WILLIAM  H.  TAYLOR,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
Emeritus.  553  W.  Seventh  St. 


SAMUEL  ELLSWORTH  ALLEN,  M.  D.^  Clinical  Professor  of 
Laryngology  and  Otology.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

STEPHEN  COOPER  AYRES,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 4  W.  Seventh  St. 

BROOKS  FORD  BEEBE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychi- 
atry. 516  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 

HENRY  WALD  BETTMANN,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 4  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  LYBRAND  BONIFIELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology. 409   Broadway. 

MARK  A.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

628  Elm  St. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CALDWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery.  1110  Cross  Lane,  W.  H. 

ROBERT  CAROTHERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 

N.  PENDLETON  DANDRIDGE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery.  422  Broadway. 

ALEXANDER  GREER  DRURY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene.  710  West  Eighth  St. 
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JULIUS  H.  EICHBERG,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica.  Groton  Bldg. 

GEORGE  A.  FACKLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

108   Garfield  Place. 

FREDERICK  FORCHHEIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Sycamore. 

WALTER  FORCHHEIMER,  A.  B.,  M.   D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology,  S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Sycamore. 

ALBERT  HENRY  FREIBERG,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery  and  Supervisor  of  Clinics.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN  ERNEST   GREIWE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 32  Garfield  Place. 

RUFUS  BARTLETT  HALL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology. 628  Elm  St. 

MEYER  L.  HEIDINGSFELD,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Der 
matology  and  Syphilology.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHRISTIAN  R.  HOLMES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

8  E.  Eighth  St. 

OLIVER  P.  HOLT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

134  W.  Ninth  St. 

HERMAN  HENRY  HOPPE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology. 19  W.  Seventh  St.    • 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Roslyn,  Clifton. 

SIMON  PENDLETON  KRAMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory. 

4  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN  HOWARD   LANDIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

32  Garfield  Place. 

FRANK  WARREN  LANGDON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

5  W.  Eighth  St. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

409  E.  Fifth  St. 

BENJAMIN  F.  LYLE,  M.  D.,  Clinical   Professor  of  Medicine. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

EDWIN  W.  MITCHELL,  A.   B.,  M.   D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine.  Reading  Road  &   Ridgeway  Ave. 
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WILLIAM   MUEHLBERG,   M.   D.,   Professor  and  Director  of 
the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Medicine.      325  Race  St. 

JOHN  WESLEY  MURPHY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Laryngology  and  Otology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN  CHADWICK  OLIVER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

628  Elm  St. 

ALLYN  CILLEY  POOLE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics. 2906  Woodburn  Ave. 

WILLIAM  D.   PORTER,  A.  M.,  M.   D.,   Clinical   Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  2527  Gilbert  Ave. 

B.  K.  RACHFORD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

323  Broadway. 

JOSEPH  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.   (Eng.),  Professor 
of  Surgery.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  LEE  REED,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology.  60  Groton  Bldg. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  ROWE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  20  W.  Ninth  St. 

ROBERT  SATTLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

The  Groton. 

EDWARD    HUGO    SHIELDS,   D.   D.   S.,   M.   D.,    Professor   of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  5  W.  Eighth  St. 

E.  OTIS  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.    19  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  W.  TANGEMAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 20  W.  Ninth  St. 

MAGNUS  A.  TATE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN    ALBERT    THOMPSON,    B.    S.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of 
Laryngology.  628  Elm  St. 

DERRICK  T.  VAIL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

24  E.  Eighth  St. 

EDWARD  WOOD  WALKER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Surgery.  30  W.  Eighth  St. 

HORACE  J.  WHITACRE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 
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JOHN  M.  WITHROW,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology. '  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

PAUL   GERHARDT   WOOLLEY,   B.    S.,   M.   D.,   Professor  of 
Pathology.  Maplewood  Flats,  Clifton. 

PHILIP  ZENNER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

14  Glenn  Bldg. 

E.  GUSTAV  ZINKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clin- 
ical Professor  of  Gynecology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

,  Eichberg  Professor  of  Phj^siologji. 


SAMUEL    IGLAUER,    B.    S.,    M.    D.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology.      22  W.  Seventh  St. 

WALTER  E.  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhin- 
ology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology.  628  Elm  St. 


WYLIE   McLEAN   AYRES,   A.    B.,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

EDMUND  M.  BAEHR,   M.   D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology.     (In  charge  of  the  department.) 

4532  LaFayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

ALBERT  JAMES  BELL,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics.  Reading  Road  &  Ridgeway  Ave. 

FRANK  FEE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

325  Tusculum  Ave. 

STARR  FORD,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Lecturer  on  Dietetics.  •  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

ALFRED    FRIEDLANDER,   A.    B.,    M.    D.,    Assistant   Clinical 
Professor  of  Pediatrics.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 2260  Adams  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

CARL  HILLER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

HARRY  HAYES  HINES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical   Professor 
of  Surgery.  34  Garfield  Place. 

FRANK  H.  LAMB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  1109  Second  National  Bank  Bldg. 
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ALLAN  RAMSEY,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

VICTOR  RAY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology. Groton  Bldg. 

EDWARD  BRADF.ORD  REEMELIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  3471  Cheviot  Ave. 

WILLIAM    BUCHANAN   WHERRY,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Caroline  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

DAVID  I.  WOLFSTEIN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Nervous   Diseases.  22   W.   Seventh   St. 


LECTURERS  AND  DEMONSTRATORS. 

GREAR  H.  BAKER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology.  409  Broadway. 

SHALER  BERRY,  S.  B.,  LL.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Economics. 

12  E.  Third  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

HERBERT  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology. 5  Garfield  Place. 

EDWIN  M.  CRAIG,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

4320  Main  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

H.  KENNON  DUNHAM,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 
of  Electrotherapeutics.  2503  Auburn  Ave. 

WALTER  R.  GRIESS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Topographical 
Anatomy,  21  Garfield  Place. 

SIDNEY  LANGE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of 
Electrotherapeutics.  22   W.    Seventh   St. 

ROBERT  DANIEL  MADDOX,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Hygiene,  and  Assistant  Clinical 
Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery.  409  Broadway. 

CHARLES  MAERTZ,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and 
Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in   Obstetrics. 

1405  Elm  St. 

E.  S.  MAY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  the  Surgical 
Laboratory.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

ARTHUR  EDWIN  OSMOND,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chem- 
istry. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 
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DUDLEY  WHITE  PALMER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Physi- 
ology. 4  W.  Seventh  St. 

J.  EDWARD  PIRRUNG,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

1229  Clay  St. 

JOSEPH  LOUIS  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
in  the  Surgical  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  ROCKHILL,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Thera- 
peutics and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

MOSES  SALZER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

5   Garfield  Place. 

LOUIS  C.  SCHRICKEL,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy 
and  Pharmacist  to   the  College  Dispensary. 

1635  Walnut  St. 

JESSIE  SOUTHGATE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology. 409  Broadway. 

RUFUS  SOUTHWORTH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica   and    Therapeutics.  Glendale. 

WILLIAM  H.  STRIETMANN.  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology. 124   Garfield   Place. 

HENRY  LYNDE  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Em- 
bryology and  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Medicine  and  Pediatrics.  The  Alexandra,  W.  H. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

MICHAEL   BEHRMAN,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Assistant  Clinical   In- 
structor  in   Ophthalmology. 

727  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

OSCAR  BERGHAUSEN,  A.  B.,   M.   D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in 
Medicine.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

WALTER  BLEDSOE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
*  1380  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

WILLIAM  BRODBERGER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Obstetrics.  2556  Eastern  Ave* 

*ROBERT   H.  BUTLER,  M.   D.,   Assistant  Clinical   Instructor 
in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.         628  Elm  St, 

*  Resigned. 
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JOHN  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

2619  Vine  St. 

FRANK  B.  CROSS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

D.  J.  DAVIES,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

104  W.  Liberty  St. 
MAX  DREYFOOS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

Park  Flats,  W;  H. 
ANGELA   FARLEY,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Instructor   in 
Obstetrics.  511  W.  Eighth  St. 

C.  C.  FIHE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 
JOSEPH  A.  HALL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

628  Elm  St. 
CASPER  F.  HEGNER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

628  Elm  St. 
LOUIS  G.  HEYN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

22  W.  Seventh  St. 
G.  A.  HINNEN,  B.   S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology, 
Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.  8  E.  Eighth  St. 

A.  E.  HUSSEY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology, 
Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.  14  E.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  ILIFF,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. 628  Elm  St. 

ROBERT  INGRAM,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

510  Clark  St. 

J.  AMBROSE  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

F.  A.  KAUTZ,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Chief 
to  Outdoor  Obstetrical  Department.  1222  Walnut  St. 

WILLIAM  S.  KAUTZ,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  1222  Walnut  St. 

W.  C.  KENDIG,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 

32  Garfield  Place.    • 
CLARENCE  J.  KING,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

FREDERICK  W.  LAMB,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 
mology. 24  E.   Eighth   St. 

CHARLES  A.  LANGDALE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery. 22  W.  Seventh  St 


t 
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CHARLES  R.  McCLURE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

A.  J.  MARKLEY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN  D.   MILLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Eighth  &  Elm  Sts. 

WILLIAM  MITHOEFER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor 

in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

22   W.    Seventh   St. 
LOUIS  A.   MOLONY,  M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Instructor   in 

Obstetrics.  731  W.  Fifth  St. 

EMERSON  A.  NORTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  Longview  Hospital. 

WILLIAM   O.  PAULI,  M.   D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  2915  Vine  St. 

JOHN  RANLY,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Instructor   in   Ophthalmology. 

936  Clark  St. 
GOODRICH  BARBOUR  RHODES,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical   In- 
structor in  Surgery.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

FREDERICK  B.  SAMPSON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Gynecology.  22  W.   Seventh   St. 

CLIFFORD  SATER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
the  Chest.  510  Richmond  St. 

J.  HENRY  SCHROEDER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

WALTER  HENRY  STIX,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. 22  W.  Seventh  St. 

ELMORE  B.  TAUBER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Derma- 
tology and  Syphilology.  Seventh  &  College  Sts. 

ROBERT  W.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology. 412  Dorchester  St. 

J.  L.  TUECHTER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Neu- 
rology. 1406  John  St. 

DUDLEY  WEBB,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito- 
urinary Surgery.  413  Broadway. 

MARION  WHITACRE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicme. 

2122  Auburn  Ave. 

JAMES  H.  WILLIAMS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.  628  Elm  St. 

WILLIAM  B.  YOUNG,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  505  E.  Third  St. 
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GENERAI.  INFORMATION. 
FOUNDATION. 

On  his  death,  in  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution 
where  white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English 
education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
as  well  as  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except 
denominational  theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country." 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was 
situated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in  1860, 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling  that 
part  of  the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
bequests  of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by  non-resident 
trustees  upon  perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of  the  property, 
lying  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield  a  sufficient 
income  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  colleges.  For 
ten  years,  therefore,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  estate  was 
applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  18G9  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which 
they  maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884,  when 
they  transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Mean- 
while an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational  trusts 
in  Cincinnati.  To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
passed  an  act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under  which,  almost 
a  year  later,  ths  University  of  Cincinnati  was  established.  Bonds 
were  soon  issued  by  the  city  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  which  was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
But  students  were  received  in  1873,  and  instruction  was  given 
temporarily  by  the  teachers  of  Woodward  High  School.  In  1874 
the  Academic  Department,  now  known  as  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  three 
professors  and  two  instructors,  who  met  classes  during  that  year 
in  a  school  building  on  Franklin  Street. 

The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by 
Charles  McMicken  having  failed,  the  income  remained  long 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended 
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to  found.  At  length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  University 
in  part  by  public  taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being  limited 
at  first  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.  In  the  course  of  time  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  were  provided 
by  individual  citizens,  the  most  important  being  the  bequest  of 
property,  valued  at  $130,000,  by  Matthew  Thoms  in  1890,  the  gift 
of  $100,000  by  David  Sinton  in  1899,  and  the  recent  bequest  of 
Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Comparative  Literature, 
as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a 
citizen  of  Cincinnati. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property 
on  Mt.  Adams  t^  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the 
gift,  to  sustain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site 
provided  by  John  Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with  funds 
given  by  him.  In  1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (founded  in 
1819)  became  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  though 
still  retaining  its  original  title  conjointly  with  its  new  one.  In 
1908  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Miami  Medical  College 
to  become  a  department  of  the  University.  In  accordance  with 
this  invitation  the  Miami  Medical  College  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University) 
have  recently  been  united  into  a  single  medical  department, 
known  as  "The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati."  In  1896  a  Law  Department  was  established,  and 
six  professors  of  law  were  appointed,  who  gave  instruction  at 
first  in  rooms  on  Fourth  Street.  But,  in  1897,  by  a  contract  with 
the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College  (founded  in  1833),  a 
union  was  effected.  The  College  of  Law  of  the  University  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Cincinnati  College. 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  developed  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was 
organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  depart- 
ment in  1904. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
University,  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until 
1896,  and  afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In  1906 
the  Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  College  of 

*For  this  purpose  the  city  levies  annually  a  special  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  one  mill. 
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Liberal  Arts  and  a  distinct  organization  with  a  dean  at  its  head 
effected.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  author- 
ized the  levying  of  an  increased  municipal  tax  for  the  University 
— five-tenths  of  a  mill,  instead  of  three-tenths  as  before. 

BUILDINGS  AND  SITE. 
From  1875  to  1895  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  site  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  remove  to  a  more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park.  The 
desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  construction 
of  a  main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which  was  completed 
in  two  years.  This  building  stands  on  high  ground  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  park,  forty-three  acres  having  been  set  apart 
as  a  site  for  the  University.  During  1895-96  the  north  wing, 
known  as  Hanna  Hall,  was  built  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry 
and  Engineering,  with  funds  amounting  to  about  $70,000,  provided 
by  Henry  Hanna.  The  south  wing,  called  Cunningham  Hall,  was 
built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs  S.  Cunningham,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
This  wing  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology. 
The  Van  Wormer  Library,  costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa 
Van  Wormer,  was  built  during  1898-1900.  The  Observatory,  built 
in  1873  with  $10,000  given  by  John  Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout, 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  other  University  buildings. 
A  smaller  structure,  the  O.  M.  Mitchel  Building,  was  added  in 
1904  to  house  the  old  telescope.  Since  1896  the  building  on  the 
McMicken  homestead  site  has  been  used  by  the  College  of 
Medicine.  A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds.  The  College  of  Law,  on  Ninth  Street, 
occupies  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $65,000. 

BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University :  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper. 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S. 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechheimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F. 
Windisch,  C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley 
Company,  James  E.  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C.-H. 
Krippendorf,  Julius  Fleischmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel  Pogue, 
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Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  Dan- 
dridge,  Mrs.  Howard  Breen,  the  alumni  of  the  University,  and 
others. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation,  as 
stated  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure  property,  including 
money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose  to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold, 
manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such  property,  money,  or  income, 
whether  such  property,  money,  or  income  arises  by  way  of  gift, 
devise,  or  purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  said  University."  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members. 
The  officers  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  are: 

Rufus  B.  Smith,  President. 

Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Vice-President. 

Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 

Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 

BENEFACTIONS. 
For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by 
bequest,  to  make  benefactions  to  the  University,  the  following 
Information  is  given: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  University  of  Cincinnati:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said 
University,  the  following  property: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  following  property: 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  erect 
a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  departments. 
The  donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  a  dormitory,  and 
the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  be  privileged  to  name  the 
building.  There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more  than 
a  dormitory  system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a  depart- 
ment.    The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being  paid 
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to  the  fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research  combined 
with  a  little  teaching. 

Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free  scholarship,  the  income 
from  this  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  the  donor  the  right 
auring  life  to  nominate  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules  or 
tne  CJniversity. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full 
information  upon  any  questions  relating  to  foundations  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY. 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-prool 
throughout,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
modern  plans  of  library  construction.  The  rooms  have  been 
furnished  by  the  University  with  heavy  tables  and  desks  of  quar- 
tered oak. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  55,000 
volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  about  2,000 
volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the  students  have 
free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the  current  numbers 
of  300  periodicals.  The  Library  is  provided  with  a  card  catalogue 
of  its  own  books,  and  also  with  card  catalogues  of  the  books  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and  in  the  Library  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  It  is  open  every  week 
day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections: 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was 
given  by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich  in 
Americana,  and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes,  was 
also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  collection  was 
made  by  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  mainly  of  works  of  literature 
and  criticism,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  810  volumes,  was 
given  by  Judge  Moses  F.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts  and  photo-lithographs,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547 
volumes  and  53S  pamphlets. 
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The  Thorns  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Thorns.  _ 

The  Laura  Seasongood  Alcove  contains  books  purchased 
annually  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in  1894  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Laura  Seasongood. 

The  Brown  Philological  Library,  containing  the  English  phil- 
ological library  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown  and 
presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Edward  Miles  Brown,  con- 
sists of  318  bound  volumes,  51  unbound  volumes,  and  83  pamphlets. 

The  Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library  consists  of 
French  and  German  books,  to  be  purchased  from  the  proceeds 
of  an  endowment  recently  established  in  memory  of  the  late 
Charlotte  Hillebrand. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Association, 
entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  collection  consists  at 
present  of  5, GOO  volumes,  for  the  most  part  periodical  publications 
of  foreign  scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  deposited 
its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  in 
the  Van  Wormer  Library  of  the  University.  This  Library  com- 
prises over  23,000  volumes  and  68,000  pamphlets,  pertaining 
chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  contains  valuable 
collections  of  original  letters  and  other  manuscripts. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Van  Wormer  Library  Build- 
ing is  about  84,000  volumes  and  77,000  pamphlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  departments 
of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city.     These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory 3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 11,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine 3,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 18,309  volumes 

Total 35,809  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University  then,  taken  altogether,  but 
excluding  those  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, contain  90,809  volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  438,767  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, containing  about  76,000  books;  and  the  Lloyd  Library  and 
Museum,  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the 
Art  Museum,  and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to  University 
students. 
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UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  University  publishes  the  following  periodicals  at  the 
University  Press: 

The  University  of  Cincinnati   Record, 

Published  monthly,  from  October  to  June  inclusive.  Its  num- 
bers include 

The  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  President's  Annual  Report, 

and  other  pamphlets  of  special  information.  Any  number  of  the 
Record  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  University. 

The  University  Studies, 

Issued  bi-monthly,  is  a  scholarly  publication,  containing  the 
results  of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  other  persons 
connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A  price  list  of  the  literary  and  scientific  publications  of  the 
University  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Press. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratory  facilities  offered  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physi- 
ology, Histology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Geology,  and 
in  the  Engineering  departments  are  equaled  by  few  institutions 
in  the  West.  The  industries  of  the  city  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  observation  of  the  most  recent  scientific  processes 
applied  to  manufacturing. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  McMicken  Hall,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  geological  and 
biological  collections.  Among  others  are  specimens  donated  from 
the  Zoological  Garden  from  time  to  time,  the  Balke  natural  his- 
tory collections,  chiefly  of  mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  the  Hunt- 
ington collection  of  shells,  the  Fillmore  and  Schneider  collection 
of  Philippine  relics;  the  Fechheimer  collection  of  igneous  rocks; 
the  Wetherby  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals:  and  lastly,  a 
series   of   specimens   illustrating   the   chemical    industries.      The 
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Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  has  also  on  exhibition 
a  part  of  its  working  collections  of  maps,  models,  minerals, 
rocks,  and  fossils.  Among  recent  valuable  additions  are  the 
Carl  Holmes  collection  of  Greenland  birds,  permanently  loaned 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes;  donations  by  Mr.  E.  Meyer  and 
Dr.  Arch.  I.  Carson;  and  several  group  mounts  of  large  animals 
by  the  Custodian  of  the  Museum.  A  skillful  collector  and  taxi- 
dermist is  at  present  engaged  in  completing  collections  of  local 
material. 

The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted 
works  of  Greek  art.  There  were  added  to  this  collection  recently 
a  cast  of  Michel  Angelo's  "Twilight,"  the  Praxitelean  ''Diana  of 
Gabii,"  "Ajax,"  "Hector  and  Andromache,"  "Venus  de  Medici," 
"The  Boy  and  Goose,"  "Psyche  of  Capua,"  "Diana  of  Versailles," 
and  "Hero."  Two  additional  statues  (Minerva  Giustiniani  and 
the  Lateran  Sophocles)  have  been  installed  in  the  main  corridor 
of  McMicken  Hall.  These,  together  with  the  large  carbon  pic- 
tures of  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  Acropolis,  Corinth,  and 
Paestum  in  the  same  hall,  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  collec- 
tion of  casts  in  the  Art  room. 

Students  of  the  classics  and  of  industrial  art  derive  much 
profit  from  the  collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  and  the  Zoological 
Garden  are  utilized  extensively  for  practical  instruction  in 
biological  science;  th^  Indian  remains  and  mounds  near  the  city 
are  important  for  the  study  of  archsBOlogy  and  history.  Courses 
in  schools  of  music  and  fine  art,  for  which  Cincinnati  is  noted,  are 
frequently  combined  with  University  work. 

For  a  description  of  the  Medical  Museum  see  the  section 
devoted  to  the   College  of   Medicine. 

FELLOWSHIPS,    SCHOLARSHIPS    AND    PRIZES. 
The  Graduate  School. 

In  the  year  1900  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
established  a  Fellowship  in  American  History,  yielding  an  in- 
come of  $100  per  year. 

In  the  year  1904  the  Alliance  Frangaise  of  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nati established  a  scholarship  of  $300,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
student  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  showing  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  sucessful  candidate  is 
required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruction  given  by  the 
Alliance  Fran^aise  in  Paris. 

In  the  year  1906  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  established  a 
Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History  of  the  value  of  $300  a  year. 
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In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Henry  Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna 
established  a  Fellowship  in  Physics,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hanna.     The  value  of  this  fellowship  is  $500  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  offers  ten  scholar- 
ships in  the  several  departments  which  exempt  their  holders 
from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

In  1899  the  old  Endowment  Fund  Association,  composed  of 
the  alumni  of  the  University,  established  the  Cornelius  George 
Comegys  Scholarship,  with  a  stipend  of  fifty  dollars,  which  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  meritorious  undergraduate. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  five  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing, 
according  to  the  records  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

The  twelve  Thoms  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the 
best  scholastic  records. 

In  1909,  through  the  generosity  of  Ex-Mayor  Julius  Fleisch- 
mann,  thirteen  scholarships,  covering  the  first  year's  tuition 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  non-residents  of  the  city, 
were  offered  for  the  year  1909-10,  to  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  in  the  accredited  schools  of  the  University  outside  of 
Cincinnati. 

In  1892  Honorable  Frank  J.  Jones  founded  a  prizi  of  forty 
dollars,  which  is  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  writes  and  pronounces 
the  best  English  oration.  The  subjects  are  chosen  by  the  Dean 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  three  citizens  of  Cincinnati  is  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  judge  the  contest. 

In  1901  Major  Jones  founded  a  second  prize  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, which  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  whose 
oration  is  judged  by  the  committee  to  be  second  in  merit.  Both 
these  prizes  are  permanently  endowed. 

In  1908,  by  a  provision  of  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Ed- 
ward Miles  Brown,  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English,"  was 
established.  This  prize  is  to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who  has  attained  during  the  four  years'  undergrad- 
uate course  the  highest  excellence  in  English. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

In  the  year  1906  the  Lodge  and  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany donated  two  loan  scholarshps  of  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  to  the  students  in  the  Cooperative  Course  in 
Engineering  for  the  payment  of  their  University  fees. 
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The  College  of  Law. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  has  established  a  Scholar- 
ship of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  a  student 
selected  by  the  faculty  who  has  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Richard  H,  Wald  will  give  each  year,  so  long  as  he  lives, 
a  certificate  of  stock  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  or  a  scholar- 
ship of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  that  student  who  makes 
the  best  record  in  the  study  of  "Contracts." 

Judge  John  R.  Sayler  offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  the 
student  writing-  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  "Bills  and 
Notes,"  another  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  "Evi- 
dence," and  a  third  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on 
"Property." 

The  College  offers  a  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars,  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  graduate  having  the  highest  average  of 
grades  during  the  three  years'  course.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is 
awarded  to  the  graduate  having  the  next  highest  average  of 
grades  during  the  three  years'  course. 

The  College   of   Medicine. 

The  faculty  awards  annually  a  gold  medal  to  the  graduate 
who  passes  the  best  final  examination.  Honorable  mention  is 
made  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  two  graduates 
ranking  next.  Twenty  resident  physicians  to  the  six  large  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  and  vicinity  are  selected  annually  by  a  com- 
petitive examination,  or  by  appointment. 

THE  TEACHERS'  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

The  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Club  of  Natural  History  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  biological  work  done  in  the  University  during  the 
year  1900-1901  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  of 
adjoining  towns.  It  is  a  permanent  organization,  and  constitutes 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  regular  class  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  work  in  the? 
field,  and  to  acquire  facility  in  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  at 
first  hand.  The  club  consists  of  active  members  only,  and  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  persons  who  have  done  accredited  work 
in  Natural  History  in  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  or  who 
have  shown  decided  ability  as  teachers  or  investigators  in  some 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

Provision  has  been  made  whereby  high  school  clubs  and  non- 
resident Natural  History  organizations  may  enter  into  affiliation 
with  the  University  Club.     Upon  acceptance  of  their  application, 
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the  society  concerned  is  given  a  certificate  of  affiliation,  and  Is 
recommended  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Club  at  the  University.  Such  delegates 
may  be  admitted  as  bona  fide  members  of  the  University  Club  of 
Natural  History,  provi^led  the  maximum  limit  of  membership 
(fifty)  is  not  thereby  exceeded.  A  general  meeting  of  all  affili- 
ated organizations  is  held  at  the  University  in  June  of  each  year. 

THE   AI^IvIANCIS   FRANQAISE. 

The  Alliance  Frangaise,  a  national  association,  officially  recog- 
nized by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  'the  French  Republic, 
October  23,  188G,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  number 
of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets 
free  of  charge. 

In  1904  the  Alliance  Francaise  of  Cincinnati  established  a 
Scholarship  of  $300  in  the  University,  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  successful 
candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruction 
given  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  in  Paris,  • 

THE   UNIVERSITY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  Settlement  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was 
organized  in  the  year  1899.  In  May  of  that  year  a  Settlement 
Association  was  formed,  and  in  September  a  house,  situated  on 
Liberty  and  Plum  Streets,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
districts  in  Cincinnati,  was  opened,  and  at  present  is  in  full 
operation. 

This  house  has  become  the  social  and  educational  headquarters 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  is  frequented  by  the  people  from  the 
surrounding  tenement  houses.  A  competent  head-resident,  ably 
seconded  by  his  wife,  directs  the  work.  Various  clubs  are  led  by 
volunteer  workers  from  the  University  and  city  and  enjoy  the 
social  and  educational  privileges  of  the  Settlement.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  Settlement  are  a  gymnasium,  a  circulating  libra- 
ry, a  reading  room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  lecture  and  entertain- 
ment course.  It  has,  besides,  a  large  sewing-school  and  several 
cooking-classes.  A  clinic  is  conducted  each  afternoon  and  a  dis- 
trict nurse  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  neighborhood  work.  Thus 
it  furnishes  an  excellent  experiment  station  for  those  who  wish 
to  do  work  in  practical  sociology.     Students  of  the  three  upper 
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classes  doing  regular  work  at  the   Settlement  are  given  credit 
by  the  department  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  which  serve  representatives  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  from  the  Alumnal  Association, 
from  the  students  of  the  University,  and  from  business  men  of 
the  city. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  University  have  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  are  in  flourishing  condition.  The 
Speakers'  Club,  an  oratorical  and  debating  society,  is  composed 
entirely  of  young  men.  The  Debating  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity, including  both  young  men  and  young  women,  arranges  each 
year  two  or  more  debates  with  other  institutions.  The  young 
women  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  a  Literary  Society  of 
their  own,  with  its  alumnal  chapter,  while  the  French  Club  and 
the  German  Club  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  There  are 
two  Glee  Clubs,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  Other  stu- 
dent organizations  are  the  Chemists'  Club  and  the  Chemical 
Journal  Club,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  chemistry;  the  Eco- 
nomics Club;  the  Graduate  Club,  which  is  an  organization  of 
the  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  devoted  to  tne  encour- 
agement of  higher  learning  and  research;  the  English  Club, 
made  up  of  advanced  students  in  English;  the  Education  Club, 
composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers;  the 
Meliorist  Club,  organized  for  the  investigation  of  social  problems; 
and  the  History  Club,  recently  formed  for  the  discussion  of 
historical  questions.  The  Blue  Hydra  is  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  study  of  biology.  Its  membership  is  restricted, 
and  new  members  are  chosen  each  year  from  the  best  students 
of  that  subject  in  the  Freshman  class.  The  Academic  Club  is 
made  up  of  the  men  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Engi- 
neers' Club  includes  the  upper  classmen  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, while  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineering  is  composed  of  the  advanced  students  in 
electrical  engineering.  In  addition,  there  are  tribunals  in  the 
several  colleges  for  student  self-government.  A.  branch  of  the 
College  Equal  Suffrage  League  has  recently  been  established 
in  the  University.  Besides  these  organizations,  there  is  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student  clubs, 
the  fraternities,  and  the  four  classes,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  University. 

The  University  annual,  The  Cincinnatian,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished  by  the  members  of   the   Junior  class.      The    University 
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Weekly  News,   the  official  student  paper,  is  issued   every  week 
during  the  University  year  by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCES    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  a  public  institution  and  is  in  no  sense 
denominational.  Yet  a  course  in  the  Bible  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  expressly  called  for  by 
the  will  of  Charles  McMicken,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  denomi- 
national theology  shall  not  be  caught. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.  of  the  University  are 
allowed  the  free  use  of  rooms  in  McMicken  Hall  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings. 

ATHLETICS. 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
Important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work. 

Three  hours'  work  each  week  in  physical  education  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  two  hours 
for  those  of  the  Sophomore  class,  except  students  giving  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies.  With  them  participation  is 
voluntary.  A  physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  gymnasium 
work  is  designed  to  secure  three  main  objects:  health  and 
organic  vigor,  bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage  and 
symmetrical  development.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out 
of  doors  during  good  weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  tennis  and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the 
students'  training.  Lessons  in  boxing,  wrestling,  and  fencing 
are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this  form  of  exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

THE   ATHLETIC    FIELD. 

A  much-needed  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided,  and 
Its  equipment  is  nearly  complete.  When  finished  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end  has  a 
base-ball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot-ball  gridiron.  The  track  is 
one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation.  A  straight- 
away one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  sixteen  feet  wide,  extends 
in  front  of  the  new  grand  stand.  The  proximity  of  this  field  to 
the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the 
athletic  equipment  of  the  University.  Its  location  between  three 
hill-tops,  which  form  a  natural  amphitheater,  affords  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  people  to  view  the  games. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  supplemented 
during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoor  games. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FEES. 

Detailed  statements  regarding  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  the  fees  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  may  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  this  catalogue  devoted  to  the  respective 
colleges.  Any  further  information  desired  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Graduate    School, 

Liberal  Arts,  ^      .          .  .             ..                           ^/r  j-    • 

or  College  Engrineering-  Law                      Medicine 
for  Teachers 

Tuition  Fees       -     -     -           $75  00  $75  00  $100  00               $125  00 

Library  Fees      -     -     -              5  00  5  00  

Matriculation,    p  a  y  - 

able  but  once       -     -     $5  00 

Laboratory  Fees    -     -                *  $35  to  45  


Books $20  to  25  $25  to  30  $40  to  50  $45  to  60 

BoardandRoom     -     -      i  $4  to  $7   )  j  $4  to  $7    )  (  $4  to  $7    )  (  $4  to  $7    j. 

(    a  week   j  (   a  week   j  I  a  week    j  (  a  week    ) 
Total   Expense    per 

year    -     -          .     .     -     $325  to  $450  $350  to  $450  $350  to  $500  $375  to  $500 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  information  re- 
garding suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
The  Secretary  will  also  make  every  effort  to  secure  employment 
in  the  city  for  students  who  desire  to  support  themselves  either 
wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  the  University. 


*  Laboratory  fees  vary  according'  to  the  courses  tciki 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
FACULTY. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  University. 

JERMAIN  GILDERSLEEVE  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Civics. 

HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MILLER  BURNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

*MAX  POLL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

JOSEPH   EDWARD  HARRY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

LOUIS  TRENCHARD  MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

STEPHEN    ELMER    SLOCUM,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of   Applied 
Mathematics. 

NEVIN    MELANCTHON    FENNEMAN,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of 
Geology  and  Geography. 

MARCO  F.  LIBERMA,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political 

Science. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
THE  ROPES  PROFESSOR  OF  Comparative  Literature. 


♦Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1909-10. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS. 

GEORGE    MOREY    MILLER,   A.M.,   Associate     Professor     of 

English. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology. 

JAMES  EDMUND  IVES,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

CLAUDE  M.  LOTSPEICH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man.    (In  charge,  1909-10.) 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A,  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

GEORGE    HENRY    ALLEN,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Latin. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages. 

FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

JOHN  JERMAIN  PORTER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Me- 
tallurgy. 

CHARLES  NAPOLEON  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

SAMUEL  JAMES  McTNTOSH  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

MAX    HENRY    GOETTSCH,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Industrial  Chemistry. 

ELSE  SCHRADER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

EARL  FREDERICK  FARNAU,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  KINDLE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HARRY  LEWIS  WIEMAN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

JAMES  FRANCIS   DILWORTH,   A.  M.,  Instructor  in   English 
History. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

LEONARD  BLOOMFIELD,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

BISHOP  PLATT  EVENS,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Lab- 
oratory Arts. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS. 

ADMISSION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  entitles  its  holder  to  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 
The  University  also  offers  its  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  high 
standing  who  shall  complete  their  work  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  entering  the  Graduate  School  should  apply  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  during  the  first  week  of  either  the 
first  or  second  semester,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  A.  M. 
If  not  a'  graduate  of  this  university  the  applicant  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  proof  of  his  academic  degree  or  degrees,  and  should 
afford  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  courses  he  has  taken  in 
the  college  from  which  he  has  been  graduated.  On  the  presenta- 
tion of  satisfactory  credentials  a  card  of  admission  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School  will  be  issued  to  the  applicant.  Students  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  after  the  third  week  of  the 
semester. 

FEES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not  paid 
promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from  at- 
tendance upon  their  classes.    No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Library  Fee. — All  graduate  students  are  charged  a  library  fee 
of  five  dollars  per  year. 

Tuition. — Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Cincinnati.  Graduate 
students  not  residents  of  the  city  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate 
of  three  dollars  per. credit  hour.  A  credit  hour  is  one  hour's 
work  a  week  carried  through  a  semester  or  half  year.  For  in- 
stance, tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would  amount  to  nine  dol- 
lars a  semester  or  eighteen  dollars  per  year.  All  tuition  fees  are 
payable  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 
Psychology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 
Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 
Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.      (Five 
dollars  per  semester,  in  advance,  for  a  laboratory 
course  of  one  period  a  week.) 
Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.     This 
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deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  i)reakaj2:e. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fees. — A  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of 
those  who  receive  the  Master's  degree  and  twenty  dollars  of 
those  who  receive  the  Doctor's  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring  the 
degree.  If  for  any  reason  the  degree  is  not  conferred  the  fee 
will  be  returned. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  unit  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School  is  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  semester. 

The  nature  of  the  graduate  student's  work  will  vary  with  the 
subjects  pursued,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  student's  work  shall 
require  a  regular  attendance  at  class  meetings  or  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  shall  not^be  in  any  respect  of  that  character  of  work 
known  as  "in  absentia."  No  credit  will  be  given  toward  a 
graduate  degree  for  work  done  prior  to  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its  equivalent.  No  course  in  which 
a  student  obtains  a  grade  below  "B"  will  count  for  credit  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF 

ARTS.   ■ 

In  order  to  receive  the  Master's  degree  the  candidate  must 
have  completed  satisfactorily  courses  representing  twenty-four 
units  of  graduate  instruction,  at  least  twelve  units  of  which  shall 
be  elected  in  one  department.  In  case  the  candidate  has 
previously  elected  the  work  in  the  department  as  a  major  for  the 
completion  of  the  undergraduate  degree,  he  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  elect  sufficient 
work  in  some  allied  department  to  complete  the  required  twelve 
units.  The  requirement  of  a  thesis  is  optional  with  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  is  taken.  Wherever 
a  thesis  for  the  Master's  degree  is  required,  it  must  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar  not  less  than  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  final 
semester  of  graduate  study.  The  work  for  the  Master's  degree 
shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  student  for  at  least  one  full 
year  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

For  the  Doctor's  degree  three  years  of  graduate  study  will 
ordinarily  be  require'd.  In  exceptional  cases  a  student  may  be 
admitted  to  examinations  at  the  end  of  two  years.     Where  his 
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college  training  has  been  defective  or  he  cannot  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  the  period  of  study  will  be  longer  than  three 
years.  At  least  the  last  year  of  study  must  be  spent  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Students  may  be  permitted  to 
count  for  the  Doctor's  degree  work  done  for  the  Master's  degree, 
provided  such  work  is  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  designate,  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  three  subjects 
which  he  desires  to  pursue.  These  shall  be  known  as  a  major 
and  two  minor  subjects,  not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be 
selected  in  one  department,  and  the  candidate  shall  satisfy  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  that  his  selection  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the  courses 
have  been  selected.  These  heads  of  departments,  together  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  shall  constitute  an  Advisory 
Committee,  under  whose  direction  the  candidate  shall  pursue  his 
graduate  course. 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
read  French  and  German,  and  shall  be  requires  to  complete  forty- 
eight  units  of  instruction  embodied  in  a  major  and  two  minor 
subjects,  thirty  units  of  which  must  be  given  to  the  major  sub- 
ject, and  to  pass  such  written  examinations  on  his  major  and 
minor  subjects  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  indicate.  The 
statement  of  the  number  of  units  required  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  minimum  requirement.  The  degree  is  given, 
not  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of 
study,  but  on  the  basis  of  long  study  and  scientific  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  candidate  shall  furthermore  be  required  to  present,  in 
such  form  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  determine,  a  thesis 
which  will  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  and  power  of  inde- 
pendent research,  and  he  shall  pass  satisfactorily  an  oral 
examination  before  the  faculty. 

All  theses  offered  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
final  semester  of  graduate  study.  Moreover,  each  student  upon 
whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred,  is  required 
to  deposit  in  the  University  Library  one  hundred  printed  copies 
of  his  thesis.  The  candidate  may  receive  his  diploma  before  the 
thesis  is  printed,  provided  a  type-written  copy  is  deposited  with 
the  Librarian  and  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  with  the  Registrar  of 
the  University.  This  sum  will  be  returned  upon  presentation  to 
the  Library  of  the  required  number  of  printed  copies  of  the  thesis. 
ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Work  done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  graduate  degree. 
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All  claims  for  such  credit,  together  with  all  claims  for  advanced 
standing,  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
within  three  weeks  after  the  student  enters  upon  his  work  at  the 
University  or  resumes  his  work  after  a  leave  of  absence  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  work  at  another  university. 

At  least  twelve  credits  of  the  twenty-four  required  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  must  be  obtained  through  work  done  in 
residence  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN 

LANE  SEMINARY  AND  IN  THE  HEBREW 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

Courses  in  Hebrew  taken  in'  Lane  Seminary  and  in  the  He- 
brew Union  College  by  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  uni- 
versities may  count  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hours  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  are  at  present  three  fellowships,  a  traveling  scholarship, 
and  ten  University  scholarships  open  to  students  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  fellowships  and  traveling  scholarship  carry  a  sti- 
pend of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  (For  particu- 
lars see  page  35.)  The  emolument  of  the  University  scholarships 
is  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION.     » 
ASTRONOMY. 
Professor   Porter. 

For  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  93. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Guyer,  Associate  Professor  Benedict,  Mr.  Wieman. 

To  pursue  advanced  courses  in  biology  the  student  should 
have  some  training  in  phys'cs  and  chemistry,  and  should  be  able 
to  read  French  and  German.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  stu- 
dents pursuing  courses  of  research. 

REQUIREMENTS  'FOR  DEGREES. 

To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
zoology  students  must  have  completed  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  10b, 
15a,  16a,  17b,  18b,  or  their  equivalents.  (See  Biology,  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.)     Courses  for  "Undergraduates  and  Graduates" 
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may  be  counted  as  graduate  subjects  toward  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  students  who  have  elected  majors  in  other 
departments.  When  zoology  is  chosen  as  a  minor  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  work  required  approximates  that  of 
the  full  course  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  zoology.  The 
requirements  for  a  higher  degree,  when  biology  is  chosen  as  a 
major  subject,  are  adequately  stated  under  the  general  require- 
ments for  degrees    (page  45). 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Biology — Lectures  to  accompany 
courses  of  research.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German 
is  required.    Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Mr.  Wieman. 

31.  Research — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 
32a.      Anatomy    and    Physiology    of   the    Cell;     Non-Develop- 
mental Phenomena — Lectures  on  the  structure  and  function  of 
cells  other  than  the  germ  cells.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Guyer. 
33b.    Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell;    the  Germ  Cell — 
Lectures  dealing  with  the  cell  from  the  viewpoint  of  development 
and  inheritance.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Guyer. 
34.     Cytology,  Laboratory — A  laboratory  course  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  cytological  technique  and  to  the  gen- 
eral field  of  cellular  biology.    Each  student  is  assigned  a  special 
problem.     T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Professor  Guyer. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  97. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor    Jones,    Assistant     Professor    Fry,    Assistant 
Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch, 
Mr.   Farnau. 

SPECIAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    HIGHER    DEGREES. 
The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

A.  Chemistry  as  the  Major  Subject. — All  candidates  who 
make  chemistry  their  major  subject  must  offer  the  following 
courses  or  their  equivalents  (see  Chemistry,  Liberal  Arts)  :  la, 
2a,  3b,  4b,  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  12,  13.  In  addition  to  these  require- 
ments, students  who  specialize  in  a  certain  branch  of  chemistry 
must  complete  the  following  courses  in  accordance  with  their 
choice,  before  receiving  the  degree: 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry:  10b,  lib,  21  (one  semester);  17 
(one  semester);  and  ten  credit  hours  elected  from  Courses  14a, 
15a,  16a,  20,  24,  28b,  34,  35b. 
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(b)  Organic  Chemistry:  20,  21,  35b,  17  (one  semester);  and 
ten  credit  hours  elected  from  Courses  10b,  lib,  14a,  18b,  24, 
28b,  34. 

(c)  Physical  Chemistry:  10b,  20,  84,  17  (one  semester);  and 
ten  credit  hours  elected  from  Courses  14a,  19a,  lib,  21,  24, 
28b,  35b. 

B.  Chemistry  as  the  Minor  Subject. — It  is  not  possible  to  state 
precisely  those  courses  which  may  be  required  in  each  particular 
case.  The  choice  will  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  the  major  work  falls.  The  usual 
requirements  will  be  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  5a,  6,  7b.  If  the 
candidate  has  chosen  one  of  the  physical  sciences  as  his  major 
subject.  Courses  12  and  13  (one  semester)  will  be  required;  if 
one  of  the  biological  sciences  has  been  made  the  major  subject. 
Courses  8a  and  9a  will  be  taken. 

The  Master's  Degree. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  requires  that  at  least  sixteen 
of  the  twenty-four  credit  hours  shall  be  taken  in  chemistry.  The 
student  must  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  some  ex- 
perimental work,  or  a  written  account  in  some  detail  upon  a  sub- 
ject suggested  by  the  instructor  under  whose  direction  the 
student  has  been  placed. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES. 

30.  Research. — This  course  requires  at  least  eight  periods 
of  laboratory  work  per  week  under  the  direction  of  some  instruc- 
tor in  the  department.  Problems  for  investigation  may  be  chosen 
from  the  following:  organic  chemistry  (30a),  inorganic  chem- 
istry (30b),  physical  chemistry  (30c),  or  industrial  chemistry 
(30d).     Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Assistant 

Professor   Porter,  Assistant   Professor  Goettsch, 

and  Mr.   Farnau. 

34.  Mathematical  Chemistry — A  study  of  the  application  of 
exact  and  approximate  mathematics  in  physical  science.  Two 
periods  a  week.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Farnau. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  12,  13;   Math.  8a,  9b. 

35b.  Some  Special  Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry.—-A  critical  discussion  of  the  working  hypotheses,  and  the 
theories  of  organic  chemistry.  With  this  end  in  view,  their  appli- 
cation to  the  difficulties  of  certain  complex  cases  are  pre- 
sented in  detail.  Topics  of  consideration  are  chosen  from 
the  following:  optical  and  geometrical  isomerism  of  compounds 
of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  other  elements;  bivalent  carbon  deriv- 
atives; oxonium  compounds;  purine  derivatives;  the  carbohy- 
drates; the  alkaloids;  the  terpines;  tautomerism;  the  polypep- 
tides, proteins,  etc.  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  M.,  F., 
11:30-12:30.  Professor  Jones. 
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40.  Journal  Club  Meetings — Instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  the  department  present  papers  dealing  with  subjects 
under  investigation  in  the  department,  or  critical  reviews  of 
papers  of  general  interest  to  those  engaged  in  advanced  work  or 
research.  All  students  interested  in  chemistry  are  invited  to 
attend.  Meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  and  last  one  hour.  Sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  are  announced  one  week  in  advance. 

For   other   courses   open    to    graduates   see    page    103. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

(The  Nathaniel  Ropes  Foundation  for  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Literature.) 

Professors   Matthews,  Chandler,  . 

For    information    see    page    105. 

ECONOMICS. 

(The  Sinton  Professorship.) 

Professor  Hicks. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

6.  Economic  Theory — An  advanced  course  in  the  elements 
of  economics.  The  work  consists  in  a  comparative  study  of 
the  views  of  representative  economists.    M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hicks. 

7.  Seminary — Opportunity  is  here  given  for  the  detailed 
study  of  specific  problems  in  economics.  Credit  according  to 
work  done.     W.,  4:00-,  Professor  Hicks. 

For   other  courses   open   to   graduates   see    page    106. 

EDUCATION. 
Professor    Burris,    Professor    Hall,    Assistant    Professor    Ballou. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Lectures,  required 
readings,  and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course  pre- 
sents an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various  sciences 
having  educational  significance,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole.  The  second 
part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  elementary 
education  as  determined  by  its  philosophical  meaning  thus 
derived,  and  as  modified  by  practical  considerations.  In  appro- 
priate connections  there  will  be  special  consideration  of  the 
process  of  education  as  world  building.  The  historical  and 
logical  origin,  meaning,  and  classification  of  studies  will  be 
briefly  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  happens  when  we  try  to  know,  and  to  the  place  of 
symbolism  and  systems  of  imitational  and  inventional  expression 
in  education.  Credit  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  take  the 
course  throughout  the  year.     S.,  8:30-9:30,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Burris. 
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Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  spe- 
cial problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily 
for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.  M., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  17.  Educational  Classics. — An  advanced  course 
in  the  History  of  Education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  more  important  writings  of  "Great  Edu- 
cators" of  special  periods.  For  the  year  1909-10  the  period  cov- 
ered embraces  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Open  to 
those  who  have  passed  in  Education  1  or  its  equivalent.  W., 
4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  yeiir.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  12.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting  to 
be  arranged.     W.,  4:00-0:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  College  for  Teachers. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Krapp,  Associate  Professor  Miller, 
Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

20.  English  Seminary.— 5cr/ww//.  W.,  3:00-5:00,  and  hours 
for  conference  on  other  subjects  by  appointment. 

Professor   Krapp. 
For  other  courses  open  to   graduates  see   page   109. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Fenneman,  Mr.  Carman. 

For  courses  open  to  graduates  see  <page   111. 

GERMAN. 

*Professor   Poll,   Assistant    Professor    Lotspeich,    Miss    Schrader, 
Dr.    Bloomfield. 

PRIMARILY    FOR     GRADUATES. 

12.  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend. — Collateral  reading  and  written  reports.  Th.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

11.  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Lectures  in  German  and  col- 
lateral reading.     Th.,  4:000:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5  or  6. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

7.      Middle    High-German Wright's    Middle    High-German 

Primer.   Bachmann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.    Translation 
into  modern  German.     F.,  4:00-6:00.  Dr.   Bloomfield. 

*Abseuton  leave  in  F,urope.  1909-10. 
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8.  Old  High-German — Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik, 
and  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch  are  used  as 
text-books.  Translation  into  modern  German.  During  a  part  of 
the  second  semester  the  Old  Saxon  phonology  and  morphology 
will  be  studied  and  selections  from  the  Heliand  will  be  read.  F., 
4:00-6:00.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

13.  Gothic — Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik;  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Ulfilas;  lectures  on  Germanic  philology.  M.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

26.  Old  Norse — Kahle's  Altislaendisches  Elementarbuch. 
Reading  of  selections  from  the  Sagas.  In  the  second  semester 
selected  poems  of  the  Edda  will  be  read.     W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

9.  German  Seminary — Critical  study  of  Wolfram's  Parzival. 
Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Dr.  Bloomfield. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  113. 


GREEK. 

'  Professor  Harry. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

5.     Rapid    Reading   In  the    Historians W.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

6b.  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek — Second  semester,  F.,  3:00- 
5:00.  Professor  Harry. 

7.  Greek  Seminary — The  Attic  Orators  (1909-10)  ;  The 
Historians   (1910-11).     M.,  3:00-5:00.  Professor  Harry. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  undergraduate  courses  in  Greek. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  115. 

HISTORY. 
Professor  Whitcomb,  Assistant  Professor  Cox,  Mr.  Dilworth. 

PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES. 

34.  Seminary  in  European  History — The  Period  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Members  of  the  seminary  take  up  special  prob- 
lems in  the  career  of  Napoleon  knd  work  them  out  with  the  aid 
of  source  material.  This  requires  a  general  knowledge  of 
European  history  from  1789  to  1815,  such  as  is  afforded  in  Course 
3,  and  also  an  ability  to  read  French  historical  prose.  Two  hours 
a  week;  F.,  4:00-6':00.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

39.     Seminary   in    American    History Politics   and    Political 

Leaders    of    the    Ohio    Valley.      The    course    is    devoted    to    an 
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intensive  study,  from  the  original  sources,  of  selected  national 
political  issues  affecting  this  section,  and  the  social  and  economic 
causes  underlying  them.  Seniors  may  be  admitted.  Two  hours 
per  week;    S.,  10:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

41.  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History — This  course  means  the 
reading  of  a  Latin  text  dealing  with  some  phase  of  mediaeval 
English  or  continental  history,  and  the  preparation  of  reports 
based  on  source  material.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Course  41  is  open  to  properly  qualified  seniors. 

Omitted  in    1909-10. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  116. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Burnam  and  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged. 

9.  Latin  and  Romance  Palaeography. — The  history  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  in  Western  Europe,  from  A.  D.  1  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Students  will  have  abundant  practice  in 
reading  facsimiles.     Three  hours.  Professor  Burnam. 

Course  9  must  be  preceded  by  at  least  four  years  of  under- 
graduate work,  and  requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German. 

Omitted  in   1909-10. 

10.  Latin  Seminary. — Three  hours.  The  author  studied  in 
1909-10  is  Caesar.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

11.  Roman  Religion — Students  must  provide  themselves  with 
G.  Wissowa's  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Roemer,  Muenchen,  1902. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Burnam. 

Omitted  in   1909-10. 

12.  Graduate  Study — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

Professor  Burnam  and  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Hancock,  Professor  Slocum,  Assistant  Professor  Moore, 

Mr.    Kindle. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

30.      Theory     of     Numbers.  —  Natural      Numbers Lectures 

founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Kronecker,  Frobenius,  and 
Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie.     T.,  4:00-6:00;    S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

10a.      Theory    of    Errors    and    Method    of    Least    Squares — 

Wright  and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  general 
theory  of  the  adjustments  of  observations,  with  applications  to 
triangulation  and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas  from  ex- 
perimental data.     M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00,  first  semester. 

Professor  Slocum. 
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11b.      Fourier's    Series    and    Spherical    Harmonics Byerly, 

Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's  theorem  for  the 
development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric  series  is  derived, 
and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investigated.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's  and  Lame's  functions,  with 
applications  to  problems  in  heat,  electricity,  potential,  elasticity^ 
etc.     M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  second  semester. 

Professor  Slocum. 

28.  Theory  of  Functions — Lectures  on  the  theory  of  func- 
tions of  real  variables.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

16a.  Theoretical  IViechanics — A  modern  treatment  of  ana- 
lytical mechanics  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in 
engineering  and  physics.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures^ 
supplemented  by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester, 
M.,  4:00-5:00;   Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

16b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity — A  course  in  the 
mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  16a.  The 
course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  Williamson,  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love. 
Second  semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Slocum. 

26a.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics — A  course  in 
the  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  based  chiefly  on  the  historical 
development  of  the  subject.  Modern  pedagogical  theories  are 
studied  in  their  relation  to  mathematics  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  of  laboratory  and  other  special  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.    First  semester,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Slocum. 

24.  Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions The  theories  of 

Legendre,  Abel,  Jacobi,  and  of  Riemann,  Hermite,  Weierstrass. 
Lectures  founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Fuchs,  S^hwarz,  and 
Weierstrass.     T.,  4:00-6:00;    S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions — The  general  theory  of 
Course  24  specialized  and  illustrated  by  problems  in  Mechanics 
and  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  and  through  geometrical  investi- 
gations, including  the  analytical  representation  of  curves  and 
surfaces.  The  solution  of  certain  algebraical  and  differential 
equations.  Construction  of  tables  of  elliptic  integrals.  The  gen- 
eral theory  of  transformation.  Lectures.  W.,  4:00-6:00;  S., 
11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

20.  Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima  Involving  Several  Vari- 
ables.    The   Calculus  of  Variations Lectures.     W.,  4:00-6:00; 

S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

18a.    Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces The  developments  of  Lie, 

Darboux,    Schwarz,   and   Weierstrass   compared   with   those   of 
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earlier  writers.     Lectures.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30,  first  semester. 
Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Hancock. 

19b.  The  Extended  Realms  of  Rationality — Lectures.  T.,  Th., 
S.,  8:30-9:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Hancock- 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

30.  Seminary — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in 
some  special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable 
for  publication.  Credit  according  to  wprk  dons.  Hours  by  spe- 
cial arrangement.  Professor  Slocum. 

For  other  courses   in    Mathematics  see   page   120. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Tawney. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

7.  Types  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics — A  critical  study 
of  idealism,  realism,  agnosticism,  and  pragmatism  as  exemplified 
in  the  writings  of  modern,  chiefly  nineteenth  century,  writers: 
T.  H.  Green,  F.  H.  Bradley,  Josiah  Royce,  William  James,  John 
Dewey,  Herbert  Spencer,  Auguste  Comte,  Lotze,  G.  E.  Moore, 
Woodbridge,  and  others.  Two  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Th., 
11:30-1:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite :     Courses  la,  3a,  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 

9.  Ethical  and  Epistemological  Problems — A  study  of  the 
problems  of  ethics  and  epistemology  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution.    Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

10.  English  Empiricism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century A  study 

of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  with  especial  reference  to  their  in- 
fluence on  nineteenth  century  thought.  Two  hours,  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

12a.  Philosophical  Method — A  study  of  the  logic  of  certain 
typical  philosophical  tendencies  and  of  the  group  of  philosophical 
disciplines.  The  theme  of  the  course  might  be  called  the  method- 
ology of  reflection.  Two  hours  a  week.  First  semester,  W.,  8:30- 
9:30,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  123. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor   More,   Associate    Professor    Ives, 
Assistant   Professor  Allen,   Mr.   Evens. 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

7.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics — This  course  is  designed 
to  include  three  years'  work.     In   1909-10  the  lectures  discuss 
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the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  1910-11,  heat;  1911-12, 
light.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  More. 

25a.    Theoretical  Mechanics — See  under  Mathematics  16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 

9.  Research — Those  electing  this  course  are  supplied  with 
all  the  apparatus  needed,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Mechanician 
is  at  their  disposal.     Daily. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives, 

and  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  126. 


POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 
Professor  Brooks. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

3.  History  of  Political  Ideas — A  study  of  the  development  of 
political  thought.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval 
political  ideas,  students  being  assigned  collateral  reading  in  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Polybius,  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante, 
and  others.  The  political  philosophers  of  later  date  are 
studied  principally  from  their  writings,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau,  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill,  Maine,  and  Seeley.  The  rela- 
tionskip  between  the  systems  of  the  various  philosophers  and  the 
history  of  their  times  receives  attention.  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00- 
3:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

7.  Modern  Social  Theories. — A  study  of  the  social  theories  of 
Comte,  Mill.  Spencer,  Snhaeffle.  Gumplowicz.  Tarde,  Mackenzie, 
Ward,  Giddings,  and  others.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  consequences  of  the  theories  of  these  writers  in  the  field 
of  practical  social  reform.     T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Brooks. 

19.  Seminary — Designed  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
tailed study  of  special  problems  in  political  and  social  science. 
The  general  topic  for  the  first  semester  is  the  great  move- 
ments in  the  field  of  legislation  and  popular  opinion  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  During  the  second  semester  contemporary 
Utopian  literature  and  the  probable  drift  of  political  and  social 
thought  in  the  near  future  will  be  considered.  Students  are 
required  to  select  some  special  subject  falling  within  this  field 
for  detailed  study.  Reports  on  their  work  will  be  required  at 
intervals  and  the  results  must  be  submitted  in  completed  form 
before  the  end  of  the  year.     T.,  3:15-5:15.     Professor  Brooks. 

For  other  courses  open  to   graduates   see    page    128. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor  Breese  and   Mr.  Lurie. 


PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES. 

3.  Research — Special  investigation  in  the  psychological 
laboratory.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Breese. 

4.  Seminar — A  critical  study  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  psychology.     Reports  and  discussions.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Breese. 

For  other   courses   open   to   graduates  see    page    130. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES.  , 

Professor    Liberma,    Assistant    Professor    Umphrey. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

12.  Old  French. — Old  French  phonology  and  inflections;  ver- 
sification. Lectures,  text  interpretation,  and  collateral  reading. 
M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

Omitted  in   1909-10. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

14.  Early  Spanish — Phonology  and  inflections.  El  Poevia  del 
Cid  and  other  early  monuments  of  Spanish.  History  of  Spanish 
literature  to  Juan  II.     Two  credits.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  14  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  8 
or  22. 

16.  History  of  Old  French  Literature,  from  the  Origins  to  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Lectures  and  reports.  F.,  2:00- 
4:00.  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  IG  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

19b.  Provencal  Language  and  Literature. — An  examination 
of  the  phonetic  laws  underlying  the  transformation  of  Vulgar 
Latin  into  Provencal;  reading  of  Provencal  texts,  especially  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Text-books:  Carl  Appel,  Provenza- 
lische  Chresthomatie  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1902)  ;  Grandgent,  An  Out- 
line of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology  of  Old  Provenqal.  Second 
semester,  T.,  2:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

17.  Seminary — The  sources  of  Moliere's  plays.  Two  credits. 
S.,  10:30-12:80.  Professor  Liberma. 

18.  Latin    and    Romance    Palaeography. — See   Latin    9. 
For   other   courses    open   to    graduates    see    page    132. 
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McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 

the  University. 
JERMAIN  GILDERSLEEVE  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the 

Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of 

Economics  and  Civics. 
HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JOHN  MILLER  BURNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
*MAX  POLL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 
JOSEPH  EDWARD  HARRY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Dean 

of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
LOUIS  TRENCHARD  MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
STEPHEN    ELMER    SLOCUM,    Ph.D.,   Professor   of   Applied 

Mathematics. 
NEVIN   MELANCTHON    FENNEMAN,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of 

Geology  and  Geography. 
MARCO  F.  LIBERMA,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political 

Science. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 

GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

THE  ROPES  PROFESSOR  of  Comparative  Literature. 

GEORGE    MOREY    MILLER,    A.    M.,    Associate    Professor   of 
English. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology. 

JAMES  EDMUND  IVES,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
CLAUDE  M.  LOTSPEICH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man.    (In  charge,  1909-10.) 


*Absent  on  leave  in   Europe,  1909-10. 
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EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
and  Dean  of  Women. 

GEORGE  HENRY  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages. 

JOHN  JERMAIN  PORTER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Metallurgy. 

CHARLES  NAPOLEON  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

SAMUEL  JAMES  McINTOSH  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

MAX  HENRY  GOETTSCH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial   Chemistry. 

ALFRED   BRODBECK,   Director  of   Physical   Education. 

FLORENCE  CAMERON  LAWLER,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  KINSELLA,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

ELSE  SCHRADER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

BENJAMIN  CARLTON  VAN  WYE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking  and  English. 

EARL  FREDERICK  FARNAU,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  KINDLE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HARRY  LEWIS  WIEMAN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  DILWORTH,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
History. 

TAYLOR  SCOTT  CARTER,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

MURRELL  EDWARDS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

LEONARD  BLOOMFIELD,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

REED  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES  ROLF  TRIMBLE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

BISHOP  PLATT  EVENS,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Lab- 
oratory Arts. 

CORA  MAY  BOX,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

ELLEN  ELIZABETH  KIELY,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Romance 
Languages. 

RALPH  O.  OESPER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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LOUIS  ARYAH  LURIE,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

ALFRED  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

PAUL  PHILIP  ROVER,  A.  B.,  Colonial  Dames  Fellow  in  Ohio 
Valley  History. 

EDWARD  G.  RIEMAN,  A.  B.,  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

VERNON  LANTIS,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

EMMA  ANDRIESSEN,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 

CHARLES  HECKER,  Ch.  E.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

EDWARD    STURTEVANT    HATHAWAY,    A.    B.,    Graduate 
Assistant  in  Biology. 

JULIAN  MAAS,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

OTTO  VON  SCHLICHTEN,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

EDWARD  J.  LORENZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION   TO   THE   McMICKEN 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.  They  must  give  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented 
by  sixteen  units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five  reci- 
tation periods  each  week.  Of  these  sixteen  units  every  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must 
present  the  following: 

English — Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition." 

Mathematics — One  unit  in  Algebra  and  one  unit  in  Plane 
Geometry. 

History — One  unit. 

Language — Three  units,  from  the  five  languages:  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish ;  two  units  must  be  in  the  same 
language.  Candidates  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin 
in  the  University  must  present  four  units  in  Latin. 

In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements,  the  candidate  must 
offer  a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below, 
sufficient,  with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of 
sixteen.  The  number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  subject 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Number  of  Units  Accepted  for  Admission. 


Minimum.  Maximum 

Eng-lish 3  requ ired or 

L^atiii  1]  f... or  2  or  3  or 

Greek 1  Three  units  ...or 2  or 

Ti'rprtrh  1    I      required,  two  of       )        nr  9  or  ^  or 

j^rencn i  >    which  must  be  in    1  ...or  z  or  ^  or 

German 1  one  language.  ...or  2  or  3  or 

Spanish iJ  I  ...or 

General  History 1]  (  

Ancient  ^z   I  ...or 

Mediaeval  and  Modern 1  [  one  unit  ;   

Eng-lish }4    j  required.  ...or 

American }4   \  |   ...or 

American  and  Civics 1)  I,  

Alg-ebra 1  required or 1)4  or 

Geometry,  Plane 1  required or 

Geometry,  Solid  }4  ■    or , 

Trig-onometry ^   or 

Civics ^2   , 

Physics 1   

Chemistry 1   

^Zoolog-y 1  

*Botany 1   

Physical  Geography }4 


Astronomy }4   /4 

Geolog-y >^  >^ 

Drawing 1   2 

Manual  Training 1   2 

ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of  the 
sixteen  required  for  admission  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  All  such  entrance  conditions  ijiust 
be  removed  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  register  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  second  year  of  residence  at  the  University. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  on  September  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  1909.  In  1910  they  will  be  held  on  January  24,  25, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  and  on  May  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  according  to  the 
schedule  below. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  these  examinations  must  obtain 
permission  beforehand  from  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 
All  applications  for  permission  to  take  the  entrance  examinations 
should  be  made  at  least  two  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  exam- 
ination period.  Some  of  the  examinations  may  be  taken  in  the 
spring  and  the  remainder  in  the  fall,  if  so  desired.     Students  who 


*  One-half  unit  will  be  allowed  in  Zoology  and  one-half  unit  in  Botany  when 
these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one  unit  in  the  same  year. 
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apply  for  entrance  examinations  at  times  other  than  the  days 
specified  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  University,  coming  from  one 
of  the  accredited  schools,  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  such  school, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  entrance  examinations  within  one 
year  after  leaving  such  preparatory  school,  unless  recommended 
for  examination  by  the  principal  of  the  school  from  which  he 
comes. 

Students  intending  to  take  these  entrance  examinations  should 
consult  the  statement  of  the  entrance  requirements,  as  printed  on 
a  preceding  page,  and  arrange  to  take  their  examinations 

(a)   in  the  fixed  requirements,  and 

(&)  in  enough  additional  subjects  to  make  a  total  of  sixteen 
units. 

The  work  covered  by  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the  various 
subjects  may  be  found  on  the  following  pages.  Specimen  entrance 
examination  questions  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  on  applica 
tion  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 

SCHEDULE  OP  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

September  20,  1909;  January  2 A  and  May  23,  1910: 

8:30-11:00 Eng-lish 3  units 

11:00-12:00 Bno^lish 1  unit  additional 

1:00-  3:00 Physics  1  unit 

3:00-  4:00 Solid  Geometry ^4.  unit 

4:00-  5:00 Physical  Geography ^  or  1  unit 

September  21,  1909;  January  25  and  May  2U,  1910: 

8:30-10:30 Latin lor  2  units 

10:30-12:00 Latin 1  or  2  units  additional 

1:00-  3:00 Chemistry 1  unit 

3:00-  4:00 Astronomy }4  unit 

4:00-  5:00 Civics ^  unit 

September  22,  1909;  January  26  and  May  25,  1910: 

8:30-10:30 French I  or  2  units 

10:30-12:00 French 1  or  2  units  additional 

1:00-  2:30 Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

2:30-  4:00 Algebra 1  unit 

4:00-  5:00 Advanced  Algebra >^  or  1  unit  additional 

Septeynber  23,  1909;  January  27  and  May  26,  1910: 

8:30-  9:30 Ancient  History ^  or  1  unit 

9:30-10:30 American  History }4  or  1  unit 

10:30-12:00...  {  ^^"^^^l  °^  Mediaeval  and    K  ^^^.^ 
I  Modern  History j 

1:00-  2:00 English  History ^^  or  1  unit 

2:00-  3:00 American  History  and  Civics. .1  unit 

3:00-  5:00 Spanish 2  units 
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September  2U,  1909;  January  28  and  May  27,  1910: 

8:30-10:30 German lor  2  units 

10:30-12:00 German 1  or  2  un its  additional 

1:00-  3:00 Zoolog-y Yz  or  1  unit 

3:00-  5:00 Botany Yz  or  1  unit 

September  25,  1909;  January  29  and  May  28,  1910: 

8:30-10:30 Greek 1  or  2  units 

10:30-11:30 Greek 1  unit  additional 

11:30-12:00 Drawing- 1  unit 

1:00-  2:00 Trig-onometry >^  or  1  unit 

2:00-  4:00 Geolog-y  Y  unit 

4:00-  5:00 Manual  Training- 1  unit 

DEFINITION  OF  UNITS. 

Detailed  statements  showing  the  exact  amount  of  work  required 
for  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the  various  subjects  are  here 
presented: 

ENGLISH   COMPOSITION   AND   LITERATURE. 

I.     Three  units.     The  preparation  should  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Composition. — There  should  be  practice  in  writing  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals  throughout  all  the  years  of  the  preparatory 
course.  Essays  and  short  themes  should  be  carefully  corrected  by 
the  teacher  and  often  rewritten  by  the  student.  Subjects  should 
be  drawn  both  from  the  observation  and  experience  of  the  student 
and  from  literature.  Special  attention  should  be  ^iven  to  the 
proper  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  the  method 
of  planning  or  outlining  an  essay. 

Grammar. — It  is  expected  that  the  applicant  will  be  familiar 
with  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  will  be  able  to  explain 
the  construction  of  sentences  that  occur  in  the  classics  he  has 
read. 

English  Classics — The  following  books  are  recommended  for 
reading  and  study,  1909-1910.  For  reading:  Addison's  DeCover- 
ley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Coleridge's  A7icient  Mariner; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynetfe,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur.  For  study  and  practice:  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  or  as  alternative  to  this  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns  or  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
'Camus,  L' Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso;   Shakspere's  Macbeth. 
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Equivalents  for  these  books  will  be  accepted,  but  in  general  it 
is  expected  that  the  applicant's  preparation  will  have  included  the 
reading  of  the  books  in  this  list.  All  the  books  should  be  read 
with  care  and  appreciation,  but  particular  attention  should  be 
given  with  regard  to  form,  structure  and  style  to  those  intended 
for  study  and  practice.  In  addition,  the  student  should  have 
some  definite  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  read  and  of 
the  history  of  their  times. 

The  committing  to  memory  of  fine  passages  from  the  English 
Classics  is  a  practice  much  to  be  commended  and  should  regularly 
form  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  preparatory  course. 

II.  Four  units.  For  four  units  in  English  composition  and 
literature  the  preparation  should  extend  throughout  the  four  years 
of  the  high  school  course.  Besides  the  subjects  mentioned  above, 
the  applicant  should  have  studied  the  outlines  of  English  literary 
history.  His  study  should  be  based  upon  one  of  the  recent 
manuals  of  English  literature,  the  study  of  the  text  being  accom- 
panied by  as  much  reading  as  possible  of  representative  authors. 

The  applicant  for  admission  by  examination  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  questions  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition 
and  English  grammar,  on  the  books  studied  and  on  the  lives  of 
their  authors;  to  write  a  short  descriptive,  narrative,  expository, 
or  argumentative  essay  on  a  subject  suggested  by  his  own  experi- 
ence or  observation,  and  an  essay  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
words  on  a  subject  drawn  from  the  books  read.  The  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  use  of  capitals  in  these  essays  must  be  correct, 
the  words  chosen  with  discrimination,  and  the  sentences  and 
paragraphs  clear  and  well  ordered. 

The  applicant  for  four  units  must  be  prepared  to  answer,  in 
addition,  questions  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 

LATIN. 

I.  First  unit — The  student  should  have  digested  some  Begin- 
ner's Book  like  that  of  Coy,  or  Collar  and  Daniel. 

II.  Second  unit — Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  selected  from  the  remaining  portions  of  that 
work.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  first  year's  preparation  the  stu- 
dent has  mastered  the  declensions,  comparisons,  and  verbal  inflec- 
tions, knows  the  leading  rules  of  syntax,  and  possesses  some 
vocabulary.  Along  with  Caesar  there  should  be  some  exercise  in 
Latin  Composition,  a  wider  and  deeper  acquaintance  with  gram- 
matical principles  of  the  language,  and  a  good  vocabulary.  Sal- 
lust's  Catiline  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  Jugurtha  may  be 
substituted  for  two  books  of  Caesar.  It  is  furthermore  suggested 
that  the  teacher,  if  possible,  vary  the  Caesar  lessons  by  selections 
from  Books  V-VII. 
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III.  Third  unit — Cicero,  In  Catilinam,  I-IV,  and  Pro  Archia, 
with  more  practice  in  composition.  It  is  also  preferred  that  the 
student  should  study  an  additional  oration  or  short  treatise,  e.  g., 
de  Amicitia,  or  selections  from  the  Letters.  He  should  also  begin 
the  practice  of  writing  continuous  prose. 

IV.  Fourth  unit — Vergil's  Aeneid,  I-VI,  with  scanning  and 
prosody.  An  equivalent  amount  of  verse  from  Aeneid,  VII-XII, 
or  Ovid  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  Aeneid,  III  and  V.  If  cir- 
cumstances permit,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  let  Ovid  precede 
Vergil.  It  is  preferable  that  the  composition  done  during  this 
year  be  based  on  Cicero. 

GREEK. 

I.  First  unit — White's  Beginner's  Book  or  an  equivalent. 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 

II.  Second  unit — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II. 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 

III.  Third  unit — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  para- 
graphs I  and  II,  the  following: 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  III  and  IV. 

Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-III. 

Composition. 

Grammar:    Babbitt,  Goodell,  Goodwin,  or  Hadley- Allen. 

FRENCH. 

I.  One  unit: 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple  French  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  French  of  easy  sentences  to  test  the 
candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

(c)  One  full  year  of  five  periods  a  week  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  one  unit.  The  first  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  in  Fraser  and  Sq^ctir's  French  Grammar  may  be  taken  as 
a  standard  of  the  amount  of  grammar  which  should  be  covered 
during  that  period.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to  pronuncia- 
tion and  dictation. 

II.  Two  units: 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  nineteenth  century 
prose.  The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into 
clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(ft)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  regular  verbs; 
the  auxiliaries  etre,  avoir;  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs, 
such  as  aller,  envoyer,  venir,  devoir,  pouvoir,  vouloir,  savoir,  voir, 
dire,  lire,  ecrire,  faire,  croire,  boire,  mettre,  prendre,  and  the 
typical  verbs  partir,  conduire,  craindre,  paraitre. 

(c)  The  translation  into  French  of  simple  sentences  to  test 
the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 
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Two  full  years  of  five  periods  a  week  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  two  units.  Edgren's  French  Grammar,  com- 
plete, maj  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  amount  of  grammar 
which  should  be  covered  during  that  period.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at 
least  three  different  authors.  Suitable  texts  for  these  two  units 
are:  Le  Siege  de  Berlin  and  La  Derniere  Classe,  Daudet;  La 
Mere  Sauvage,  Maupassant;  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Bruno;  Le 
Petit  Chose,  Daudet;  Sans  Famille,  Malot;  La  Tache  du  Petit 
Pierre,  Mairet;  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux,  Labiche  et  Martin;  Le 
Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Labiche  et  Martin;  La  Cigale  chez  les 
Fourmis,  Legouve  et  Labiche. 

Due  attention  should  be  given  to  pronunciation,  conversation, 
and  dictation. 

III.  Three  units.  A  continuation  for  one  year  of  work  just 
outlined.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  easy 
English  prose,  to  answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  ordi- 
nary uses  of  tenses  and  modes.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate 
for  three  units  will  have  worked  through  a  grammar  of  moderate 
completeness  and  will  have  read  five  or  six  hundred  pages  of 
French  during  three  years  of  five  periods  a  week.  Suitable  texts 
for  these  three  units  are:  the  plays  of  Labiche,  Scribe,  etc.;  Oil 
Bias,  Lesage;  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Bruno;  La  Belle  Nivernaise, 
Daudet;  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  Le  Medicin  Malgre  Lui, 
Moliere;  Voltaire's  historical  writings;  Le  Cid,  Corneille;  Copp§e's 
poems,  etc. 

IV.  Four  units. 

(a) The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  clear  and  idiomatic 
English. 

(&)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  irregular  verbs 
and  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  tenses, 
modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

(c)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose. 

(d)  The  writing  of  a  simple  theme  in  French  on  a  given 
topic. 

Four  full  years  in  a  good  preparatory  school  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  four  units.  Not  less  than  six  hundred 
pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at  least  five  different 
authors.  Suitable  texts  besides  those  'given  above,  are  Colom'ba, 
Merimee;  La  Mare  au  Diable,  Sand;  Pecheur  d'  Islande,  Loti;  La 
Canne  de  Jonc,  Vigny;  Horace,  Corneille;  L'  Avare  and  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,  Moliere;   Esther,  Racine;    Le  Gendre  de  M. 
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Poirier,  Sandeau;  Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,  Thierry;  L*  Ex- 
pedition de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Thiers. 

The  student  should  have  constant  practice  in  giving  para- 
phrases and  abstracts.  He  should  be  trained  to  write  French 
from  dictation  in  order  to  enable  him  to  understand  lectures 
delivered  in  that  language. 

GERMAN. 

I.  One  unit. 

(a)      The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple  German  prose. 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  sentences,  to  test 
the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Howell's  or  Harris' 
German  Reader. 

II.  Two  units. 

(a)     The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  German  prose. 

(&)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  connected  prose,  to 
test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar.  The 
requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conjugation  of 
the  weak  and  strong  verbs;  the  declination  of  articles,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the  preposi- 
tions; the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the  elements  of 
syntax,  especially  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Hewett's  or  Harris' 
German  Reader^ 

In  general,  to  obtain  two  units  in  German,  two  years'  work  in 
a  good  preparatory  school  is  required. 

III.  Three  units. 

(o)     The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German. 

(&)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as  Schiller's 
WilhelmTell;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bar nhelm;  Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Fontane's  Vor  dem 
Sturm;    Moser's  Kopnickerstrasse. 

Generally  speaking,  three  years'  work  in  a  good  preparatory 
school  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
three  units. 

IV.  Four  units. 

(a)      The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German. 
(6)      The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar. 
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The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accidence,  the  principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
and  the  essentials  of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modal 
auxiliaries  and  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  six  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Iphigenie;  Freytag's 
Die  Journalisten,  Soil  und  Hahen,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Ver- 
gangenheit;    idehl's  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen. 

In  general,  to  obtain  four  units  in  German,  four  years'  work 
in   a   good  preparatory   school   is   required. 

SPANISH. 
I.    One  unit: 

(a)      The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Spanish  prose. 

(6)  The  essentials  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugations 
of  the  regular  and  the  most  frequently  used  irregular  verbs.  The 
translation  into  Spanish  of  short  sentences,  intended  to  test  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  the  essential  points  in  grammar.  Con- 
versation and  dictation. 

In  general,  one  year's  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  one  unit. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  worked  through  a  short 
Spanish  grammar,  or  the  principal  parts  of  a  more  complete  one, 
and  to  have  read  at  least  one  hundred  pages  of  simple  Spanish. 
Suitable  texts  for  one  unit  are:  Spanish  Reader,  Bronsby;  Vic- 
■  toria  y  Otros  Cuentos,  Asensi;  Gil  Bias,  Padre  Isla;  El  Pdjaro 
Verde,  Valera;  O  Locura  o  Santiddd,  Echegaray;  Zaragueta, 
Carrion  y  Vital  Aza;   El  Clavo,  Alarcon,;    etc. 

II.    Two  units: 

In  general,  two  years'  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  two  units. 
In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  Paragraph  I,  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  have  worked  through  an  elementary  composi- 
tion book  and  to  have  read  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of 
modern  Spanish.  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are:  El 
Capitdn  Veneno,  Alarcon;  El  Si  de  las  Ninas,  Moratin;  Dona 
Perfecta,  Galdos;  Guzman  el  Bueno,  Gil  y  Zarate;  Cuentos 
Alegres,  Taboada;  Legends,  Tales,  and  Poems,  Becquer;  El  Haz 
de  Lena,  Nunez  de  Arce;   Jose,  Valdes;   etc. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I.  Algebra.  One  unit.  Definitions.  Integral  numbers. 
Rational  numbers.  Irrational  numbers.  The  six  fundamental 
operations  of  Algebra.  Algebraic  expressions.  Rational  Algebraic 
expressions.     Application  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  to 
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Rational  Algebraic  expressions.  The  use  of  parentheses.  Especial 
emphasis  given  to  working  within  the  parentheses.  Factoring, 
determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring.  Fractions,  simple  and  complex.  Simple 
equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities.  Systems  of  equations.  Problems  depending 
on  linear  equations.  Involution  and  evolution  of  monomials  and 
polynomials.  Radicals,  including  rationalization.  Exponents, 
including  the  fractional  and  negative.  Imaginary  quantities. 
Elementary  treatment  of  quadratic  equations.  The  solution  of 
simple  problems  in  quadratic  equations.* 

II.  Algebra.  One  and  one-half  units.  In  addition  to  Para- 
graph I,  the  following:  The  completion  of  quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical'  and  literal.  A  standard  form  for  the  solutions  of 
these  equations.  The  discriminant  condition  for  equal  roots,  real 
and  imaginary  roots.  Relations  among  the  roots  and  the  co- 
eflficients  of  the  equation.  The  nature  of  the  roots  when  the 
different  co-efficients  approach  zero.  Simultaneous  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Systems  of  equations,  simple  and  quadratic.  Property  of 
quadratic  surds  and  solution  04  equations  containing  radicals. 
Problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations.  Ratio  and  proportion. 
The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

III.  Algebra.  Two  units.  In  addition  to  the  work  outlined 
in  Paragraphs  I  and  11,  tlie  following:  Convergence  of  infinite 
series.  Binomial  theorem  with  fractional  or  negative  exponents. 
Exponential  and  logarithmic  series.  Formation  of  logarithms  to 
base  e,  to  base  10.  Properties  and  application  of  logarithms.  The 
progressions.     Continued  fractions. 

IV.  Plane  Geometry.  One  unit.  The  work  required  in  Plane 
Geometry  is  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  first  five  books  in 
Wells',  Sanders',  or  Wentworth's  Geometry.  Emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  demonstration  of  original  problems  and  the  solu- 
tion of  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application 
to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 


•It  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  will  be  required  throuj^hout  the  course 
to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equa- 
tions. Familiarity  with  the  metric  system  is  presupposed.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics  and  from 
commercial  life.  The  use  of  gra[)hic  methods  and  illustrations,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  Is  also  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  student  must  be  guarded  against  the  tendency  to 
become  mechanical  in  his  algebraic  woriv.  Algebra  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
T-square.  Above  all  the  student  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  iu  the 
fundamental  principles,  operations  and  definitions.  It  is  recommended  that  Wells' 
Academic  Algebra,  Wentworth's  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  be  used. 
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V.  Solid  Geometry.  One-half  unit.  The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  demonstration  of  original  problems  and  the  solution  of  original 
exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application  to  the  mensura- 
tion of  surfaces  and  solids. 

VI.  Plane  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit.  Definitions  and  re- 
lations of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios,  not  as  lines. 
Circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in 
particular  those  for  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and 
the  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the  half 
angle,  the  product  expression  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two 
sines  or  of  two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric 
expressions  by  means  of  these  formulas. 

VII.  Trigonometry.  One  unit.  In  addition  to  Paragraph  VI, 
the  following:  Solutions  of  triangles,  right-angled  and  oblique, 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  logarithms.  Application  to  heights  and 
distances.  Demoivre's  Theorem.  Properties  of  spherical  tri- 
angles. Formulas  connecting  the  sides  and  angles  of  spherical 
triangles.  Napier's  Analogies.  Gauss'  Theorem.  Solution  of 
spherical  triangles. 

PHYSICS. 

One  unit.  The  candidate  must  be  well  prepared  in  the  ele- 
mentary theory  of  the  subject  and  must  present  a  note-book  show- 
ing the  quantitative  work  done  by  him  in  the  laboratory. 

The  instruction  in  the  class-room  should  include  qualitative 
lecture-room  experiments,  the  solution  of  numerous  problems,  and 
the  study  of  some  one  standard  text-book,  such  as  Hoadley,  Car- 
hart  and  Chute,  Gage  s  Elements,  Wentworth  and  Hill,  and  Hall 
and  Bergen. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  is  required  to 
present  a  laboratory  note-book,  signed  by  the  teacher,  containing 
the  results  of  quantitative  experiments  performed  by  him  in 
the  laboratory.  At  least  thirty  quantitative  experiments  must 
have  been  performed,  of  which  ten  must  be  in  mechanics,  and 
which  must  also  include  three  of  the  subjects,  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  sound.  The  thirty  experiments  are  to  be  selected 
from  a  list  of  sixty  or  more,  which  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  University.  In  general,  the  list  follows  that 
adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  may  be 
found  in  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Smith  and  Hall, 
Chapter  X. 

Laboratory  note-books  will  be  examined  for  neatness,  language, 
accuracy,  and  proficiency  in  physics.  They  should  be  called  for 
within  one  month  after  presentation. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

One  unit.  The  student's  preparation  should  consist  of  an 
elementary  course  in  chemistry  (one  year)  *  of  the  character 
taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  schools.     It  should  include: 

(a)  Individual  laboratory  work,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  time; 

(&)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstration,  to  be  used 
when  expensive  apparatus  or  superior  skill  in  manipulation  is 
indispensable; 

(c)  The  study  of  at  least  one  standard  text-book,  to  the 
end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  connected  view  of  the  subject. 

Either  in  the  class-room  or  by  experimental  treatment  in  the 
laboratory,  the  course  should  take  up  for  consideration  the  impor- 
tant modes  of  occurrenco,  the  principal  methods  of  preparation, 
i;he  essential  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  elementary  substances  and  their  chief  compounds, 
commonly  considered  in  the  standard  text-books.  More  detailed 
study  should  be  given  to  those  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  of 
especial  scientific  importance. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  state  the  significance  of  such 
commonly  used  terms  as  homogeneous  body,  solution,  element, 
compound.  By  the  use  of  definite  examples,  he  should  be  able  to 
show  what  kinds  of  facts  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  such 
essential  laws  as  the  laws  of  definite  and  of  multiple  proportions, 
the  law  of  combining  weights,  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of  gases, 
and  the  law  of  volumes  of  reacting  gases. 

He  should  be  qualified  to  give  a  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  processes  by  the  aid  of  which  chemists  determine  equiva- 
lent weights,  choose  molecular  weights,  and  select  atomic  weights; 
furthermore,  to  explain  the  significance  of  chemical  symbols,  and 
the  manner  of  arriving  at  chemical  formulae  (not  graphic)  after 
the  necessary  quantitive  data  are  obtained  in  the  laboratory. 

Such  terms  as  valence,  acid,  base,  salt,  neutralization,  hydrol- 
ysis, oxidation,  reduction,  decomposition,  dissociation,  electrol- 
ysis, ionization,  should  have  a  meaning  to  the  student,  and  he 
should  be  prepared  to  define  them  correctly  at  least  by  well  chosen 
illustrations^  if  they  can  not  be  defined  precisely  by  words. 

At  the  time  of  and  as  part  of  the  examination  in  chemistry, 
every  student  must  present  a  note-book,  containing  a  description 
of  at  least  forty  experiments.  The  note-book  must  include  draw- 
ings of  essential  pieces  of  apT)araias  used,  and  an  index  of  the 
experiments.  For  the  list  of  experiments  recommended,  address 
the    Secretary    of    the    University.      The    laboratory    note-book 

*The  course  should  cover  from  thirty -five  to  fortv  weeks,  with  four  to  five 
periods  per  week,    Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  count  as  one  period  of  recitation. 
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should  be  called  for  within  one  month  after  presentation. 

Text-books  recommended:  McPherson  and  Henderson,  Hess- 
ler  and  Smith,  Newell,  Bradbury,  Remsen  (Briefer  Course), 
Torrey,  and  Story  and  Lindsay.  Other  texts  than  the  one  pre- 
scribed should  be  available  to  the  student  for  reference.  Ost- 
wald's  Conversations  on  Chemistry  will  be  found  stimulating  and 
suggestive  for  collateral  reading. 

ZOOLOGY. 

One  unit.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  his  orig- 
inal note-book  of  practical  laboratory  study,  together  with  the 
dates  and  the  endorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the 
book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  own  work.  The  note-book 
should  contain  carefully  labeled  outline  drawings  of  the  chief 
structures  studied  in  at  least  fifteen  different  animals,  together 
with  notes  on  the  same.  The  note-book  will  be  graded  as  one- 
ihird  of  the  examination.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  know 
the  classification  of  animals  into  phyla  and  classes,  and  he  must 
be  able  to  state  the  chief  characteristics  and  to  compare  the 
general  life  activities  of  examples  of  each  of  the  principal  classes. 
He  must  know  the  general  plan  of  internal  structure  of  one 
vertebrate  (frog  or  fish)  in  general  comparison  with  the  human 
body;  an  arthropod  (crustacean  or  insect);  an  annelid  (earth- 
worm or  Nereis)  ;  a  coelenterate  (hydroid,  hydra  or  sea-anemone) ; 
a  protozoon  (a  ciliate  and  amoeba  when  possible).  A  mollusk 
(clam  or  mussel),  an  echinoderm  or  a  second  vertebrate  may  be 
Bubstituted  for  any  of  the  above  types.  A  knowledge  of  the  very 
general  features  of  cell  division,  of  the  cellular  nature  of  germ- 
cells,  and  the  essentials  of  embryological  development  will  be 
expected,  as  well  as  some  understanding  of  the  main  facts  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,,  adaptation  to  environment,  and 
variation  of  individuals. 

Such  books  as  Benedict's  Animal  Adaptations,  Colton's  De- 
scriptive and  Practical  Zoology,  Harvey's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Zoology,  or  Kingsley's  Comparative  Zoology  cover  this 
ground  adequately.  At  least  half  of  the  student's  work  must  have 
been  laboratory  work,  guided  by  definite  directions, 

BOTANY. 

One  unit.  A  laboratory  note-book  containing  drawings  of  the 
parts  of  two  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  of  a  fern,  moss,  liverwort, 
toadstool,  lichen,  and  mould,  must  be  presented  with  the  certificate 
of  his  teacher  that  it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The  note-book 
will  count  for  one-third  of  the  work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  tho  different  phyla  and  the  classes  will  be  required,  and  the 
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kind  of  alternation  of  generations  found  in  the  three  highest 
phyla  must  be  known.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal 
plant  societies  and  the  relation  between  their  structures  and 
environments,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  adaptions  by 
which  the  flowering  plant  does  its  necessary  work  are  important 
requirements. 

Bergen,  Bessey,  Atkinson,  Caldwell,  Coulter,  and  Leavitt  are 
representatives  of  the  type  of  elementary  texts  accorded  recog- 
nition. 

BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

One  unit.  A  unit  will  be  accepted  only  when  Botany  and 
Zoology  have  each  been  studied  f«r  half  a  year  in  one  continuous 
course  which  extends  throughout  the  year.  Such  a  course  will 
be  reckoned  as  a  one-unit  course  in  Biology.  A  half  year  of  one, 
independent  of  the  other,  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  student  devote  an  entire  year  to  Botany, 
or  to  Zoology  for  one  unit,  instead  of  combining  Botany  and 
Zoology  for  a  single  unit. 

At  least  half  of  the  work  must  have  been  laboratory  work 
guided  by  definite  directions.  A  laboratory  note-book  containing 
drawings  and  observations  upon  at  least  ten  kinds  of  animals 
(both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate)  and  ten  kinds  of  plants  (both 
■flowering  and  non  flowering)  must  be  presented  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  teacher  that  it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The  student 
will  be  required  to  answer  in  writing  general  questions  upon 
familiar  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  fish,  earthworm,  paramoecium, 
Cray  fish,  etc.,  and  upon  common  plants,  such  as  the  fern,  moss, 
mushroom  and  simple  fiowering  plants.  In  both  Botany  and 
Zoology  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  different  phyl^  and  their  classes  will  be  required. 
The  note-book  will  count  for  one-third  of  the  work. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

One-half  unit.  The  scope  of  the  work  required  for  one-half 
unit  in  Physical  Geography  is  represented  by  the  standard 
modern  text-book^,  some  of  which  are  named  below.  This  in- 
cludes the  earth  as  a  whole,  atmosphere,  ocean  and  land,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  water  on  the  land  in  making 
topographic  features.  Entrance  examinations  may  include  simple 
interpretations  of  topographic  maps,  weather  maps,  and  such 
charts  as  are  given  in  text-books,  the  pointing  out  of  features  of 
scientific  importance  in  such  pictures  as  are  used  in  text-books, 
and  simple  demonstrations  with  globes. 

Dryer,  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography ;  Tarr,  New  Physical 
Geography;  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Introduction  to  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Ward,  Practical  Exercises 
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in  Elementary  Meteorology;  and  Physiography  of  the  United 
States  (10  National  Geographic  Monographs),  are  recommended 
as  suitable  texts. 

One  unit.  For  a  sufficiently  thorough  and  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  at  the  option  of  the  examiner,  a  credit 
of  one  unit  may  be  given.  Examinations  for  one  unit's  credit 
assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  larger  text-books,  a  greater  famil- 
iarity with  laboratory  exercises,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  as  will  enable  the  candidate  readily  to  cite  illus- 
trations of  all  topographic  forms. 

ASTRONOMY. 

One-half  unit.     The  student  should  be  familiar  with: 

(a.)  Such  fundamental  notions  and  definitions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  locate  celestial  bodies. 

(&.)  The  names  and  positions  of  the  most  conspicuous  stars 
and  constellations  and  be  able  to  trace  the  positions  of  the  ecliptic 
across  the  sky  at  certain  times  during  the  year. 

(c.)  The  most  important  facts  concerning  the  form,  dimen- 
sions, mass,  density,  rotation  and  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding seasons,  tides,  eclipses,  and  other  dependent  pnenomena; 
also  methods  for  determining  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

(d.)  The  essentials  concerning  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
including  methods  for  determining  their  respective  distances, 
motions,  etc, 

(e.)  The  various  hypotheses  of  the  stellar  universe  and  cos- 
mogony. 

Every  student  should  visit  a  well-equipped  observatory  at  least 
twice,  once  during  the  day  to  examine  the  apparatus,  and  once  at 
night  to  view  the  heavens. 

GEOLOGY. 

One-half  unit.  The  scope  here  intended  is  that  of  the  text- 
books appropriate  to  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools,  and 
includes  the  elements  of  dynamic,  structural,  and  historical 
geology.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  distinguish  specimens 
of  the  more  general  types  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks;  also 
to  classify  in  a  general  way  the  more  common  fossils  and  state 
the  most  general  facts  concerning  their  place  in  geological  history. 
Examinations  will  also  involve  the  interpretation  of  geologic 
maps.  Laboratory  exercises  may  be  given,  requiring  the  inter- 
pretations of  such  diagrams  and  views  as  are  used  for  text-book 
illustration. 

A  knowledge  of  Physical  Geography  is  required  of  all  can- 
didates in  Geology.  Norton's  Elements  of  Geology,  and  Brigham's 
Text  of  Geology,  are  suitable  texts. 
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HISTORY. 

I.  General  History,  or  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  One 
unit.  General  History:  Myers,  Barnes,  or  G.  B.  Adams  (com- 
plete). Mediaeval  and  Modern  History:  Munro  and  Whitcomb, 
Myers,  Thatcher  and  Schwill,  Harding's  Essentials,  or  Robinson's 
History  of.  Western  Europe  (complete). 

II.  English  History.  One  unit.  English  History:  Mont- 
gomery, Walker,  Andrews,  Cheyney,  Larned,  or  Wrong  (com- 
plete). (Where  half  time  is  given  to  this  subject  a  half  unit 
may   be  offered.) 

III.  Ancient  History.  One  unit.  Ancient  History:  Myers, 
SeigTiobos,  West,  or  Wolfson  (complete).  (Where  half  time  is 
given  to  the  subject  a  half  unit  may  be  offered.) 

IV.  American  History.  One  unit.  American  History:  Adams 
and  Trent,  Channing,  Larned,  McLaughlin,  Montgomery  (stu- 
dent's), McMaster,  or  Harts  Essentials  (complete). 

V.  American  History  and  Civics.  One  unit.  See  list  in  IV 
for  American  History.  For  Civics,  James  and  Sanford :  Govern- 
ment in  State  and  Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text. 

CIVICS. 

One-half  unit.  James  and  Sanford:  Government  in  State  and 
Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text.     (See  V   under  History  above.) 

DRAWING. 

One  unit.  One  unit  for  entrance  will  be  allowed  for  Freehand 
Drawing  or  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  both.  The  student  must  have 
done  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years'  work  of  not  less  than 
four  periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

The  work  in  Freehand  Drawing  should  include  outline  draw- 
ing from  models,  principles  of  light  and  shade,  application  of 
conventional  forms,  ornaments,  design,  etc. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  should  cover  lettering, 
simple  geometric  problems,  projections,  solution  of  problems  of 
helix,  cycloid,  parabola,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  his  examination  a  full  set  of  draw- 
ings, with  the  teacher's  certificate  that  they  are  the  candidate's 
work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Drawing.  Two  units — Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed  the 
drawing  which  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  Manual  Training  course, 
providing  it  covers  four  years  of  work  and  is  done  in  accordance 
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with  the  regulations  governing  laboratory  work;  that  is,  twice 
the  time  must  be  given  to  the  subject  each  week  as  is  given  to  a 
regular  recitation  period. 

Shop  work.  Two  units — Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  shop  work  of  the  four-year  course  in  Manual  Training.  The 
course  must  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making, 
foundry  work,  forging,  and  machine  work,  and  there  must  accom- 
pany such  work  the  proper  courses  in  drawing. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  shop  to  receive  one  credit  must 
be  at  least  double  the  time  spent  in  regular  recitation  work.  The 
candidate  for  admission  on  examination  must  present  at  the  time 
of,  and  as  a  part  of  his  examination  a  certified  list  of  courses 
completed  by  him,  the  drawings  for  the  same,  and  such  state- 
ments of  his  work  as  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  course. 


ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE  FROM  ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS. 

V/ork  of  passing  grade  will  be  accepted  from  graduates  of  the 
University's  accredited  schools  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate,  signed  by 
the  principal  of  the  school,  certifying  to  the  work  of  the  candi- 
date. All  certificates  presented  for  admission  must  specify  the 
work  actually  done  and  the  grade  received  in  each  course.  Blank 
forms  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  Director  of 
School  Affiliation. 

These  certificates,  properly  made  out,  should  be  sent  to  the 
"Director  of  School  Affiliation,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,"  as  soon  as  possible  after  graduation,  and  at  least  five 
days  before  the  first  day  of  registration.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
certificate,  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation  will  pass  upon  the 
application  and  if  it  is  satisfactory,  will  send  a  card  of  admission, 
which  should  be  presented  to  the  Registrar  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  If  the  certificate  is  not  satisfactory,  the  candidate  will 
be  informed,  so  that  he  may  prepare  himself  for  the  entrance 
examinations. 


♦LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  preparatory   schools  and   high   schools  are  on 
the  accredited  list  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     This  list  is 

*  Superinteiidenls  or  piiticipals  who  may  desire  to  have  their  schools  accredited 
by  the  University,  should  address  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 
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subject  to  change  from  year  to  year,  and  each  school  is  visited 
each  year  by  a  representative  of  the  University: 


CITY 

Bellevue,    Ky 

Carthage,    O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,   O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,     O.     .  .  . 

Cincinnati,   O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,   O 

College  Hill,  O.  .. 
College  Hill,  O.  .. 
Covington,     Ky.     .  . 

Dayton,  O 

Glendale,    O 

Hamilton,   O 

Hartwell,    O 

Home  City,  O.  .  . 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. . . 
Lawrenceburg,     Ind 

Lebanon,    O    

Lockland,    O 

Ludlow,    Ky 

Madisonville,  O.  . 
Middletown,    O.     .  . 

Milford,    O 

Newport,     Ky.      .  .  . 

Norwood,    O 

Oxford,    O 

Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 
Wyoming,   O 

^Superintendent 


NAME    OF    SCHOOL 


High    School     

High    School     

Oakhurst   Collegiate    School    

The     Bartholomew     Clifton     School, 
Franklin     .School      , 


The   College   Preparatory  School   for 
Girls      


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School    

Hughes   High    School    

Walnut    Hills    High    School     

Woodward    High    School    

University    School     

Notre   Dame  .Academy.  Grandin    Rd, 

Ohio    Military    Institute     

High    School     , 

High    School     

Steele    High    School    

High    School     

High    School     

High     School     

High     School     

High     School     

High     School     

High     School     

High     School     

High     .School     

High     School     

High     .School     

High     School     

High     School     

High     School     

The   Academy  of  Oxford    College    .  . 

High     School     

TTieh     School     


PRINCIPAL 

H.  L.  Eby 

C.  A.   Wilson 
H.    F.    Kendrick 

\  Miss   E.    A.    Ely 
\  Mary    F.    Smith 
]  J.    E.    White 
I  G.    S.    Sykes 

Mary   Doherty 

I  Mrs.  H.  Miller 
\  Emma  L.   Parry 
E.    W.    Coy 

Wm.  T.   Harris 

E.  D.  Lyon 

Wm.   E.    Stilwcll 

t  Sister     Frances 

(  §  A.  M.  Henshaw 
]  S.   P.   C.   Roberts 
I  G.    N.    Tremper 
|*Wm.    Altamcr 
(  H.   S.  Cox 
;  •  H.    O.    Sluss 
(  C.    L.    Loos.    Tr. 
|*E.    N.    Brown 

E.    H.    Foster 

\  W.    P.    Cope 
\  *  Darrel    Joyce 
\  S.    J.    Mauchly 
/  *J.    L.    Trislcr 
J.    O.    Falkenburg 

)  F.    E.    Andrew 
l*C.    M.    Marble 
j  M.    D.    Webb 
)*J.    W.    Riddle 
\  Joseph    Lylc 
/*J.    M.    Hamilton 

*S.    F.    Dial 
)  W.     D.     Reynolds 
I  *  C.    G.    Walden 

*C.    M.    Merry 
S  Geo.  G.  Stahl 
)*    A.     Powell 
J  L.   D.  Grannis 
/  *  J.    L.    Fortncy 
J  C.   G.   ILimmond 
'  *  E.    Regenstein 
)  W.  W.   Mclntire 
/*W.  S.  Cadman 

Mary   Thompson 

T.    L.    Simmermon 
C.    S.   Fav 


.Mother  Superior 


§Coniniandam 
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The  work  of  the  following  schools  is  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Graduates  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit 
without  examination  for  such  work  as  they  have  completed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 


Cincinnati,     O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Cincinnati,    O 

Dayton,     O 

Dayton,    Ky 

Highlands,    Ky 

Mt.     Washington,     O 
Terrace  Park,  O.    . . 


NAME  OF  SCHOOIv 


East  Night  High   School    

West  Night  High   School    

Notre   Dame  Academy,    Sixth   Street 
Notre    Dame    Academy,    Court    and 

Mound     Streets     

College     Preparatory     !-"chool     .... 

High    School     

High     School      

High    School     

High    School     


PRINCIPAL 


Albert     Schwartz 
W.  C.  Washburn 

Sister    Mary    Borgia 

Sister  Cornelia 
A.    B.     Shauck 
James  McGinnis.Supt. 
F.  A.  Cosgrove 

A.  M.   Beck,   Supt. 

B.  T.    Shiek 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  for  "Admission  on  certificate  from  accredited  schools." 

The  list  of  schools  approved  by  this  Association  for  1909-10 
is  as  follows : 


COLORADO 

COLORADO— Continued. 

Aspen 

La  Junta    (Otero  County) 

Canon    City 

Leadville 

Canon  City  (South) 

Longmont 

Colorado  Springs 

Loveland 

Colorado    State    Prep. 

Monte  Vista 

(Boulder) 

Pueblo:  District  1 

Cripple  Creek 

District  20 

Delta 

Rocky    Ford 

Denver : 

SaHda 

East    Side 

Trinidad 

Manual  Training 

Victor 

North   Side 

South    Side 

ILLINOIS 

West  Side 

Alton 

Durango 

Aurora 

Florence 

East 

Fort  Collins 

West 

Fort  Morgan 

Belleville 

Golden 

Belvidere : 

Grand  Junction 

North 

Greeley 

South 

Idaho    Springs 

Bloomington 
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ILLINOIS-Continued. 

Blue    Island 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

(Peoria) 
Cairo 
Carthage 

Carthage  College  Academy 
Centralia 
Champaign 
Chicago : 

Austin 

Calumet 

Crane  (Man.  Tr.) 

Curtis 

Englewood 

Hyde  Park 

Lake 

Lake  View 

McKinley 

Marshall 

Medill 

Phillips 

South  Chicago 

Tuley 

Waller 
Chicago  Heights  (Bloom  Tp.) 
Clinton 
Danville 
Decatur 
De  Kalb  Tp. 
Desplaines    (Maine   Tp.) 
Dixon 
Dundee 
DuQuoin  Tp. 
Elgin 

Elgin  Academy 
Evanston   Academy 
Evanston  Tp. 
Ferry  Hall   (Lake  Forest) 
Francis  Shimer  Academy 
F.  W.  Parker  (Chicago) 
Freeport 
Galva 
Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

(Onarga) 
Harrisburg  Tp. 
Harvey   (Thornton  Tp.) 
Highland   Park    (Deerfield 

Tp.) 
Hinsdale 
Hoopeston 
Illinois  Woman's  College 

Prep.  Dep't  (Jacksonville) 
Jacksonville 
Joliet  Tp. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  Tp. 
Kankakee 
Kenwood  Inst.  (Chicago) 


ILLINOIS-Continued. 

Kewanee 

Lake  Forest  Academy 

La  Salle  (Peru  Tp.) 

Lovington  Tp. 

Lyons  Tp.  (La  Grange) 

Macomb 

Marshall 

Mattoon 

Maywood  and  Melrose 

Park  Tp. 
Moline 
Monmouth 
Morgan  Park 
Mt.  Vernon  Tp. 
New  Trier  Tp. 
Normal 

N.  W.  Military  Academy 
Oak    Park   Tp. 
Ottawa  Tp. 
Pekin 
Peoria 
Polo 

Pontiac  Tp. 
Princeton  Tp. 
Quincy 
Rochelle. 
Rockford 
Rock  Island 
Savannah  Tp. 
Springfield 
Sterling  Tp, 
Streator  Tp. 
Sycamore 
Taylorville  Tp. 
Tuscola 
Urbana 

Waukegan  Tp. 
Western  Military  Academy 

(Upper  Alton) 
Wheaton 

INDIANA 

Alexandria 

Anderson 

Angola 

Attica 

Bedford 

Columbus 

Connersville 

Crawfordsville 

Evansville 

Fort   Wayne 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Greenfield 

Greensburg 

Howe   (Lima) 
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INDIANA-Conlinued. 

Huntington 
Indianapolis 

Manual   Training 

Shortridge 
Lafayette 
La  Porte 
Michigan  City 
Mishawaka 
Mount  Vernon 
Muncie 
New  Albany 
New  Castle 
Noblesville 
Peru 

Plymouth 
Rensselaer 
Rochester 
Rushville 
Seymour 
South  Bend 
Terre  Haute 
Tipton 
Union  City 
Valparaiso 
^  Wabash 
Warsaw 
Washington 

IOWA 

Algona 

Ames 

Boone 

Burlington 

Cedar  Rapids 

Centerville 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 

Clinton 

Corning 

Corydon 

Council  Bluffs 

Cresco 

Creston 

Davenport 

Decorah 

Denison 

Des   Moines : 

East 

North 

West 
Dubuque 
Eagle  Grove 
Fort  Dodge 
Grinnell 
Ida  Grove 
Independence 
Iowa  City 
Keokuk 


IOWA— Continued. 

Marengo 
Marion 
Marshalltown 
Mason  City 
Missouri  Valley 
Muscatine 
Newton 

Onawa  ' 

Osage 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 
Red  Oak 
Sac  City 
Sheldon 
Sioux  City 
Spencer 
Villisca 
Vinton 
Washington 
Waterloo:   East 
West 
West  Liberty 
KANSAS 
Abiline 

Arkansas  City 
Emporia 
Fort   Scott 
Hiawatha 
Holton 
lola 

Junction  City 
Kansas  City 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Ottawa 
Paola 

Sumner  Co.   (Wellington) 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Winfield 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian 
Albion 
Alpena 
Ann    Arbor 
Battle  Creek 
Bay  City:  East 
West 
Belding 

Benton  Harbor 
Benton  Harbor  Col.  Inst. 
Bessemer 
Big  Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Calumet 
Caro 
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MICHIGAN— Con  tinued . 

Charlotte 
Cheboygan 
Chelsea 
Coldwater 
Crystal  Falls 
Detroit : 

Central 

Eastern 

Higgins 

Home  and  Day 

Macmillan 

University 

Western 
Dowagiac 
Escanaba 
Grand  Haven 
Grand    Rapids 
Hancock 
Hastings 
Holland 
Houghton 
Howell 
Ionia 

Iron  Mountain 
Ironwood 
Ishpeming 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lake  Linden 
Lansing 
Ludington 
Manistee 
Manistique 
Marquette 
Marshall 
Menominee 
Monroe 
Muskegon 
Mt.  Clemens 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Negaunee 
NiTes 
Norway 
Otbcgo 
Petoskey 
Pontiac 
Port  Huron 
Portland 
Saginaw :    East 
West 
St.  Johns 
St.    Joseph 
Sault   Ste.   Marie 
South  Haven 
Three  Rivers 
Traverse  City 
Union  City 


MICHIGAN-Continued. 

Wyandotte 
Ypsilanti 
MINNESOTA 
Albert  Lea 
Anol:a 
Austin 
Blue  Earth 
Cloquet 

Duluth  Central 
Eveleth 
Fairmont 
Faribault 
Fergus   Falls 
Grand  Rapids 
Hastings 
Hibbing 
Hutchison 
Lake  City 
Mankato 
Marshall 
Minneapolis: 

Central 

East 

North 

South 

West 
Montevideo 
Moorhead 
Morris 
New    Ulm 
Northfield 
Owatonna 
Red  Wing 
Rochester 
St.  Cloud 
St.  James 
St.  Paul: 

Central 

Cleveland 

Humboldt 
St.  Peter 
Sleepy    Eye 
Stillwater 
Two  Harbors 
Virginia 
Waseca 
Wells 
Willmar 
Winona 
MISSOURI 

Blees  Military  Academy 

(Macon) 
Carrollton 
Carthage 
Drury  College  Academy 

(Springfield) 
Hardin  College    (Mexico) 
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MISSOURI— Continued. 

Kansas  City: 

Central 

Manual    Training 

Westport 
Kemper  Military  School 

(Booneville) 
Maryville 
Mexico 
Nevada 
Poplar  Bluff 
St.  Joseph 
St.  Louis: 

Central 

Hosmer  Hall 

McKinley 

Manual  Training 

Smith  Academy 

Yeatman 
Sedalia 

Stephen's   College 
Trenton 
Walther  College 

(St.  Louis) 
Webster  Grove 
Wentworth  Military 

Academy 
Westminster  Academy 
WilHam  Woods  College 

(Fulton) 

MONTANA 

Anaconda 

NEBRASKA 

Beatrice 
Blair 

Brownell    Hall    (Omaha) 
Fairbury 
Fall  City 
Fremont 
Hastings 

Hastings  Academy 
Holdrege 
Kearney 
Lincoln 

Lincoln   Academy 
Nebraska  City- 
Nebraska  Military  Acad. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  Acad. 
Norfolk 
North  Platte 
Omaha 
Pawnee  City 
Seward 
South  Omaha 
Superior 
Tecumseh 
York 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Devil's  Lake 
Fargo 
Grafton 
Grand  Forks 
Jamestown 


OHIO 


Akron 

Akron  Buchtel  Academy 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Bellefontaine 

Bowling  Green 

Bryan 

Cambridge 

Canal  Dover 

Canton 

Chillicothe 

Cincinnati : 

Franklin  School 

Hughes 

University  School 

Walnut  Hills 

Woodward 
Circleville 
Cleveland : 

Central 

Glenville 

Lincoln 

South 

University  School 

West 
Cleveland  Heights 
Collinwood 
Columbus 

Central 

East 

North 

School  for  Girls 

South 
Conneaut 
Coshocton 
Defiance 
Delaware 

Doane  Acad.   (Granville) 
East  Cleveland 
East  Liverpool 
Elyria 
Findlay 
Fostoria 
Fremont 
Gallipolis 
Geneva 
Glendale 
Greenfield 
Greenville 
Hamilton 
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OHIO-Continued. 

Hillsboro 

Kent 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Lima 

London 

Lorain 

Madisonville 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins  Ferry 

Marysville 

Masillon  ♦ 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon 

Nelsonville 

Newark 

New  Philadelphia 

Norwood 

Oberlin 

Oberlin  Academy 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

(Academy) 
Painesville 
Piqua 

Portsmouth 
Ravenna 
St,   Marys 
Salem 
Sandusky 
Sidney 
Steubenville 
Toledo 

Toledo  Smead  School 
Troy 
Urbana 
Van  Wert 
Wapakoneta 
Warren 
Wauseon 
Wellsville 
Willoughby 
Wooster 
Wyoming 
Xenia 
Zanesville 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 
Oklahoma  City 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen 

All  Saints    (Sioux  Falls) 

Brookings 

Canton 


SOUTH  DAKOTA- Continued. 

Deadwood 

Huron 

Lead 

Mitchell 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

Sioux  Falls 

Vermillion 

Watertown 

Webster 

Yankton 

WISCONSIN 

Antigo 
Appleton 
Ashland 
Baraboo 
Beaver  Dam 
Beaver  Dam  Acad. 

(Wayland) 
Beloit 

Beloit  Academy 
Chippewa  Falls 
Columbus        " 
Delavan 
Eau  Claire 
Elkhorn 
Evansville 
Fond  du  Lac 
Fort  Atkinson 
Grand  Rapids 
Green  Bay  (East) 
Hartford 
Hudson 
Janesville 
Kaukauna 
Kenosha 
La  Crosse 
Lancaster 
Madison 

Madison   (Wisconsin  Acad.) 
Manitowoc :  North 

West 
Marinette 
Marshfield 
Menomonie 
Merrill 
Milwaukee : 

East 

North 

South 

West 
Milwaukee 

(Downer  Seminary) 
Monroe 
Neenah 
Neillsville 
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WISCONSIN— Contiuued.  WISCONSIN-Coiititiued. 

New  Richmond  Stevens  Point 

Oconomowoc  Stoughton 

Oconto  Sturgeon  Bay 

Oshkosh  Superior : 

Platteville  Blaine 

Plymouth  Nelson  Dewey 

Racine  Toma 

Racine   College  Viroqua 

(Gram.    School)  Washburn 

Reedsburg  Waukesha 

Rhinelander  Carroll  Col.  Acad. 

Ripon  (Waukesha) 

River  Falls  Waupaca 

Sheboygan  Wausau 

Sinsinawa  Wauwatbsa 

(St.  Clara  Academy)  Whitewater 

South  Milwaukee  WYOMING 

Sparta  Cheyenne 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  qualified  to  do  Uni- 
versity work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  lectures  and 
laboratory  courses.  They  will  be  required  to  furnish  documentary 
evidence  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  and  also  to  satisfy 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability  to  carry 
on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  degpee 
he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special  students 
are  amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regular  students 
In  matters  of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

STUDENTS  ENTERING  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

An  undergraduate  of  a  college  or  university  desiring  to  enter 
the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  present  to  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has 
done  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  work  to  meet  the  regu- 
lar entrance  requirements,  together  with  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orable dismissal  from  the  collega  or  university  last  attended. 
He  will  be  given  credit  for  work  of  University  grade  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  for  ''Admiss'.on  to  Advanced  Standing." 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

All  applications  for  advanced  credit  must  be  made  within  three 
weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  in 
which  advanced  standing  is  desired.  Students  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  either  upon  presentation   of  a  certificate 
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from  a  college  of  approved  standing  or  by  examination.  All 
students  applying  for  advanced  standing  must  first  have  satisfied 
the  entrance  requirements,  the  same  as  regular  students. 

REGISTRATION. 

New  students  registered  in  1909  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  23  and  24;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  September 
25.  In  1910  they  should  register  on  Monday,  January  31.  Stu- 
dents registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  designated  above 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

New  Students — A  student  shall  (1)  take  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Freshmen  the  Certificate  of  Admission  received 
from  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation  and,  after  consultation, 
fill  out  the  course  card  received  from  the  Committee;  (2)  take 
the  Certificate  of  Admission  and  the  Course  Card  to  the  Regis- 
trar; (3)  pay  the  library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory  fees 
when  such  are  required)  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (4)  get  a 
receipt  for  matriculation  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (5)  file 
the  course  card  received  from  the  Advisory  Committee  in  a  box 
prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

Upper  Classmen  should  fill  out  the  registration  blank  and 
present  it  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  give  in  exchange  a  Card  of 
Matriculation  Fees,  which  must  in  turn  be  presented  to  the  Clerk. 
After  paying  the  library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  when 
such  are  necessary),  upper  classmen  should  take  the  Clerk's  re- 
ceipts to  their  respective  Deans,  and  receive  their  Course  and 
Schedule  Cards.  The  young  men  will  obtain  these  cards  from 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  young  women 
from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

On  the  Course  Card  each  course  must  be  designated  by  the 
department  and  the  number  of  the  course,  special  title,  and  the 
number  of  hours  credit,  e.  g.: 

English  1:     Rhetoric  and  Composition 3 

Mathematics  1:     Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Ana- 
lytical Geometry   4 

In  filling  out  election  blanks  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
note  the  advertised  hours  of  courses,  in  order  that  conflicts  may 
be  avoided. 

No  change  will  be  permitted  on  the  Course  Card  after  the 
expiration  of  three  days  from  the  last  day  of  registration. 

All  Course  and  Schedule  Cards  must  be  filled  out  and  deposited 
in  the  boxes  provided  for  that  purpose  before  four  o'clock  on  the 
last  registration  day. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  after  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  unless  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not  en- 
tering at  the  opening  of  the  semester  be  presented  to  the  Dean; 
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and  in  no  event  will  any  person  be  permitted  to  enter  the  work 
of  any  semester  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  that  semes- 
ter. In  accordance  with  this  regulation,  no  person  was  ad- 
mitted to  work  of  the  first  semester  of  1909-10  after  October 
16,  1909;  for  the  second  semester,  the  last  day  of  admission  is 
February  19,  1910. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  the  only  degree  conferred 
upon  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  "unit"  for  reckoning  credit  in  the  University  is  a  sub- 
ject pursued  for  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-four  credits  are  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  which  the  required  subjects  as  outlined  be- 
low must  be  a  part.  It  is  required,  moreover,  that  every  candi- 
date for  this  degree  must  attain  a  grade  not  lower  than  C  in  at 
least  sixty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  credits. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

1.  English  1,  three  hours  per  week,  to  be  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year. 

2.  One  of  the  *sciences.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or 
Physics,  with  laboratory  work,  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Those  students  who  elect  Mathematics  in  their  freshman  year 
are  permitted  to  postpone  their  work  in  Science  until  the 
sophomore  year. 

3.  A  three-hour  course  for  one  year  in  either  Psychology  or 
Philosophy,  not  to  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year. 

4.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  out  of  four  (Greek, 
Latin,  French,  or  German).  It  is  advised  that  this  knowledge 
be  acquired  before  the  junior  year. 

In  case  fcur  units  in  any  language  are  offered  for  admission, 
the  requirement  in  this  language  shall  be  regarded  as  fulfilled; 
in  case  two  units  in  any  language  are  offered,  the  student  shall 
be  required  to  take  an  additional  three-hour  University  course 
for  one  year  in  the  same  language  during  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  year. 

5.  Three  hours  per  week  in  the  department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  two  hours  for 
all  members  of  the  Sophomore  class.  (This  rule  does  not  apply 
to  those  students  giving  part  of  their  time  to  law,  medicine,  or 
theology.) 


*Science  may  be  elected  in  the  sophomore  year  by  freshmen  who  are  takinjf 
both  Greek  and  I<atin. 
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On  or  before  the  first  week  of  the  senior  year  students  who 
have  not  been  certified  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  as  having  fulfilled  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  language,  must  pass  an  examination  to  determine 
that  they  have  fulfilled  these  requirements. 

At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  each  student 
is  required  to  select  work  in  two  departments,  in  each  of  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation. 

The  last  year  of  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

For  information  regarding  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  consult  announcement 
under  the  Graduate  School. 


ELECTION  OF  STUDIES. 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  who 
are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree: 

English  1 3  hours. 

Language   3  hours. 

*Science  or  Mathematics    5  hours. 

Total 11  hours. 

The  selection  of  the  remainder  of  the  work  for  the  freshman 
year  is  left  to  each  student  in  conjunction  with  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  noted  under  "Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,"  the  department  statements,  and  "Elec- 
tion of  Studies,"  all  studies  are  open  to  election. 

In  all  laboratory  courses  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  lao- 
oratory  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour  and 
the  preparation  therefor.  Without  permission  from  the  Dean, 
no  student  shall  elect  courses  amounting  to  more  than  eighteen 
hours  per  week  of  University  work,  exclusive  of  the  work  in 
Physical  Education. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission, 
but  take  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week,  are  called  "irregular 
students,"  and  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  every  instance.  (See 
"Fees.")  No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  courses  in  more  than 
five  subjects  in  any  one  semester. 

*  Freshmen  who  take  both  Greek  and  I^atin   will  he  permitted  to  take   their 
science  in  the  sophomore  year. 
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SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  of  Law.  A  student  who 
has  received  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  may,  in  the  third  year,  elect  from  four  to 
six  hours  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  year  of  the  law  course,  as  a 
substitute  for  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  may  in  the  same  way  take  the  remainder  of  the 
thirteen  hours  of  the  first  year's  course  in  the  College  of  Law. 
Thus  a  student  may  obtain  both  the  academic  and  legal  degrees 
In  six  years. 

Pre-Medlcal  Course.  Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
who  expect  to  study  Medicine  may  elect  the  pre-medical  course 
outlined  below,  after  receiving  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 

First  Year —  Hours. 

Zoology 5 

English 3 

Chemistry 5 

Physics  (lecture)    3 

German  or  French 3 

Total 19 

Second    Year —  Hours. 

Zoology 5 

Chemistry 5 

Physics    (laboratory)    2 

German  or  French 3 

Psychology    3 

Elective    2 

Total 20 

Third    Year —  Hours. 

Biology 5 

Chemistry 6 

Philosophy 2 

Modern  Language   3 

Elective 5 

Total 21 

Thus  both  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  may  be  obtained  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years. 
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Credit  for  Hebrew  Taken  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  in 
the  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  with  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  whereby  students  of  these  institutions  who  are  pursu- 
ing a  course  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  may  be  allowed  to 
count  work  in  Hebrew  taken  in  these  institutions  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  the  amount  of  two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  for  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  and  three  hours  per  week  for  three  years  in  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  provided  such  work  is  regularly  entered 
upon  the  election  schedules  of  the  University. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.  By 
an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  students 
from  the  University  may  elect  from  the  courses  stated  in  the 
catalogue  in  drawing,  modeling  and  carving,  not  more  than  six 
hours'  work  in  any  one  semester,  and  receive  credit  therefor  on 
the  books  of  the  University,  provided  these  courses  have  been 
duly  eutered  on  the  election  blank  and  the  proper  certificate  from 
the  Director  of  the  School  is  presented  on  their  satisfactory 
completion.  Not  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work  in  the  Art 
Academy  will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  select  Education  in  the  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  in  lieu  of  the  work  in  one  of  the  two  depart- 
ments in  each  of  which  he  is  required  to  obtain  at  least  sixteen 
credits  before  graduation;  provided  the  selection  of  such  courses 
in  Education  be  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  courses  in  Special  Method 
be  offered  for  this  purpose. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  accept  toward  its  degree  work 
done  in  the  College  for  Teachers  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four 
hours,  not  more  than  five  hours  of  which  may  be  taken  in  special 
method  courses.  The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  allowed 
are  as  follows:  — 

Education  1.    History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

Education  2.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

Education  4b.     School  Economy. 

Education  6a.     Educational  Psychology. 

Education  14.    Special  Method  in  Elementary  English. 

Education  16b.     Special  Method  in  History. 

Education  18a.  Kindergarten  Principles  in  their  Application 
to  Primary  Work. 

Education  20b.     Special  Method  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Education  22a.     Special  Method  in  Geography. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  tor  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Libera]  Arts  and  in  the  case  of  the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of 
Women,  A  student  who  has  been  absent  must  report  to  his  or 
her  Dean  within  a  week  after  returning  to  the  University,  or  the 
absence  shall  be  counted  as  unexcused. 

A  student  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester's  examina- 
tions in  any  subject  and  shall  be  reported  as  having  failed  therein 
when  his  unexcused  absences  in  that  subject  are  as  follows: 

For  one-hour  course 2  absences. 

For  two-hour  course 4 

For  three-hour  course 5 

For  four-hour  course 7 

For  five-hour  course 9 

For  six-hour  course 10 

The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows : 
A:    90-100. 
B:    80-89. 
C:    70-79. 
D:    60-69  Passed. 
E :     50-59  Conditioned. 
F:      0-49  Failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid  term  or  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  with  restricted  work 
for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  if 
similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss 
the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  "D"  in  one-half  of 
his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  Univer- 
sity work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause,  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that  every 
student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall  submit 
to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 
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In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected  for 
that  semester. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Office  of  School  Affiliation. 

FEES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 

of  Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.     If  fees  are  not 

paid  promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from 

attendance  upon  their  classes.    No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five 
dollars  per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati.  All  other  rfgalar  students  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  par  semester. 

All  Special  students,  and  Irregular  students  (i.  e.,  students  who 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission  but  take  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  work  a  week  by  special  permission)  are  charged 
tuition  at  the  rate  of  ihree  dollars  per  crerlit  hour,  in  advance.  A 
credit  hour  is  one  hour's  work  a  week  carried  through  a  semester 
or  half  year.  For  instance,  tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would 
amount  to  nine  dollars  a  semester,  or  eighteen  dollars  a  year; 
for  a  five-hour  course,  fifteen  dollars  a  semester,  or  thirty  dollars 
a  year. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  are  residents  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  elect  any  work  whatsoever  in  the 
College, of  Engineering,  are  charged  the  full  tuition  fee,  which  is 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Psychology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester  in  advance.  (Five  dollars 
per  semester,  in  advance,  for  a  laboratory  course  of  one  period 
a  week.) 

Chemistry,  "fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 
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Diploma  Fee.  Students  who  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,  which  must  be 
paid  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring 
the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 
(This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed 
without  a  supplemental  examination.)  A  fee  of  five  dollars  will 
be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated, 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  in  the  Special  Courses  for  Teachers.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee 
of  five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses  to 
all  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  residents  of  Cincinnati  or 
who,  although  non-residents,  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  course  per  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

Fees  in  the  External  Courses — See  page  135. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Professor  Porter. 

The  Cincinnati  Observatory,  constituting  the  astronomical 
department  of  the  University,  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of 
Mount  Lookout.  The  grounds  comprise  about  six  acres.  In  the 
center  of  this  tract  is  the  main  building,  surmounted  by  a  thirty- 
foot  dome.  This  dome  houses  the  new  equatorial,  built  by  the 
Alvan  Clark  and  Sons'  Corporation.  The  diameter  of  the  ob- 
jective is  sixteen  inches,  and  the  focal  length  slightly  over 
twenty  feet.  The  instrument  is  equipped  with  'driving  clock, 
micrometer,  electric  lighting  and  other  devices  requisite  for  con- 
venient manipulation.  The  magnifying  powers  range  from  80 
to  800. 

In  the  western  wing  is  placed  the  meridian  circle  by  Fauth 
and  Co.  This  instrument  has  an  aperture  of  five  inches  and 
a  focal  length  of  seventy  inches.  The  circle  is  divided  to  five 
minutes  of  arc,  and  read  by  four  microscopes  to  single  seconds. 
The  eastern  wing  is  used  as  a  library  and  computing  room. 
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A  clock  vault  in  the  basement  contains  a  new  Riefler  stan- 
dard and  secondary  clocks,  the  latter  synchronized  with  the 
former,  and  this  in  its  turn  c(introlling  two  dials  placed  in  the 
transit  room  and  dome. 

A  smaller  observatory,  named  the  O.  M.  Mitchell  Building, 
in  honor  of  the  original  founder  of  the  institution,  has  been 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  eleven-inch  equatorial.  The 
Observatory  possesses  also  a  four-inch  equatorial  by  Clark,  a 
sidereal  chronometer  by  Bond,  a  chronograph  by  Fauth,  and 
a  mean-time  clock  by  Ritchie.  The  library  contains  about  3,500 
volumes,  including  most  of  the  star  catalogues  and  many  valu- 
able works  of  reference. 

The  scientific  activity  of  the  Observatory  has  been  uninter- 
rupted since  the  removal  in  1873  to  the  present  site.  During 
this  period  sixteen  numbers  of  the  regular  publications  have 
been  issued,  besides  many  memoirs  which  have  appeared  in  the 
astronomical  journals.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  stellar 
astronomy,  many  important  discoveries  having  been  made  in 
this  field.  The  Observatory  is  also  cooperating  at  the  present 
time  with  the  International  Geodetic  Association  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  variation  of  latitude.    ' 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

lb.  Descriptive  Astronomy — Lectures  and  class  work.  No 
mathematical  training  is  required  beyond  a  geometrical  concep- 
tion of  the  sphere  and  its  circles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  astronomy  in  its  historic  and  prac- 
tical relations,  as  well  as  a  general  resume  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  heavenly  bodies.  Reference  books:  Popular  As- 
tronomy, Newcomb;  Manual  of  Astronomy,  Young;  The  iStar^  in 
Song  and  Legend,  Porter.     M.,  F.,  10:30-11:30,  second  semester. 

Professor  Porter. 

2a.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  General  As- 
tronomy.   T.,  2:00-3:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

For  Course  2a  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Calcu- 
lus will  be  required. 

3b.     General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  General  Astron- 
omy.    T.,  2:00-3:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Porter. 
Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  2a. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

4a.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Investigation  of  the  fundamental 
equations  of  motion  and  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the  posi- 
tions of  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.     First  semester;    hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 
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5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observations, 
and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.    Second  semester;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  the  Observatory. 

BIBLICAL    LITERATURE. 

Professor  Tawney. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

7.  Some  Contributions  of  the  Hebrews  to  Modern  Civilization. 
This  course  includes  the  elements  of  the  science  of  religions, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  religions  of  the  Semites  as  illus- 
trated and  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  Such  problems  as 
the  definition  of  religion,  the  origin  and  nature  of  religious 
values,  the  special  forms  of  religious  experience,  the  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  individuals  and 
peoples,  the  outlines  of  a  history  and  description  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  etc.,  are  briefly  treated.  Lectures  and  reports. 
Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 
BIOLOGY. 
Professor    Guyer,   Associate   Professor     Benedict,     Mr.     Wieman, 
Miss  Box,   Mr.  Peaslee,   Mr.   Lantis,  and   Mr.   Hathaway. 

The  courses  in  biology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  students:  (1)  those  v/ho  desire  biological  training  as  a  matter 
of  general  education;  (2)  prospective  medical  students;  (3)  those 
who  seek  preparation  for  a  scientific  career. 

In  the  advanced  courses  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  as 
well  as  ability  to  read  French  and  German,  is  expected.  Special 
facilities  are  afforded  students  pursuing  courses  of  research. 

Students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  biology  are  ad- 
vised to  take  general  inorganic  chemistry  during  their  first  year 
and  organic  chemistry  during  their  second  year,  together  with 
the  courses  in  biology. 

Students  who  desire  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  biology 
in  secondary  schools  must  complete  as  a  minimum  courses  la  to 
8b  inclusive  and  courses  11a,  15a,  16a,  17b,  and  18b.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  they  also  do  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DEGREES. 

When' biology  is  chosen  as  one  major  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  the  sixteen  credits  regarded  as  a  minimum  must  be 
in  zoology  or  in  botany;  that  is,  only  one  elementary  course  will 
be  counted  in  these  sixteen  units. 

To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
zoology,  students  must  have  completed  courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  10b, 
15a,  16a,  17b,  18b,  or  their  equivalents.  Courses  for  "Under- 
graduates and  Graduates"  may  be  counted  as  graduate  subjects 
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toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  students  who  elect 
their  majors  in  other  departments.  When  zoology  is  chosen 
as  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  work 
required  approximates  that  of  the  full  course  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Zoology. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  Biological  Department  occupies  the  east  half  of  the  base- 
ment and  the  second  and  third  floors  of  Cunningham  Hall.  The 
fixtures  have  been  carefully  designed  to  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  modern  biological  work,  and  the  laboratories  are  well 
provided  with  optical  apparatus  and  the  various  instruments  of 
biological  technique.  Besides  these,  a  liberal  supply  of  more 
special  appliances  is  at  the  service  of  the  investigator.  Special 
laboratories  are  provided  for  students  taking  advanced  courses 
and  courses  of  research. 

An  affiliation  has  been  established  between  the  Biological  De- 
partment and  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden,  one  of  the  most 
famous  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America,  whereby  University 
students  are  offered  very  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  habits  and  structures  of  wild  animals. 

COURSES  IN    DETAIL. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

1a.  Animal  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  topics  of  a  gen- 
eral biological  nature,  such  as  animal  activities  and  adaptations, 
protoplasm,  the  cell,  sex,  development,  etc.  The  course  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  thorough  foundation  for  further  work  in 
zoology.  This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  2a.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Guyer. 

2a.  Animal  Biology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of  the 
practical  laboratory  and  field  work  which  must  accompany 
Course  la.  Certain  animals,  selected  as  types  to  illustrate  gen- 
eral principles,  are  dissected  and  compared.  Careful  notes  and 
drawings  of  all  dissections  are  required.  First  semester,  Ssc.  I, 
M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th., 
8:30-11:30.  Professor  Guyer,  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 

3b.  General  Zoology. — Lectures  dealing  in  a  comparative  way 
with  the  various  groups  of  animals,  including  life-histories,  dis- 
tribution, habits,  adult  anatomy,  and  classification.  This  course 
must  be  accompanied  by  Course  4b.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
9:30-10:30.  Professor  Guyer. 

Course  3b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  la. 

4b.  General  Zoology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of  the 
practical  work  which  must  accompany  Course  3b.  Careful  dis- 
sections, drawings,  and  comparisons  are  required.  Course  10b 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  this  course,  but  may  not  be 
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substituted  for  it.     Second  semester.  Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec. 
II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00;    Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30. 

Professor  Guyer,  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 

5a.  Plant  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  the  physiology, 
ecology,  and  evolution  of  plants.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
a  general  understanding  of  the  factors  which  are  operating  in 
plant  life,  and  to  provide  the  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of 
systematic  botany.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Course  6a.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

6a.  Experimental  Plant  Biology. — This  course  consists  of 
laboratory  and  field  investigations  of  the  physiology  and  ecology 
of  selected  plants  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  the  vital  activities  of  plants  and  of  the 
best  methods  for  their  demonstration.  Each  student  is  required 
to  keep  a  careful  record  in  a  note-book  of  the  results  of  all 
physiological  experiments  and  ecological  observations,  illustra- 
ting them  with  exact  drawings.  This  course  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Course  5a.  First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 
Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

7b.  General  Botany. — Lectures  on  the  structure,  reproduc- 
tion, and  adaption  to  environment  of  the  plants  of  the  various 
phyla  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  short  series  of  special 
lectures  on  "Bacteria  and  Disease"  and  "History  and  Value  of 
Cultivated  Plants."  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of  plant  life.  It  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  Course  8b.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F..  8:30- 
9:30.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

8b.  General  Botany,  Laboratory.— Thorough  laboratory  study 
of  the  structure  of  selected  plants  as  examples  of  the  different 
phyla  of  the  plant  kingdom,  as  well  as  carefully  organized  field 
trips  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  identify  the  commoner  plants 
in  their  own  habitats.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Course  7b.     Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

9.  Sanitary  Biology. — Lectures  on  the  biological  principles 
involved  in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engineer 
to  solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  specialists'  reports.  F.,  9:30-10:30,  throughout  the 
year.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  9  is  open  to  all  students. 

10b.  Microscopical  Technique. — The  course  includes  the  prep- 
aration and  use  of  standard  fixing  and  staining  agents  and  drill 
in  the  manipulative  processes  incident  to  modern  microscopy. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Professor  Guyer. 

Course  10b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2a. 

11a.  Animal  Life,  Organic  Evolution,  and  Heredity. — A  lec- 
ture course  primarily  for  upper  classmen  who  have  not  elected 
the  regular  work  in  biology,  but  who  desire  some  insight  into  the 
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fundamental  problems  of  this  science  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.         Professor  Guyer. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

12b.  Field  Ornithology — A  field  study  of  the  identification, 
classification,  songs,  and  habits  of  our  native  birds.  One  labo- 
ratory period  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

15a.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. — Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions dealing  with  the  history  of  the  germ  cells,  cleavage  of  the 
ovum,  embryo  formation,  and  the  development  of  tne  principal 
organs  of  the  body.  This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course 
loa.     First  semester,  M.,  W..  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Wieman. 

Course  15a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
la,  2a,  3b,  4b. 

Courses  15a  and  19a  are  given  in  alternate  years;  15a  is 
omitted  in  1909-10. 

16a.  Embryology,  Laboratory. — The  work  is  based  largely  on 
the  frog,  chick,  and  pig.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Mr.  Wieman. 

Course  16a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
la,  2a,  3b,  4b. 

Courses  16a  and  20a  are  given  in  alternate  years;  16a  is 
omitted  in  1909-10. 

17b.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — Lec- 
tures on  the  anatomy,  classification,  habits,  and  distribution  of 
vertebrates,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  living  forms  in 
the  field  and  at  the  Zoological  Garden.  The  anatomy  is  studied 
in  a  comparative  way.  with  special  reference  to  the  evolution  of 
the  various  organs.  This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course 
18b.     fiecond  semester,  M.,  W.,  F..  10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Wieman. 

Course  17b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
15a  and  16a. 

Courses  17b  and  21b  are  given  in  alt3rnate  years;  17b  is 
omitted  in  1903-10. 

18b.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Laboratory.— 
The  work  consists  in  the  careful  dissection  and  study  of  selected 
forms.    Second  semester,  M^W.,  1:00-4:00.  Mr.  Wieman. 

Course  TSb  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
15a  and  16a. 

Courses  18b  and  22b  are  given  in  alternate  years;  18b  is 
omitted  in  1909-10. 

19a.  Animal  Histology. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the 
microscopic  structure  of  tissues  and  organs.  This  course  must 
be  accompanied  by  Course  20a.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Mr.  Wieman. 

Course  19a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
la,  2a,  3b.  4b. 

Courses  19a  and  15a  are  given  in  alternate  years;  19a  is 
given  in  1909-10. 
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20a.  Animal  Histology,  Laboratory — Practical  studies  on  the 
microscoDic  anaiomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs.  Fln^f  fte?nester, 
M.,  V/.,  1:00-4:00.  Mr!  Wieman. 

Course  20a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
la,  2a,  3b,  4b. 

Courses  20a  and  16a  are  given  in  alternate  years;  20a  is 
given  in  1909-10. 

21b.  Physiology. — Discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  and  their  application  to  the  human  body.  This 
course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  22b.  Second  ftrjvr.Hrr,  M., 
W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Wieman. 

Course  21b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
19a  and  20a. 

Courses  21b  and  17b  are  given  in  alternate  years;  21b  is 
given  in  1909-10. 

22b.  Physiology,  Laboratory. — The  student  is  required  to  per- 
form the  classical  experiments  on  blood,  circulation,  respiration, 
absorption,  muscle  and  ner^e,  central  nervous  system,  and  sense 
organs.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  1:00-A:00.  Mr.  Wieman. 

Course  22b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
19a  and  20a. 

Courses  18b  and  22b  are  given  in  alternate  years;  22b  is 
given  in  1909-10. 

23.  Field  Work. — Practical  directions  for  collecting,  identify- 
ing, and  preserving  specimens  will  form  a  minor  part  of  the 
work.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  special  problem.  The  work 
may  be  taken  as  a  two  or  a  three  hour  course.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  23  is  open  to  only  those  students  who  have  passed  in 
the  elementary  courses  in  botany  or  zoology. 

24a.  Plant  Histology. — Lectures  on  the  general  histology  of 
the  Spermatophytes.  special  attention  being  given  to  the  physio- 
logical adontations  of  thp  tissups  to  their  functions.  This  course 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  25a.  Firfit  acmpf^tpr, 
T.,  10:30-11:80.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  24a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
5a.  6a,  7b,  8b. 

25a.  Plant  Histology,  Laboratory. — In  this  course  the  student 
will  be  given  sufficient  practice  in  microscopical  botanical  tech- 
nique to  enable  him  to  prepare  the  slides  which  he  will  use  in 
his  laboratory  study  of  the  tissues  of  selected  plants.  Accurate 
drawing  and  descriptions  will  be  required.  A  few  exercises  on 
the  identification  of  food  adulterations  will  be  given.  This 
course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  24a.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

26b.  The  Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  the  Spermato- 
phytes.— Lectures  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  sexual  reproduction 
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in  the  flowering  plants  and  the  general  principles  of  Spermato- 
phyte  embryology.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Course  27b.     Second  semester,  T.,  10:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 
Course  26b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
24a  and  25a. 

27b.  Reproduction  of  the  Angiosperms. — A  laboratory  inves- 
tigation of  the  origin  of  the  sex  cells  and  the  formation  of  the 
seed  in  selected  Angiosperms.  While  a  few  special  slides  will 
be  supplied  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  his  own  prepa- 
rations. This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course 
26b.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Biology — Lectures  to  accompany 
courses  of  research.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German 
is  required.     Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Mr.  Wieman. 

31.  Research — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor   Guyer   and   Associate   Professor    Benedict. 

32a  Anatomy  and  Phisioloqy  of  the  Cell;  Non-Develop> 
.mental  Phenomena. — Lectures  on  the  structure  and  function. of 
cells  other  than  the  germ  cells.  I^'irst  semester,  M.,  W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor   Guyer. 

33b.    Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell;     the  Germ  Cell — 

Lectures  dealing  with  the  cell  from  the  viewpoint  of  development 
and  inheritance.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Guyer. 

34.  Cytology,  Laboratory — A  laboratory  course  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  cytological  technique  and  to  the  gen- 
eral field  of  cellular  biology.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  special 
problem.    T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Professor  Guyer. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  work  is  planned  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  "nature-study." 
The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how  to  observe 
accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point  of  view 
from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A  laboratory 
fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense  of  material 
used. 

36.  Animal  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 

37.  Plant  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor    Jones,    Assistant    Professor    Fry,    Assistant    Professor 

Porter,    Assistant    Professor   Goettsch,    Mr.    Farnau,    Mr. 

Oesper,   Mr.   Smith,   Mr.   Hecker,    Mr.   Maas, 

Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

PREFATORY. 

There  never  was  a  period  when  chemistry  touched  the  vari- 
ous sciences  and  the  requirements  of  practical  life  at  so  many 
points  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  This  manifold  relationship 
has  made  it  necessary  to  arrange  courses  in  chemistry  which  may 
be  sufficiently  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  many  classes 
of  students.  A  choice  of  consecutive  courses  may  be  made  by 
students  who  are  taking  chemistry  as  a  disciplinary  study,  and 
with  a  desire  to  complete  a  general  education.  Many  courses 
have  been  offered  which  have  a  definite  and  intimate  relationship 
to  the  industrial  activities  of  modern  life.  These  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  planning  to  become  chemical 
engineers,  or  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  upon  a  business  career 
which  makes  such  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  a  necessity.  Fur- 
thermore, a  number  of  specialized  courses  of  an  advanced  char- 
acter have  been  announced  to  give  the  proper  training  to  those 
students  who  may  wish  to  carry  on  graduate  work  in  the  nature 
of  research  leadmg  to  a  Master's  or  a  Doctor's  degree.  For  such  , 
advanced  work  in  chemistry,  students  must  acquire  a  reading^ 
knowledge  of  German  and  French  very  early  in  the  course,  since! 
an  acquaintance  with  these  languages  is  assumed  in  the  laterl 
work.  J 

EQUIPMENT.  ' 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  occupies  quarters  in  Hanna 
Hall  Annex  and  the  first  floor  of  Hanna  Hall.  The  main  labora- 
tories are  devoted  to  general  inorganic  chemistry,  elementary 
organic  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  There 
are  special  laboratories  arranged  for  courses  in  organic,  physical. 
and  technical  chemistry.  A  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  has 
been  provided  for  metallurgical  work;  gas  and  electric  furnaces, 
motor-driven  blowers,  grinders,  and  other  machines  have  been 
installed.  Several  private  laboratories  are  provided  for  instruc- 
tors, and  for  graduate  students  who  are  engaged  in  research. 
The  laboratories  are  open  from  8.30  a.  m.,  to  5  p.  m.  on  every 
working  day  except  Saturday,  when  they  close  at  1:00  o'clock. 
Concerning  laboratory  fees  and  special  deposit,  see  page  91. 
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THE    LIBRARY. 

A  special  Chemical  library,  comprising  about  2,000  volumes, 
has  commodious  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Hanna  Hall. 
It  contains  complete  series  of  the  important  periodicals  in 
English.  German,  French,  and  Italian,  and  nearly  all  current 
journals  of  chemistry  are  kept  on  file.  The  standard  hand-books 
and  works  of  reference,  and  many  special  and  technical  works  of 
recent  publication  are  available.  Treatises  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced work  or  research  work  will  be  obtained  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  students  pursuing  such  work. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

For  special  requirements  for  higher  degrees  see  announce- 
ment under  the  Graduate   School. 


COURSES   IN   DETAIL. 
FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

1a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Non-metals.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  general  chemistry  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to  furnish  a 
survey  of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the 
non-metals  and  their  compounds.  The  subject-matter  discussed 
in  the  combined  lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  are  illus- 
trated amply  by  experiments,  charts,  and  specimens.  Course  2a 
forms  an  integral  part  of,  and  must  accompany  Course  la.  M., 
W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  labora- 
tory exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.  Each  student 
performs  a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  Course  la. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  Ill,    M.,  W.,  9:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.— The  Metals.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  considers  chiefly  the  properties 
of  the  metals  and  iheir  compounds.  Three  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  Students  who  have  completed  Courses 
la  and  2a  are  eligible  for  this  course.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  Course  4b.     M..  W..  F..  10:30-11 :  30. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 
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4b.     General    Inorganic   Chemistry,   Laboratory. — Two  labora- 
tory exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semesLer.     A  series  of 
experiments  complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b. 
Sec.  I,       M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  II,     T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  Ill,    M.,  W.,  9:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

5a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  theories  of  solution  to  the  practical  problems 
of  the  analyst.  Three  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8 :  30-9 :  30.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory. — This  course  must  ac- 
company Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester 
the  student  performs  the  most  important  tests  used  in  the 
processes  of  analytical  chemistry.  Tne  later  worK  of  the  course 
will  furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  examination  of 
salts,  minerals,  alloys,  etc.  Two  exercises  a  week  during  the 
first  semester;  two  laboratory  periods  and  one  quiz  period 
during  the  second  semester.  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00,  or  T.,  Th., 
1:00-4:00.  Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  Farnau. 

This  course  may  be  completed  in  one  semester  if  four  periods 
a  week  are  taken  instead  of  two. 

7b.  Quantitative  Analysis,  Laboratory. — Three  exercises  a 
week.  An  elementary  course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  anal- 
ysis of  chemicals,  ores,  minerals,  alloys,  etc.,  and  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  analytical  chemistry.  A  weekly  conference  is  held,  at 
which  quantitative  methods  and  stoichiometrical  problems  are 
discussed.     T.,  Th.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a  and  6  (first  semester). 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry — Three  exercises  per  week 
during  the  first  semester.  The  course  comprises  quizzes  and  lec- 
tures which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and  deals  with 
the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  series.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  technical  chemistry,  in  medi- 
cine, or  in  biology,  and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  for  those 
who  intend  to  go  deeper  into  the  study  of  organic  chemistry.  M., 
W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Farnau. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  3b  and  4b. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — This  is  a  course 
of  laboratory  practice,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of 
Course  8a.  A  number  of  simple  organic  substances  are  made 
with  the  view  to  furnishing,  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible, 
the  largest  variety  of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations.  T., 
Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Mr.  Farnau. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  3b  and  4b. 
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14a.  Metallurgy. — Five  credit  hours  per  week  during  the 
first  semester.  The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  refrac- 
tories, ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in 
metallurgical  calculations.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
foundry  and  steel  works  processes,  and  excursions  are  made  to 
metallurgical  establishments  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  M.,  T., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  5a,  6,  and  Physics  1. 

15a.  Assaying — One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.  The  course  consists  In  laboratory  practice  iji  the  fire 
assay  of  ores  and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  M., 
1:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Course  7b. 

16a.  Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  impor- 
tant inorganic  chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  plant  equipment  and  costs.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a  and  G. 

17.  Technical  Analysis. — Two  afternoons  a  week  the  first 
semester;  three  afternoons  a  week  the  second  semester.  Ihe 
course  covers  the  analysis  of  fuels,  cement,  ores,  iron,  steel,  alloys, 
water,  gas,  fertilizers,,  soaps,  foods,  pigments,  and  other  industrial 
products.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  rapid  methods 
employed  in  industrial  laboratories.  First  semester,  M.,  1:00- 
4:00,  S.,  8:30-11:30;   second  semester,  M.,  T.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Course  7b. 

18b.  Technical  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selected 
organic  chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to 
plant  equipment  and  costs.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  8a,  9a,  and  16a. 

19a.  Chemical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Three  afternoons  a 
week  during  the  first  semester.  The  course  consists  in  experi- 
ments on  the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  practice  in  metallog- 
raphy and  pyrometry,  c'md  in  the  laboratory  study  of  selected 
manufacturing  operations.  Collateral  reading  is  required.  T., 
W.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  7b,  14,  and  17. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

10b.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry — Three  excercises  a 
week  during  the  second  semester.  In  this  course  the  less  familiar 
elements  and  compounds  and  the  more  recent  theories  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  are  discussed.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b.  Professor  Jones. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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11b.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Three  laboratory  exercises  a 
week  during  the  second  semester.  Preparation  of  specimens  of 
inorganic  compounds.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00.      Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:    Course  7b. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

12.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  A  gen- 
eral introductory  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  throughout  the 
year.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Farnau. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b;  Physics,  1  year;  Math.   5. 

13.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  illustrating  the  general  static  and  dynamic 
methods  of  physical  and  electro-chemistry.  This  course  must  be 
accompanied  by  Course  12.    Th.,  F.,  1:00-4:00.         Mr.  Farnau. 

Prerequisite:     Same  as  Course  12. 

20.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  embracing  a 
systematic  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  organic  chem- 
istry, and  treating  of  the  modes  ot  formation,  properties,  reac- 
tions, and  constitution  of  typical  members  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  organic  compounds.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  0,  7b,  Sa,  9a,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German  and  French. 

21.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Practice  in 
the  preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  organic  compounds.  This 
course  requires  considerable  reading  in  the  journals  of  chemistry 
and  in  various  hand-books  and  works  of  reference.  M.,  W.,  F., 
1 :  00-4 :  00.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     As  in  Course  20. 

24.  History  of  Chemistry — This  course  embraces  a  review  of 
the  various  hypotheses  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  considers  the 
development  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  classical  memoirs  of  the 
Greek  Philosophers,  the  tenets  of  the  Alchemists,  and  those  re- 
searches of  the  past  century  that  have  developed  the  AtormV  and 
Structure  Theories  of  modern  chemistry.  Lectures,  collateral 
readings   and   papers.      M.,    Th.,   4:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite:     5a,  6,  8a  and  9a,  or  20  and  21. 

28b.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative) — The 
course  consists  largely  of  laboratory  work.  The  emission  (flame 
and  electric  sparks)  and  absorption  spectra  of  inorganic  and 
some  organic  substances  are  studied  from  the  chemist's  point  of 
view.     Two  periods  a  week.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:      5a,  6,  8a,  9a;    Physics,   1  year. 
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PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

30.  Research — This  course  requires  at  least  eight  periods 
of  laboratory  work  per  week  under  the  direction  of  some  instruc- 
tor in  the  department.  Problems  for  investigation  may  be  chosen 
from  the  following:  organic  chemistry  ►(30a) ,  inorganic  chem- 
istry (30b),  physical  chemistry  (30c),  or  industrial  chemistry 
(30d).        Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Fry, 

Assistant  Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor 
Goettsch,  and  Mr.  Farnau. 

34.  Mathematical  Chemistry — A  study  of  the  application  of 
exact  and  approximate  mathematics  in  physical  science.  Two 
periods  a  week.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Farnau. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  12,  13;  Math.  8a,  9b. 

35b.  Some  Special  Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry— A  critical  discussion  of  the  working  hypotheses  and  the 
theories  of  organic  chemistry.  With  this  end  in  view,  their  appli- 
cation to  the  difficulties  of  certain  complex  cases  are  presented 
in  detail.  Topics  for  consideration  are  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: optical  and  geometrical  isomerism  of  compounds  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  other  elements;  bivalent  carbon  derivatives;  oxon- 
ium  compounds;  purine  derivatives;  the  carbohydrates;  the  alka- 
loids; the  terpines;  tautomerism;  the  polypeptides,  proteins,  etc. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  M.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Jones. 

40.  Journal  Club  Meetings. — Instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  the  department  present  papers  dealing  with  subjects 
under  investigation  in  the  department,  or  critical  reviews  of 
papers  of  general  interest  to  those  engaged  in  advance  work  or 
research.  All  students  interested  in  chemistry  are  invited  to 
attend.  Meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  and  last  one  hour.  Sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  are  announced  one  week  in  advance. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

(The  Nathanel   Ropes   Foundation   for  the  Comparative   Study 
of  Literature.) 

During  the  year  1909-10  the  University  offers  three  courses 
of  lectures  on  Comparative  Literature,  which  are  given  x)n  the 
Ropes  Foundation.  The  first  of  these  courses  was  given  by 
Professor  Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature 
in  Columbia  University,  who  lectured  on  "Moliere,"  November 
8th-13th.  In  February,  1910,  Professor  Frank  Wadleigh  Chand- 
ler, Professor  of  English  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute, 
will  give  twelve  lectures  on  "The  Main  Currents  in  Literary 
Criticism."  The  name  of  the  third  lecturer  has  not  as  yet  been 
announced. 
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ECONOMICS. 

(The  Sinton  Professorship.) 
Professor  Hicks. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Economics — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a 
general  visw  of  the  subject.  It  includes  a  study  of  (1)  the  ele- 
ments of  economics:  wealth,  value,  price,  competition,  monopoli- 
zation, production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution  of  in- 
dustry from  local  organization  and  control  during  the  middle 
ages,  through  nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to 
modern  conditions;  and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of 
today.     M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hicks. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

2a.  Economic  History — A  study  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  society  since  the  tenth  century.  The  subjects  considered 
include  the  local  industry  of  feudalism,  the  manorial  and  guild 
systems;  the  rise  of  nationalism;  the  colonial  policy  and  national 
regulation  of  industry  under  the  mercantile  system;  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  1750-1850;  and  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  complex  and  highly  developed  economic  organization  of  mod- 
ern times,  together  with  the  problems  arising  therefrom.  First 
semester,  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hicks. 

3b.     Economic  History  of  tlie   United  States — The  economic 

development  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  the  present: 
territorial  expansion  and  growth  of  population;  extractive  in- 
dustries, especially  agriculture  and  mining;  manufactures;  trade, 
domestic  and  foreign;  transportation  facilities:  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  the  merchant  marine;  experiments  in  money  and 
banking;  tariff;  industrial  corporations  and  trusts;  labor  and 
labor  organizations;  and  government  regulation  of  industry. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hicks. 

4.  Current  Economic  Problems — The  following  subjects  are 
studied  during  1909-10: 

(a)      First  semester,  socialism  and  trusts. 

(6)  Second  semester,  labor  and  the  railroad  problem.  M., 
W.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Hicks. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  1  or 
Course  6. 

5.  Selected  Readings — The  primary  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  afford  opportunity  for  more  extended  study  of  the  subjects 
considered  in  the  preceding  courses,  but  it  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  systematic  reading  in  the  field  of  economics, 
provided  they  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  such  work  with  profit. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  topic  selected. 
F.,  11:30-12:30  or  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Hicks. 

Course  5  is  recommended  to  students  who  have  elected 
Course  1,  2a,  3b,  or  4.     Credit,  one  or  two  hours. 
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PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

6.  Economic  Theory — An  advanced  course  in  the  elements 
of  economics.  The  work  consists  in  a  comparative  study  of  the 
views  of  representative  economists.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hicks. 

7.  Semi  nary  .^-Opportunity  is  here  given  for  the  detailed 
study  of  specific  problems  in  economics.  Credit  according  to 
work  done     W.,  4:00-.  Professor  Hicks. 

EDUCATION. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  select  Education 
in  the  College  for  Teachers  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  two  departments 
in  each  of  which  he  is  required  to  obtain  at  least  sixteen  credits 
before  graduation;  provided  the  selection  of  such  courses  in 
Education  be  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  courses  in  special  method 
be  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Students  who  contemplate  teaching  may  offer  twenty-four 
credits  in  Education  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  provided  not 
more  than  five  of  such  credits  be  in  special  method  courses.  For 
a  list  of  courses  in  Education  which  may  be  so  counted  see  page 
89  of  this  catalogue.  For  a  description  of  these  courses  students 
are  referred  to  the  section  describing  the  work  of  the  College  for 
Teachers.  For  the  best  choice  of  courses,  in  view  of  the  various 
teaching  positions,  students  should  invariably  confer  with  the 
Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  before  registration. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Krapp,  Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor 
McVea,    Mr.    Van    Wye,    Dr.    Smith. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  English  Composition — This  course  presents  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  elementary  principles  of  English  composition  and 
endeavors  to  enforce  them  by  practice  in  writing.  A  certain 
amount  of  reading  in  English  literature  is  also  required. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9  :30-10 :30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  IV,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Sec.  V,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Sec.  VI,  M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00. 

Sec.  VII  (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  T.,  Th.,  F.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Associate  Professor  Miller, 

Assistant  Professor  McVea,  Mr.  Van  Wye,  Dr.  Smith. 

Course  1  is  required  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  the  first  year.  It  cannot  be  counted  towards  a  major  in 
English. 
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2.  Advanced  English  Composition. — The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  argumentation,  the  second  semester  to  description  and 
narration. 

,       Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,Th.,  8:30-9:30. 

Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  IV,  T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00.         Associate  Professor  M  Her, 
Assistant  Professor  McVea,  Mr.  Vaii  Wye. 

Sec.  IV,  intended  for  teachers,  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It 
is  not  given  in  1909-10. 

3.  English  Poetry — This  course  presents  a  general  survey  of 
English  poetry,  with  special  reference  to  its  development  from 
the  time  of  Spenser.  Introductory  lectures  are  given  on  the 
literature  of  the  earlier  periods.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Krapp. 
This  course  is  recommended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

4.  The  English  Essay — This  course  considers  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  English  essay,  and  discusses  its  characteristics 
as  a  form  of  prose  literature.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Course  4  is  recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is  given 
in  alternate  years.     It  is-  complementary  to  Course  11. 

5.  Shakspere — The  life  and  times  of  Shakspere,  his  dra- 
matic methods,  and  the  literary  history  of  his  plays  are  studied. 
A  number  of  the  plays  are  examined  in  detail,  and  most  of  the 
others,  together  with  selected  plays  of  Shakspere's  contempora- 
ries, are  assigned  for  outside  reading.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Krapp. 

6.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries The  poetry  of  the 

first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  studied  in   its  relations 
to  the  general  history  of  English  poetry.    M.,  W.,  9  :30-10 :30. 


Course  6  is  recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is 
given  in  alternate  years.     It  is  not  given  in  1909-10. 

11.  The  English  Novel. — This  course  considers  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  English  novel  and  discusses  its  character- 
istics as  a  form  of  prose  literature.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 


Course  11  is  recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is 
given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  complementary  to  Course  4.  It 
is  not  given  in  1909-10. 

18.  American  Literature — Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  some  of  their  contemporaries. 
T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

25.  Public  Speaking  and  Reading  Aloud — Control  of  the  voice 
and  body,  correct  enunciation,  and  practice  in  the  effective  ex- 
pression of  the  student's  own  thought  and  of  the  thought  of 
others.    T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Van  Wye. 

Course  25  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course 
1,  and  it  cannot  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  English.  Course 
25  is  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  take  Course  13. 
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13.  Debating — This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  debating  and  as  a  preparation  for  effective  public 
speaking.    T.,  8:30-10:30.  Mr.  Van  Wye. 

bourse  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  creditably  in 
Course  1  and  Course  2  (first  semester).  It  is  recommended  for 
seniors  who  are  candidates  for  the  Jones  prizes. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

7a.  Old  English  Prose — An  elementary  reading  course  in 
Old  English,  the  texts  being  taken  from  B right's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11-30. 

Professor  Krapp. 

Course  7a  is  prarequisite  to  Courses  8b,  9,  and  10,  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  choose  English  as  a  major  subject. 
Further  conditions  for  a  major  in  English  may  be  satisfied  by 
Course  8b,  or  9,  or  10. 

8b.  Old  English  Poetry — Beowulf  or  some  other  long  poem, 
supplemented  by  readings  in  the  history  of  Old  English  liter- 
ature.   Second  semester,  M,,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor   Krapp. 

9.  English  Literature  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Death  of 
Chaucer — In  the  first  semester  selected  works  are  read  (Emer- 
son, Middle  English  Reader)  which  illustrate  the  development 
of  English  literature  and  the  English  language  before  Chaucer. 
The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Chaucer.     Th.,  3:00-5:00.  Professor  Krapp. 

Course  9  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  not  given  in 
1909-10. 

10.  The  History  of  the  English  Language — The  general  devel- 
opment of  the  English  language,  with  special  reference  to  the 
modern  period.     T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  Krapp. 

Course  10  is  given  in  alternate  years. 

Students  who  choose  English  as  a  major  subject  are  required 
to  take  Courses  7a  and  8b,  or  9,  or  10. 

12.     Literary  Composition.— This  course  considers  the  various 
prose  literary  forms  from  the  point  of  view  of  original  composi- 
tion.   Only  those  students  are  admitted  to  the  course  who  satisfy 
the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  write  well.     T.,  Th.,  2:00-3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  McVea  and  Professor  Kiapp. 

14.  The  English  Drama  before  Shakespere — The  origins  of 
the  English  drama  and  its  earlier  manifestations  in  miracle 
plays,  moralities,  and  interludes  are  studied.  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Associate  Professor   Miller. 

17a.  Literary  Criticism — ^The  development  of  English  liter- 
ary criticism  from  Ascham  to  Wordsworth,  with  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  later  criticism  and  of  the  characteristics  of  criticism  as 
a  literary  form.     First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Associate   Professor   Miller. 
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19b.  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads — A  study  of 
the  characteristics  of  folk-postry  and  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  ballad.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9:30-10  :30. 

Associate  Professor   Miller. 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

20.  English  Seminary — Beowulf.  W.,  3:00-5:00,  and  hours 
for  conference  on  other  subjects  by  appointment. 

Professor  Krapp. 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

21.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry — S.,  9:30-10:30. 
Omitted  in  1909-10.  Dr.   Smith. 
Sse  also  English  1,  Sec.  VI;    English  2,  Sec.  IV;    English  9; 

English  10;    English  20. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 
Professor  Fenneman  and   Mr.  Carman. 

The  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  occupies  the 
fourth  floor  of  McMicken  Hall,  except  a  part  of  the  space  used 
for  a  museum  of  zoology  and  geology.  A  general  laboratory  is 
used  for  work  with  maps  and  fossils  and  for  work  with  hand 
specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals,  with  only  such  apparatus  and 
reagsnts  as  may  be  carried  in  the  field.  A  laboratory  for  deter- 
minative mineralogy  and  another  for  microscopic  petrography 
of  the  most  modern  type  are  equipped  with  appliances  and 
instruments. 

A  seminar  room  contains  the  departmental  library  and  cur- 
rent geologic  and  geographic  periodicals,  together  with  all  ref- 
erence maps,  topographic,  geologic,  and  geographic,  belonging 
to  the  department.  Graduate  students  may  be  allowed  private 
desks  in  the  petrographic  laboratory,  which  communicates  with 
the  seminar  room.  A  lecture  room,  seating  thirty-six  students, 
is  equipped  with  a  stereopticon  of  the  highest  grade  and  with 
the  customary  models  and  illustrative  material. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 
*1.  Physiography — During  the  first  semester  this  course  is 
identical  with  Course  2  (General  Geology),  embracing  a  full 
treatment  of  the  origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms. 
The  second  semester's  work  embraces  the  Atmosphere,  the  Ocean, 
and  a  study  of  the  United  States  by  physiographic  provinces. 
Open  to  all  above  freshman  year.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30- 
12:30;  laboratoiy,  T.,  Th.,  2:00-4:00  (or,  by  special  agreement, 
10:30-12:30).  Professor  Fenneman. 

*2.  General  Geology. — First  semester,  dynamic,  structural, 
and  physiographic  geology,  being  identical  with  Course  1 ;  second 

*  Students  who  have  already  obtained  credit  for  less  than  five 
hours  in  Physiography  or  General  Geology  may  register  for  less 
than  five  hours'  work  in  Course  1  or  2. 
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semester,  elementary  historical  and  economic  geology.  By  special 
agreement  Course  5b  (Field  Geology)  may  be  taken  in  connection 
with  this  course,  being  substituted  for  the  laboratory  work  of  the 
second  semester.  Open  to  all  above  freshman  year.  Lectures, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30;  laboratory,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-12:30  (or,  by 
special  agreement,  2:00-4:00).  Professor  Fenneman. 

4.     Introduction  to   Rocks  and   Fossils Primarily  for  those 

who  wish  to  take  Geology  as  a  second  science  and  who  find  it  irn- 
possible  to  take  the  five-hour  course  in  General  Geology  or  Physi- 
ography. This  course  is  also  open,  as  the  first  course  in  Paleon- 
tology, to  those  who  have  had  Course  1  or  2.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30- 
9:30.  Mr.  Carman. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods The  study  and  map- 
ping of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Students 
work  singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  typewritten  reports 
with  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  had  Course  2  and  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  second  half  of  that  course.  Second  semester.  Three  hours 
credit.    Hours  to  be  arranged  by  agreement  with  each  party. 

Mr.  Carman. 

**6a.  Crystallography — First  half  semester,  a  study  of  geo- 
metrical forms  with  laboratory  study  of  crystal  models;  second 
half  semester,  optical  principles  with  microscopic  examination  of 
crystals  cut  in  definite  orientation.  First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Professor  Fenneman. 

**7b.  Mineralogy — System  of  classification  of  minerals;  labo- 
ratory study  of  specimens  of  all  the  more  common  species; 
determinative  mineralogy  and  blow-pipe  analysis.  This  course  is 
intended  to  follow  Course  6a,  which  is  prerequisite.  Second 
semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30.  Professor  Fenneman. 

12.  Petrology — A  study  of  rocks  with  reference  to  their  min- 
eral constitution,  chemical  composition,  structure,  origin,  and 
classification.  The  microscopic  study  of  thin  sections  is  united 
with  study  of  the  corresponding  hand  specimens  and  of  chemical 
composition  when  good  analyses  are  available.  Course  7b  is 
prerequisite.    T.,  Th.,  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Fenneman. 

9a.  Historical  Geology — The  rock  formations  of  each  geologic 
period,  chiefly  in  North  America,  studied  in  historical  order;  their 
description,  geographic  distribution,  and  explanation;  physical 
conditions  and  events  attending  the  formation  of  each  as  known 
from  its  character  and  fossils;  life  development  and  faunal  mi- 
grations. Course  2  is  prerequisite.  First  semester,  M.,  T.,  W., 
Th.,  F.,  9 :30-10 :30.  Mr.  Carman. 

10.  Paleontology — The  work  of  1909-10  is  a  continuation 
of  that  given  in  1908-09.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  work 
of  the  preceding  year.  Those  desiring  to  begin  Paleontology 
should  enter  Course  4.    T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30.         Mr.  Carman. 

**Course  2  is  not  prerequisite  to  Courses  6a  and  7b,  but  these 
are^  not  accepted  as  graduate  courses  for  students  making  a 
major,  unless  Course  2  or  its  equivalent  has  been  taken. 
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FOR  TEACHERS. 

3.  Geography  for  Teachers. — For  the  year  1909-10  this  course 
embraces  the  general  principles  of  physical  geography.  It  is 
given  largely  by  lecture,  with  frequent  use  of  lantern  views. 
Readings  and  tests  will  be  required  of  all  who  desire  University 
credit.     T.,   4:00-5:00.  •         Professor   Fenneman. 

GERMAN. 

*Professor    Poll,    Assistant    Professor    Lotspeich,    Miss    Schrader, 
Dr.   Bloomfield,   Miss  Andriessen. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  translation  from  German 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man.    Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30:  Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich  and  Miss  Schrader. 

2.  German  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  at  sight,  grammar, 
composition  and  dictation.  Sec.  I,-M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  II, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Schrader  and  Dr.  Bloomfield. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 

40.    Scientific  German — Rapid  reading.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Dr.    Bloomfield. 
Course  40  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  German  1. 

3.  German  Composition  (Beginners'  Course). — German  gram- 
mar, conversation,  and  practice  in  writing  German.  T.,  Th., 
10:30-11:30.  Dr.  Bloomfield. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Courses  2  and  3  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

**4.  Introduction  to  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti,  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans and  Maria  Stuart,  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Egmont,  Tasso  and 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen.  Translation  and  reading  at  sight.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  German,  based  on  the  reading.  This  course  is 
conducted  mainly  in  German.  Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30; 
Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich,  Miss  Schrader,  and 

Miss  Andriessen. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2, 
Students  in  this  course  are  urged  to  take  a  composition  course  in 
addition. 

21.     German  Composition  (Intermediate  Course). — Practice  in 

composition,  conversation  and  in  writing  German.     T.,  Th.,  9:30- 
10:30.  Miss  Schrader. 

Courses  4  and  2J  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 


*Absent  on  leave  in  Europe.  1909-1910. 

**Students  entering  the  University,  who  have  done  advanced  work  in  German, 
may  anticipate  this  course  by  passing:  an  examination  on  the  work  as  outlined 
above,  within  three  weeks  after  matriculation. 
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FOR    UNDERGRADUATES   AND    GRADUATES. 

5.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  Among  other  works  the  following  are 
read  in  1909-10:  An  Anthology  of  German  Literature,  by  Calvin 
Thomas;  the  Nihelungenlied  (translated  into  modern  German  by 
R.  Woerner) ;  Lessing's  Nathan;  Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  Braut 
von  Messina,  and  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  in  German,  collateral 
reading.     M.,  W.,  F.,   10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Course  5  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

6.  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Ro- 
mantic School.  The  Novel  The  Drama  and  Lyrics.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading  and  written  reports  by  the  class.     T.,  4:00-6:00. 

Dr.   Bloomfield. 
Course  G  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

10.  German     Composition      (Advanced     Course). — Advanced 

composition  and  practice  in  writing  German.     S..  9:30-11:30. 

Miss  Schrader. 

30.     Glimpses  of  German   Life  and  Culture. — Papers  and  dis- 
cussions in  German.     Advanced  composition.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 
Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Poll. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

12.  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend — Collateral  reading  and  written  reports.  Th.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor    Poll. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

11.  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — Lectures  in  German  and 
collateral  reading.     Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5 
or  6.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

7.  Middle  High  German — Wright's  Middle  High-German 
Primer.  Bachmann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Transla- 
tion into  modern   German.     F.,  4:00-6:00.         Dr.   Bloomfield. 

8.  Old  High  German — Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik, 
and  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Lesebuch  are  used  as 
text-books.  Translation  into  modern  German.  During  a  part  of 
the  second  semester  the  Old  Saxon  phonology  and  morphology 
will  be  studied  and  selections  from  the  Heliand  wi!l  be  read.  F., 
4:00-6:00.  Assistant    Professor   Lotspeich. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

13.  Gothic — Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik;  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Ulfilas;  lectures  on  Germanic  philology.  M.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
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26.  Old  Norse — Kahle's  Altislaendisches  Elementarbuch. 
■Reading  of  selections  from  the  Sagas.  In  the  second  semester 
selected  poems  of  the  Edda  will  be  read.     W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

9.  German  Seminary — Critical  study  of  Wolfram's  Parzival. 
Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Dr.   Bloomfield. 

Omitted  in   1909-10. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

10.  Advanced  Course  for  Teachers. — Methods  for  teaching 
German;  advanced  composition  and  practice  in  writing  German. 
Two  credits  per  semester  for  A.  B.  or  A.M.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Miss  Schrader. 

30.  Glimpses  of  German  Life  and  Culture. — Papers  and  dis- 
cussions in  German.  Advanced  composition.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.  or  A.  M.     S.,  9:30-11:30.  Professor  Poii. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

GREEK. 
Professor    Harry    and    Mr.    Kinsella. 

Many  casts  of  works  of  antique  art  have  been  installed  in  the 
Greek  room  and  in  the  corridors  of  the  University.  Students  in 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  also  have  opportunities 
to  study  the  casts  in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Oratory — Epic  Poetry — Philosophy. — Lysias,  six  orations; 
Herodotus,  one  book;    Iliad,  Books  XIX-XXII. 

The  Lyric  Poets. — Selections.  Plato:  Protagoras:  Lysis; 
Laches:  Charmides.  Collateral  reading:  two  orations  of  Lysias; 
two  books  of  the  Iliad:  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  M.,  W.,  F.,  S., 
9:30-10:30,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Harry. 

A  collateral  course  is  offered  by  Mr.  Kinsella  for  those  students 
who  are  unable  to  attend  at  this  hour. 

2.  Greek  Prose  Composition. — M.,  10:30-11:30,  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course  2  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  1. 

3.  The  Drama — Euripides,  Hippolytus:  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Tyrannus :  Aeschylus,  Prometheus:  Aristophanes,  Nvbes.  Collat- 
eral reading — ^Euripides:  AJcestis,  Ton.  M.,  W.,  F..  10:30-11:30, 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Harry. 

Omitted  in  1909-10;    to  be  given  in  1910-11. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

8.  The  Life  and  the  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. — Greek 
Life,  first  semester.  The  Greek  Poets,  secovl  semester.  Th., 
10:30-11:30.  Professor  Harry. 

Students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  may 
be  admitted  to  Course  8,  which  is  not  open  to  freshmen. 
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9.  Elementary  Greek. — First  Greek  Book  and  Grammar; 
Xenophon.  Anahasis  i-IV.  Homer,  Iliad  I-III.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  11:30-12:30,  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

10.  The  New  Testament. — A  course  in  grammar  and  transla- 
tion. Two  hours  or  more,  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 
Throughout  the  j^ear.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

11.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Greek  Drama.~Iphige7iia,  An- 
iigone,  Agamemno7i,  Aves,  Ranae.   M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Harry. 

12.  Herodotus.— T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Kinsella. 
FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES. 

13.  Greek  Art — A  course  in  the  grammar  and  history  of 
Greek  art,  including  architecture.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  plastic  art,  to  the  influence 
of  religion  and  athletics,  to  the  temples  and  their  decorations, 
and  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  Greek  sculptors.  T.,  10:30- 
11:30,  Professor  Harry. 

The  class  is  limited  to  twenty-five  students. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

5.     Rapid  Reading  In  the   Historians W.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

6b.  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek — Secoyid  seinester,  P.,  3:00- 
5:00.  Professor  Harry. 

7.  Greek  Seminary — The  Attic  Orator?  (1909-10);  The 
Historians   (1910-11).     M.,  3:00-5:00.  Professor  Harry. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  undergraduate  courses  in  Greek. 

=i=  HISTORY. 

Professor    Whitcomb,    Assistant    Professor    Cox.     Mr.     Dilworth, 
iVIr.    Rover. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Middle  Ages. — Renaissance — This  course  includes  the 
main  facts  of  European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Lectures  and 
recitations.    M.,  W.,  F..  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Rover. 

3.  Reformation.  —  Revolution.  —  Napoleon.  —  Beginning  with 
the  appearance  of  Martin  Luther,  this  course  includes  the 
Protestant  movement  in  western  Europe,  the  Bourbon  period,  the 


*For  Course  50  {Ancient  History)    see  section  under  College 
of  Engineering. 
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French  Revolution,  and  follows  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  to  1815. 
I^ectures  and  recitations.     M.,  W.,  F..  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Rover. 

13.  Political  History  of  England — The  course  traces  the 
development  of  ihe  English  people  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  emphasizing  the  political  side  of  this  development.  M., 
W.,  F.,  1:00-2:00.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

29.  Ancient  History  to  476,  A.  D — This  course  comprises 
a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  the  principal  Oriental 
nations;  the  political  and  the  social  life  of  the  Greeks;  the  early 
political  life  and  expansion  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their  social 
and  economic  development  under  the  Empire.  T.,  Th.,  11:30- 
12:30;   S.,  8:30-9:30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

15.    General  Course  in  American  History This  course,  while 

open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  have  not  had 
American  history  in  the  hi^h  school  and  for  those  who  contem- 
plate tak-ng  work  in  the  Collega  for  Teachers.  The  work  cov- 
ers the  period  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  present  time 
and  is  based  largely  upon  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  regular 
reports  and  occasional  lectures.         M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

25.  European  History  Since  1814. — An  advanced  course  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  contemporary  European  history.  France 
since  1814;  Germany  since  1814;  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  the  East- 
ern Question;   Colonization.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb, 

Course  25  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3. 

40.  English  Constitutional  History — The  course  traces  the 
development  of  English  political  institutions  from  the  Saxon 
period  to  the  present  times.  Recommended  for  students  who 
intend  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  American  history.     T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 

30.  American  Colonial  History — This  course  touches  upon 
certain  features  of  the  Spanish  and  French  colonial  systems,  and 
then  considers  in  detail  the  English  colonial  estabhshments  in 
America,  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  French  for  the 
control  of  the  continent,  and  the  development  of  Amei^ican  insti- 
tutions during  the  colonial  regime.  Lectures,  with  collateral 
readings  and  special  reports.     T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

31.  American  Revolutionary  History — The  course  traces 
in  outline  the  main  features  of  the  Anglo-American  and  Spanish- 
American  revolutionary  movements  from  1763  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

32.  History  of  the  Middle  Period — A  history  of  American  ex- 
pansion and  internal  development  from  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  to  the  close  of  1853. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 
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33.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction The  course  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  review  of 
the  main  features  of  the  great  sectional  contest  and  of  the 
Reconstruction  psriod.  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and 
special  reports.    T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00.    Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

Course  33  is  open  to  advanced  students  and  teachers. 

38.      American    Territorial    Diplomacy ^The    course    reviews 

the  claims  of  various  European  nations  to  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  diplomatic  and 
frontier  questions  involved  in  the  territorial  expansion  of  the 
United  States.     M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  15  or  its  equivalent. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

20.  The  United  States  and  Spanish  America. — A  study  of 
typical  Spanish  colonial  institutions,  followed  by  a  review  of 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  some  portion  of  Spanish 
America.  The  field  of  intensive  study  for  the  present  year  is 
the  Isthmian  region.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
desirable.    M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  15  or  its  equivalent. 

21.  American  Constitutional  History — The  course  treats 
of  the  development  of  governmental  institutions  during  the  Co- 
lonial era,  and  of  the  important  constitutional  questions  occurring 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  T..  1:00-2:00;  Th., 
1:00-3:00.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  13  or  15. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 


PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

34.  Seminary  in  European  History — The  Period  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Members  of  the  seminary  take  up  special  problems 
in  the  career  of  Napoleon  and  work  them  out  with  the  aid  of 
source  material.  This  r'equires  a  general  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean history  from  1789  to  1815,  such  as  is  afforded  in  Course  3, 
and  also  an  ability  to  read  French  historical  prose.  Two  hours 
a  week;    F.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

39.  Seminary  in  American  History — Politics  and  Political 
Leaders  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  in- 
tensive study,  from  the  original  sources,  of  selected  national 
political  issues  affecting  this  section,  and  the  social  and  economic 
causes  underlying  them  Seniors  may  be  admitted.  Two  hours 
per  week;    S.,  10:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

41.  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History — This  course  means  the 
reading  of  a  Latin  text  dealing  with  some  phase  of  mediaeval 
English  or  continental  history,  and  the  preparation  of  reports 
based  on  source  material.  Mr.   Dilworth. 

Course  41  is  open  to  properly  qualified  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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FOR  TEACHERS. 

43.  English  History  for  Teachers — The  Celtic,  Roman,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Norman  periods.    S.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Course  43  is  also  open  to  upper-class  students  by  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Courses  33  and  39  (see  above)  are  open  to  properly  qualified 
teachers. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Burnam  and  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

The  work,  while  not  neglecting  the  philological  side  of  the 
subject,  will  emphasize  more  and  more,  as  the  student  progresses, 
its,  historical  and  humanitarian  aspect.  The  University  Library 
has  the  beginning  of  a  fair  special  collection,  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  authors  most  read  in  the  course.  After  the  second  year  the 
seminary  method  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible.  The  students 
in  Palaeography  will  find  some  MSS.  and  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  facsimiles  and  treatises  at  their  disposal. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Livy — Horace — Selections  from  Livy,  Books  I,  XXI,  and 
XXII.  Selected  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F., 
10:30-11:30;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10:30-11:30,  throughout  the 
year.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

2.  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Horace — Cicero's  Laelius,  Tacitus'  Agri- 
cola  and  Germania,  Horace's  selections  from  the  satires  and  epis- 
tles; prose  composition.  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30,  throughout  the 
year.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 

3.  Plautus  and  Terence — M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30;  10:30- 
11:30.  Professor  Burnam. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  1 
and  2. 

7.  History  of  the  Political,  Social  and  Industrial  Institutions 
of  the  Romans. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses 
1  and  2  in  Latin.  M.,  W.,  9:30-10:30.    Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

23.  Proseminary — The  classical  instruction  in  literature  and 
rhetoric;  hermeneutics  and  criticism;  libraries  and  kindred 
topics.     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Burnam. 

Courses  7  and  23  are  open  to  seniors  who  have  had  at  least 
two  undergraduate  courses  and  to  juniors  by  special  permission. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged. 

9.  Latin  and  Romance  Palaeography — The  history  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  in  Western  Europe,  from  A.  D.  1  to  the  close  of 
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the  fifteenth  century.  Students  are  given  abundant  practice  in 
reading  facsimiles.     Three  hours.  Professor  Burnam. 

Course  9  must  be  preceded  by  at  least  four  years  of  under- 
graduate work,  and  requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

10.  Latin  Seminary — Three  hours.  The  author  studied  in 
1909-10    is    Caesar.  Assistant    Professor    Allen. 

11.  Roman  Religion — Students  must  provide  themselves  with 
G.  Wissowa's  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Roemer,  Muenchen,  1902. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Burnam. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

12.  Graduate  Study — Credit  according  to  work  done. 

Professor   Burnam  and  Assistant   Professor  Allen. 

FOR^TEACHERS. 

Those  engaged  in  secondary  instruction  in  the  language  are 
earnestly  requested  to  take  Courses  9,  10,  12,  and  23. 

*IVIATHEIViATICS. 

Professor  Hancock,   Professor  Siocum,   Miss  Lawler,  Assistant 
Professor   Moore,    Mr.    Kindle,    Mr.   Trimble. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Algebra — Trigonometry — Analytical  Geometry. — Selected 
portions  of  Algebra  and  the  elementary  Theory  of  Ennations. 
Wentworth,  College  Algebra;  Ashton  and  Marsh,  College  Al- 
gebra. 

Trigonometry:  Crockett,  Trigonometry ;  Ashton  and  Marsh, 
Trigonometry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the 
Cartesian  standpoint.  Briggs-Bocher,  Analytic  Geometry; 
Nichols,  Analytic  Geometry. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  II    (for  Engineers),  M.,  W.,  F.,  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Sec  III,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  IV,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  M'ss  Lawler. 

Sec.  V  (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Sec.  VI  (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Mr.  Trimble. 

4a.  Solid  Geometry  (Elementary). — Wentworth,  Solid  Geom- 
etry.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30,  first  semester.  Mr.  Trimble. 

3b.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Crockett,  Spherical  Triaonom- 
etry.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30,  second  semester.  '         Mr.  Trimble. 

*See  courses  in  Applied  Mathematics,  College  of  Engineering. 
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5.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral.  —  Osborne,  Calculus; 
Granville,  Calculus.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  I,  Profefesor  Hahcock.     Sec.  II,  Mr.  Trimble. 

Sec.  Ill  (for  Cooperative  students),  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.. 
8:80-9:30.  Mr.   Kindle. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

6a.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — C. 
Smith,  Conic  Sections.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30,  first 
semester.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  Ga  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who  have 
passed  in  Course  5. 

7b.     Analytical    Geometry  of  Three   Dimensions. — The  plane, 

straight  line  and  quadric  surfaces;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves. 
C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30, 
second  semester.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  7b  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who  have 
passed  in  Course  5. 

15.  Theory  of  Equations,  Including  Determinants. — Burnside 
and  Pan  ton,  Theory  of  Equations.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

8a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus — Byerly,  Integral  Calculus. 
Lectures.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10 :30,  first  semester. 

Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations. — Forsyth,  Differential  Equations. 
Lectures.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30,  second  semester. 

Professor  Hancock. 

PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES. 

30.  Theory  of  Numbers — Natural  Numbers.  —  Lectures 
founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Kronecker,  Frobenius,  and 
Dirichlet's   Zahlentheorie.     T.,   4:00-6:00;     S.,    10:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

10a.      Theory    of    Errors    and     Method    of    Least    Squares — 

Wright  and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  general 
theory  of  the  adjustments  of  observations,  with  applications  to 
triangulation  and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas  from  ex- 
perimental data.     M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00,  first  semester. 

Professor   Slocum. 

lib.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics — Byerly, 
Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's  theorem 
for  the  development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric  series  is 
derived,  and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investigated.  This  is 
followed  by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and  Lame's  func- 
tions, with  applications  to  problems  in  heat,  electricity,  potential, 
elasticity,  etc.,  M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00,  second  semester. 

Professor  Slocum. 
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28.  Theory  of  Functions — Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Func- 
tions of  Real  Variables.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics — A  modern  treatment  of  ana- 
lytical mechanics  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in 
engineering  and  physics.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester, 
M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

16b.    The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity A  course  in  the 

mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  16a.  The 
course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemsnted  by  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  Williamson,  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love. 
Second  semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Slocum. 

26a.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics — A  course  in 
the  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  based  chiefly  on  the  historical 
development  of  the  subject.  Modern  pedagogical  theories  are 
studied  in  their  relation  to  mathematics  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  of  laboratory  and  other  special  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.    First  semester,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Omitted  in   1909-10.  Professor  Slocum. 

24.  Elliptic   Integrals   and    Elliptic    Functions The  theories 

of  Legendre,  Abel,  Jacobi,  and  of  Rieman,  Hermite,  Weierstrass. 
Lectures  founded  on  the  Berlin  Lectures  of  Fuchs,  Schwarz  and 
Weierstrass.      T.,   4:00-6:00;     S.,    10:30-12:30. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions — The  general  theory 
of  Course  24  specialized  and  illustrated  by  problems  in  Mechanics 
and  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers  and  through  geometrical  investi- 
gations, including  the  analytical  representation  of  curves  and 
surfaces.  The  soluticm  of  certain  algebraical  and  differential 
equations.  Construction  of  tables  of  elliptic  integrals.  The  gen- 
eral theory  of  transformation.  Lectures.  W.,  4:00-6:00;  S., 
11:30-12:30..  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in   1909-10. 

20.  Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima  Involving  Several  Vari- 
ables. The  Calculus  of  Variations — Lectures.  W.,  4:00-6.00; 
S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

18a.  Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces — The  developments  of  Lie, 
Darboux,  Schv^arz,  and  Weierstrass  compared  with  those  of 
earlier  writers.     Lectures.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30,  first  semester. 

Omitted   in    1909-10.  Professor    Hancock. 

19b.    The  Extended  Realms  of  Rationality Lectures,  T.,  Th., 

S.,  8:30-9:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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FOR   GRADUATES   ONLY. 

30.  Seminary — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in 
some  special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable 
for  publication.  Credit  according  to  work  done.  Hours  by- 
special  arrangement.  Professor  Slocum. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

14.     Calculus — M.,   Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hancock  and  Mr.  Kindle. 


Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytical   Geometry  of  Two 

ons — T.,  4:00-6:00;    S.,  9:30-11:30. 


12. 
Dimensi 

Omitted  in  1909-10 


23.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions.  An- 
alytical Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — W.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30- 
11:30.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

13.     Theory    of    Equations.  —  W.,    4:00-5:00;     S.,    9:30-11:30. 
Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Hancock. 

17.  Elementary  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Functions. — S.,  9:30- 
11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

22.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Differential  Equations.  W., 
4:00-5:00;  S.,  9:30-11 :30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Courses  12,  14,  13,  22,  and  23  include  the  same  subjects  as 
Courses  1,  5.  15,  8a  and  9b,  6a  and  7b,  respectively,  and  the  same 
credits  are  allowed  on  the  Registrar's  books. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Tawney. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1a.  Logic — An  introductory  study  of  real  and  formal  logic, 
including  the  principles  of  argumentation,  proof,  and  inference. 
The  course  begins  with  induction,  takes  up  deduction  and  falla- 
cies, and  closes  with  a  brief  account  of  the  philosophical  problems 
involved  in  the  science  of  logic.  First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Course  la  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work. 

2b.  Introduction  to  Philosophy — An  outline  study  of  the  field 
of  philosophical  discussion,  with  an  indication  of  its  chief  prob- 
lems and  methods  of  investigation.  Textbook:  Paulsen's  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

Course  2b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work. 
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FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

3a.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy — An  historical  and 
critical  account  of  the  typical  world-views  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  together  with  a  brief  study  of  the  course  of  philosophical 
and  scientific  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  course  is  of 
interest  to  undergraduates  chiefly  because  the  philosophical  spec- 
ulations of  youth  and  of  the  untrained  masses  of  people  are  found 
in  this  period  of  history.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

Course  3a  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work. 

4b.  Modern  Philosophy — An  historical  account  of  the  transi- 
tion from  mediaeval  to  modern  philosophy;  the  beginnings  of 
scientific  freedom,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  intellectualism  and 
empiricism  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  critical  philosophy 
of  Kant;  transcendentalism  in  Germany,  England,  and  America; 
agnosticism  and  positivism;  the  evolution  philosophy;  absolute 
idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Course  4b  is  open  to  students  who  have  com.pleted  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work.  Students  are  advised  to  take  either  2b 
or  3a  before  entering  4b. 

5a.  Ethics — This  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  moral  ideas 
and  institutions  of  man  with  some  reference  to  the  relation  be- 
tween morality  on  the  one  side,  and  political  and  ecclesiastical 
sanctions  on  the  other.  It  begins  with  the  origin  and  growth  of 
morality  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  includes  some  ac- 
count of  the  moral  problem  of  our  present  society.  First  semes- 
ter, M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  .         Professor  Tawney. 

Course  5a  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  University  work. 

6b.  Political  Philosophy — A  study  of  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal organization,  including  the  origin  of  the  state,  the  relation 
of  morality  to  legislative  enactment,  the  concepts  of  natural  law, 
natural  right,  the  general  will,  and  the  rule  of  majorities. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.      Professor  Tawney. 

Course  6b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  University  work. 

8b.  Principles  of  Science  and  the  Theory  of  Scientific  Method. 
This  course  begins  with  a  rapid  review  of  Course  la  and  includes 
an  outline  of  the  method  of  science  in  general  and  special  study 
of  the  methods  of  special  groups  of  sciences,  such  as  the  mathe- 
matics, biology,  physics,  psychology.  Some  reference  will  be 
made  to  relations  between  the  scientific  method  and  the  method 
of  judgment  in  other  than  scientific  fields.  Second  semester; 
three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite:     Course  la. 

PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATES. 

7.  Types  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics — A  critical  study 
of  idealism,  realism,  agnosticism,  and  pragmatism  as  exemplified 
in  the  writings  of  modern,  chiefly  nineteenth  century  writers: 
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T.  H.  Green,  F.  H.  Bradley,  Josiah  Royce,  William  James,  John 
Dewey,  Herbert  Spencer,  Auguste  Comte,  Lotze,  G.  E.  Moore, 
Woodbridge,  and  others.  Two  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Th., 
11:30-1:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite :    Courses  la,  3a,  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 

9.  Ethical  and  Epistemological  Problems — A  study  of  the 
problems  of  ethics  and  epistemology  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution.     Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.         Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

10.  English  Empiricism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — A  study 
of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  with  especial  reference  to  their  in- 
fluence on  nineteenth  century  thought.  Two  hours,  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1909^10. 

12a.  Philosophical  Method — A  study  of  the  logic  of  certain 
typical  philosophical  tendencies  and  of  the  group  of  philosophical 
disciplines.  The  theme  of  the  course  might  be  called  the  method- 
ology of  reflection.  Two  hours  a  week.  Firsi  semester,  W.,  8:30- 
9:30,   10:30-11-30.  Professor   Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

11.  Educational  Philosophy — An  historical,  critical,  and  con- 
structive discussion  of  relations  between  certain  typical  phil- 
osophical tendencies  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

13.  Logic — An  introductory  course  in  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive logic,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  class-room  in- 
struction.    S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Thos'?  interested  in  Philosophy  should  also  consult  course 
under  "Biblical  Literature." 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Brodbeck,  Miss   Edwards. 

Physical  Training  for  Men — Two  hours'  work  each  week  in 
the  gymnasium  is  prescribed  for  all  members  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes,  except  students  who  are  giving  a  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies  (law,  medicine,  or  theology). 
With  them  participation  is  voluntary.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  one  hour  per  week,  is  required  of  all  freshmen. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the  two 
lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the  required 
work.  Appointments  for  the  examination  should  be  made  with 
the  Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

The  work  prescribed  for  these  classes  has  been  arranged  with 
a  view  to  securing  three  main  objects :  health  and  organic  vigor. 
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bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. The  work  will  consist  of  free  movements  with  and 
without  hand  apparatus,  executed  simultaneously  by  the  whole 
class;  progressive  apparatus  work  in  graded  squads,  under 
trained  leaders ;   and  gymnastic  games. 

Credit:     One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours — Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen).  Gvmnasium,  W.,  F.,  4:00- 
5:00,  Friday,  1:30-2:30;    Lecture,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2  (Sophomores),  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:00;  T.,  Th.,  4:00- 
5:00.     Boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  M.,  4:00-5:00    (voluntary). 

Mr.  Brodbeck. 

Physical  Training  for  Women — The  work  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  best  hygienic,  corrective,  and  recreative 
results.  A  physical  examination  will  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  freshman  and  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  class-work  includes  free  exercises,  with  and  without 
hand  apparatus;  fancy  staps,  national  and  folk  dances,  and  games. 
Definite  periods  during  the  week  will  be  arranged  for  basketball 
and  indoor  baseball.  In  the  spring  and  fall  part  of  the  work, 
including  tennis,  will  be  done  out  of  doors. 

The  course  for  freshmen  consists  of  three  hours'  attendance 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Two  hours  each  week  are  spent 
in  exercising  in  the  gymnasium;  the  other  hour  is  devoted  to 
lectures  on  hygiene.  The  lectures  must  be  attended  by  every 
member  of  the  freshman  class,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she 
may  be  excused  from  the  gymnasium  work. 

The  course  for  sophomores  consists  of  two  hours  of  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium,  prescribed  for  all  members  unless  excused  by 
the  Director  of  Physical  Education  or  on  a  physician's  certificate. 

Credit:     One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours— Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen),  M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00,  T.,  Th., 
10:30-11:30;  Lecture,  F.,  2:00-3:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2  (Sophomores),  T.,  Th.,  11-30-12:30,  1:00-2:00. 

Miss  Edwards. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor   Moore,   Associate    Professor   Ives,   Assistant   Professor 

Allen,    Dr.   Carter,    Mr.   Evens,    Mr.    Rieman,    Mr.    Lorenz. 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  first  floor  and  the 
the  larger  part  of  the  basement  of  Cunningham  Hall.  The  for- 
mer contains  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  offices,  library  and 
general  laboratories.  In  the  basement  are  the  shops  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  rooms  fitted  for  advanced  work. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  modern  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating lectures,  and  for  both  general  and  advanced  laboratory 
work.  The  stock  is  also  being  largely  increased.  A  skilled 
mechanician  is  employed  in  making  and  repairing  apparatus. 
Every  facility  will  be  offered  students  requiring  specially  con- 
structed apparatus. 

The  library  of  the  department  contains  the  best  works  in 
Physics,  and  the  important  journals  are  on  file. 
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FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1a.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  heat  and 
light,  illustrated  with  experimental  demonstrations.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Mr.  Rieman. 

21b.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  illustrated  with  experimental  demonstra- 
tions.   Second  seviester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Mr.  Rieman. 

2a.  Experimental  Physics.  —  Laboratory  work  arranged  to 
accompany  General  Physics.    First  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter,  Mr.  Lorenz. 

Sec.  I,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-11:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4.00. 
Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  IV,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  V,  S.,  8:30-11:30. 

22b.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to 
accompany  General  Physics.     Second  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter,  Mr.  Lorenz. 
Sec.  I,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-11:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4.00. 
Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  IV,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  V,  S.,  8:30-11:30. 

4.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics. — Experiments  in  photom- 
etry, spectrum  analysis,  calibration  of  weights  and  thermometers, 
etc.,  requiring  exact  measurement.  Twice  weekly.  It  may  be 
elected  either  semester.  Associate  Professor  Ives. 

5a.     Problems   In   Thermodynamics,   Light,  and    Electricity — 

First  semester.  Daily,  10:30-11:30.    Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

13b.  Electrical  Measurements — Laboratory  work  with  instru- 
ments of  precision.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  1:00-  5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Allen. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

3a.  Theoretical  Mechanics — A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
mathematical  laws  of  mechanics.  First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S., 
9:30-10:30.  Professor  More. 

18b.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism — A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  mathematical  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Second  sequester,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  More. 

19a.  Theory  of  Heat — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  heat.  Dr.  Carter. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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15b.  Theory  of  Light — -A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  light.  Dr.  Carter. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  above  courses  may  be  elected  for  a  minor  in  Physics,  the 
following  courses  for  a  major,  in  graduate  work. 

8.  Experimental  Physics — The  exact  determination  of  some 
of  the  standard  and  classical  experiments.     Three  times  weekly. 

Professor  More. 

10.  Seminary — The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  in  phy- 
sical journals.     T.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  More. 

16.  Physical  Manipulations — A  series  of  exercises  in  scien- 
tific shop-work.  Shop-work;  soldering  and  metal-working,  screw- 
cutting  and  elementary  lathe-work.  Glass-work  and  physical 
processes;  glass-blowing,  cutting,  grinding,  polishing,  silvering; 
fiber  suspensions  and  preparations  useful  in  the  laboratory.  S., 
8:30-1:00.  Mr.   Evens. 

20b.  Ionization  and  Radio-activity — A  course  of  lectures  and 
experimental  demonstrations  on  the  discharge  of  electricity 
through  gases  and  the  properties  of  the  radio-active  substances. 
Second  semester,  twice  weekly.  Professor  More. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

17a.  Electric  Waves  and  Wireless  Telegraphy — A  course  of 
lectures  on  the  radiation  emitted  by  electric  and  magnetic  oscil- 
lators, with  applications  to  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  theory  of 
light.     First  semester.     Twice  weekly. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Associate  Professor  Ives. 


FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

7.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics — This  course  is  designed 
to  include  three  years'  work.  In  1909-10  the  lectures  discuss 
the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  1910-11,  heat;  1911-12, 
light.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  More. 

25a.     Theoretical  Mechanics — See  under  Mathematics  16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 

9.  Research — Those  electing  this  course  are  supplied  with 
all  the  apparatus  needed,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Mechanician 
is  at  their  disposal.     Daily. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives, 

and  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 


FOR  TEACHERS. 

11.  Laboratory  Methods  for  Teachers This  course  com- 
prises a  set  of  experiments  designed  especially  for  teachers.  The 
exercises  will  include  those  which  are  usually  given  in  schools, 
and  also  those  of  a  more  difficult  nature  which  illustrate  the  theo- 
retical principles.    S.,  8:30-11:30.  Dr.  Carter. 
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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
Professor  Brooks. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1a.  Elementary  Political  Science — An  introductory  study  of 
the  origin,  development,  and  nature  of  the  state,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ideals  of  political  action.  Following  this  the  organization 
of  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States  is  presented 
in  outline.  The  primary  aims  of  this  course,  in  connection  with 
Course  2b,  are  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  further  study  of  political  science.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  needs  of  those  students  who  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  law,  journalism,  the  public  service, 
or  the  teaching  of  civics.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-2:00. 

Professor  Brooks. 

2b.  Government  and  Parties  in  England  and  Continental 
Europe. — A  study  of  the  framework  of  government  and  the  or- 
ganization, methods,  and  aims  of  the  leading  political  parties  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  constitutional  documents  of  the  countries  studied  and  to 
the  more  accessible  sources  of  offic'al  information  regarding 
them.  Wherever  possible  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the 
political  institutions  and  problems  of  the  countries  studied 
and  those  of  the  United  States.  Designed  as  a  continuation  of 
Course  la,  but  may  be  elected  separately.  Second  semester,  M., 
W.,  F.,  1 :00-2 :00.  Professor  Brooks. 

5.  Elementary  Sociology — An  introductory  course  designed 
to  present  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  the  prevail- 
ing types  of  social  organizations,  and  the  larger  problems  con- 
nected therewith.  During  the  second  semester  the  principal  fields 
of  social  work  which  are  demanding  the  services  of  college 
trained  men  and  women  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated  by  the 
methods  of  institutions  and  organizations  in  Cincinnati  and 
neighboring  cities.    T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Brooks, 

9.      University   Settlement   Work,   Practice   and   Theory The 

purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  philanthropic 
actvities  by  practice  in  the  University  Settlement  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  by  reading,  conferences,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  reports  on  neighborhood  conditions  and  club  work. 
Credit  for  one  hour  a  semester  is  given  for  work  of  one  hour  a 
week  at  the  Settlement  in  the  leadership  of  clubs  or  classss, 
attendance  at  monthly  conferences  of  workers,  preparation  of 
reports  on  reading,  and  club  work. 

Head-Resident  Miner   and  Professor   Brooks. 
Course  9  is  not  open  to  freshmen. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 
4a.  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems — A  study  bi  the 
organization,  methods,  and  alms  of  existing  political  parties  in 
the  United  States.  The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed: 
theory  of  the  party  system,  primary  and  convention  system, 
permanent  party  organization,  the  financing  of  parties,  elements 
of  cohesion  in  parties,  and  the  principal  recent  aims  pursued  by 
political  parties.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  2:00-3:00. 

Professor  Brooks. 
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11a.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  munic- 
ipal governfnent  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  reforms 
advocated  in  the  latter  country.  Special  financial  and  social 
problems  of  city  life,  such  as  municipal  ownership,  taxation  of 
unearned  increment,  the  drift  of  population  to  urban  centers, 
the  housing  problem,  sanitation,  provision  of  facilities  for  recre- 
ation, the  child  problem  in  cities,  etc.,  are  also  discussed.  First 
semester,    T.,    Th.,    2:00-3:00.  Professor    Brooks. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

12b.  Tiie  Government  of  Cincinnati — A  somewhat  detailed 
study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  government  of 
Cincinnati.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  special 
municipal  problems  involved  in  the  contemporary  development  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  relations  existing  between  its  government  and 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Hamilton  County. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

15.  Modern  Philanthropy — A  study  of  the  problems  of  charity 
and  penology.  Treatment  of  the  pauper,  feeble-minded,  insane, 
and  of  dependent  children.  Reform  suggestions  regarding  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  these  classes.  Problems  of  crime. 
The  criminal,  jails,  prisons,  reformatories,  and  preventive  agen- 
cies. Proposed  reforms.  Readings,  visits  to  charitable  and  penal 
institutions   or  other  field  work,  reports.     M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00. 

Professor  Brooks. 

• 

17.  Selected  Readings  and  Field  Work — Designed  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  courses,  but  may  be  elected  separately 
by  students  who  have  already  completed  one  full  year's  work 
either  in  the  Department  of  Political  and  Social  Science  or  in  the 
Department  of  Economics.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
bibliography,  statistical  presentation,  and  the  preparation  of 
reports  in  standard  form,     F.,  2:00-3:00.         Professor  Brooks. 

Course  17  is  recommended  for  students  who  have  elected 
Courses  4a,  5  (second  semester),  11a,  12b,  and  15.  Credit,  one 
or  two  hours. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

3.  History  of  Political  Ideas — A  study  of  the  development  of 
political  thought.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval 
political  ideas,  students  being  assigned  collateral  reading  in 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius;  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dante,  and  others.  The  political  philosophers  of  later  date  are 
studied  principally  from  their  writings,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau,  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill,  Maine,  and  Seeley.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  systems  of  the  various  piiilosophers  and  the 
history  of  their  times  receive  attention.  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00. 
Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Brooks. 

7.  Modern  Social  Theories — A  study  of  the  social  theories 
of  Comte,  Mill,  Spencer,  Schaeffle,  Gumplowicz,  Tarde,  Macken- 
zie, Ward,  Giddings,  and  others.     Particular  attention  is  given 
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to  the  consequences  of  the  theories  of  these  writersfin  the  field 
of  practical   social  reform.     T.,   Th.,   4:00-5:00. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Brooks. 

19.  Seminary — Designed  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
tailed study  of  special  problems  in  political  and  social  science. 
The  general  topic  for  the  first  semester  will  be  the  great  move- 
ments in  the  field  of  legislation  and  popular  opinion  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  During  the  second  semester  contemporary 
Utopian  literature  and  the  probable  drift  of  political  and  social 
thought  in  the  near  future  will  be  considered.  Students  will  be 
required  to  select  some  special  subject  falling  within  this  field 
for  detailed  study.  Reports  on  their  work  will  be  required  at 
intervals  and  the  results  must  be  submitted  in  completed  form 
before  the  end  of  the  year.     T.,  3:15-5:15.     Professor  Brooks. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor   Breese   and    Mr.   Lurie. 

The  department  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of 
McMicken  Hall.  One  of  these  rooms  is  devoted  to  the  laboratory, 
which  is  equipped  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  typical  experiments  in  experimental  psychology.  The  aim  of 
the  courses  in  this  department  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  facts  of  mental  life  and  the  methods  of  investigating  them, 
and  to  point  out  the  stages  of  mental  development  in  the  race  and 
in  the  individual.  For  teachers  and  those  intending  to  teach 
there  are  offered  special  courses  dealing  particularly  with  mental 
development  and  the  application  of  psychology  to  education. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

la.  Introductory  Psychology. — An  analytical  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  with  special  attention  to  accurate  observation  and 
description.  A  general  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  psychol- 
ogy.    First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 

lb.  Descriptive  Psycliology. — A  continuation  of  la.  Second 
semester.     M.,  W.,   F.,   11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

2.  Experimental  Psychology — Laboratory  course.  M.,  W., 
F.,  1:00-3:30.  Professor  Breese  and  Mr.  Lurie. 

6a.  Educational  Psychology — The  applications  of  psychology 
to  education.     First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Breese. 

PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATES. 

3.  Research — Special  investigation  in  the  psychological 
laboratory.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Breese. 

4.  Seminar — ^A  critical  study  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems in  psychology.  Reports  and  discussions.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Professor  Breese. 
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FOR  TEACHERS. 

5.  Genetic  Psychology. — Mental  development  with  special  at- 
tention to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per  semester  for  A.  B. 
S..  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
Professor    Liberma,    Assistant    Professor    Umphrey,    Miss    Kiely. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Elementary  French. — F.-^ser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar 
and  Reader ;  Dumas,  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort ;  Malot,  Sans 
Famine;  Labiche,  La  Grammaire ;  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.  Com- 
position based  on  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Reader. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30;    Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Miss  Kiely. 

2.  Intermediate  French. — First  semester,  Eraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Part  II;  Francois,  Advanced  French  Prose 
Composition;  dictation  and  assigned  reading  from  nineteenth 
century  writers.  Second  semester,  introductory  study  of  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Text-book,  Aubert, 
Litterature  francaise,  premiere  annee;  dictation  and  composition. 

Sec.  I  and  11,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Liberma  and  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 
Sec  III,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Kiely. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  or  its 
equivalent. 

4.     French   Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ^A  study 

of  the  principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Warren,  French 
Prose  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  Corneille,  Le  Cid,  Polyeucte; 
Racine,  Andromaque,  Phedre;  Moliere,  Prrcieuses  ridicules,  Le 
Misanthrope;  Boileau,  L'Art  poctique;  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  M., 
W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

11.  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — A  study 
of  the  principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Handbook: 
Lanson,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 

3.  French  Composition. — Review  of  the  more  difficult  points 
In  French  Grammar  and  Syntax.  Dictation.  Reproduction  of 
narrative  and  descriptive  passages  read  by  the  instructor  from 
French  authors.  Conversation.  Original  composition  in  French. 
T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Miss  Kiely. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  are  taking  or  have  taken 
Course  2. 
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6.  Elementary  Spanish. — Pronunciation,  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion, and  Dictation.  Text-books :  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Gram- 
mar; Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno;  Mora  tin.  El  si  de  las  Ninas; 
Taboada,  Cuentos  Alegres;  Umphrey,  Spanish  Composition.  M., 
W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

7.  Elementary  Italian — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  Bowen, 
Italian  Reader;  De  Amicis,  Gli  amici  di  Collegio,  Cuore;  Goldoni, 
La  Locandiera;    Martuscelli,  Poesie.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

8.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies— Cervantes,  Don  Quijote;  selected  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  age  of 
Juan  II.  to  the  Bourbons.     T.,  Th.,  10  :30-ll:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  8  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  6. 

Omitted  in   1909-10. 

29.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy — Precursors  of  the  movement. 
Petrarca,  life,  writings,  and  influence.  Le  Rime  (Sansoni  edi- 
tion) ;  Le  Lettere  (Le  Monnier,  Florence).  Boccaccio,  Novelle 
Scelte  del  Decamerone  (Sansoni  edition)  ;  selections  from  his 
oj^ere  minori    (Sansoni  edition).     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  29  is  open  to  students  who  have  pass  3d  in  Course  7. 

Omitted  in   1909-10. 

26.  Special  Studies  in  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.— The  life  and  writings  of  Moliere.     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Liberma. 
Course  26  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

10.  Historical  French  Grammar — A  study  of  the  successive 
changes  the  French  language  has  undergone  in  pronunf?iation, 
inflection  and  syntax.  Handbook;  Brunot,  Precis  historique  de 
la  Grammaire  frangaise.    T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Liberma. 

Course  10  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

13.  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 'Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Diderot,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Reading  of  selected 
works,  lectures,  reports.  This  course  is  given  wholly  in  French. 
T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  4. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

22.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — Selected 
texts  and  collateral  reading;  composition;  lectures.  The  follow- 
ing representative  works  are  read:  Caballero,  La  familia  de 
Alvareda;  Valera,  El  Commendador  Mendoza;  Alarcon,  El  Som- 
brero de  tres  picos;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta;  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Un 
drama  nuevo;  Zorilla,  Traidor,  inconfieso,  y  martir;  Nuiiez  de 
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Arce,  El  Haz  de  lena;  Echegaray,  O  locura  6  santidad;  Espron- 
ceda,  Bequer,  Campoamor,  Poesias  escogidas.  T.,  Th.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  22  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  6. 

15.  Dante. — The  Vita  Nuova  (Barbi  edition),  the  Inferno 
(Grandgent  edition),  and  the  Purgatorio.  Lectures,  collateral 
reading,  and  reports.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Liberma. 

Course  15  is  open  to  students  who  have  passsd  in  Course  7. 

23  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance — A  study  of  the 
more  important  writers  of  the  period.  Lectures  and  reports.  T., 
Th.,  8:30-9:30.      '  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  23  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  4. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

^4.     Special  Studies  in    Modern   French   Literature The  life 

and  writings  of  Lamartine.     T.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  24  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

25a.  Phonetics — A  general  introduction  to  linguistic  science, 
intended  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  philology  and  for  the 
practical  teaching  of  modern  languages.  A  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech,  followed  by  an  examination  of  the 
most  important  sounds  in  three  or  four  modern  languages,  es- 
pecially English,  French,  and  German.  A  phonetic  alphabet  will 
be  used,  and  students  will  be  given  practice  in  phonetic  trans- 
cription.    Half  course,  first  semester.     T.,  2:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 


PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

12.  Old  French — Old  French  phonology  and  inflections; 
versification.  Lectures,  text  interpretation  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

14.  Early  Spanish — Phonology  and  inflections.  El  Poema  del 
Cid  and  other  early  monuments  of  Spanish.  History  of  Spanish 
literature  to  Juan  II.     Two  credits.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  14  is  ope'^  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  8 
or  22. 

16.  History  of  Old  French  Literature,  from  the  Origins  to  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  reports.  F.,  2:00- 
4:00.  Professor  Liberma. 

Course  16  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 
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19b.  Provencal  Language  and  Literature — An  examination 
of  the  phonetic  laws  underlying  the  transformation  of  Vulgar 
Latin  into  Provengal;  reading  of  Provengal  texts,  especially  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Text-books:  Carl  Appel,  Provenza- 
lische  Chrestomatie  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1902)  ;  Grandgent,  An  Out- 
line of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology  of  Old  Provengal.  Second 
semester,  T.,  2:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

17.  Seminary — The  sources  of  Moliere's  plays.  Two  credits. 
S.,  10:30-12:30.  Professor  Liberma. 

18.  Latin  and   Romance  Palaeography — See  Latin  9. 

FOR    TEACHERS. 

5.  Course  for  Teachers. — Elementary  French.  Grammar, 
composition,  conversation.  One  credit  per  semester  for  A.  B.  S., 
10:30-11:30.  Miss  Kiely. 

24.  Course  24,  outlined  above,  is  open  to  teachers,  by  permis- 
sion, as  well  as  to  regular  students.' 

Teachers  who  are  pursuing  graduate  studies  and  are  qualified 
to  do  advanced  work  in  the  Romance  languages  can  select  from 
the  following  courses,  as  outlined  above,  upon  advice  from  the 
head  of  the  department:     25a,  14,  16,  19b  and  17. 

*DRAW[NG,  MODELING,  AND  CARVING. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati  (orig- 
inally established  as  the  McMicken  School  of  Design  in  1869,  and 
a  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  from  1871  to  1884. 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association) 
students  of  the  University  may  elect  courses  in  Drawing, 
Modeling,  and  Carving  at  the  Art  Academy  in  1909-10,  and,  upon 
presentation  of  the  proper  certificate  from  the  Director  of  the 
School,  may  receive  credit  in  the  Registrar's  office  for  such  courses 
as  part  of  the  total  number  of  "credits"  required  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  On  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars  at  the  office  of  the  Art  Academy,  the  student  is  admitted 
to  the  several  day  classes  (drawing,  modeling,  and  carving).  For 
the  night  classes  the  fee  is  five  dollars.  In  the  Summer  Term  of 
ten  weeks  no  instruction  is  given  at  night.  The  Winter  Term 
extends  from  September  27,  1909,  to  May  27,  1910,  the  Summer 
Term  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August. 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered: 

1.  Free-hand  Drawing. — From  objects  and  casts.  Day  classes, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8:45-12:45,  or  M.,  W.,  1:30-4:30,  and  S.,  8:45-12:45. 
Night  Classes,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Miss  Young,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Tracy. 

Color  work  in  oils,  water  colors  or  pastels  is  also  taught  in  the 
day  classes,  but  not  at  night. 


*For  the  teachers'  training  course  in  art,  see  section  under 
the  College  for  Teachers. 
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2.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life. — Figure  or  head.  Day 
classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  8:45-12-45,  and  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F., 
2:00-4:00.     Night  classes.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Mr.  Duveneck,  Mr.  Meakin,  and  Mr.  Wessel. 
Artistic  Anatomy  is  a  part  of  this  course.     The  night  classes 
draw  the  head  or  figure  from  life. 

3.  Modeling. — From  casts.  Day  classes,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:45- 
12:45.     Night  classes,  M.,  W.,  7:15-9:15.  Mr.  Barnhorn. 

4.  Modeling.  Advanced  Course. — From  life.  Day  classes, 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:45-12:45.     Night  classes,  M..  W.,  7:15-9:15. 

Mr.  Barnhorn. 

5.  Wood  Carving — M.,  W.,  F.,  12:30-4:30  and  S.,  8:45-12:45. 

Mr.  Fry. 

6.  Decorative  Design. — The  principles  of  design,  preparation 
of  decorative  motives,  and  their  application  to  metals,  enamels, 
leather,  porcelain,  etc.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  1:30-4:00. 

Miss  Riis. 

From  the  courses  above  offered,  a  student  may  elect  not  more 
than  six  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Not  more  than  twelve  hours 
of  work  in  the  Art  Academy  will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


EXTERNAL   COURSES. 

During  the  academic  year  1909-10  fifteen  External  Courses 
are  given  by  the  University.  They  were  organized  during  the 
week  of  October  4-9,  1909,  and  are  held,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  Public  Library  branches  and  in  school  buildings 

ADMISSION. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  or  who  desire  to 
obtain  University  credit  are  admitted  to  the  External  Courses 
on  the  same  terms  that  govern  admission  to  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  Regular  students  are  admitted  by  certificate  or 
on  examination.  In  addition  to  the  classes  of  students  indicated 
above,  there  is  a  special  class,  called  auditors,  who  are  not  candi- 
dates for  an  academic  degree  and  who  do  not  seek  University 
credit  for  attendance  upon  External  courses. 

FEES. 

For  regular  students  the  fees  are  the  same  as  in  the  McMick- 
en College  of  Liberal  Arts;  they  must  pay  a  Library  fee  of 
five  dollars,  which  admits  them  to  all  External  courses.  There  is 
no  further  charge  to  regular  students  who  are  residents  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  to  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  residents  of 
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Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non-residents,  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Special  students  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Library  fee  a  tuition  fee  of  three  dollars  an  hour  per 
semester,  and  may  obtain  University  credit.  Auditors  pay  a 
single  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  External  course. 


CREDIT. 

Credit  is  given,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  to  regular  students  who  perform  satisfac- 
torily the  work  of  the  course.  Such  credit  may  be  counted  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ASTRONOMY. 

100.  Historical   and   Descriptive   Astronomy,  -  T.,    4:00-5:00, 
at  the  Cumminsville  Branch  Library.  Professor  Porter. 

BIOLOGY. 

115.      Animal    Life,    Evolution,   and    Heredity T.,   4:00-5:00, 

at  the  Avondale  School.  Professor  Guyer. 

125.     Nature  Study — Th.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  Covington  High 
School.  Professor  Guyer. 

101.  Plants   and    Animals   in   their    Relations  to    Man. — Th., 
4:00-5:00,  at  the  East  End  Branch  Library. 

Associate   Professor   Benedict. 

ENGLISH. 

117.     The  Development  of  the  English  Novel — W.,  4:00-5:00, 
at  the  University  School.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

GEOLOGY. 

119.  The  Making  of  the  Earth's  Surface W.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the 

Walnut  Hills  High   School.  Professor  Fenneman. 

GERMAN. 

120.  Literatur  der  Deutschen   in  Amerika T.,  4:00-5:00,  at 

the   Sixth   Distriot  School.  Supervisor  Fick. 

(Cincinnati  Public  Schools.) 

HISTORY. 

121.  The  Rise  of  the  American  Nationalities — M.,  3:45-4:45, 
at  the  Newport  High  School.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 
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122.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Close  of  the  Reformation — W.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  North  Cincin- 
nati  Branch   Library.  Mr.   Dilworth. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

110.     Thought-Movements   of   the    Nineteenth    Century Th., 

4:00-5:00,  at  the  Avondale  School.  Professor  Tawney. 

126.  Thought-Movements    of    the    Nineteenth    Century M., 

4:00-5:00,  at  the  Clifton  School.  Professor  Tawney. 

127.  Thought-Movements    of    the    Nineteenth    Century M., 

8:15-9:15  P.  M.,  at  the  Madisonville  School.  Professor  Tawney. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

118.     Studies  in   Technique  of  the   Modern    Novel The  Life 

and  Writings  of  Balzac.     This  course  is  conducted  entirely  in 
French.    T.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  Walnut  Hills  Branch  Library. 

Professor  Liberma. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

123.  Modern  Sociology — M.,  7:30-8:30  P.  M.,  at  the  Walnut 
Hills  Branch  Library.  Professor  Brooks. 

124.  Women  in  the  Industrial  World.— T.,  4:00-5  :00,  at  the 
Christ  Church  Parish  House.  Miss  M.  Edith  Campbell. 

(Director  of  the  Charlotte  R.  Schmidlapp  Fund  ) 
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COLLEGE   FOR   TEACHERS. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  organized  under  the  joint  man-^ 
agement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

COMMITTEE    IN   CHARGE. 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

ARCH.  I.  CARSON,  M.  D., 

of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Universitj'. 

FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Cincinnati  Schools. 

EMIL  POLLAK, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 

the  University. 

FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Cincinnati  Schools. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for 

Teachers. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. * 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology. 

FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

*MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary 

Education. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
VERNON  LANTIS,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 


♦Absent  on  leave,  1909-10. 
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OTHER    OFFFICES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Method  courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following 
persons  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

WALTER  H.  AIKEN,  Supervisor,  Music  Department. 
WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,  Supervisor,  Drawing  Department. 
CARL  ZIEGLER,  M.  D.,   Supervisor,   Department  of   Physical 

Training  and  Hygiene. 
A.  H.  STEADMAN,  Supervisor,  Penmanship  Department. 
H.  H.  FICK,  Supervisor,  German  Department. 
M.    ELIZABETH    HYDE,    Director    of    Training    Course    for 

Teachers  of  Art. 
FRANK  H.  BALL,  Supervisor,  Manual  Training  Department. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  organized  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  university  auspices, 
in  close  touch  with  a  large  system  of  public  schools. 

For  purposes  of  observation  and  practice,  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students  of  the  College 
under  expert  direction  and  guidance.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made,  also,  whereby  courses  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School  are  open  to  students  of  the  College.  Oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  for  the  professional  training,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  of  teachers  for  kindergarten,  elementary, 
and  secondary  schools.  During  the  past  year,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Public  Schools,  a  professional  program 
for  the  teacher  and  supervisor  of  art  instruction  has  been 
added.  The  College  also  offers  courses  designed  to  prepare 
advanced  students  for  work  as  critic  teachers,  principals,  su- 
pervisors, and  other  important  educational  positions  requiring 
a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  professional  knowledge,  and 
successful   experience   in   school   work. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  (a)  an  ap- 
proved curriculum  in  a  secondary  school  and  (b)  an  approved 
curriculum  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  a  col- 
lege of  recognized  standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for 
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Teachers.  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  this  University  who  intend  to  teach  should,  in 
view  of  such  a  purpose,  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  as  to  the  best  choice  of  studies  during  these  years. 
This  choice  should  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  what  studies  they 
have  had  previously,  the  kind  of  teaching  position  in  view,  and 
the  interests  of  the  professional  study  of  Education;  but  they 
should  include  those  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  case  such  students  wish  to  obtain 
this  degree  and  complete  one  of  the  professional  programs  in  the 
College  for  Teachers  at  the  same  time. 

For  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Course  for  Teachers  of 
Art,  see  p.  159. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  foregoing  requirements  for 
admission,  and  pursue,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  professional 
course  outlined  in  one  of  the  programs  on  page  145  are  entitled 
to  graduation  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
conferred  by  this  College  and  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  jointly. 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  who,  as  a  part  thereof  or  in  addition  thereto,  has 
completed  one  of  the  programs  of  professional  study  provided 
by  the  College  for  Teachers,  shall  receive  a  diploma  conferred 
by  this  College  indicating  the  class  of  educational  position 
for  which  the  bearer  is  qualified. 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  of  high  standing,  such  as 
are  recognized  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  who,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses  or  in 
addition  thereto,  have  completed  any  one  of  the  programs  of 
professional  study  provided  by  the  College  for  Teachers,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion, conferred  by  this  College,  provided  such  graduates  have 
been  in  residence  not  less  than  one  year. 

For  conditions  governing  graduation  in  the  Course  for  Teach- 
ers of  Art,  see  p.  160. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES. 

The  Professional  Courses  are  two  years  in  length,  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  the  College,  and  must  include  (a)  the 
Fundamental  Courses;  (b)  Groups  of  Studies,  differentiated  by 
tlie   nature   of   the   various   positions    in   schools;    (c)    Elective 
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Studies,  chosen  with  reference  to  supporting  the  special  Group  of 
Studies  selected  by  the  student;  and  (d)  Observation  and  Prac- 
tice Work. 

(a)  The  Fundamental  Courses. 

Course  1  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  and 
Course  6a  in  Educational  Psychology  are  required  of  all. 

(b)  Groups  of  Studies. 

Each  candidate  must  also  select  an  approved  Group  of  Studies, 
including  Observation  and  Practice  Work,  as  determined  by  the 
field  of  the  candidate's  professional  interest,  whether  it  be,  pri- 
marily, in  the  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  secondary  school, 
or  some  special  subject. 

(c)  Elective  Courses. 

An  approved  list  of  Elective  Studies  must  be  pursued  by  the 
candidate  also,  either  prerequisite  or  parallel  to  the  Group  of 
Studies  selected,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  support  this  Group 
and  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  too  narrow  specialization. 

(d)  Observation   and   Practice  Work. 

As  a  minimum  all  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  Work  accompanying  the  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

CREDIT  GIVEN  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIB- 
ERAL ARTS  AND  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Certain  courses  of  Instruction  in  Education  may  be  taken  by 
duly  qualified  candidates  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  for  the  advanced  University  degrees  con- 
ferred by  the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may 
elect  Education  in  the  College  for  Teachers  in  lieu  of  one  of 
the  two  departments  in  each  of  which  he  is  required  to  ob- 
tain at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation;  provided  the 
election  of  such  courses  in  Education  be  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers.  In  no  case, 
however,  shall  courses  in  special  method  be  offered  for  this 
purpose. 

Students  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who 
contemplate  teaching  may  offer  twenty-four  credits  in  Edu- 
cation in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  provided  not  more  than  five  of  such  credits  be  in 
special  method  courses. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students  to  lecture  and  laboratory  courses.  They  will  be 
required  to  pass  such  of  the  examinations  for  admission  as  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  may  designate  and  to  satisfy  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability  to  carry  on 
profitably  the  work  chosen.  All  special  students  who  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements before  graduation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vicin- 
ity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the  week 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done 
in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement  of 
the  various  departments  of  ihe  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 

EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

Dviring  the  year  1909-10  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
External  Courses  representing  many  of  its  departments.  The 
courses  are  given  once  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  branches  of 
the  Public  Library,  in  school  buildings,  and  at  various  other 
points  in  the  city.     For  list  of  courses  offered  see  page  136. 

REGISTRATION. 

New  students  registered  in  1909  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  23  and  24;  in  1910,  they  should  register  on  Monday, 
January  31.  Students  registering  on  any  other  days  than 
those  designated  above  will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration 
fee  of  one  dollar. 

All  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  shouM  confer 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  before  filling  out  their  cour.^e  cards. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for,  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of  Women.     A  student  who  has 
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been  absent  must  report  to  his  or  her  Dean  within  a  week  after 
returning  to  the  University,  or  the  absence  shall  be  counted  as 
unexcused. 

A  student  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester's  examinations 
in  any  subject  and  shall  be  reported  as  having  failed  therein 
when  his  unexcused  absences  in  that  subject  are  as  follows: 

For  one-hour  course 2  absences. 

For  two-hour  course 4 

For  thtee-hour  course 5 

For  four-hour  course 7 

For  five-hour  course 9 

For  six-hour  course 10 

The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  ir;  as  follows : 


A: 

90-100. 

B: 

80-89. 

C: 

70-79. 

D: 

60-69  Passed. 

E: 

50-59  Conditioned 

F: 

0-49  Failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  for  Teachers  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  with  restricted  work 
for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  if 
similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power,  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss 
the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  "D"  in  one-half  of 
his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  University 
work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause,  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that  every 
student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall  submit 
to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected 
for  that  semester. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 


FEES. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors    during   the    days   of   registration.      If   fees   are   not 
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paid  promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students 
from  attendance  upon  their  classes.  No  University  fees  are 
refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  thirty  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester. 

All  special  students'  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

All  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students  regularly  entered  taking 
less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  by  special  permission) 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction 
per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 
■  Experimental  Psychology,  five  dollars,  per  semester,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Five  dollars 
per  semester,  in  advance,  for  a  laboratory  course  of  one  period 
a  week.) 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

A  student  v/ho  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fees.  Students  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars, 
payable  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  con- 
ferring the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 
This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed  with- 
out a  supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be 
charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  calendar.    ' 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 
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Fees  for  Teachers  in  the  Special  Courses.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee  of 
five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses  to  all 
teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  residents  of  Cincinnati  or 
who,  although  non-residents,  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  course  per  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

Fees  in  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art — See  page  160. 

UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE. 
Sub-Committee  of  the  College  for  Teachers — 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Principles  of  Education  (Chairman). 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education  (Secretary). 

The  University  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services, 
without  charge,  to  those  seeking  appointment  to  positions  for 
which  they  are  propeily  qualified.  The  Sub-Committee  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  seeks  to  bring  students  who  are  properly 
trained  for  positions  in  kindergartens  B,nd  elementary,  secondary, 
and  normal  schools  to  the  attention  of  educational  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  appointment. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  appointment  and  who  desire 
the  services  of  this  Sub-Committee  should  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 

PROGRAMS   OF   STUDY. 

Program  I.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in  kin- 
dergartens : 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 

2.  A  Group  of  Studies  in  Kindergarten  Education  (see 
page  157). 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 
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2.  An  approved  Group  of  Studies  under  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (see  page  154). 

In  the  studies  in  Special  Method  the  approach,  in  general,  is 
historical,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  and  the  courses 
include  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  educational  values,  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  sequence,  organization  of  the  subject  for 
teaching  purposes,  the  course  of  study,  material  equipment  for 
successful  teaching  of  the  subject,  special  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  the  various  grades,  the  choice  and  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, the  proper  use  of  texts  and  illustrative  materials,  lesson 
plans,  valuation  of  text-books,  literature  of  the  subject,  etc. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  l^iberal  Arts. 

Program  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
secondary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  Ga. 

2.  The  following  Group  of  Studies: 

(a)  Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of  Secondary 

Education. 

(b)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

(c)  School  Economy. 

(d)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

(e)  Observation  and  Practice  Work. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Persons  who  contemplate  teaching  a  particular  subject  in  high 
school  should  select,  preferably,  such  subject  to  be  pursued 
throughout  the  College  course,  and  one  cognate  subject  in  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits. 

Program  IV.  For  those  fitting  primarily  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  Ga. 

2-     A  Group  of  Studies  consisting  of  the  following: 

(a)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

(b)  School  Economy. 

(c)  Kindergarten  Principles  in  their  Application  to  Pri- 

mary Work. 

(d)  Special  Method  in  German. 

(e)  Special  Method  in  Drawing. 

(f)  Special  Method  in  Music. 

Those  working  under  this  program  will  be  exempt  from  the 
practice  work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  but  will  be  required  to  do  practice  work  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  special  method  in  German. 
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The  prerequisites  in  German  for  those  who  select  this  pro- 
gram must  be  equivalent  to  the  following  courses  scheduled  In 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

(a)  For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school, 
German  1',  2,  3,  4,  21,  5,  and  10  or  30. 

(b)  For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in 
high  school,  German  2,  3,  4,  21,  5,  and  10  or  30. 

(c)  For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in  high 
school,  German  4,  21,  5,  and  10  or  30. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  V.    For  graduates: 

1.  Graduates  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
eligible  for  the  diploma  conferred  by  the  College  for  Teachers 
upon  the  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  studies  in  Edu- 
cation, such  diploma  indicating  the  class  of  educational  posi- 
tion for  which  the  holder  is  qualified.  This  diploma  entitles 
the  holder  to  enrollment  upon  the  preferred  list  of  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  Cincinnati   Schools.      (See  below). 

2.  Graduates  of  institutions  of  high  standing  such  as  are 
recognized  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, who,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses  or  in  addition  thereto, 
have  completed  any  one  of  the  programs  of  professional  study 
provided  by  the  College  for  Teachers,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  conferred  by 
this  College,  provided  such  graduates  have  been  in  residence 
not  less  than  one  year. 

3.  Graduate  students  may  pursue  advanced  courses  in  Edu- 
cation in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher 
degrees  conferred  by  the  Graduate  School  or  with  a  view  to 
preparation  for  positions  as  instructors,  supervisors,  or  admin- 
istrators in  educational  positions  requiring  experience  and 
advanced  study. 

Program  VI.     For  teachers  of  art. — See  page  159. 


REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE   CINCINNATI    BOARD   OF    EDUCA- 
TION  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS. 

Supplementary  to  the  regulation  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  ot 
Education  passed  in  August,  1003,  giving  preference  in  appoint- 
ment to  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  to  university  grad- 
uates with  pedagogical  training,  this  Board  has  recently  defined 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  professional  work  in  Education  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  this  preferred  list.     It  must  be  equal 
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to  at  least  thirty  college  credits  for  graduates  after  1909,  in  the 

following  courses: 

History   and    Principles    of    Education 6    credits 

Educational  Psychology 3         " 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 6         " 

School  Economy 2         " 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 2         " 

Special  Method  in  English 5         " 

Special  Method  in  History 3         " 

Special  Method  in  Geography 3         " 

Special  Method  in  Mathematics 2         " 

Special  Method  in  Drawing 1     credit 

Special  Method  in  Music 1/4     " 

Special  Method  in  Physical  Education ^     " 

Special  Method  in  Penmanship i^     " 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  the  following  Circular  of  Information 
for  Students  in  the  College  for  Teachers  concerning  Method  of 
Appointment  and  Salaries  and  Character  of  the  Examination  of 
Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  issued  in  1908,  will 
be  of  especial  interest: 

"New  lists  for  appointment  are  formed  in  September  and 
June.  Applications  should  be  presented  in  those  months  in  order 
to  receive  consideration.  A  reasonable  time,  usually  two  months, 
will  be  given  to  remove  any  deficiencies;  then  the  lists  will  be 
closed,  and  the  candidates  ranked  in  the  order  of  their  averages. 
Until  so  ranked  they  can  serve  only  as  cadets,  substitutes,  or 
temporary  teachers.  After  they  are  ranked,  appointments  will 
be  invariably  in  order  of  rank.  Candidates  must  have  certificates 
from  either  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Examiners  or  from  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Examiners.  Graduates  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,  University  of  Cincinnati,  will  be  granted  certificates 
upon  examination  only  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Full  details 
follow.     Note  that  candidates  are  arranged  in  two  lists. 

"METHOD  OF  APPOINTMENT  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

"1.  The  first  or  preferred  list  consists  of  those  who  meet  the 
following  conditions: 

"(a)  They  must  be  college  graduates  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional work  in  education  or  at  least  two  years  of  successful 
experience  in  teaching.  The  professional  work  in  education  must 
be  equal  to  at  least  24  college  credits  for  the  first  year  hereafter, 
and  30  thereafter,  such  as  are  approved  by  t^e  Board  of  Edu- 
cation— a  credit  being  the  equivalent  of  one  hour's  class-room 
work  per  week  for  a  semester. 

"(b)  They  must  have  teachers'  certificates  which  show  an 
average  of  not  less  than  80. 

"(c)  They  must  have  done  sufficient  'Practice  Teaching' 
to  receive  a  satisfactory  mark  for  practical  ability  as  teachers. 

"The  marks  of  each  candidate  in  the  above  three  items  will  be 
averaged  to  determine  rank  in  the  list.     (See  5,  below.) 
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"Minimum  salary,  $600;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum 
salary,  $1,000. 

"2.  The  second  list  consists  of  those  who  are  not  college 
graduates  with  the  requisite  professional  work  in  education  speci- 
fied above,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  two  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  High  school  graduation  and  at  least  two  years 
of  experience  are  necessary. 

''Minimum  salary,  $450;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum 
salary,  $1,000. 

"3.  Candidates  on  each  list  will  be  ranked  in  the  order  of 
their  averages,  and  will  receive  permanent  appointment  invari- 
ably in  the  order  of  rank.  The  second  list  will  not  be  drawn 
upon  so  long  as  there  are  candidates  in  the  first  list. 

"4.  Candidates  for  the  first  list  (college  graduates  who  have 
had  professional  work  in  education  or  at  least  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching)  who  fall  below  an  average  of  80 
on  their  Teachers'  Certificates,  or  who  have  not  received  a  mark 
of  'Satisfactory'  in  practice,  will  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
list  unranked.  These  may  be  employed  as  substitutes  or  tempo- 
rary teachers  at  a  salary  of  $45  per  month  until  all  the  conditions 
entitling  them  to  regular  standing  on  list  1  are  fully  met. 
They  will  not  be  eligible  to  permanent  appointment  until  all  re- 
quirements of  list  1  have  been  fulfilled,  nor  until  those  in 
regular  standing  on  this  list  have  been  appointed.  However,  as 
soon  as  all  requii-ements  have  been  satisfied,  such  candidates  shall 
have  precedence  over  those  unappointed  in  the  second  list. 

'*5.  The  mark  in  'Practice'  is  based  upon  personal  inspection 
of  the  candidate's  teaching.  Before  being  ranked  or  becoming 
eligible  to  permanent  appointment,  candidates  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  teaching  are  required  to  teach  in  at  least  three 
different  schools  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months. 
However,  candidates  who  have  had  the  'Practice'  that  accom- 
panies the  professional  work  in  education  in  the  College  for 
Teachers  may  be  ranked  and  become  eligible  to  permanent  ap- 
pointment after  they  have  proven  themselves  in  full  charge  of  a 
class  as  cadets,  substitutes,  or  temporary  appointments,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  months. 

"EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

"1.  Time,  Place,  etc. — Examinations  are  held  at  the  City 
Hall  during  the  second  week  in  June,  the  first  week  in  September, 
and  the  last  week  in  December.  For  exact  dates  see  announce- 
ment posted  at  the  Collegs  for  Teachers,  or  obtain  same  from  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Candidates  for  Exami- 
nation must  file  application  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  City  Hall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  stated  time  of  the 
examination,  and  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"Examinations  for  teachers  are  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
Ohio  and  lead  to  three  classes  of  certificates — elementary,  high 
school,  and  special,  as  for  teaching  German,  etc. 

"2.     Standing  Required An  average  of  at  least  75,  with  no 

grade  below  70  in  any  branch,  is  required  for  a  certificate;  but 
in  order  to  be  ranked  for  appointment  in  the  first  or  preferred 
list,  an  average  of  not  less  than  80  is  required.  Holders  of  cer- 
tificates who  wish  to  raise  their  averages  may  take  a  re-exami- 
nation in  such  branches  as  they  desire  at  the  next  succeeding 
examination,    renewing   their    marks  'in    other    subjects..      They 
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must,  however,  make  application  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
amination and  pay  the  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"3.  Graduates  of  College  for  Teachers — In  compliance  with 
the  new  law,  all  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  will  be 
granted  elementary  certificates  upon  an  examination  only  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  the  dates  for  examinations  being  the  first 
Saturday  in  September,  the  last  Saturday  in  December,  and  the 
second  Saturday  in  June.  Other  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  who  have  at  least  24  credits  in  education  will  be  ex- 
empt from  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  have 
taken  special  work;  e.  g.,  if  they  have  taken  the  courses  in 
Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship  under  the  supervisors  at  the 
College  for  Teachers,  their  marks  will  be  given  them  upon  those 
courses.  Likewise,  if  they  have  taken  the  special  method  courses 
in  English,  History,  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  their  marks  will 
be  given  them  upon  their  work  in  those  courses.  If  they  have 
taken  all  the  work  enumerated  above,  they  will  be  examined  only 
in  Theory  and  Practice.  If  they  have  taken  only  part,  they  will 
be  required  to  be  examined  in  the  other  branches.  The  character 
of  the  examinations  is  indicated  below.  The  above  applies  only 
to  elementary  certificates;  all  applicants  must  stand  an  exami- 
nation for  a  high  school  certificate,  or  must  present  a  state  high 
school  life  certificate,  if  they  desire  to  be  considered  for  high 
school  positions. 

"4.      Subjects    and    Character    of   the    Examination    in    Each. 

Elementary: 

"(a)  Theory  and  Practice — Examination  at  present  based 
upon  James'  Talk  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  McMurry's 
Method  of  the  Recitation.  The  required  work  in  education  in  the 
College  for  Teachers  prepares  fully  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject. 

"(b)  Reading — Ten  words  to  be  marked  diacritically;  two 
or  three  questions  upon  the  method  of  teaching  reading;  a  story 
to  be  told  orally;   oral  reading  of  a  standard  selection  in  English. 

"(c)  Literature — Based  upon  the  course  in  literature  in  high 
school.     See  high  school  Course  of  Study. 

"(d)  English  Grammar  and  Composition — Questions  upon 
the  grammar  involved  in  the  eighth  grade,  a  synopsis  of  which  is 
given  in  the  elementary  Course  of  Study;  parsing  of  words; 
analysis  of  complex  sentences ;   the  writing  of  a  theme. 

"(e)  Spelling — The  spelling  of  twenty  words,  such  as  are 
contained  in  an  ordinary  spelling  book  designed  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools;  spelling  of  the 
words  in  a  short  paragraph  dictated  from  some  standard  work 
or  newspaper. 

"(f)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government — See  syl- 
labus for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  elementary  Course  of 
Study. 

"(g)  Geography — Preparation  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject  should  include  study  of  a  book  in  special  method  in 
geography  and  a  standard  work  upon  physical  geography,  such 
as  that  by  Dryer.  Almost  all  questions  involve  in  some  way 
causal  explanations  or  test  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
and  make  clear. 
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"(h)  Arithmetic — The  solution  of  problems  such  as  are  given 
to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  excluding  those  in 
algebra.  See  elementary  Course  of  Study,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  these  grades.  Two  or  three  written  analyses 
of  mental  problems  involving  especially  common  fractions. 

"(i)  Physiology  and  Narcotics — Questions  upon  the  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscles,  the  integument,  food  and  its 
chemistry,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous  system, 
the  special  senses,  and  the  voice.  Also  upon  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
and  narcotic  stimulants  upon  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and 
nervous  system. 

"(j)»  (k),  (I).  Writing,  Music  and  Drawing — See  special 
Supervisors. 

"HIGH  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

"A  new  rule  of  the  Board  of  High  Schools  arranges  teachers 
in  two  classes:  Teachers  at  full  salaries;  Instructors  (assistant 
teachers)  at  lower  salaries.  An  instructor  may,  of  course,  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  teacher  at  any  time.  The  same  rule 
applies  for  the  appointment  of  candidates  on  the  Preferred  List 
(described  above)  directly  to  high  school  at  a  beginning  salary 
of  not  more  than  $50  in  excess  of  the  salary  they  would  receive 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Only  college  graduates  teaching  in 
the  schools  or  on  the  above  mentioned  appointment  list  are 
eligible  for  appointment  to  high  school.  Candidates  who  are  on 
the  preferred  list  may,  if  they  choose,  decline  appointment  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  take  their  chances  for  a  high  school  in- 
structorship.  In  such  cases  they  must  have  a  high  school  certi- 
ficate and  must  have  specialized  in  their  college  work  in  subjects 
which  they  desire  to  teach.  There  is  practical  certainty  of  ap- 
pointment of  every  properly  prepared  candidate  on  the  preferred 
list  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  opportunities  for  appointment 
to  high  school  are  not  so  good  because  all  eligible  persons  who 
are  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  given  consideration 
along  with  those  on  the  appointment  list,  and  the  one  who  seems 
best  fitted  for  the  position  will  receive  it.  The  best  plan,  there- 
fore, for  students  and  applicants,  is  to  take  positions  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  afterwards,  if  they  desire  high  school  work, 
to  take  the  examination  for  high  school  certificate  and  apply  for 
high  school  work. 

"The  high  school  examination  includes  the  following  branches: 
General  History,  Literature,  Algebra,  Physics,  Physiology, 
Theory,  and  four  branches  selected  from  the  following:  Latin, 
German,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  Geometry,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Botany,  and  Chemistry. 

"SALARIES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

"Experience  is  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  begin- 
ning salary. 

"ELEMENTARY   AND   GERMAN. 

"First  year,  $600;  increase,  $50;  maximum,  $1,000.  (If  not 
on  the  preferred  list  beginning  salaries,  $450.) 

"Special  Teachers:  Drawing,  Writing,  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Domestic  Science,  Physical  Training,  $650  to  $1,050. 

"Manual  Training,  Physical  Training  (male),  $900  to  $1,500. 
Music  (male),  $1,300  to  $1,700. 
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'^Kindergarten,  $500  to  $750.  If  college  graduates,  $600  to 
$750. 

"First  Assistants,  $1,000  to  $1,600.  Principals,  $1,500  to 
$2,400. 

''HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

"Instructors  begin  at  $100  more  than  they  receive  in  ele- 
mentary schools;  $50  more  if  appointed  from  the  eligible  list. 
Annual  increase  $100  to  $1,300,  if  female;    $1,800,  if  male. 

"Teachers  (female),  $1,000  to  $1,800;  (male),  $1,500  to 
$2,300.    Principals,  $2,600  to  $3,500. 

"All  Special  Teachers  are  expected  to  be  graduates  of  profes- 
sional schools  in  their  specialty  in  order  to  obtain  the  above 
salaries;  otherwise,  they  are  ranked  on  a  second  list  with  a 
lower  minimum  and  maximum. 


"All  applicants  are  especially  advised  to  refrain  from  the  use 
of  any  unprofessional  means  to  secure  preferment.  Any  such 
act  will  disqualify  them. 

Students  in  the  University  who  contemplate  teaching  should 
confer  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  as  to  the  best 
choice  of  studies  throughout  their  college  course." 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  following"  is  a  list  of  courses  in  Education  offered  for  the 
year  1909-10.  Certain  courses  are  designed  to  cover  the  require- 
ments specified  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  for  candi- 
dates for  the  first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Other  courses  are  those  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  Cincinnati 
and  vicinity.  Only  those  courses  which  are  primarily  profes- 
sional in  character  are  announced  here.  All  courses  given  in  the 
University,  many  of  which  are  semi-professional  in  character,  are 
open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
(See  courses  in  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATldN. 

Professor  Burris,  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Education  1.     History  and  Principles  of  Education. — Lectures, 

required  reading,  and  discussions.  Beginning  with  primitive 
society,  this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been  most 
instrumental  in  shaping  current  tendencies.  M.,  W.,  P.,  1:00- 
2:00,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Burris. 

Not  open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores. 
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Education  13a.  History  of  Education This  course  is  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  and  those  in  the  Course  for  Teachers  of 
Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  First  semester,  M., 
W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00.                                Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— This  course  is  intended  especially  for  advanced  students 
and  teachers  who  contemplate  appointment  to  high  school  posi- 
tions. The  first  part  of  the  course  considers  the  principles 
of  secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  those  derived 
from  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  high  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  courses  of 
study,  relative  values  of  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  had  college  courses  in  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education  must  obtain  special  permission  from 
the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  before  registering  for  the 
course.  T.,  3:00-5:00,  throughout  the  year.  Given  at  Woodward 
Colony  High  School.  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 


PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Lectures,  required 
readings  and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course  pre- 
sents an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various  sciences  hav- 
ing educational  significance,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole.  The  second 
part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  elementary 
education  as  determined  by  its  philosophical  meaning  thus  de- 
rived, and  as  modified  by  practical  considerations.  In  appropriate 
connections  there  will  be  special  consideration  of  the  process  of 
education  as  world  building.  The  historical  and  logical  origin, 
meaning,  and  classification  of  studies  will  be  briefly  considered. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question,  What  happens 
when  we  try  to  know?  and  to  the  place  of  symbolism  and  sys- 
tems of  imitational  and  inventional  expression  in  education. 
Credit  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  take  the  course  through- 
out the  year.    S.,  8:30-9:30,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Burris. 

.  Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  spe- 
cial problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily 
for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.  M., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  17.  Educational  Classics — An  advanced  course 
in  the  History  of  Education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  more  important  writings  of  "Great  Edu- 
cators" of  special  periods.  For  the  year  1909-10  the  period  cov- 
ered embraces  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Open  to 
those  who  have  passed  in  Education  1  or  its  equivalent.  W., 
4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Burris. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Professor   Hall,   Assistant    Professor   King,   *Miss  Weber. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Education  2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.— Lectures, 
discussioLs.  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Developmeni 
of  the  principles  of  method  of  the  recitation  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  class  work  and 
fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  For  seniors.  Hours  for 
practice  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  regis- 
tration.    M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 

Education  4b.  School  Economy. — Lectures,  discussions,  and 
required  readings.  This  course  considers  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems  as  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic  con- 
ditions, discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests,  the  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession,  etc.  For  seniors.  Second  semester.  W.,  8:30- 
9:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  18a.     Kindergarten  Principles  in  their  Application 
to  Primary  Work — For  seniors.    First  semester.    W.,  4:00-5:00. 
Omitted  in  1909-10.  ^iss  Weber. 

Education  18b.  Primary  Teaching. — This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens 
with  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary 
grades,  with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Open  to  seniors 
in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School.  Second  semes- 
ter.   W.,  2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Education  12.  Seminar — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting  to 
be  arranged.    W.,  4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Breese. 

6a.  Educational  Psychology — The  application  of  psychology 
to  education.    First  semester.    M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Breese. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  Psychology  la  and  lb. 

7b.  General  Psychology. — Open  to  students  of  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Training  School  and  those  in  Course  for  Teachers 
of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  Second  semester, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  Breese. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

5.  Genetic  Psychology — Mental  development  with  special  at- 
tention to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per  semester  for 
A.  B.    S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

•Absent  on  leave.  1909-10 
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BIOLOGY   (NATURE  STUDY). 

Professor  Guyer,  Associate   Professor   Benedict, 
Mr.  Peaslee,  iVIr.  Lantis. 

The  work  is  planned  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  "nature- 
study."  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how 
to  observe  accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point 
of  view  from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense  of 
material  used. 

36.  Animal  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 

37.  Plant  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8 ;  30-12 :  30. 

Associate   Professor   Benedict   and   Mr.    Lantis. 


SPECIAL  METHOD  COURSES. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Education  14.  Special  Method  in  Elementary  English Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  required  readings.  This  course  con- 
siders the  selection  and  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and 
method  of  treatment  in  the  grades  of  the  following  subjects: 
reading,  spelling,  literature,  composition,  and  grammar.  For 
juniors,  hirst  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00;  second  seviester, 
M.,  F.,  2:00-3:00.                                Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  16b.  Special  Method  in  History. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the  field 
of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A  careful  review  of  the  subject  matter,  its  arrangement 
for  presentation,  the  consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and 
the  methods  of  overcoming  the  same,  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.     For  juniors.     Second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballon. 

Education  20b.  Special  Method  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 
—-Lectures,  discussions,  and  required  reading.  This  course 
aims  to  work  up  portions  of  material  for  pres3ntation  in  the 
various  grades  according  to  the  course  of  study,  with  devices  and 
methods  for  their  use.  The  principles  underlying  the  above  will 
be  developed.     For  seniors.     Second  semester,  M.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  22a.  Special  Method  in  Geography Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  readings.  This  course  deals  with  the 
collection  of  suitable  material  for  teaching  geography  in  the 
grades  and  with  the  organization  and  method  of  presentation 
of  this  material.  For  seniors.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
8:30-9:30.                                              Assistant  Professor  King. 
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Education  30.  Special  Method  in  German. — This  course  con- 
sists of  instruction,  observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and  is 
intended  especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary 
schools.     M.,  9:30-10:30.  Supervisor  Fick. 

Education  32b.  Art  and  Hand  Work. — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  make  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  familiar 
with  the  Art  and  Hand  Work  pursued  in  the  elementary  grades 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them  the  best  methods 
for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course  embraces  work 
in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and  painting  from 
plant  life  and  animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life;  analysis  of 
color  and  design;  picture  study  both  from  the  art  side  and  its  use 
in  connection  with  language  work.  This  course  prepares  for  the 
city  examination  in  this  subject.  For  seniors.  Second  semester. 
T.,  2:00-4:00.  Supervisor  Vogel. 

Education  34a.  Music. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  or  are  at 
present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  training  in 
the  matter  and  method  of  school  music.  The  system  followed 
is  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  course  prepares 
for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  For  seniors.  First 
semester.  T.,  2:00-3:00.  Supervisor  Aiken. 

Education  36a.  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. — This  course 
is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elementary  schools.  It  will 
not  be  considered  sufficient  preparation  to  qualify  as  special 
teacher.  The  course  includes  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the  school-room  and  play-ground, 
school  sanitation,  and  methods  of  teaching  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  grades.  For  seniors.  First  semester.  T.,  3:00- 
4:00.  Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Education  38b.  Penmanship — This  course  presents  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  system  of  penmanship  taught  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it,  accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this 
subject.     For  juniors.     Second  semester.     Th.,  2:00-3:00. 

Supervisor  Steadman. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

Education  24.  Special  Method  in  English — This  course  dis- 
cusses the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Designed  especially  for 
teachers  of  these  grades.     W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  26.  Special  Method  in  History — In  addition  to  a 
review  and  organization  of  the  subject  for  teaching  purposes,  this 
course  presents  and  discusses  weekly  programs,  the  choice  and 
use  of  subject  matter,  illustrative  material,  etc.,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  eighth  grade  teachers  on  the 
method  side.     Th.,  4:00-5:00.  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  21.  School-Room  Activities — This  work  consists 
in  the  preparation  for  and  discussion  of  hand  work,  constructive 
work,  illustrative  work,  blackboard  and  paper,  clay,  paste,  etc., 
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and  games.     For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades.     S.,  9:30- 
10:30.  Miss . 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Education  23.  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  deals  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic.     S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor   Hall. 

Education  6.  General  Method — This  course  is  intended  es- 
pecially for  appointees  to  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati since  1906  who  have  not  had  a  course  in  this  subject. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

CONFERENCES. 

During  the  year  weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by 
instructors  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  cooperation  with  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  public  schools,  at  hours  and  places  to 
be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  No  credit 
will  be  given  at  the  University  for  work  done  in  these  confer- 
ences, but  teachers  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  conduc- 
tors will  receive  credit  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  toward 
fulfilling  conditions  entitling  them  to  promotional  salaries. 

The  enrollment  in  these  conferences  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five.  The  work  will  consist:  (1)  of  teaching  lessons 
by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  conductors;  (2)  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  type  lessons;  (3)  of  written  criticisms.  Pre- 
sentation of  type  lessons  and  discussion  of  these  in  alternate 
weeks.  The  work  for  principals  will  bear  strongly  on  their  work 
in  supervision  of  instruction  and  in  teachers'  meetings.  To  this 
end  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
discussion.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  teach 
a  type  lesson  for  discussion. 

KINDERGARTEN    EDUCATION. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  the  following  courses  in  kindergarten  training  not 
given  at  the  University  may  be  taken  there.  The  School  is  located 
at  No.  6  Linton  street,  Vernonville.  Registration  day,  Tuesday, 
September  14th.  Work  began  Wednesday,  September  15th.  For 
special  announcement  address  the  Registrar. 

CREDIT  GIVEN  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  WORK  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 
Credit  to  the  extent  of  forty  hours  may  be  given  for  work 
taken  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  conferred  by  the  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  and  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
jointly. 
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COURSES. 

Kindergarten  Activities. 

Gifts. — This  course  has  for  its  aim  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of  typical  and  origi- 
nal plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study  of  Froebel's 
underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  Th.,  9:00-12:00. 
Second  semester,  two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Three  credits. 

Miss  Stone. 

Handwork. — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and  new  occu- 
pations, with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of  simple 
courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors.  Firat 
semester,  Tu.,  10:00-12:00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  Tu.,  10:00- 
12:00.     Four  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Rhythms,  Songs,  and  Games — Juniors  and  seniors.  Tu.,  3:00- 
4:00,  throughout  the  year.     Three  credits.  Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  Is 
intended  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instru- 
mentalities. 

Kindergarten   Theory. 

This  course  includes  an  introductory  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song,  and  game  in  kinder- 
garten teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws  which  form  the 
foundation  for  child  development  and  personal  culture.  Juniors, 
one  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors,  two  hours,  throughout 
the  year.    Six  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kindergarten   Stories. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  discussions,  and  reference 
work  concerning  the  literature  of  childhood,  together  with  regu- 
lar practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.  Juniors  and  seniors.  First 
semester;    hour  to  be  arranged.     One  credit.  Miss  Fry. 

Program  Construction. 

A  critical  resume  of  every  division  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  educational  principles  involved.  The  careful  planning  of 
programs  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  for  meeting  different 
condition.  Seniors.  First  semester,  Tu.,  1:30-3:30.  Second 
semester,  W.,  2:00-4:00.     Four  credits.  Miss  Both  well. 

Kindergarten  Observation. 

Carefully  supervised  observation  of  the  entire  morning's  work 
in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  activi- 
ties and  the  educational  principles  involved.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Practice  Teaching. 

A  minimum  of  one-half  year  (days  to  conform  to  the  public 
school  calendar)  in  private,  mission,  or  public  school  kindergar- 
tens, under  at  least  two  directors.     Opportunity  for  increasing 
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responsibility  under  careful  supervision.  Additional  practice 
may  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  satisfac- 
torily conduct  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  .Juniors  and 
seniors.     Ten  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Organization  of  iVIothers'  Meetings. 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  the  general  purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers' 
meetings.  Short  talks  suitable  for  different  occasions  are  pre» 
pared  and  given  by  the  students.  Seniors.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Laws  and  Miss  Stone. 

Art. 

Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work  in  ink  and  water 
color;  decorative  design  Art  in  kindergarten — decoration,  pic- 
tures, and  children's  work.     Seniors,  M.,  2:00-4:00.     One  credit. 

Mr.  John  J.  Thompson. 
Music. 

Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music,  the  child's  voice, 
rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  Attention  to  instru- 
mental music  with  each  student.  Juniors  and  seniors.  Second 
semester,  Tu.,  hour  to  be  arranged.     One  credit. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Physical  Education. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as 
are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and 
seniors.  Throughout  the  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.  One  credit 
each  year. 

Kindergarten  Directors*  Conference. 

Lectures,  discussions,  suggestions  in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.  M.,  2:00-4:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Bothwell. 

Note. — Biology  36  and  37  and  English  1,  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity, are  required  of  all  students  whose  qualifications  in  these 
subjects  are  not  satisfactory. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ART. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  drawing 
and  supervisors  of  art  instruction  in  public  or  private  schools. 

Admission  presupposes  (a)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
approved  curriculum  in  a  secondary  school,  and  (b)  an  amount 
of  work  in  art  of  approved  quality  equivalent  to  that  represented 
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by  two  years  of  study  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  all  students  are  admitted  upon  a 
month's  probation  during  which  they  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  capability  in  art  and  show  that  they 
are  otherwise  qualified    to  pursue  the  course. 

The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  during  which  the  student's 
time  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  professional  program 
,of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  studies  in  art  at  the  Art  Acad- 
emy of  Cincinnati.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course 
leads  to  graduation  and  a  diploma  certifying  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  art  or  supervise  art  instruction  in  public  or 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  students  seeking  a  teacher's  training  course  in  art,  Cin- 
cinnati offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  Art  Academy  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  school  for  the  training  of  artists.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  containing  large  collections 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  applied  arts.  Each 
month,  also,  special  exhibits  of  contemporary  interest  are  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Museum  has  a  reference  library  relating 
especially  to  art.  The  larger  Public  Library  and  the  University 
Library  are  also  available.  In  the  University  various  lectures 
are  open  to  students.  Those  interested  in  natural  history  have 
access  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden,  which  is  large  and  well  kept.  A 
local  art  industry  of  unusual  interest  is  the  Rookwood  Pottery. 
The  work  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the 
regular  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Training,  who  has  official 
oversight  of  the  art  work  in  certain  schools  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  This  phase  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  conducted  under 
the  ideal  conditions  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  truly  profes- 
sional preparation.  In  connection  with  this  practice  are  wrought 
out  lesson-plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  the  various  grades 
of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  well  graded  course  of  study  based  upon  modern 
educational  principles.  In  this  way  the  ability  of  students  to 
organize  a  progressive  course  in  art  instruction  is  thoroughly 
tested. 

The  fees  per  year  for  the  course  are  payable  in  advance,  as 
follows : 

Matriculation,  at  the  University $  5.00 

Laboratory,  at  the  University 25.00 

Tuition,  at  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 25.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  non-residents  of  Cincinnati  are 
required  to  pay  a  special  tuition  fee  of  $18.00  at  the  University 
during  one  year  of  the  course  for  instruction  in  Psychology  and 
the  History  of  Education. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE   COURSE. 
Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Hyde,  Director  of  Training. 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  work  of  the  course  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Hughes  High  School.) 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  (forenoons),  work  at  the  Art  Academy. 

M.,  1:00-3:30 Methods';    Theory  and  Practice.     Miss  Hyde. 

T.,  1:00-3:30 Water  Colors.     Miss  Hyde. 

W.,  1:00-3:30 Art  Design  and  Application.     Miss  Hyde. 

F.,  1:00-3:30 Construction  Work  and  Clay  Modeling.     Miss 

Hyde. 
S.,  9:00-12:00 Mechanical    Drawing.     Supervisor    Frank    H. 

Ball. 
M.,-  W.,  F.,  4-5.  .Education  13a  (first  semester)  and  Psychology 

7b  (second  semester).     See  pp.  153,  154. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

M.,  9:00-12:00. .  .Methods  and  Pictorial  Composition.  Miss  Hyde. 

T.,  8:40-12:00. .  .Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  in  elemen- 
tary schools  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Hyde. 

Th.,  8:30-1:30.  .  .  (with  intermission  for  luncheon).  Observation 
and  Practice  Teaching  in  high  schools  under 
supervision  of  Miss  Hyde. 

F.,  9:00-12:00. .  .Design  and  Classic  Ornament.     Miss  Hyde. 

S.,  9:00-12:00. .  .Mechanical  Drawing.  Supervisor  Frank  H. 
Ball. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  T.,  F.  (afternoons) ,  work  at  the  Art  Academy,  includ- 
ing lectures  on  the  History  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays. 
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COLI.EGE   OF   ENGINEERING. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 

the  Universityi 
JERMAIN  GILDERSLEEVE  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the 

Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  .of 

Economics  and  Civics. 
HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
*MAX  POLL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 
MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 
LOUIS  TRENCHARD  MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
HERMAN   SCHNEIDER,  b'.   S.,  William  Thoms  Professor  of 

Civil  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
STEPHEN   ELMER   SLOCUM,   Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Applied 

Mathematics. 
JOHN  THEODORE  FAIG,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 
NEVIN  MELANCTHON   FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,   Professor  of 

Geology  and  Geography. 
MARCO  F.  LIBERMA,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political 

Science. 
GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
SAMUEL  NEWTON  TAYLOR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering. 
GEORGE    MOREY    MILLER,   A.    M.,    Associate    Professor   of 

English. 
HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Biology. 
JAMES  EDMUND  IVES,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
CLAUDE    M.   LOTSPEICH,   Ph.    D.,     Assistant     Professor    of 

Germane      (In  charge  1909-10.) 
HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 
GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Romance  Languages. 
ALEXANDER  LEWIS  JENKINS,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
FRED  EUGENE  AYER,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 

Engineering. 
JOHN    JERMAIN    PORTER,    A.    B.,    Assistant    Professor   of 

Metallurgy. 


*Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1909-10. 
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CHARLES  NAPOLEON  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

SAMUEL  JAMES  McINTOSH  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

CURTIS  C.  MYERS,  M.  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Charge 
of  Shop  Practice. 

MAX  HENRY  GOETTSCH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Chemistry. 

ALFRED  BRODBECK,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

BENJAMIN  CARLTON  VAN  WYE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking  and  English. 

EARL  FREDERICK  FARNAU,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  KINDLE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

CLARENCE  RAYMOND  WYLIE,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

ROBERT  GARFIELD  BROWN,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  DILWORTH,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
History. 

HOWARD  ALEXANDER  DORSEY,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

TAYLOR  SCOTT  CARTER,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

JOSEPH  EUGENE  ROOT,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

LEONARD  BLOOMFIELD,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

REED  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES  ROLF  TRIMBLE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

RALPH  O.  OESPER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ALFRED  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

EDWARD  G.  RIEMAN,  A.  B.,  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

CHARLES  HECKER,  Ch.  E.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

AMOR  EDWARD  KISTNER,  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

JULIAN  MAAS,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

OTTO  CHARLES  von  SCHLICHTEN,  Student  Assistant  in 
Chemistry. 

EDWARD  J.  LORENZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

HENRY   H.   KRANZ,   Student  Assistant  in  Civil   Engineering. 


REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    COLLEGE 
OF    ENGINEERING. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.     They  must  give  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented 
by  sixteen  units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the 
subjects  in  the  following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five 
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recitation  periods  each  week.  Of  these  sixteen  units  every  can^ 
didate  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  must  present 
the  following : 

English — Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition.'' 
Mathematics — One  unit  in  Algebra,  one  unit  in  Plane  Geome- 
try, and  one-half  unit  in  Solid  Geometry. 
History — One  unit. 

Language — Three  units,  from  the  five  languages:  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish;  two  units  must  be  in  the  same 
language. 

In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements,  the  candidate  must 
offer  a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below, 
sufficient,  with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of 
sixteen.  The  number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  subject 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  Units  Accepted  for  Admission. 


Minimum.  Maximum. 

English    3  required   or 4 

Latin 11  f   ...  or  2  or  3  or  4 

Greek    1  |        Three  units        j    . .  .or 2  or  3 

French    1^  ^;St\rtVe'    i    ...or2or3or4 

German    1  I  in  one  language.    I    . . .  or  2  or  8  or  4 

Spanish    1 }  I,  ...  or 2 

General  History 1  )  ( 1 

Ancient  V2  \  I 1 

Mediaeval   and   Modern.  •  •   1  !  one  unit         j 1 

English    V2    I  required.  | 1 

American    %  | 1 

American  and  Civics 1  J  [ 1 

Algebra    1  required or . . .  1)4  or  2 

Geometry,   Plane    1  required or 1 

Geometry,  Solid V2  required or Vz 

Trigonometry }4   or 1 

Civics    V2    V2 

Physics 1   1 

Chemistry    1  1 

*Zoology   1  1 

*Botany 1  1 

Physical  Geography    ^   or 1 

Astronomy Vz   V2 

Geology    . ." V2   ^ 

Drawing 1 2 

Manual  Training 1  2 


*  One-half  unit  will  be  allowed  in  Zoology  and  one-half  unit 
in  Botany  when  these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one 
unit  in  the  same  year. 
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ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS. 

All  students  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in 
Mathematics.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two 
units  of  the  sixteen  required  for  admission,  excepting  those 
required  in  Mathematics,  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to  the 
College  of  Engineering.  All  such  entrance  conditions  will  be 
removed  in  case  the  student  passes  in  all  of  his  Freshman 
work;  otherwise,  he  will  be  required  to  pass  entrance  examina- 
tions to  satisfy  said  conditions  before  he  will  be  allowed  to 
register  for  his  second  year  of  work  at  the  University. 

ADMISSION. 

For  information  regarding  the  procedure  in  connection  with 
the  entrance  examinations,  the  schedule  of  these  examinations, 
definitions  of  each  unit  or  group  of  units,  and  admission  on  cer- 
tificate from  accredited  schools,  consult  the  paragraphs  under 
those  heads  to  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  catalogue  relating 
to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  qualified  to  do  Uni- 
versity work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  lectures  and 
laboratory  courses.  They  will  be  required  to  furnish  documentary 
evidence  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  and  also  to  satisfy 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special 
students  are  amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regu- 
lar students  in  matters  of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

STUDENTS  ENTERING  FROM  OTHER   COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 
An  undergraduate  of  a  college  or  university  desiring  to  enter 
the  College  of  Engineering  must  present  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Admission  of  the  College  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has  done  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  work  to 
meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements,  together  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  or  university  last 
attended.  He  will  be  given  credit  for  work  of  University  grade 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  for  "Admission  to  Advanced 
Standing." 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 
All   applications   for  advanced  credit  must  be  made  within 
three  weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  heads  of  the  departments 
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in  which  advanced  standing  is  desired.  Students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  either  upon  presentation  of  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  college  of  approved  standing  or  by  examination. 
All  students  applying  for  advanced  standing  must  first  have 
satisfied  the  entrance  requirements,  the  same  as  regular  students. 

REGISTRATION. 

New  students  registered  in  1909  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  23  and  24;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  September 
25.  In  1910  they  should  register  on  Monday,  January  31.  Stu- 
dents registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  designated  above 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

New  Students.  After  receiving  a  Card  of  Admission  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admission^  the  new  student  should  fill 
out  a  registration  blank  and  present  it  with  the  Card  of  Admis- 
sion to  the  Registrar,  who  will  give  in  exchange  a  Card  of  Matric- 
ulation Fees,  which  must  be,  in  turn,  presented  to  the  Clerk. 
After  paying  the  library,  tuition,  laboratory,  and  drafting-room 
fees  to  the  Clerk,  Freshmen  should  take  the  Clerk's  receipt  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  receive  Course  and 
Schedule  cards,  and  arrange  their  courses  of  study  for  the 
semester. 

Upper  Classmen  do  not  need  to  present  Cards  of  Admission; 
otherwise  they  follow  the  same  procedure  as  that  outlined  for 
the  new  students. 

On  the  Course  Card  each  course  must  be  designated  by  the 
department  and  number  of  the  course,  special  title  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours'  credit,  e.  g.: 

English  1,  Rhetoric  and  Composition 3 

Civil  Engineering  1,  Descriptive  Geometry 3 

In  filling  out  election  blanks  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
note  the  advertised  hours  of  courses,  in  order  that  conflicts  may 
be  avoided. 

No  change  will  be  permitted  on  the  Course  Card  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  days  from  the  last  day  of  registration. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester,  unless  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not 
entering  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  be  presented  to  the  Dean, 
and  in  no  event  will  any  nerson  be  permitted  to  enter  the  work 
of  any  semester  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  that  semes- 
ter. In  accordance  with  this  regulation,  no  person  was  ad- 
mitted to  work  of  the  first  semester  of  1909-10  after  October  16, 
1909;  for  the  second  semester,  the  last  day  of  admission  is  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1910. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

The  unit  of  instruction  is  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semester. 
.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratory,  shop,  or 
drafting-room  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour 
and  the  preparation  therefor.  Credit  will  be  given  for  the  num- 
ber of  hours  officially  published  with  the  course,  and  for  no  more. 
University  work  not  regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Students  shall  report  in  the  class-rooms  for  enrollment  at  the 
hour  designated  for  the  first  meeting  of  their  respective  classes. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned.  A  student  who  has 
been  absent  must  report  it  within  a  week  after  returning  to  the 
University  or  his  absence  shall  rank  as  unexcused. 

A  student  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester's  examina- 
tions in  any  subject  and  shall  be  reported  as  having  failed  therein 
when  his  unexcused  absences  in  that  subject  are  as  follows: 

For  one-hour  course 2  absences. 

For  two-hour  course 4 

For  three-hour  course 5 

For  four-hour  course 7 

For  five-hour  course 9 

For  six-hour  course 10 

The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows : 


A: 

90-100. 

D: 

60-69  Passed. 

B: 

80-89. 

E: 

50-59  Conditioned. 

C: 

70-79. 

F: 

0-49  Failed. 

All  male  students  in  the  freshman  class  are  required  to  devote 
three  hours  of  each  week  to  Physical  Education;  those  in  the 
sophomore  class  are  required  to  devote  two  hours  of  each  week 
to  Physical  Education. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has  failed  in  any 
subject  must  register  for  that  subject  the  next  time  it  is  given  in 
the  course,  and  may  not  register  for  any  advanced  subject  whose 
hours  conflict  with  the  subject  in  which  he  has  failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  receives  a  grade 
below  D  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term,  or  at  the  end  of 
any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  for  the  next  half 
semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  if  similarly  delinquent 
at  the  end  of  his  probation,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss 
the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  *D'  in  one-half  of 
his  work. 
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Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  University 
work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause,  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that  every 
student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall  submit 
to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected  for 
that  semester. 

A  copy  of  the  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

DEGREES. 

The  technical  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer, 
Electrical  Engineer,  and  Mechanical  Engineer  will  be  given  to 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  scheduled  under 
the  respective  departments,  and  who  entered  the  University  prior 
to  September  1,  1907. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  and 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  will  be  given  to  regular 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  of  the  four-year 
course  scheduled  under  the  respective  departments,  and  who 
entered  the  University  after  September  1,  1907. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  specified  above  must  spend  their 
last  year  of  study  in  residence  in  Cincinnati. 

The  technical  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer, 
Electrical  Eng  neer,  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  are  given  to 
those  students  of  the  Cooperative  Course  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  work  scheduled  under  the  respective  departments. 
Candidates  for  the  technical  degrees  in  the  Cooperative  Course 
must  spend  the  entire  six  years  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

FEES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not  paid 
promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from  at- 
tendance upon  their  classes.     No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  All  regular  students  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester.  All  Coopera- 
tive students  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  semester. 
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Special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars a  credit  hour,  in  advance.  A  credit  hour  is  one  hour's  work 
a  week  carried  through  a  semester  or  half  year.  For  instance, 
the  tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would  be  nine  dollars  a  sem- 
ester;  for  a  five-hour  course,  fifteen  dollars,  etc. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  are  residents  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  elect  any  work  whatsoever  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  are  charged  the  full  tuition  fee  of  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester. 

Laboratory  Fees  : 

Chemistry    Laboratory. .  .$15  00  per  semester  in  advance. 

Mtallurgy   Laboratory..  15  00 

Physics   Laboratory 10  00 

Physics  Course  of  1  Lab- 1      5  00  "  " 

oratory  period  per  week  } 
Engineering  Laboratory  |      5  00  per  period  per  week 

Regular   Students |  per  semester  in   advance. 

Engineering  Laboratory  |      2  50  per  period  per  alternate  week 

Cooperative    Students    j  per  semester  in  advance. 

Cement   Laboratory 5  00  per  semester  in  advance. 

Geology  Laboratory 5  00 

Drawing    1  00 

A  deposit  of  $15.00  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  fresh- 
man year  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  to  insure 
the  University  against  breakage.  This  fee  will  be  returned  when 
the  student  severs  his  connection  with  the  University  after 
deductions  have  been  made  for  breakage.  The  amount  of  deposit 
must  never  be  less  than  ten  dollars. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fee.  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are 
charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  day  of  conferring  the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 
This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed 
without  a  supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  will 
be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  desig- 
nated, will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Summer  Course  in  Civil  Engineering.  A  fee  of  ten  dollars 
will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  summer  course 
in  Civil  Engineering. 
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COOPERATIVE  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 
Plan  of  Instruction. 


The  College  of  Engmeering  offers  two .  sets  of  courses,  the 
four-year  theoretical  courses,  similar  to  those  of  the  other  engi- 
neering colleges,  and  the  six-year  Cooperative  courses,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  follows: 

These  courses  are  so  planned  that  students  taking  them  work 
alternate  weeks  in  the  Engineering  College  of  the  University  and 
at  the  manufacturing  shops  of  the  city.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  two  sections  which  alternate  with  each  other,  so  that  when 
one  section  is  at  the  University  the  other  is  at  the  shop.  The 
length  of  the  course  is  six  years.  During  the  summer  students 
work  full  time  at  the  shops,  but  are  given  several  weeks'  vacation ; 
there  is  a  week's  vacation  also  at  Christmas.  The  practical  work 
at  the  shops  is  as  carefully  planned  as  the  theoretical  work  at 
the  University,  and  in  all  cases  the  students  follow,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  path  of  the  machines  manufactured  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product  sold.  For  instance,  a  student  in 
Electrical  Engineering  spends  his  first  year  in  the  foundry;  the 
next  year  and  a  half  in  the  machine  shop;  the  next  two  years  in 
the  commutator,  controller,  winding,  erecting,  and  testing  depart- 
ments; and  the  subsequent  time  in  the  drafting-rooms  and  sales 
oflSces.  A  contract  is  signed  by  the  student,  the  University,  and 
the  firm.  This  contract  has  a  blank  space  to  be  filled  out  with  the 
shop  work  the  student  is  to  receive  during  the  six  years  of  the 
course.  In  all  cases  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College  and  the 
Professor  of  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  or  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the  manufacturers  in  plan- 
ning this  course  of  shop  work,  so  that  the  students  get  a  logic- 
ally and  carefully  arranged  shop  and  business  training. 

Students  are  paid  for  their  services  while  at  the  shops  on  the 
following  scale  of  wages: 

For  the  first  period* 10  cents  per  hour 

For  the  second  period 11 

For  the  third  period 12 

For  the  fourth  period 13 

For  the  fifth  period 14 

For  the  sixth  period 15 

For  the  seventh  period 16 

For  the  eighth  period 17 

For  the  ninth  period 18 

For  the  tenth  period 19 

For  the  eleventh  period 20 

For  the  twelfth   period 21 


*A  period  is  approximately  990  hours. 
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The  University  expenses  for  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are 
about  as  follows: 

First  year   $90  00 

Second    year     80  00 

Third  year    65  00 

Fourth  year    65  00 

Fifth  year   65  00 

Sixth  year 65  00 

Total   $430  00 

To  the  first  year  should  be  added  a  breakage  deposit  of 
$15.00  to  insure  the  University  against  loss  by  breakage.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage.  The  total  earnings  for  the  shop 
work  approximate  $1,800  for  the  six  years. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  this  course  are  required  to  begin 
work  in  the  shops  on  or  about  the  first  of  July  preceding  their 
entrance  to  the  University.  Their  admission  to  the  University  in 
September  is  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the  character  of  work 
they  do  during  this  probationary  period  from  July  1st  until  the 
College  opens. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  regular  four-year  course,  information  concerning 
which  will  be  found  on  page  163.  The  theoretical  work  given  at 
the  University  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  work  given  in  the 
regular  four-year  courses,  except  that  it  is  given  over  a  period 
of  six  years.  None  of  the  courses  is  abridged  and  none  is  omitted; 
a  few,  however,  have  been  added. 

The  number  of  positions  is  limited  each  year,  and  an  announce- 
ment will  be  made  on  or  about  the  first  of  April  of  the  number  of 
openings  for  student-apprentices  in  this  course.  Applications  for 
positions  should  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College 
prior  to  June  1,  1910. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
University  for  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

For  Session  1909-10. 

CIVIL    ENQINEERING. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  broad  education  in 
those  subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  all  branches  of  technical 
education,  and  a  special  training  in  those  subjects  comprised 
under  the  term  "Civil  Engineering."  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  the 
young  engineer  to  take  up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  design 
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and  construction  of  bridges,  steel  mills  and  high  steel  buildings; 
to  aid  in  the  location  and  construction  of  steam  and  electric 
railways,  sewerage  and  water  supply  systems ;  and  to  undertake, 
intelligently,  supervision  of  work  in  the  allied  fields  of  mining, 
architectural  and  electrical  engineering  and  general  contracting. 

FACILITIES. 

To  further  the  attainment  of  a  sound  engineering  education 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tories. Both  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  materials 
are  studied  in  connection  with  the  behavior  of  the  materials 
tested. 

The  Cement  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  machines  for  testing 
cement,  mortar  and  concrete  in  tension  and  compression,  as  well 
as  with  special  apparatus  for  tests  of  fineness,  specific  gravity, 
and  setting.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  complete  set 
of  standard  tests  on  some  brand  of  Natural  or  Portland  Cement, 
and  to  submit  a  report  of  his  results  for  inspection.  The  class 
work  in  connection  with  these  tests  consists  of  the  study  of  the 
chemical  composition,  the  physical  properties  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cements. 

The  Hydraulic  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stand  pipe  35 
feet  high,  in  which  constant  heads  up  to  that  limit  can  be  main- 
tained. An  eight  horse-power  turbine  wheel,  a  Pelton  wheel,  nu- 
merous weirs,  a  force  pump  and  several  special  devices  for 
measuring  water  and  water  power  complete  the  equipment. 

Practical  applications  of  the  various  theories;  studied  during 
the  student's  career  are  by  no  means  confined  to  laboratory  ob- 
servations. Advantage  is  constantly  taken  of  the  exceptional 
opportunities  offered  by  the  industrial  environment  in  which  the 
University  is  so  fortunately  situated.  The  great  number  of  rail- 
roads entering  Cincinnati,  together  with  the  peculiar  topography 
of  the  country,  offer  practical  solutions  of  every  problem  in 
Railroad  Surveying  and  Railroad  Construction.  Tunnels,  bridges, 
trestles,  culverts,  cuts  and  fills  of  every  description,  are  studied 
and  reports  are  written  by  the  student  thereon.  The  great  sus- 
pension and  cantilever  bridges  across  the  Ohio  River  offer  an 
excellent  chance  for  an  intimate  study  of  the  details  of  Higher 
Structures.  The  construction  of  mills  and  high  steel  buildings 
is  studied,  in  conjunction  with  class  work,  by  visits  to  finished 
buildings  and  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  of  which  the  city 
furnishes  every  type. 

The  new  waterworks  of  the  city,  now  completed  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $12,000,000,  are  utilized,  with  smaller  systems  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  to  give  practical  exemplifications  of  the 
theory  taught,  and  the  sewer  systems  of  the  city  are  examined 
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and  reports  thereon  written  by  the  students,  in  connection  with 
their  class  work  in  Sewerage.  In  fact,  every  phase  of  municipal 
engineering,  including  roads  and  pavements,  and  city  and  sub- 
urban electric  railway  construction,  is  practically  demonstrated 
by  an  examination  of  the  actual  methods  in  daily  operation. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    WORK. 

The  Freshman  year  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoted  to  funda- 
mental studies.  The  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  pencil  in  the  production  of  freehand  sketches  and  in  letter- 
ing. In  Descriptive  Geometry  the  principles  of  right  line  draw- 
ings, projections  and  intersections  are  thoroughly  taught,  to- 
gether with  practical  engineering  problems  which  exemplify  the 
theory.  Land  Surveying  gives  practical  application  of  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  those  studies  fundamental  to  engineer- 
ing are  completed  and  the  technical  work  of  Civil  Engineering  is 
begun.  Construction  drawing,  including  stereotomy,  is  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  and 
makes  the  student  familiar  with  the  internal  details  of  structures 
whose  exteriors  he  is  familiar  with  through  the  common  experi- 
ences of  his  every-day  life.  Under  the  head  of  Masonry  Con- 
struction are  grouped  the  subjects  of  masonry,  walls,  culverts, 
dams,  arches,  roads  and  pavements.  Students  are  required  to 
make  visits  of  inspection  to  manufacturing  plants,  masonry  in 
course  of  construction,  brick  yards,  etc.,  and  to  write  reports 

1  thereon. 

In  Topographic  Surveying  the  methods    of    determining    the 

!  form  of  land  surfaces  are  taught.  In  Hydrographic  Surveying 
the  character  of  river  shores  and  bottoms  and  the  discharge  of 
streams  are  determined. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  the  student  begins  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  theory  of  design  by  the  study  of  the  Mechanics 
of  Materials. 

1  The  theory  and  practice  of  Railroad  Surveying  are  taught  dur- 
ing the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year.     An  office  location  is  first 

i  made;  the  line  is  then  run  on  the  ground,  topography  taken,  and 
finally  a  map  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  are  prepared.  During 
the  year  familiarity  with  the  methods  and  materials  of  railroad 

j  construction,  as  well  as  with  organization  and  maintenance,  is 

I  given  in  the  course  in  Railroad  Construction. 

I  The  theory  of  Hydraulics  furnishes  the  foundation  principles 
for  the  design  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  and  for 
development  of  water  power. 

j         In  Building  Construction  the  designing  and  detailing  of  small 

j  wood,  brick  and  stone  houses  are  considered,  after  which  slow- 
burning  and  fire-proof  mill  constructions  are  studied. 
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The  work  in  Framed  Structures  begins  in  the  Junior  year 
with  the  course  in  Graphic  Statics  and  analytic  method  of  com- 
puting stresses.  Numerous  problems  are  solved  by  both  methods. 
This  course  is  continued  through  the  Senior  year  by  the  study  of 
details  of  bridges,  sketches  of  the  same  from  structures  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  the  computation,  design  and  detailing  of  plate  girders, 
roofs  and  railroad  bridges  in  accordance  with  the  methods  used 
in  the  office  of  a  bridge  company.  Each  student  has  a  different 
problem.  In  the  Junior  year  he  computes  the  stresses  both 
graphically  and  analytically  and  in  the  Senior  year  he  designs 
the  structure.  The  theory  of  cantilever,  draw,  suspension  and 
arched  structures,  together  with  the  work  in  Steel  Building 
Design,  completes  the  course. 

In  practical  problems  the  student  is  required  to  assume  the 
part  of  a  practicing  engineer.  The  instructor  states  the  problem 
to  him  in  the  way  a  layman  would  do  who  wishes  his  services. 
The  student  can  consult  as  many  books  as  he  chooses  but  must 
furnish  a  correct  solution. 

The  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  Metallurgy  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  iron  and  steel  and 
the  other  more  common  metals. 

The  course  in  Geology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work,  and  comprises  general  geology  and  physi- 
ography. The  training  given  enables  the  engineer  to  select 
suitable  dam  sites  and  foundations,  trace  the  flow  of  ground 
waters,  make  an  intelligent  forecast  as  to  the  material  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  a  given  excavation,  judge  the  comparative 
value  of  different  building  stones,  etc.  It  also  gives  him  a  good 
foundation  for  mining  engineering. 

The  course  in  Sanitary  Engineering  takes  up  tne  subjects  of 
water  supply  and  sewerage.  The  methods  of  collecting,  purify- 
ing and  distributing  water  are  discussed;  and  attention  is  given 
to  house  drainage,  the  design  of  sewerage  systems  and  the  dis- 
posal of  sewerage. 

Among  other  required  subjects  may  be  noted  Astronomy; 
Materials  of  Construction,  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  structure 
and  use  of  stone,  wood,  bricks,  metals  and  cements,  together  with 
the  more  complicated  stresses  arising  in  their  use;  and  Econom- 
ics, in  which  the  student  is  given  the  broader  view  of  the  theories 
of  finance,  industrial  problems  and  commercial  economics. 
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Civil  Engineering — Regular  Plan. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  C.  E. 


Subject. 

Freshman  Year. 


Course. 


Exercises  Per  Week. 
I  Sem.       II  Sent. 


Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  .Math.  1 

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1 

Chemistry  Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b. 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 

Freehand  Drawing C.  E.  2 

English   English  1 

French  or  German ^  French  1 


German  1 . .  .  . 
Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  1 

SUMMER  TERM. 
J  lyand  Surveying C.  E.  3 


See  Detail  of  Courses. 


Sophomore  Year. 

Calculus Math.  5 

Physics    Physics  la,  21b. 

Physics  lyaboratory Physics  2a,  22b. 

Construction  Drawing C.  E.  4 

Cement,  Theory  and  Lab.  .  .C.  E.  5 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.  .Ap.  Math.  2  .  . .  . 

Metallurgy Ch.  E.  25b 

English ..." English  2 

French  or  German ]  ^''^"^^  ^   

(  German  2 

Elements    of    vSteam    Engi- 
neering          M.  E.  2 

Physical  Education    Phys.  Educ.  2    .  . 

SUMMER  TERM. 

Topographic  Surveying C.  E-  7 

See  Detail  of  Courses. 


Junior  Yevr. 

Dynamics Ap.  Math.  3 

Roofs  and  Bridges C.  E.  9 

Bridges,  Higher  Structures..C.  E.  15 

Railroad  Construction C.  E.  10 

Railroad  Surveying C.  E.  11 

Hydraulics C.  E.  13 

Hydraulic  Machinery M.  E.  27 

Economics Economics  1 

Geology  and  Physiography. see  (^.eol.  Announcement 
Masonry  Construction C.  E.  6 


2>^ 
3 
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Subject. 

Senior  Year. 


Course. 


Astronomy Astronomy  2a,  3b 

Bridge  Design C.  K.  14 

Bridges,  Higher  Structures..C.  E.  15 

Materials  of  Construction.  .C.  E.  16 

Materials  Laboratory M.  'Ei.  16 

Sanitary  Engineering C.  IS,.  18 

Sanitary  Biology Biol.  9 

Building  Construction C.  E.  12 

Steel  Building  Design C.  E.  19 

Elements  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering  E.  E.  12 

Practical  Problems C.  E.  17 


Ixercises 

Per  Week. 

ISem. 

II  Sem. 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Civil  Engineering — Cooperative  Plan. 


COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  C.  E. 


Subject. 

*FiRST  Year. 


Course. 


Algebra  and  Trigonometry  \  ^    .     . 

Analytical  Geometry /  ^^^^'^'  ^ 

Chemistry     .  .  Ch.  E.  la,  3b 

Chemistry  Laboratory    Ch.  E.  2a,  4b. 

Descriptive  Geometry. C.  E.  1 

Elements  of  Engineering 

English     

Shop  Practice 


Exercises 

per  Alternate  Week. 

I  Sem.           II  Sem. 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

(The  Thoms  Professorship.) 

Professor  Schneider,  Assistant   Professor  Ayer,   Mr.  Root, 
Mr.  Kistner,  Mr.  Kranz. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry — Projection  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids,  with  practical  applications.  Isometric  and  perspective 
drawing.        Assistant  Professor  Ayer,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Kistner. 

2.  Freehand     Drawing Freehand     lettering.       Freehand 

sketches   from   models   of  engineering   details.      Drawing   from 
memory.  Mr.  Root. 


*The  courses  required  in   the  followiiigr  years  will  appear  in  the  forthcominsr 
announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering:. 
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3.  Land  Surveying. — The  theory  and  use  of  the  compass, 
transit  and  level.  The  theory  of  land  surveying  with  the  solution 
of  practical  problems.  The  surveying  of  areas  in  city  and  coun- 
try, and  computation  of  the  same,  together  with  the  drawing 
of  maps  and  profiles.  Four  weeks,  June  6  to  July  2,  8:30  a.  m, 
to  5:00  p.  m. 

Professor  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor  Ayer,  Mr.  Root. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

4.  Construction  Drawing. — Stereotomy,  dams,  piers,  culverts, 
trestles.  Practical  applications  of  descriptive  geometry  to  sewer 
details,  pipe  intersections,  arch  construction,  etc.        Mr.  Root. 

5.  Cement — Theory  and  manufacture.  Standard  laboratory 
tests  on  cement,  mortar  and  concrete. 

Assistant  Professor  Ayer  and  Mr.  Kistner. 

7.  Topographic  Surveying. — The  testing  and  adjustment  of 
transit  and  level.  The  theory  of  stadia  and  hydrographic  work, 
together  with  the  solving  of  practical  problems.  Maps.  Four 
weeks.    June  6  to  July  2,  8 :30  a.  m.  to  5 :00  p.  m. 

Professor  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor  Ayer,  Mr.  Root. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

6.  Masonry  Construction — Theory  and  design  of  masonry 
structures.     Soils,    piles,    foundations.     Roads    and    pavements. 

Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 

8.  Graphic  Statics — The  graphic  analysis  of  stresses  in 
framed  structures  under  static  and  moving  loads. 

Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 

9.  Roofs  and  Bridges — The  analytical  investigation  of  the 
stresses  in  framed  structures.  Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 

C.  E.  8  and  9  given  together  throughout  the  year. 

10.  Railroad  Construction — The  construction  of  subgrade, 
roadbed,  trestles,  tunnels  and  drains;  maintenance  of  way  and 
organization.     Rolling  stock.  Mr.    Root. 

11.  Railroad  Surveying — The  reconnaissance,  preliminary 
and  location  methods,  with  theory  of  tangents,  curves,  cross- 
overs and  turnouts.  Field  work  exemplifying  practical  applica- 
tion of  theory.  Mr.  Root. 

13.  Hydraulics. — Theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through  or- 
ifices, tubes,  pipes  and  channels.  River  and  sewer  hydraulics 
and  naval   hydromechanics.  Mr.   Root. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

12.  Building  Construction — Wood,  brick  and  stone  building 
construction.     Slow-burning  mills.     Steel  mills. 

Professor  Schneider. 

14.  Bridge  Design — Contracts  and  office  work.  Shops  and 
shop  practice.  Specifications.  Design  of  roof  truss,  plate 
girder,  and  pin  connected  span,  including  the  important  details. 
Inspection  trips.  Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 
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15.  Bridges. — Cantilever,  draw,  suspension  and  arched  struc-1 
tures.  Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 

16.  Materials  of  Construction — Investigation  of  the  ma- 
terials of  construction,  with  special  reference  to  inspection  and 
testing.  Professor    Schneider. 

17.  Practical  Problenns — The  applications  of  fundamental 
principles  to  practical  problems.  Professor   Schneider. 

18.  Sanitary  Engineering.— Sewage  collection  and  disposal. 
Sewer  details.  Water  purification  and  supply.  Design  of  sewer- 
age and  water  supply  systems.     Sanitary  Biology.     Mr.  Root. 

19.  Steel  Building  Design — The  design  of  high  steel  build- 
ings.    Fire  proofing.  Professor  Schneider. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM. 
The  field  work  In  Land  Surveying  and  Topographic  Surveying 
is  done  in  the  four  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  following  the 
end  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  respectively.  By  this 
arrangement  the  student  is  placed  directly  in  contact  with  con- 
tinuous and  practical  field  and  office  work.  In  Land  Surveying, 
distances  and  elevations  are  determined  by  transit  as  well  as  by 
chain  and  level;  blocks  in  the  city  and  fields  In  the  country  are 
surveyed  and  maps  made.  In  Topographic  Surveying,  the  survey, 
of  about  one  hundred  acres,  is  made  by  means  of  the  stadia,  and 
a  contour  map  of  the  same  finished.  This  work  begins  June  6, 
the  Monday  following  Commencement  Day. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  re- 
sponsible positions  as  supervising  and  designing  engineers. 

In  order  that  the  young  engineer  may  design  intelligently, 
construct  economically  and  supervise  efficiently,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  course  be  both  practical  and  theoretical.  The  practical 
work  familiarizes  him  with  the  use  of  the  various  machine  and 
hand  tools;  the  theoretical  courses  acquaint  him  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  all  structural  work  and  machine 
construction.  By  this  method  the  student  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  many  of  the  conditions  and  problems  that  confront  all  de- 
signers and  superintendents. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  professional  course, 
thorough  training  is  given  in  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Chemistry,  Physics,  English,  and  one  modern  lan- 
guage. The  student  prosecutes  his  professional  studies  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  course  in  the  following  subjects: 
Mechanism,  Strength  of  Materials,  Mechanics,  Steam  Engines 
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and  Indicators,  Steam  Boilers,  Valve  Gears,  Machine  Design, 
Steam  Engine  Design,  Steam  Turbines,  Gas  Engineering,  Power 
Plants,  Hydraulics,  Thermodynamics,  Metallurgy,  Steam  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Machinery  and  Transmission  of 
Electrical  Power,  and  courses  in  the  experimental  Engineering 
Laboratories:  (1)  Electrical  Laboratory,  (2)  Strength  of 
Materials  Laboratory,  and  (3)  Mechanical  Laboratory.  A  num- 
ber of  electives  is  offered,  which  may  be  taken  by  students  who 
present  evidence  of  their  ability  to  carry  additional  work. 

In  Mechanics,  a  thorough  course  is  given  in  Statics,  Dynam- 
ics and  Strength  of  Materials. 

Steam  Engineering  includes  lectures  on  Steam  Engines, 
Indicators,  Condensers,  Heaters  and  Pumps.  The  student  is 
familiarized  with  elementary  Thermodynamics  and  with  the 
various  parts  and  different  types  of  engines.  A  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  different  types  of  boilers,  with  special  reference 
to  strength,  form,  efficiency  and  durability.  Considerable  time 
is  given  to  the  study  of  boiler  waters,  setting,  arrangement  of 
steam  plant,  boiler  appliances,  combustion,  rating,  ratio  of 
heating  surfaces  to  grate  areas,  and  the  testing  of  boilers. 
In  addition  the  classes  study  the  power  plant  of  the  University, 
and  the  large  power  plants  located  in  the  city,  which  are  visited 
and  reported  upon  by  the  students. 

In  Valve  Gears,  a  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  merits 
of  the  different  kinds  of  valves  and  link  motions  in  use  by  the 
various  reputable  engine-builders. 

In  Mechanism,  a  comprehensive  course  is  given  in  the 
geometry  of  machine  parts,  the  laws  which  govern  their  motions 
and  velocities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
correct  forms  for  gear  teeth,  cams,  screws  and  linkages. 

In  Machine  Design,  the  relative  strength  and  properties  of 
engineering  materials  are  discussed,  attention  being  given  to  the 
manufacture  and  composition  of  the  materials  used  in  machine 
construction.  As  the  student  advances,  complete  designs  of  ma- 
chines are  thoroughly  studied.  The  requirements  of  accuracy, 
careful  figuring  and  lettering  are  insisted  upon. 

The  course  in  Steam  Engine  Design  consists  of  a  careful  and 
systematic  analysis  of  the  forces,  stresses  and  parts  of  the  engine. 
A  complete  set  of  drawings  is  made  of  a  selected  type  of  engine 
of  large  dimensions,  only  two  students  working  on  the  same  type. 
Catalogues,  photographs  and  drawings  of  standard  makes  are 
freely  consulted. 

In  Thermodynamics,  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  properties 
of  gases,  vapors,  especially  of  steam,  the  flow  of  steam  and 
gases,  the  theory  of  the  injector,  hot-air  engine,  gas  engine  and 
steam   turbine.      Considerable   time   is    devoted    to    temperature 
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entropy  diagrams  of  heat  and  steam-engines.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  compound  and  triple  expansion  engines  and  Hirn's 
analysis  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  Mechanical  Laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  following 
work:  Efficiency  tests  on  automatic  and  throttling  steam  engines, 
steam  turbines,  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  hot  air  engines,  gas 
producers,  boilers  and  condensers,  calorimetric  tests;  valve  set- 
ting; steam  engine  erection  and  alignment;  tests  of  various 
steam  devices;  heat  transmission;  oil  tests;  pressure  tests; 
.calibration  of  steam  gauges  and  instruments,  and  radiator  tests. 

SITUATION. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  within  easy  reach,  by  manufacturing  com- 
munities, whose  reputation  is  international.  The  students, 
therefore,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  visiting  and  study- 
ing many  kinds  of  factories,  and  may  see  carried  out  in  practice 
what  is  discussed  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  These  ex- 
tensive and  varied  manufacturing  plants  are,  as  it  were,  a  great 
laboratory  where  machines,  tools  and  motors  of  every  kind  are 
made  and  tested.  This  is  a  rare  condition  of  things,  indeed,  and 
offers  to  the  student  advantages  quite  superior  to  those  provided 
by  the  largest  engineering  laboratory.  The  managers  of  these 
plants  afford  every  opportunity  to  the  student  for  study  and  tests. 

Again,  these  large  and  diversified  manufacturing  interests  sur- 
round the  student  with  the  proper  engineering  atmosphere,  and 
bring  him  into  almost  daily  contact  with  work  and  men  in  his 
chosen  field.  Naturally  there  is  a  great  demand  for  young  and 
trained  engineers  in  such  surroundings.  Graduates  are  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 

The  regular  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  covering  four 
years,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
The  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  is  given  to  graduates  who 
pursue  a  post-graduate  course  for  one  year,  or  who  present  a  sat- 
isfactory thesis  after  two  years. of  professional  work. 

The  Cooperative  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering  cover 
a  period  of  six  years,  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical 
Engineer. 
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Mechanical  Engineering — Regular  Plan. 

COURSERS  REQUIRED   FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  M.  E. 

Subject.  Course. 

Freshman  Year. 

Alg-ebra  and  Trig-onometry..Math.  1 

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1 

Eng-lish English  1 

Chemistry Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b.. 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E-  1 

Freehand  Drawing- C.  E.  2 

German  1 ) 


Exercises 

Per 

Week 

I  Sem. 

11 

Sem. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

German  or  French ^  ^^^^^^^  ^ ^ 

History 1                 1 

Machine  Drawing M.  E-  1 2 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  1 2                 2 

Summer  work  in  Shops. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Calculus Math.  5 

Physics Physics  la,  21b,  2a,  22b 

Elements  of  Steam  Engi-  \  yr   v<    o 

neering f  

Mechanism M.  E.  6 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.. Ap,  Math.  2 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  9 

Metallurgy Ch.  E.  25b 

History 

English English  2 

Ge™a„  or  French \^:^t:::::::z\ 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  2 

Summer  work  in  Shops. 

Junior  Year. 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  .  Ap.  Math.  2,  3 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11  

Machine  Design  M.  E.  13  

Machine  Design  M.  E.  14,  19 

Machine  Shop  Tools M.  E.  15  

Graphics  of  Mechanism M.  E.  17  

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 

Graphic  Statics C.  E.  8 

Physics Physics  5,  13 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 

Power  Transmission E.  E.  14 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 

Sum'er  work.  Land  Surv'g..C.  E.  3 

Senior  Year. 

Thermodynamics M.  E.  21  

Valve  Gears  M.  E.  22  

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 

Steam  Turbines M.  E.  24 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  25 


4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5^2 
2/2 

2 

1% 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2/ 

2/2 

2 

1 

1 

4  weeks 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 
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Subject. 

Senior  Year. 


Course. 


E.  E.  11. 


Hydraulic  Machinery M.  K. 

Steam  Engine  Desig-n M.  E. 

Power  Plants M.  E. 

Heating-  and  Ventilating M.  E. 

Compressed   Air  and   Re-  \  lyr   ja 

frigeration /      * 

Thesis M.  E. 

Electives: 

Astronomy Astronomy  2a,  3b.. 

Electric  Power  Trans-  \  p^   p^   4 

mission J      

Electric  Railways E.  E-  6 

Geology 


27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

39 


Exercises  Per  Week. 
I  Sem.       II  Sem. 


1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

S 

Mechanical  Engineering — Cooperative   Plan, 

COURSES    REQUIRED    FOR    THE    DEGREE    OF   M.    E. 
Shop  Machinery  Group  and  Power  Machinery  Group. 

Subject.  Course. 

First  Year. 
Algebra  &  Trigonometry) 

Analytical  Geometry ^^viatn.  1.... 

Chemistry Ch.  E. 

Chemical  laboratory Ch.  E. 

Descriptive  Geometry M.  E.  3 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 

Shop  Practice 


3b. 
4b. 


Second  Year. 

Calculus Math.  5 

Physics Physics  la,  21b. 

Physics  laboratory Physics  2a,  22b. 

Metallurgy 

Metallurgy  I^aboratory... 

Mechanism M.  E.  6. 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7. 

History 

Shop  Practice 


Ch.  E.  25b. 


Third  Year. 

Physics Physics  5.... 

Physics  Laboratory Physics  13.. 

Mechanism M.  E.  6  .... 

Drawing  and  Sketching.  ...M.  E.  7  .... 

Metallurgy j  Ch.  E 

Metallurgy  Laboratory  ...  ^  25    

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2. 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 

History 

Shop  Practice 


Exercises 

Per    Alternate  Week. 

I  Sem.     II  Sem. 

5 

5 

5 

5     \ 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5    i 

6 

6 

3 

3     1 

4 

4* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4    i 

0 

2    ■ 

5 

5 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  J 
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Subject.  Course. 

Fourth  Year. 

Steam  Engineering M.  K.  11    .  .  . 

En  glish English 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 

Machine  Design M.  E.  14,  19. 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 

Electrical  I^aboratory E.  E.  5 

Mechanical  Ivaboratory.  .  .     M.  E.  18  .  .  . 

History 

Shop  Practice 


Exercises 

Per    Alternate 

Week 

I  Sem. 

II  Sem. 

5 

5 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

5 

5    ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S/iop  Machinery  Group. 
Fifth  Year. 

Modern  Languages German  or  French...  5  5 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 5 

Hydraulic  Machinery M.  E-  27 5 

Tool  Design  and  Experi- 1  ^   tt    i  c  x  t 

ments jivi.  Ji..  i:d 6  6 

Economics  3 

Sanitary  Biology 3 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

Sixth  Year. 

Modern  L^anguage German  or  French...  3  3 

Business  Law 3 

Power  Plants M.  E.  29,  E.  E.  11 5 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

Thesis 5  5 


Power  Machinery  Group. 

Fifth  Year. 

Modern  Language German  or  French...  5                 5 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 5 

Thermodynamics M.  E.  21 5 

Valve  Gears M.  E.  22 3 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  25 3 

Engineering  Design M.  E.  28 2 

Economics 3 

Sanitary  Biology 3 

History 2                 2 

Shop  Practice 2                2 

Sixth  Year. 

Modern  Language German  or  French...  3  J 

Business  Law 3 

Power  Plants M.  E.  29,  E-  E.  11....  ^ 

Steam  Turbines M.  E.  24 S 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

Thesis 5  5 
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COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING. 

Professor   Faig,   Assistant   Professor  Jenkins,   Mr.*  Brown, 
Mr.  Dorsey. 

1.  Machine  Drawing. — Details  of  standard  machine  parts, 
bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc.  Methods  of  detailing  pulleys,  gears, 
shafting  and  machine   elements.  Mr.   Dorsey. 

2.  Elements  of  Steam  Engineering. — Boilers,  pipe  fittings, 
valves,  gauges,  pumps,  injectors,  heaters,  damper  regulators,  pipe 
coverings,  engine  details,  lubricators,  indicators  and  cards, 
brakes,  governors  and  condensers.  Mr.  Brown. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry — Projections  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids,  with  practical  applications.  Isometric  and  perspective 
drawing.     Freehand  drawing.  Mr.    Dorsey. 

6.  Mechanism — A  study  of  the  transmission  and  modification 
of  motion  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  cams,  screws,  links  and 
wrapping  connectors.     Trains  of  mechanism. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

7.  Drawing  and  Sketching — Graphic  representation  of  vari- 
ous methods  of  transmitting  and  modifying  motions  by  means 
of  mechanical  devices.     Cams,  links,  and  toothed  wheels. 

Mr.  Dorsey. 

9.  Machine  Drawing. — Detail  drawings  from  measurements  of 
machines.     Assembled  drawings  of  machines.         Mr.  Dorsey. 

11.  Steam  Engineering — Thermodynamics  of  heat  engines, 
including  hot  air  engines,  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  and  steam 
turbines.  Heaters,  condensers  and  indicator  cards.  Design  of 
steam  boilers  and  chimneys.  Professor  Faig. 

12.  Machine  Design — Analysis  of  forces  in  machines  by 
graphics;    design  of  back  gears  and  automatic  feeds.  ^ 

Professor  Faig.     fl 

13.  Machine  Design. — The  theory  of  machine  design,  with  an- 
alysis of  all  stresses  involved.  Fastenings,  links,  shafting  and 
transmission  machinery,  including  couplings,  clutches,  belting 
and  toothed  gears.  Design  of  frames  for  engines,  shops  ria- 
chines  and  cranes.  Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

14.  Machine  Design. — Working  drawings  of  clutches,  coup- 
lings, and  other  power  transmission  machinery. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

15.  Machine  Shop  Tools. — A  study  of  the  evolution  df  machine 
shop  tools,  with  calculations  of  stresses  in  frames  and  moving 
parts,  and  special  attention  to  tbe  high  speeds  possible  with  mod- 
ern tool  steel.     Experiments  on  cutting  speeds  in  laboratory. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins,  Mr.  Brown. 

17.  Graphics  of  Mechanism. — A  study  of  the  forces  involved 
in  mechanisms,  their  direction  and  magnitude,  and  of  the  mechan- 
ical efficiencies  of  various  combinations  of  elements. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 
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18.  Engineering  Laboratory — Tensile,  compressive,  and  tor- 
sional tests  of  materials  of  construction,  including  iron,  brass, 
steel,  wood,  brick,  stone,  leather  belting,  and  concrete.  Stand- 
ardization of  instruments;  indicating;  brake  tests  of  steam 
engines,  hot-air  engines,  and  gas  engines.    Friction  tests. 

Mr.  Brown,   Mr.  Dorsey. 

19.  Machine  Design. — ^Assembled  and  detail  drawings  of  a 
complete  machine,  with  written  descripiion  and  calculations  of 
parts.  Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 


SENIOR   YEAR. 

21.  Thermodynamics — Elastic  media  as  heat  carriers.  Ther- 
modynamics of  gases,  saturated  vapors,  and  superheated  steam. 
Temperature-entropy  diagrams  of  the  various  cycles.  Applica- 
tion of  thermodynamics  to  steam  and  gas  engines,  air  compres- 
sors and  refrigerating  machines.  Professor  Faig. 

22.  Valve  Gears. — Analytical  and  graphical  analysis  of  valve 

mechanisms.  Methods  ot  laying  out  tne  vanoua  lorms  of  valve 
gears,  link  motions  and  reversing  gears  for  the  economical 
distribution  of  steam.  Design  of  valves  and  governors  for  prime 
movers.  Professor  Faig. 

23.  Gas  Engineering. — Gas  and  oil  engines.  Power  and  effi- 
ciency, iriclionai  and  valvular  losses.  Design,  based  upon  an 
assumed  card.  Gas  characteristics.  Producer  gas  equipments 
and  gas  distribution.  Professor  Faig. 

24.  Steam  Turbines. — Historical  development.  Modern  types. 
Critical  study  of  the  turbine  as  a  heat  motor  and  as  a  macnine. 
Comparison  with  the  most  approved  types  of  reciprocating  en- 
gines. Professor  Faig. 

25.  Experimental  Engineering — Characteristics  and  economy 
of  heat  motors  and  their  variation  with  conditions  of  operation. 
Analysis  and  full  accounting  of  power  losses. 

Professor  Faig  and  Mr.  Brown. 

26.  Hoisting  Machinery. — Cranes  and  lifts.  Machine  and 
structural  features.     Analysis  of  stresses  involved. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

27.  Hyd^aulic  Machinery. — Motors,  tools,  lifts.    High  pressure 

control.  Pumps,  accumulators,  and  tne  accessories  oi  transmis- 
sion. Assistant   Professor   Jenkins. 

28.  Steam  Engine  Design. — The  assumption  of  indicator  cards 

for  the  range  of  loads.  Tne  calculation  of  the  nominal  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders.  The  effect  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  and 
counter-balancing.  The  fly-wheel  and  regulation.  Ueierence  to 
blue-prints  and  catalogues  for  details.  Design  of  the  parts,  a 
preliminary  layout  sketch  and  a  complete  set  of  drawings  re- 
quired. Professor  Faig. 

29.  Power  Plants. — Lectures  on  the  mechanical  engineering 
of  power  plants.  (This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  E.  E. 
11.)  Professor   Faig. 
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30.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Methods  of  heating  buildings 
by  hot  air,  steam,  and  water.  Motors,  blowers,  and  mechanisms 
used  in   ventilating.  Professor    Faig. 

31.  Compressed  Air  and  Refrigeration. — Air  compressors,  mo- 
tors, and  tools.  Air  storage  and  power  transmission.  Refrigera- 
tion. Professor  Faig. 

39.  Tliesis. — Modified  research  or  original  design.  Second 
semester,  sixteen  hours  psr  week,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor    Faig,    Assistant    Professor   Jenkins,    Mr.    Brown, 

Mr.  Dorsey. 

*THE    SUMMER    TERM. 

The  following  courses  in  shop  work  are  offered  during  the 
five  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  following  the  end  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  respectively: 

IVI.  E.  41. — A  series  of  exercises  in  woodwork,  each 
one  of  which  is  designed  to  give  the  student  familiarity 
with  the  use  of  ordinary  wood-working  tools.  These 
elementary  exercises  in  carpentry  and  joinery  are  fol- 
lowed by  exercises  in  wood-turning.  Considerable  time 
is  devoted  to  the  making  of  patterns  from  work- 
ing drawings.  A  series  of  exercises  in  forging,  includ- 
ing drawing,  upsetting,  welding,  tempering,  and  grind- 
ing of  lathe  tools,  in  which  the  student*  acquires  the 
necessary  skill  in  the  handling  of  blacksmith's  tools. 
Five  weeks  following  the  freshman  year,  forty-eight 
hours  per  week. 

M.  E.  42. — A  series  of  exercises  for  machine  tools, 
including  shaping,  planing,  turning,  milling,  screw  cut- 
ting, etc.  Some  bench  work  at  the  vise  is  given,  fol- 
lowed by  general  work  on  several  machines,  which  are 
machined  and  set  up  entirely  by  the  students.  Five 
'  weeks  following  the  sophomore  year,  forty-eight  hours 
per  week. 

CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING. 

REGULAR    PLAN. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  in  Chemical  Engineering 
is  to  provide  the  young  engineer  with  a  broad  and  well-founded 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  mechanical  engineering,  so  that 
he  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  design 
and  erection  of  chemical  machinery,  in  the  arrangement  of  plants, 
and  the  working  out  and  improvement  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses dependent  wholly  or  in  part  upon  chemistry  or  metallurgy; 
further,  it  aims  to  equip  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  consider 


*  During:  the  collegiate  year  1909-10  no  work  will  be  given  during  the  summer  in 
the  shoos  of  the  University.  Students  who  present  satisfartory  evidence  that  they 
have  done  work  equivalent  to  courses  41  and  42  in  any  shop  will  be  given  credit. 
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propositions,  processes  and  plans  from  the  combined  viewpoint  of 
the  chemist  and  engineer.  The  chemical  engineer  naturally  begins 
his  professional  career  as  analyst,  draughtsman,  or  assistant  en- 
gineer; he  is  much  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  superintend- 
ent of  a  chemical  or  metallurgical  establishment  than  either 
chemist  or  mechanical  engineer. 

The  chemical  engineer  is  essentially  a  modern  product,  and 
the  demand  for  men  with  this  special  training  is  constantly 
mcreasing.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  the  efficient  control  of 
plants  and  processes,  the  economical  utilization  of  power,  the 
conversion  of  factory  by-products  into  marketable  commodities, 
and  the  adaptation  and  design  of  mechanical  appliances  to  carry 
out  chemical  reaction  on  a  large  scale  all  demand  that  the  tech- 
nical chemist  should  be  an  engineer.  Graduates  from  this  depart- 
ment of  the  University  are  now  filling  positions  as  superintend- 
ents and  chemical  engineers  at  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  elec- 
trolytic establishments,  coal  tar  distillation  and  paper  works,  and 
factories  making  heavy  chemicals,  dry  colors,  printing  inks,  soap, 
etc. 

Students  who  elect  this  course  should  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition and  well  prepared,  since  the  work  is  both  extensive  and 
intensive,  and  almost  all  the  hours  of  the  day  not  spent  in  the 
class-room  are  occupied  with  work  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
draughting  room. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    WORK. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  the  studies  funda- 
mental to  chemistry  and  engineering  are  taught  so  as  to  inculcate 
habits  of  observation,  precision,  and  self-reliance.  The  work  in 
chemistry  is  the  same  for  all  engineering  students  In  the  Fresh- 
man year,  and  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
exercises  in  general  inorganic  chemistry. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  is  given  further  training 
in  inorganic  chemistry  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
qualitative  analysis,  neatness  and  precision  being  taught  at  the 
same  time  by   instruction   in  elementary  quantitative  analysis. 

Instruction  in  organic  chemistry  begins  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  Junior  year,  and  consists  of  recitations  and  lectures,  ac- 
companied by  laboratory  practice,  in  the  preparat'on  of  typical 
organic  compounds,  and  in  testing  for  characteristic  groups  and 
radicals.  The  work  in  physical  chemistry  also  begins  in  the  Jun- 
ior year,  and  consists  of  lectures,  rec'tations  and  laboratory 
practice,  involving  problems  in  the  phase  rule,  solution,  reaction 
velocity,  thermo-chemistry,  and  electro-chemistry.  The  special 
training  in  chemical  eng'neering  commences  with  a  course  in 
metallurgy,  in  which  the  study  of  fuels,  water,  and  the  manufac,- 
ture  and  properties  of  iron  and  steel  are  taken  up  in  detail.    This 
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is  followed  during  the  second  semester  by  the  consideration  of 
non-ferrous  metals.  The  laboratory  accompaniment  of  this 
course  embraces  a  carefully  selected  series  of  analyses  of  ores, 
slags  and  other  furnace  products,  followed  by  analysis  of  iron 
and  steel. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year,  technical 
inorganic  chemistry  is  taken  up,  and  is  followed  by  the  course  of 
technical  organic  chemistry  in  the  second  semester.  Here  the 
more  important  chemical  industries  are  considered  from  a  chem- 
ical and  engineering  point  of  view,  with  special  attention  to  the 
mechanical  appliances,  utilization  of  power,  arrangement  of 
plants,  and  the  ^recovery  of  by-products. 

Visits  of  inspection  are  paid  to  the  various  metallurgical  and 
other  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  Cincinnati  abounds, 
and  each  student  makes  a  report  on  the  plants  so  inspected.  The 
laboratory  work  in  technical  chemistry  serves  to  give  the  student 
an  insight  into  the  rapid  methods  of  technical  analysis,  practice 
in  making  pure  chemicals,  and  in  estimating  costs  of  various 
chemical  operations. 

COOPERATIVE  COURSE. 

The  studies  during  the  six  years  of  the  Cooperative  course 
are  practically  identical  with  those  taken  by  the  four-year  stu- 
dent in  Engineering.  In  some  cases  slight  changes  in  the  order 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  practical 
needs  of  the  students  working  in  the  shops. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  a  large  part  of 
the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  subjects  fundamental  to  an  engi- 
neering course  in  chemistry.  With  the  exception  of  General 
Inorganic  Chemistry  and  an  elementary  course  in  Metallurgy, 
the  special  courses  in  Chemistry  are  postponed  until  the  third 
year  and  the  years  following. 

Chemical  Engineering — Regular  Plan. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  CH.  E. 

SUBTECT.  Course.  Exercises  Per  Week" 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year. 

Gen'l  Inorganic  Chemistry.  .Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b.  .  5  5 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  .   Math.  1 4 

Analytical  Geometry Math,  1 4 

English               English  1 3  3 

Elementary  German  )            j  German  1 )  ~  -. 

or  French   ...       S  ""  (  French  1 (  ^  ^ 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 3 

Machine  Drawing M.E.I 2 

Freehand  Drawing CE.2 I  1 

Gymnasium         Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 
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Subject. 


Course. 


Exercises    Per  Week. 
I  Sem.  II  Sem. 


Sophomore  Year, 


Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  5a,  6a 6  1 

Quantitative  Analysis  Ch.  Ef.  7b 3 

Metallurg-y Ch.  E^.  25b 3 

Differential    and    Integral/^^^^^   5 4  4 

Calculus ( 

Mechanism M.  E.  6 2 

Drawing- and  Sketching- M.   K.  7 1 

Elementary  Mechanics Ap.  Math.  1 2 

Streng-th  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Elements  of  Steam  Ettigi-j^   j^   ^  ^ 

neering- ( 

Physics Phys.  la,2a,21b,22b         4  4 

^  -c^         u  (German  2 /  ,  - 

German  or  French (  French  2 f  ^  ^ 

Gymnasium Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 


Junior  Year. 

Elementary  Org-anicChem...Ch.  E.  8a,  9a 

Physical  Chemistry Ch.  E.  12  

Physical  Chemistry,  Eabo- )p,     F   1  ^b 

ratory j       '      

Metallurg-y Ch.  E.  14a 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E.  17 

Mechanics  of  Eng-ineering-..Ap.  Math.    2,    3 

Machine  Desig-n M.  E.  13,  14 

Steam  Eng-ineering M.  E-  11 

Testing  of  Materials M.  E.  18 

Sum'er  work,  Eand  Surv'g-..C.  E.  3 


6 
3 

1 

4  weeks. 


72 

1 

2y. 


Ch.  E.  16a 


E.  18b. 


Senior  Year. 

Technical  Inorg-anic  ) 

Chemistry ( 

Technical  Organic  Chem-)^, 

istry )^" 

Chemical  Engineering         1^,     F    IQa  7, 

Laboratory |Ch.  E- 19a 3 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 2 

Compressed    Air   and    Re-),,    -ca    -,. 

frigeration T^*  ^-  ^^  

Direct  Current  Machinery. ..E.  E-  1 3 

Elec.  Engineering  Eab E.  E.  5 1 

Alternating  Current  Mach..E.  E.  9 

Thesis Ch.  E-  23b 

Elective.S  (Six  hours  throughout  the  Senior  Year). 

Adv'd  Organic  Chemistry. ..Ch.  E.  20 3 

Laboratory    ...• Ch.  E.  21 2 

Adv'd  Inorganic  Chemistry. Ch.  E.  10b 

Laboratory Ch.  E.  lib 

Assaying Ch.  E.  15a 1 

Geology,  Mineralogy 5 

Economics Economics  1 2 
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COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  CH.  E. 

Exercises 
;r   Alternate   W< 
I  Sem.    II  Sem. 


Exercises 
Subject.  Course.  Per   Alternate   Week. 


■jch.  E.  la,  3b. 


First  Year. 
General  Inorganic  Chem 

istry ■. 

General  Inorganic  Chem-)         ^  

istry  Eaboratory j         ^        ' 

Algebra  &  Trigonometry)^   .,      - 

Analytical  Geometry fMath.  1 6  6 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1... 5 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 5 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

History 2  2 

Second  Year. 

Metallurgy  Ch.  E.  25b 6 

Physics  (General) Physics  la,  21b 6  6 

Experimental  Physics Physics  2a,  22b 3  3 

Differential  and  Integral )  at  i.i^     r  ^  ^ 

Calculus l...P^*^-  5 6  6 

Mechanism M.  E.  6 4 

Drawing M.  E.  7 2 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

History 2  2 

Third  Year. 

Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  5a,  6 2 

Quantitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  7b 2 

Metallurgy  Ch.  K.  25b 6 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E.  17 3 

Mechanism    M.  E.  6 4 

Drawing    M.  E.  7   2 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 5  5 

Steam  Engineering  Eab...M.  E.  18 2 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

Fourth  Year. 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E.  17 2  3 

Metallurgy  Ch.  E.  14 5 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 5 

Machine  Design  Drawing.. M,  E.  14 2 

Steam  Engineering M.  K.  H 5  5 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1 5  7 

History 2  2 

English 3  3 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

Fifth  Year. 

Metallurgy  Ch.  E.  14 5 

Physical  Chemistry Ch.  E.   12 ' 5 

Physical  Chemistry  Ivab...Ch.  E.  13 2 

Elementary     Organic)^,     ■p^  g  ^ 

Chemistry I  

Elementary     Organicj^^^    -^  ^  3 

Chemistry  Eab j 


Exercises 
r    Alternate   Week. 
I  Sem.     11  Sem. 

3 

5 
2 
2 

3 

5 
2 
2 
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Subject.  Course. 

Fifth  Year — Continued. 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E.  17 

German 

History 

Shop  Practice 

Sixth  Year. 
Technical    Inorg-anic)  ^    ^^ - 

Chemistry I 

Technical  Org-anic  Chem-)^j^    E  18  5 

istry f 

Chemical  Kng-ineering-Lab.Ch.  E.  19 3 

Gas  ^Engineering- M.  E.  23 5 

German 3  3 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

History 2  2 

Thesis 5 

^*.    ElECTives.— Each  student  should  elect  from  four  to  six  hours 
each  semester  from  the  following-  subjects : 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry;  Mineralogy; 

Assaying;  Economics; 

Geology;  '     Sanitary  Biology. 


COURSES  IN  DKTAIl^. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor   Jones,    Assistant    Professor    Fry,    Assistant    Professor 

Porter,   Assistant    Professor   Goettsch,    Mr.    Farnau,    Mr. 

Oesper,    Mr.   Smith,    Mr.   Hecker,    Mr.   Maas, 

Mr.   von    Schlichten. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

la.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry — The  Non-metals.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  general  chemistry  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to  furnish  a 
survey  of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the 
non-metals  and  their  compounds.  The  subject-matter  discussed 
in  the  combined  lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  is  illus- 
trated amply  by  experiments,  charts,  and  specimens.  Three 
exercises  a  week  during  the  first  semester.  Course  2a  forms  an 
integral  part  of,  and  must  accompany  Course  la. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory Two  labora- 
tory exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.  Each  student 
performs  a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  Course  la. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 
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3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry — The  Metals.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  considers  chiefly  the  properties 
of  the  metals  and  their  compounds.  Three  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  Students  who  have  completed  Courses 
la  and  2a  are  eligible  for  this  course.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  Course  4b. 

Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

4b.     General   Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory Two  labora- 
tory exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester.    A  series  of 
experiments  complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b. 
Assistant  Professor  Fry,  Mr.  Oesper,  Mr.  Smith, 

Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

5a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
principles  and  practice  or  qualitative  analysis.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  theories  of  solution  to  the  practical  problems 
of  the  analyst.    Three  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  s'^mester. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory — This  course  must  ac- 
company Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semes- 
ter the  student  performs  the  most  important  tests  used  in  the 
processes  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  later  work  of  the  course 
will  furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  examination  of 
salts,  minerals,  alloys,  etc.  Two  exercises  a  week  during  the 
first  semester;  two  laboratory  periods-  and  one  quiz  period 
during  the  second  semester.     Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  Farnau. 

7b.      Quantitative    Analysis,    Laboratory Three    exercises   a 

week  during  the  second  semester.  An  elementary  course  in 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  of  chemicals,  ores,  minerals, 
alloys,  etc.,  and  in  the  calculations  of  analytical  chemistry.  A 
weekly  conference  is  held,  at  which  quantitative  methods  and 
stoichiometrical  problems  are  discussed. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a  and  6   (first  semester). 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry — The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the 
aliphatic  and  the  aromatic  series.  This  course  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  chemistry, 
in  medicine,  in  biology,  or  in  engineering,  and  serves  as  a  general 
introduction  for  those  who  intend  to  go  deeper  into  the  study  of 
organic  chemistry.  Two  exercises  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.  Mr.  Farnau. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  3b  and  4b.  j|h 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations — This  is  a  course  t 
of  laboratory  practice,  consisting  of  two  exercises  a  week  during  t 
the    first    semester,    arranged    to    accompany    the    lectures    of  ' 
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Course  8a.  A  number  of  simple  organic  substances  are  made 
with  the  view  to  furnishing,  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible, 
the  largest  variety  of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations. 

Mr.  Farnau. 
Prerequisite :     Courses  3b  and  4b. 

12.  Physical  Chemistry — Lectures  and  recitations.  A  gen- 
eral introdu<;tory  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.   Farnau. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b. 

13.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory — Two  exercises  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  illustrating  the  general  static  and  dynahiic 
methods  of  physical  and  electro-chemistry.  This  course  must  be 
accompanied  by  Course  12.  Chemical  Engineers  will  take  this 
course  during  the  second  semester  only.  Mr.  Farnau. 

14a.  Metallurgy — Five  periods  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.  The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  refractories, 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in  metallurgi- 
cal calculations.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  foundry  and 
steel  works  processes,  and  excursions  are  made  to  metallurgical 
establishments  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a  and  Physics  1. 

17.  Technical  Analysis — Two  afternoons  a  week  the  first 
semester;  three  afternoons  a  week  the  second  semester.  The 
course  covers  the  analysis  of  fuels,  cement,  ores,  iron,  steel, 
alloys,  water,  gas,  fertilizers,  soaps,  foods,  pigments,  and  other 
industrial  products.  Especial  atttjntion  is  directed  to  the  rapid 
methods  employed  in  industrial  laboratories. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Course  7b. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

15a.  Assaying — One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.  The  course  consists  in  laboratory  practice  in  the  fire 
assay  of  ores  and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Course  7b. 

16a.     Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry — Three  periods  a  week 
I  during  the  first  semester.     Lectures  and  recitations  upon  impor- 
tant inorganic  chemical  industries.     Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  plant  equipment  and  costs.       Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 
1       Prerequisite:     Courses  5a  and  6. 

18b.     Technical    Organic   Chemistry Three   periods   a   week 

during   the    second    semester.      Lectures    and    recitations    upon 
selected    organic    chemical    industries.      Especial    attention    is 
'directed  to  plant  equipment  and  costs. 
I  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  8a  and  16a. 
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"^'T  ZA~etT^ndt  ?he™aborat?ry  study  of.  selected 
raphy  and  PY^^o"^^^^ ^ '.  ^""^    Pnllntpral  reading  is  required, 
manufacturing  operations.     ^^^l^^^^^gfgt^Xp^^  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  7b,  14,  and  17.  .    ,        . 

20      Advanced    Organic   Chemistry— Lectures,    embracing   a 
sys  emattc  :?udy  of  t|e  principles  -d  practi^^^^ 
iJtry    and  treating  o    U^^^^^^^^^  ,1  ^^es  of 

constitution  of  typical  me^^^^^^  ^^^^  throughout  the  year, 

organic  compounds,  inree  exeicibe»  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German  and  French. 

Thre^  e^xerS  a  week  throughout  the  year.^^^^^^^^.  j^^^^_ 
Chemical  Engineers  who  are  planning  to  go  1^'°  j^*;^^^"^^ 

Chemistry    Courses  lOb  and  lib),  or  Assaying  (Course  15a)   or  ■ 

a   number    of   ip^epenaent   pioui^  organic    chemicals. 

^hTS^t^^lUfS^edTSth^^^^^^^^^^ 

t-tr:^ett%\™fru%"w^^ 

where  the  appliances  o.^^he  factory  wm  materials 

rdtn%he?;r:^^t;7eJ^|£S  e^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^"'^'^iliLTSzing  any"V-roductsVand,  in  some  cases,  th,» 
S^oTai-ctrcUufate^for^a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

9^h      Thesis     Laboratory— Four   laboratory  periods   a  w^kl 
dur  fg  thrsrcoVs-ester,\evo^d  to  *e  solu^^^^^^^^^ 
lem  in  technical  <=.hemistryr  metallurgy    m^clud^  g^  ^^^.      , 

?^f  SioTltS^tr^ho'fr'e'flqut^d  to  prepare  a  thesis  for 
graduation.  p.^fessor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Fry_ 

Assistant  Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 
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10b.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry — Three  exercises  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  In  this  course  the  less  familiar 
elements  and  compounds  and  the  more  recent  theories  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  are  discussed. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a,  6,  7b;  omitted  in  1909-10.    , 

11b.  Inorganic  Preparations — Three  laboratory  exercises  a 
week  during  the  second  semester.  Preparation  of  specimens  of 
inorganic   compounds.  . 

Prerequisite:    Course  7b;    omitted  in  1909-10. 

25b.  Engineering  iVIetallurgy — Four  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods  on  alternate  weeks  during  the  second  semester. 
This  course  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  me- 
chanical, electrical,  and  civil  engineers.  In  the  lectures  the  com- 
bustion of  fuels  and  the  properties  and  uses  of  iron  and  steel 
receive  chief  emphasis,  while  the  laboratory  work  affords  prac- 
tice in  pyrometry  and  embraces  a  carefully  prepared  series  of 
experiments  on  the  mechanical  and  heat  treatment  of  the  metals. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  3b  and  4b. 

29b.  Practical  Photography — This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  furnish  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental photographic  processes.  Enough  theory  is  included 
to  insure  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  various  processes 
used.  Laboratory  work  in  the  exposure  and  development  of 
plates  predominates,  followed  by  a  study  of  various  printing 
methods.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  copying,  enlarging,  and  the 
making  of  lantern  slides.     Second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

26.  Summer  Work  (Sophomore). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  descriptive  of  some  subject  of  technical  interest.  An 
account  of  work  done  during  the  summer  in  an  industrial  labora- 
tory or  works  will,  if  satisfactory,  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  memoir. . 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  by 
November  1st. 

27.  Summer  Work  (Junior). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings, descriptive  of  some  manufacturing  industry.  The  memoir 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  report  of  work  performed  in  the 
laboratory  or  works. 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  by 
November  1st. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  courses  on 
two  distinct  plans.  The  first  is  called  the  Regular  course  and 
is  completed  in  four  years,  the  student  working  in  the  University 
each  week  during  the  college  year  and  in  the  shops  during  the 
summer.  The  second  is  called  the  Cooperative  course  and  is 
completed  in  six  years,  the  student  working  alternately  in  the 
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College  of  Engineering  one  week  and  in  a  city  shop  the  next. 
A  description  of  the  Cooperative  plan  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
catalogue. 

The  purpose  of  both  of  these  courses  is,  in  general,  to  afford 
a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  pure  and  applied 
science;  to  form  a  broad  foundation  in  all  allied  branches  of 
engineering;  and  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  those  subjects 
which  are  needed  by  professional  electrical  engineers. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  work  in  the  University  is 
chiefly  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Drafting,  and 
forms  a  basis  for  more  specialized  work  in  later  years.  Begin- 
ning with  the  third  and  junior  years,  specialized  work  is  taken 
up.  Inasmuch  as  the  professional  electrical  engineer  needs  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering,  many  of 
the  technical  subjects  of  the  Mechanical  department  are  included 
in  the  Electrical  course.  Thus  Steam  Engineering  and  Machine 
Design  with  laboratory  work  and  drafting,  together  with 
Applied  Mathematics,  are  studied  during  the  third  year.  Also 
Electrical  Machinery  with  laboratory  work  is  taken  up  at  that 
time.  Beginning  with  the  simple  theory  of  Direct  Current 
Machinery  and  Electrical  Measurements,  the  course  leads  on 
to  the  application  of  Alternating  Current  Theory  in  its  most 
complicated  forms.  Each  course  in  Theory  is  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  laboratory  testing  and  experiments,  so  that  theory 
and  practice  are  combined. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  technical  subjects,  many  cultural 
subjects  are  introduced  throughout  the  course,  subjects  which 
every  man  of  education  should  know;  for  a  professional  engineer 
should  be  a  broadly  educated  man,  capable  of  filling  the  highest 
positions  in  active  life. 

By  the  time  the  student  has  reached  his  senior  year  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  have  chosen  some  particular  line  of  work 
in  which  to  specialize  in  his  profession.  He  will  therefore 
select  his  major  subjects  and  thesis  in  accordance  with  that 
plan,  giving  most  of  his  time  and  effort  to  his  specialty  during 
his  senior  year. 

The  practical  experience  gained  in  the  city  shops  and  the 
familiarity  with  actual  •  engineering  practice  secured  through 
frequent  visits  of  inspection  to  the  many  manufactories  in  this 
neighborhood,  taken  in  connection  with  the  scientific  theory 
obtained  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  should  constitute  an 
almost  ideal  course  of  training  for  any  one  who  seeks  to  make 
electrical  engineering  a  life  profession. 

The  curricula  and  details  of  the  courses  are  given  below. 
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Electrical  Engineering — Regular  Plan. 

COURSERS  REQUIRED  EOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  E.  E. 

Subject.  Course;. 

Freshman  Year. 

Alg-ebraand  Trig-onometry..Math.  1 

Analytical  Geometry Math.   1 

Chemistry Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b.. 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 

Freehand  Drawing- C.  E.  2 

Machine  Drawing- M.E.  1 

History 

German  or  French ^^^^Z:::;. 

English  .Eng-lish   1 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  1.., 

Summer  work  in  shops. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Calculus Math.  5 

Physics Physics  la,  21b. 

Experimental  Physics Physics  2a,  22b. 

Mechanism M.  E.  6 

Drawing  and  Sketching- M.  E.  7  

Elements  of  Steam  Engi-)-j>,    ^    ^  2 

neering- )      '      

Mechanics  of  Engineering-.. Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  9  1>2 

Metallurgy Ch.  E.  25b 3 

History 1  1 

English Eng.  2 2 

German  or  French ^^^iz::::::::.  \  3  3 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 

Junior  Year. 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 ly^  lyi 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 1  1 

Methods  of  Power  Trans- 1^,    TT    14  4 

mission ]^'  ^ 

Mechanicsof  Engineering.. .Ap.  Math.  1,  3 lYz  \% 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11  2^  2>^ 

Physics Physics  5,  13 3  2 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13,  14,  19 4>^  \}4 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 1  1 

Graphics  of  Mechanics M.  K.  17 2 

Sum'er  Term,Eand  Surv'g..C.  E-  3 4  weeks. 

Senior  Year. 

Alternating  Current  Mach...E.  E.  3 3  3 

Dynamo  Design E.  E.  2 3  3 

Elec.  Power  Transmission. .E.  E.  4 3 

Electric  Railways E.  E.  6 3 

AdvancedE.E.  Laboratory. .E-  E-  7 3  3 

Electric  Power  Stations E-  E.  11 1 

Mechanical  Power  Stations. .M.  E-  29  1 

Advanced  Integral  Calculus.Math.  8a 3 

Differential  Equations Math.  9b ,  3 

Thesis E.  E-  8 3  3 
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Subject.  Course.  ^rse'm  ^  ^7sl^^*^' 

Senior  Year — Continued. 
E1.ECTIVES. 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony..^.  E.  13 3 

Illumination E.  %.  10 2 

Advanced  Physics 3  3 

Railroad  Construction C.  E.  10 3 

Steam  Turbines. M.  E.  24 2 

Gas  Eing-ineering- M.  %.  23 2 

Eiconomics E^conomics  1 2  2 

Heating  and  Ventilation M.  B.  30 2 

Geology Geol.  2 5  5 

Electrical  Engineering — Cooperative   Plan. 
course:s  ri:quired  for  thk  degrke:  of  e.  k. 

Exercises 
Subject.  Course.  Per   Alternate   week. 


First  Year. 


I  Sem.     II  Sem. 


Algebra  &  Trigonometry)^     ,     .  , 

Analytical  Geometry |iviatn.  1 5 

Descriptive  Geometry M.  E- 3 5 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 5 

Chemistry  Ch.  E-  la,  3b 5  5 

Chemistry  L^aboratory  Ch.  F.  2a,  4b 4  4 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

Second  Year. 

Calculus Math.  5 5  5 

Physics  Lectures ...Phys.  la,  21b 6  6 

Physics  I^aboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 3  3 

Mechanism M.  F-  6 4 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  F.  7 2 

Metallurgy Ch.  F.  25 6 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 2  2. 

Third  Year. 

Physics Phys.  5 6 

Physics  Laboratory Phys.  13 3 

Steam  Fngineering M.  F.  11 5  5 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  F.  18 2  1 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 5 

Metallurgy Ch.  F.  25 6 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 2  2 

Mechanism  M.  F.  6  4 

Drawing  and  Sketching         M.  E.  7  2 

Fourth  Year. 

Electrical  Machinery F.  E.  1,  9 5  5 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 1  1 

Mechanics Ap.  Math.  3b 5 

Machine  Design M.  E-  13 5 

Machine      Drawir^g     and  ( ^^^^^^ 3  3 

Shop  Inspection ( 


Exercises 

:r   Alternate 

Week. 

I  Sem.     II  Sem. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 
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Subject.  Course. 

Fourth  Yhak— Continued. 

English 

History 

Shop  Practice 

Steam  Kngineering  M.  E.  11 

Mechanical  I^aboratory  M.  E.  18 

Fifth  Year. 

Alternating  Current  Ma- )^    -^    ,  ^                 - 

chinery ) 

Electrical  Ivaboratory  and  f-p,    -p,    -  2                2 

Visits |-c^-  -tw-  ' 

Electrical  Design E.  E.  2 3                3 

Modern  lyanguage 5                 5 

Gas  Engines M.  E.  23 5 

Steam  and  Electric  Power  I,,   ^:^    on    t^    xi^    n  c 

Plants F-  ^-  -^'  ^-  ^-  ^^ ^ 

History 2                 2 

Shop  Practice 2                 2 

Sixth  Year. 

Modern  I^anguage 3  3 

Economics  and  Business  I  3  3 

Eaw ) 

History 2  2 

Shop  Practice 


Major  Subjects  (Selected; 12  12 

COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING. 
Professor  Taylor  and   Mr,   Wylie. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

1.  Direct  Current  Machinery — Theory  of  magnetic  flux;  fun- 
damental principles  of  direct  current  machinery;  characteristics, 
construction  and  operation  of  dynamos,  motors  and  instruments. 

Professor   Taylor. 

9,  Alternating  Currents. — Alternating  electromotive  force 
and  current;  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  in  alternating 
current  circuits,  graphical  and  analytical  treatment;  theory  of 
the  alternating  current  generator;    polyphase  currents. 

Professor   Taylor. 

5.  Electrical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Use  and  care  of  elec- 
trical instruments;  characteristics  of  electric  circuits;  study  of 
magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel:  operation  of  direct  current 
dynamos  and  motors,  with  tests  for  characteristics,  efficiency  and 
losses.  Mr.  Wylie. 

14.  Methods  of  Power  Transmission — A  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  methods  of  transmitting  power  moderate  and  long 
distances  for  industrial  use.  The  various  mechanical  methods 
are  compared  with  the  electrical  methods,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  for  particular  purposes  are  con- 
sidered from  commercial  and   economic  standpoints. 

Mr.  Wylie. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

2.  Dynamo  Design. — Principles,  methods  and  data  employed 
in  the  design  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery.  Design 
of  direct  current  dynamo  or  motor  and  transformer  or  induction 
motor  with  specifications  and  working  drawings. 

Professor   Taylor. 

3.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — Theory,  characteristics, 
and  performance  of  alternators,  synchronous  motors,  rotary  con- 
verters, transformers,  frequency  converters,  induction  motors,  and 
commutator  motors.  Analytical  and  graphical  treatment  of  transr 
mission  circuits,  containing  resistance  and  inductance;  distributed 
capacity;  distortion  of  wave  shape;  effect  of  higher  harmonics; 
efficiency    of    polyphase    systems.  Professor    Taylor. 

4.  Electric  Power  Transmission. — Electric  conductors;  dis- 
tributing systems;  interior  wiring;  long-distance  transmission; 
economy  in  the  design  of  circuits;    line  construction. 

Mr.   Wylie. 

6.  Electric  Railways. — The  railway  motor;  controllers;  roll- 
ing stock  and  equipment;  train  performance;  power  distribution; 
interurban  electric  railways.  Mr.   Wylie, 

7.  Advanced  Electrical  Engineering,  Laboratory.  —  Measure- 
ment of  power  in  alternating  current  circuits;  experimental  study 
of  characteristics  of  alternators,  transformers;  single  and  poly- 
phase; induction  motors;  rotary  converters,  etc.  Calibration  of 
electrical  instruments;  cable  testing;  photometry  of  incandescent 
and  arc  lamps,  with  and  without  reflectors  and  enclosing  globes. 

Professor  Taylor  and  Mr.   Wylie. 

10.  Illumination. — Principles  of  photometry;  light  sources — 
flame  illuminants,  electric  incandescent  lamps,  electric  arc 
lamps;  shades  and  reflectors;  domestic  illumination;  lighting  of 
large  interiors;    street  lighting;    decorative  Illumination. 

Professor   Taylor. 

11.  Electric  Power  Stations. — The  central  power  station,  loca- 
tion and  general  arrangement;  selection  of  generating  units; 
switch  gear;    station  wiring;    storage  battery.     The   substation. 

Mr.   Wylie. 
This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  M.  B.  29. 

12.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. — A  general  course 
treating  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus; power  transmission  and  distribution;  electric  railway  ap- 
plications. Mr.    Wylie. 

This  course  is  similar  to  Courses  1  and  9,  but  is  adapted 
especially  to  the  needs  of  civil  and  chemical  engineers. 

13.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. — Principles  of  electric  signal- 
ing; modern  telegraphic  methods;  theory  of  telephone;  instru- 
ments;   switching  methods;    line  construction  and  testing. 

Mr.    Wylie. 
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8.  Thesis — Experimental  study  of  electrical  machines  or 
instruments;  design  of  special  electrical  apparatus;  critical 
study  and  test  of  power  plant;    special  electrical  investigation. 

Professor   Taylor. 

15.  Electrical  Design  (Advanced) — A  continuation  of  Course 
2,  attention  being  given  especially  to  the  construction  of  alter- 
nating current  machinery  and  installations. 

Professor   Taylor. 

16.  Alternating    Currents    (Advanced) This    course    deals 

with  the  more  complex  problems  in  alternating  current  theory 
as  applied  to  inductive  machinery  and  long-distance  power 
transmission.  Professor   Taylor. 

17.  Electrical  Research  Laboratory — The  work  in  this  course 
is  selected  for  each  student,  and  deals  with  the  problems  con- 
nected with  his  major  work.  Professor  Taylor. 


SPECIAL  COURSES   IN    ENGINEERING. 

Special  courses  for  young  men  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  some  branch  of  Engineering  and  who  desire  to  become 
more  efficient  in  the  advanced  theory  of  their  work,  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  every  fa- 
cility will  be  offered  to  enable  such  men  to  obtain  the  special 
work  which  they  desire  without  their  being  candidates  for  the 
Engineering  degrees. 


GENERAL  COURSES. 

APPLIED    MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Slocum  and    Mr.   Kindle. 

-I  J 

1.  Technical  Mechanics — Morley,  Mechanics  for. Engineers; 
Sanborn,  Mechanics  Problems.  A  course  in  applied  mechanics, 
comprising  kinematics,  kinetics,  and  statics,  with  technical 
applications.  Sec.  I  (for  Regular  Engineers).  First  semester, 
six  periods  per  week.  Mr.   Kindle. 

Sec.  II  (for  Cooperative  Engineers).  First  semester,  M.,  T., 
W.,   Th.,   F.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.   Kindle. 

2.  Strength  of  Materials — Slocum  and  Hancock,  Text-Book 
on  the  Strength  of  Materials;  Shepard,  Problems  in  the  Strength 
of  Materials.  An  introductory  course  in  the  mechanics  of  ma- 
terials, including  the  fundamental  relations  between  stress  ^nd 
deformation,  tensile,  compressive  and  shearing  stresses,  Hooke's 
law  and  Young's  modulus.  Poisson's  ratio,  modulus  of  rigidity, 
theory  of  beams,  elastic  curve,  shear  and  bending  moment 
diagrams,  columns,  torsion,  combined  bending  and  torsion, 
curved  pieces,  elements  of  graphical  statics,  arches  and  arched 
ribs,  retaining- walls  and  foundations,  with  numerous  practical 
applications.  Sec.  I  (for  Regular  Engineers).  Second  semester, 
M.,    T.,    Th.,    F.,    8:30-9:30.  Professor    Slocum. 

Sec.  II  (for  Cooperative  Engineers).  Second  semester,  M., 
T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Slocum. 
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3.  Dynamics — Maurer,  Technical  Mechanics.  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  1,  relating  chiefly  to  the  dynamics  of  rotation, 
with  applications  to  the  calculation  and  design  of  governors 
and  fly-wheels,  balancing  of  engines,  kinetic  reactions  and 
gyroscopic  forces,  critical  velocity  of  shafts,  friction  and  lubri- 
cation, etc.  Sec.  I  (for  Regular  Engineers).  First  semester, 
six  periods  per  week.     Given  with  Course  1. 

Professor  Slocum, 

Sec.  II  (for  Cooperative  Engineers).  Second  semester,  M., 
W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Slocum. 

4a.  Theoretical  Mechanics — A  modern  treatment  of  analyti- 
cal mechanics,  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in 
engineering  and  physics.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester, 
M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

4b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity — A  course  in  the 
mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  4a.  The 
course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  Williamson,  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love. 
Second  semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  Professor  Slocum. 

6a.  Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares — Wright 
and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  general  theory 
of  the  adjustment  of  observations,  with  applications  to  triangula- 
tion  and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas  from  experimental 
data.     First  semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;    Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Slocum. 

5b.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Byerly, 
Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's  theorem  for  the 
development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric  series  is  derived, 
and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investigated.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and  Lame's  functions,  with 
applications  to  problems  in  heat,  electricity,  potential,  elasticity, 
etc.     Second   semester,   M.,    4:00-5:00;     Th.,   4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Slocum. 

7.  Seminary — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in  some 
special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or  gaseous 
bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable  for  publica- 
tion. Credit  according  to  work  done.  Hours  by  special  arrange- 
ment. Professor  Slocum. 

,  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Porter. 
2a.     General  Astronomy.— Text-book:  Young's  General  Astron- 
omy.   T.,  2:00-3:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

3b.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  General  As- 
tronomy.   T.,  2:00-3:00,  second  semester.        Professor  Porter. 

For  courses  2a  and  3b,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Calculus  will  be  required.  Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those 
who  have  taken  Course  2a. 
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4a.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Investigation  of  the  fundamental 
equations  of  motion  and  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the  posi- 
tions of  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.     First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observations, 
and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book :  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.    Second  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  the  Observatory. 


BIOLOGY. 
Professor    Guyer,    Associate     Professor    Benedict. 

9.  Sanitary  Biology. — Lectures  on  the  biological  principles 
involved  in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engi- 
neer to  solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  specialists'  reports.  F.,  9:30-10:30,  throughout 
the  year.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  9  is  open  to  all  students. 

» 
I 

ECONOMICS. 

(The  Sinton  Professorship. ) 
Professor  Hicks. 

1.  Economics — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  general  view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1)  the 
elements  of  economics :  wealth,  value,  price,  competition,  monopo- 
lization, production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution  of  in- 
dustry from  local  organization  and  control  during  the  middle 
ages,  through  nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to 
modern  conditions;  and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of 
to-day.     M.,   W.,   11:30-12:30.  Professor    Hicks. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor    Krapp,    Associate    Professor    Miller,    Assistant 
Professor  McVea,  Mr.  Van  Wye,  Dr.  Smith. 

1.  English  Composition — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
I)resent  in  a  general  survey  the  elementary  principles  of  Eng- 
lish composition  and  to  enforce  them  by  practice  in  writing.  A 
certain  amount  of  reading  in  English  literature  is  required. 
For  Cooperative  Engineers,  Sec.  VII,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Dr.  Smith. 

2.  Advanced    English    Composition The   first   semester   of 

this  course  is  devoted  to  argumentation.  Sec.  I,  M.,  W., 
8:30-9:30;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Associate   Professor   Miller,   Assistant   Professor 

McVea,  Mr.   Van  Wye. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Fenneman  and   Mr.  Carman. 

*1.  Physiography — During  the  first  semester  this  course  is 
identical  with  Course  2  (General  Geology),  embracing  a  full 
treatment  of  the  origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms. 
The  second  semester's  work  embraces  the  Atmosphere,  the  Ocean, 
and  a  study  of  the  United  States  by  physiographic  provinces. 
Open  to  all  above  freshman  year.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30- 
12:30;  laboratory,  T.,  Th.,  2:00--4:00  (or,  by  special  agreement, 
10:30-12:30).  Professor  Fenneman. 

*2.  General  Geology — Frist  semester,  dynamic,  structural, 
and  physiographic  geology,  being  identical  with  Course  1; 
second  semester,  elementary  historical  and  economic  geology. 
By  special  agreement  Course  5b  (Field  Geology)  may  be  taken 
in  connection  with  this  course,  being  substituted  for  the  labora- 
tory work  of  the  second  semester.  Open  to  all  above  freshman 
year.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30;  laboratory,  T.,  Th., 
10:30-12:30  (or,  by  special  agreement,  2:00-4:00). 

Professor    Fenneman. 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods — The  study  and 
mapping  of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Stu- 
dents work  singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  type-written 
reports  with  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  This  course* is 
open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  2  and  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  second  half  of  that  course.  Second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit.  Hours  arranged  by  agreement  with  each 
party.  Mr.   Carman. 

**6a.  Crystallography — First  half  semester,  a  study  of  geo- 
metrical forms  with  laboratory  study  of  crystal  models;  second 
half  semester,  optical  principles  with  microscopic  examination 
of  crystals  cut  in  definite  orientation.  First  semester,  T,,  Th., 
S.,  8 : 30-9 :  30.  Professor  Fenneman. 

**7b.  Mineralogy — System  of  classification  of  minerals;  lab- 
oratory study  of  specimens  of  all  the  more  common  species; 
determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis.  This  course 
is  intended  to  follow  Course  6a,  which  is  prerequisite.  Second 
semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30.  Professor  Fenneman. 

9a.  Historical  Geology — The  rock  formations  of  each  geologic 
period,  chiefly  in  North  America,  studied  in  historical  order; 
their  description,  geographic  distribution  and  explanation; 
physical  conditions  and  events  attending  the  f(?rmation  of  each 
as  known  from  its  character  and  fossils;  life  development  and 
faunal  migrations.  Course  2  is  prerequisite.  First  semester, 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Carman. 


*  Students  who  have  already  obtained  credit  for  less  than 
five  hours  in  Physiography  or  General  Geology  may  register 
for  less  than  five  hours'  work  in  Course  1  or  2. 

**Course  2  is  not  prerequisite  to  Courses  6a  and  7b,  but 
these  are  not  accepted  as  graduate  courses  for  students  making 
Geology  a  major,  unless  Course  2  or  its  equivalent  has  been 
taken.  J 
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GERMAN. 

♦Professor   Poll,   Assistant   Professor   Lotspeich,    Miss   Sciirader, 
Dr.  Bloomfield. 

1.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  translation  from  German 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man. Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich  and  Miss  Schrader. 

2.  German  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  at  sight,  grammar, 
composition  and  dictation.  Sec.  I,  M..  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  11, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Miss  Schrader  and  Dr.  Bloomfield. 
Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 

3.  German  Composition  (Beginners'  Course). — German  gram- 
mar, conversation  and  practice  in  writing  German.  T.,  Th., 
10:30-11:30.  Dr.  Bloomfield. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Courses  2  and  3  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

40.    Scientific  German — Rapid  reading.    T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Dr.  Bloomfield. 
Course  40  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 

**HISTORY. 
Professor  Whitcomb,   Mr.   Dilworth. 

50.  Ancient  History — First  semester,  history  of  the  Oriental 
nations,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  institutions,  arts,  and  life 
of  the  people.    M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

Second  semester,  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  the 
development  of  Greek  art  and  philosophy;  Roman  law  and 
government.     M.,  W.,   11:30-12:30.  Mr.   Dilworth. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Professor   Hancock,   Assistant   Professor   Moore,   Mr.    Kindle, 
Mr.  Trimble. 

1.  Algebra — Trigonometry  —  Analytical  Geometry. — Selected 
portions  of  Algebra  and  the  elementary  Theory  of  Equations. 
Wentworth,  College  Algebra;  Ashton  and  Marsh,  College  Alge- 
bra.    Trigonometry:    Ashton  and  Marsh,  Trigonometry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the 
Cartesian  standpoint.  Briggs-Bocher,  Analytic  Geometry, 
Nichols,  Analytic  Geometry. 

Sec.  II  (for  Engineers),  M.,  W.,  F.,  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Sec.  V  (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  T.,  W.,  T.,  F.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Sec.  VI  (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Mr.  Trimble. 

*Absenton  leave  in  Hurope.  1909-10. 

**Under  the  Cooperative  plan  the  course  in  history  is  given  for  the  entire  six 
years  and  includes,  first,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  evolutional  development  of  the 
earth  from  a  geological  and  biological  standpoint ;  secondly,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  political,  social,  economic,  and  industrial  development  of  the  human  race. 
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4a.  Solid  Geometry  (Elementary).— Went  worth,  Solid  Geom- 
etry.    First   semester,    T.,    Th.,    9:30-10:30.  Mr.    Trimble. 

3b.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Crockett,  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry.   Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Trimble. 

5.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Osborne,  Calculus. 
Granville,  Calculus.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  I,  Professor  Hancock.     Sec.  II,  Mr.  Trimble. 

Sec.  Ill  (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Mr.  Kindle. 

6a.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — 
C.  Smith,  Conic  Sections.  Lectures.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

7b.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  plane, 
straight  line  and  quadric  surfaces;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves. 
C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.  Lectures.  Second  semester,  M.,  W., 
F.,  10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Kindle.     M 

Course  7b  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5.  H 

15.  Theory  of  Equations,  including  Determinants. — Burnside 
and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

8a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus — Byerly,  Integral  Calculus. 
Lectures.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations. — Forsyth,  Differential  Equations. 
Lectures.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 
Mr.    Brodbeck,    Miss    Edwards. 

Physical  Training  for  Men. — Two  hours'  work  each  week  in 
the  Gymnasium  is  prescribed  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes,  except  students  who  are  giving  a  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies  (law,  medicine,  or  theology). 
With  them  participation  is  voluntary.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  one  hour  per  week,  is  required  of  all  freshmen. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the 
two  lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the 
required  work.  Appointments  for  the  examinations  should  be 
made  with  the  Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
semester. 

The  work  prescribed  for  these  classes  have  been  arranged  with 
a  view  to  securing  three  main  objects:  health  and  organic  vigor, 
bodily  control  and  efl^ciency,  erect  carriage  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. The  work  will  consist  of  free  movements  with  and 
without  hand  apparatus,  executed  simultaneously  by  the  whole 
class;  progressive  apparatus  work  in  graded  squads,  under 
trained  leaders;    and  gymnastic  games. 

Credit:     One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours — Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen).  Gymnasium,  W.,  F.,  4:00- 
5:00,  F.,  1:30-2:30;  Lecture,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2  (Sophomores),  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:00;  T.,  Th.,  4:0/)- 
5:00.     Boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  M.,  4:00-5:00    (voluntary.) 

Mr.  Brodbeck. 
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PHYSICS. 

Professor   More,    Associate    Professor    Ives,   Assistant   Professor 
Allen,   Dr.  Carter,   Mr.   Rieman,  Mr.   Lorenz. 

1a.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  heat  and 
light,  illustrated  with  experimental  demonsirations.  First 
semester. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Mr.  Rieman. 
Sec.   II    (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  S., 
9:30-10:30.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

21b.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  illustrated  with  experimental  demon- 
strations.    Second  semester. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Mr.  Rieman. 
Sec.  II    (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,   F.,  S., 
9:30-10:30.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

2a.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company Course  la.     First  semester. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  IV   (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M'.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  V  (for  Chemical  Engineers),  S.,  8:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter,  Mr.  Lorenz. 

22b.     Experimental    Physics. — Laboratory    work    arranged    to 
accompany  Course  21b.     Second  semester. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec  III,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  IV  (for  Cooperative  Engineers),  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  V    (for  Chemical   Engineers),   S.,   8:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter,  Mr.  Lorenz. 

5a.     Problems   in   Thermodynamics,   Light,   and    Electricity — 

Lectures  and  recitations.     First  semester,  daily,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

13b.  Electrical  Measurements — Laboratory  exercises  with 
instruments  of  precision.  Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  1:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Allen. 


ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 
Professor  Liberma,   Dr.   Umphrey,  and   Miss  Klely. 

1.  Elementary  French — Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar 
mnd  Reader;  Dumas,  L' Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort;  Malot,  Sans 
Famine;  Labiche,  La  Orammaire;  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.  Com- 
position based  on  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Reader.  Sec.  II, 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Klely. 
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2.  Intermediate  French — First  semester,  Fraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Part  II;  Francois,  Advanced  French  Prose 
Composition;  Dictation  and  assigned  reading  from  nineteenth 
century  writers,  i^econd  semester,  introductory  study  of  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Text-book,  Aubert,  litter- 
ature  frangaise,  premiere  annee.    Dictation  and  composition.     ^^ 

Sec.  I  and  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  H 

Professor  Liberma  and  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey.     "^ 
Sec.  Ill,   T.,  Th.,  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Kiely. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  or  its 
equivalent. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 
(Cincinnati  Law  SchooL) 

The  Board  of  Trustees. 
WILLIAM  H.  ALMS. 
L.  A.  AULT. 
STEPHEN  C.  AYRES. 
EUGENE   F.   BLISS. 
N.  H.  DAVIS. 
FRANK  F.  DINSMORE. 
TELFORD  GROESBECK. 
THORNTON  M.  HINKLE. 
GEORGE  HOADLY. 
FRANK  J.  JONES. 
THOMAS  H.  KELLEY. 
EDMUND  W.  KITTREDGE. 
LOUIS   KRAMER. 
SIDNEY   D.   MAXWELL. 
THOMAS  B.  PAXTON. 
J.  G.  SCHMIDLAPP. 
RICHARD  H.  WALD. 
JOHN  W.  WARRINGTON. 
JOSEPH  WILBY. 
WILLIAM  WORTHINGTON. 
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FACULTY    OF    THE    COLLEGE    OF    LAW. 

CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  LL.  D., 
Dean,  and  G.  H.  Wald  Professor  of  Law  of  Contracts. 

*WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Law. 

HENRY  A.  MORRILL,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus. 

JUDSON  HARMON,  LL.D., 
Rufus  King-  Professor  of  Constitutional  I^aw. 

JOHN  R.  SAYLER,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Law. 

LAWRENCE  MAXWELL,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Law. 

ROBERT  C.  PUGH,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

ALFRED  B.  BENEDICT,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

FRANCIS  B.  JAMES,  LL.B., 
Instructor. 

CHARLES  T.  GREVE,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor. 

ELDON  R.  JAMES,  B.  S.,  LL.B., 
Instructor. 

MOSES  F.  WILSON,  LL.B., 
Instructor. 

MARY  F.  PIATT, 
Secretary. 

HOWARD  L.   BEVIS,  CHARLES  A.   SAWYER, 
Librarians. 


*Absent  on  leave. 
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OUTIJNE  OF  COURSES. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

V 

1.  Contracts  and  Damages. — 

Beale's  Cases  on  Damages;  Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

2.  Torts.— 

Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.  Mr.  Greve. 

3.  Criminal  Law. — 

Beale's   Cases   on   Criminal  Law     (2d    edition)  ;     Beale's 
Criminal  Procedure.  Mr.  Pugh. 

4.  Property. — 

Gray's  Cases  on  Property  (2d  edition).  Mr.  E.  R.  James. 

5.  Pleading. —  • 

Perry  on  Pleading;  Ames'  Cases  on  Common  Law  Plead- 
ing. Mr.  Greve. 

6.  Domestic  Relations. — 

Smith's   Cases  on   Law  of  Persons;   Selected  Cases  and 
Statutes.  •  Mr.  Greve. 

7.  Agency. — 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.  Mr.  Benedict. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

8.  Quasi  Contracts. — 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  Mr.  Rogers. 

9.  Property. — 

Gray's  Cases  on  Property  (2d  edition)  Judge  Sayler. 

10.  Procedure  in  Equity. — The  Rules  in  Equity  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States,  and  selected  Cases. 

Mr.  Greve. 

11.  Sales.— 

Williston's  Cases  on  Sales  (2d  edition).  Mr.  Pugh. 

11a.  Suretyship. — 

Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship.  Mr.  Rogers.. 

12.  Equity  Jurisdiction. — 

Keener's  Cases  on  Equity  Jurisdiction,  Vols.  1,  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Pugh. 

13.  Evidence. — 

Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence.  Judge  Sayler^ 
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14.  Bankruptcy. — 

Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy  (2d  edition). 

Mr.  Greve. 

15.  Insurance. — 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Insurance.  Mr.  Pugh. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

16.  Mortgages  and  Trusts. — 

Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts;  Wyman's  Cases  on  Mortgages. 

Mr.  Pugh. 

17.  Private  Corporations. — 

Smith's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.  Mr.  Rogers. 

18.  Partnersliip. — 

Burdick's  Cases  on  Partnership,  Mr.  Rogers. 

19.  Carriers. — 

Beale's  Cases  on  Carriers.  Mr.  F.  B.  James. 

20.  Bills  and   Notes. — 

Ames'  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes,  Judge  Sayler. 

21.  Constitutional  Law. — 

Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law;  Cooley's  Constitu- 
tional Limitations ;  Bates'  Annotated  Constitution  of  Ohio. 

Judge  Harmon. 

22.  Code  Pleading. — 

Ohio  Code  of  Civil  Procedure;    Selected   Cases  on  Code 
Pleading.  Mr.  Greve. 

23.  Municipal   Corporations. — 

Smith's  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations.      Mr.  Rogers. 

24.  Conflict  of  Laws. — 

Beale's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.         Mr.  E.  R.  James. 

25.  Property. —  Mr.  E.  R.  James. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  LECTURES. 


SUBJECT. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Contracts 

JDamages  

Torts 

Criminal  I^aw 

Property 

*Coninion  Ivaw  PI 

fPersons 

Agency 

Practice  Court 

SECOND  YEAR. 

*Quasi-Contracts 

Property 

Bankr'cy  &  Eq.  Pldg. 

*Sales 

tSuretyship 

Equity 

Evidence 

flnsurance 

Practice  Court 

THIRD  YEAR. 

*Trusts 

tMortgages 

( 1 )  Corporations 

Carriers 

(l)Partnership 

Bills  and  Notes 

Conflict  of  Laws 

(2)Property 

Constitutional  I^aw. 

Code  Pleading 

(1)  Municipal    Cor- 1 
porations / 

Practice  Court 


PROFESSOR. 


Dean  Rogers 11 

Dean  Rogers  ....    11 

Mr.  Greve 

Mr.  Pugh  

Mr.  E.  R.  James 

Mr.  Greve 

Mr.  Greve 

Mr.  Benedict !    9 

Judge  Wilson  .. 


Dean  Rogers  . 
Judge  Sayler. 

Mr.  Greve 

Mr.  Pugh  

Dean  Rogers . 

Mr.  Pugh  

Judge  Sayler.. 

Mr.  Pugh  

Judge  Wilson 


Mr.  Pugh  

Mr.  Pugh  

Dean  Rogers 

Mr.  F.  B.  James 
Dean  Rogers  .... 

Judge  Sayler 

Mr.  E.  R.  James 
Mr.  E.  R.  James 
Judge  Harmon... 
Mr.  Greve 


Dean  Rogers., 
Judge  Wilson 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


11 


10 


10 


10 


*  First  Half.        t  Second  Half.        X  To  follow  Contracts. 

(1)  Corporations  three  hours  a  week  until  finished,  then  Municipal 
Corporations  the  same,  then  Partnership. 

(2)  To  follow  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell  also  gives  a  course  of  lectures  during  the  year. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Graduates  and  matriculates  of  a  college,  academic  or  techno- 
logical, and  graduates  of  a  four  years'  public  high  school,  or  of 
a  private  academy  of  equivalent  standing,  and  holders  of  a 
certificate  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  showing  that  the  applicant's  attainments  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  a  high'  school  graduate,  are  admitted  to  the  first-year 
class  without  examination,  on  exhibiting  the  proper  certificate. 
Other  applicants  are  required  to  pass  the  same  examination  re- 
quired of  students  entering  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  by  ex- 
amination. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  required 
to  pass  examinations  on  the  course  of  study  previously  pursued 
in  the  school  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission  or  to 
present  certificates  showing  that  they  have  passed  such  exami- 
nations after  having  done  equivalent  work  in  some  other  law 
school  of  equal  standing. 

TUITION    FEE. 

The  tuition  fee  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree 
is  $100  a  year,  the  first  half  payable  upon  registration,  the  second 
half  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION. 

For  additional  information,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  or  to  the  Dean. 
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COLLEGE   OF   MEDICINE. 

(The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College.) 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Faculty. 


IHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  University.  3507   Clifton   Ave.,   Clifton. 


J.   C.    MACKENZIE,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Professor   of    Medicine, 

Emeritus.  624   W.   Eighth   St. 

CHAUNCEY  D.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology,  Emeritus.  Main  and  Forest  Aves.,  Avondale. 
BYRON   STANTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children,  Emeritus.  931  Dayton  St. 

WILLIAM  H.  TAYLOR,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 

Emeritus.  553  W.  Seventh  St. 


SAMUEL  ELLSWORTH  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Laryngology  and  Otology.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

STEPHEN  COOPER  AYRES,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

BROOKS  FORD  BEEBE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

516  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 

HENRY  WALD  BETTMANN,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine.  4  W.   Seventh   St. 

3HARLES  LYBRAND  BONIFIELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology. 409    Broadway. 

MARK  A.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

628  Elm  St. 

3HARLES  EDWARD  CALDWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Or- 
thopedic  Surgery.  1110  Cross  Lane,  W.  H. 

ROBERT  CAROTHERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of 
Surgery   and   Clinical    Professor   of    Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 

^J.  PENDLETON  DANDRIDGE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery.  422   Broadway. 

A.LEXANDER  GREER  DRURY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene.  710  W.  Eighth  St. 
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JULIUS  H.  EICHBERG,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pharma- 
cology  and  Materia  Medica.  Groton  Bldg. 

GEORGE  A.  FACKLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

108  Garfield  Place. 
FREDERICK  FORCHHEIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Sycamore. 
WALTER  FORCHHEIMER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology.  S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Sycamore. 

ALBERT  HENRY  FREIBERG,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery  and   Supervisor  of  Clinics. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 
JOHN  ERNEST  GREIWE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 32  Garfield  Place. 
RUFUS  BARTLETT  HALL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology. 628  Elm  St. 
MEYER    L.    HEIDINGSFELD,    Ph.    B.,    M.    D.,    Professor   of 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHRISTIAN   R.   HOLMES,   M.   D.,   Professor  of  Otology. 

8  E.  Eighth  St. 
OLIVER  P.  HOLT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

134  W.  Ninth  St. 
HERMAN  HENRY  HOPPE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 
LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Roslyn,  Clifton. 
SIMON    PENDLETON    KRAMER,    M.    D.,    Professor    of   the 
Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the   Surgical  Lab- 
oratory. 4  W.  Seventh  St. 
JOHN  HOWARD  LANDIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

32  Garfield  Place. 
FRANK  WARREN  LANGDON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

5  W.  Eighth  St. 
WILLIAM  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

409  E.  Fifth  St. 
BENJAMIN  F.  LYLE,  M.  D.,  CHnical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 
EDWIN  W.  MITCHELL,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 

Medicine.  Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 

WILLIAM   MUEHLBERG,  M.   D.,   Professor  and   Director  of 

the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Medicine.     325  Race  St. 
JOHN  WESLEY  MURPHY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Laryngology  and  Otology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 
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JOHN  CHA6wICK  OLIVER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

628  Elm  St. 

ALLYN  CILLEY  POOLE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics. 2906  Woodburn  Ave. 

WILLIAM   D.  PORTER,  A.   M.,  M.   D.,   Clinical   Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  2527  Gilbert  Ave. 

B.  K.  RACHFORD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. 323  Broadway. 

JOSEPH  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.   (Eng.),  Professor 
of  Surgery.  19  W.   Seventh   St. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  LEE  REED,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology.  60  Groton  Bldg. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  ROWE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  20  W.  Ninth  St. 

ROBERT  SATTLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

Groton  Bldg-- 

EDWARD   HUGO    SHIELDS,   D.   D.   S.,   M.   D.,   Professor   of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  5  W.  Eighth  St. 

E.  OTIS  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Uri:iary 
Surgery  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  W.  TANGEMAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 20   W.  Ninth  St. 

MAGNUS  A.  TATE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN    ALBERT    THOMPSON,    B.    S.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of 
Laryngology.  628  Elm  St. 

DERRICK    T.    VAIL,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Professor   of    Ophthal- 
mology. 24  E.  Eighth  St. 

EDWARD  WOOD  WALKER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Surgery.  30  W.  Eighth  St. 

HORACE  J.  WHITACRE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN    M.    WITHROW,    A.    M.,    M.    D.,   Clinical   Professor   of 
Gynecology.  22  W.   Seventh   St. 

PAUL   GERHARDT   WOOLLEY,   B.   S.,   M.   D.,   Professor  of 
Pathology.  Maplewood  Flats,  Clifton. 

PHILIP  ZENNER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

14  Glenn  Bldg. 

E.  GUSTAV  ZINKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clini- 
cal Professor  of  Gynecology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

,  Eichberg  Professor  of  Physiology. 
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SAMUEL    IGLAUER,    B.    S.,    M.    D.,    Associate    Professor   of 
Rhinology,   Laryngology,   and   Otology. 

22  W.  Seventh  St. 

WALTER  E.  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhin- 
ology, Laryngology,  and  Otology.  628  Elm  St. 


WYLIE   McLEAN   AYRES,   A.   B.,   M.    D.,    Assistant   Clinical 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

EDMUND  M.   BAEHR,   M.  D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Physi- 
ology.     (In  charge  of  the  department.) 

4532  La  Fayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

ALBERT  JAMES  BELL,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics.       Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 

FRANK  FEE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

325'  Tusculum  Ave. 

STARR    FORD,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Therapeutics 
and  Lecturer  on  Diatetics.  19  W.   Seventh  St, 

ALFRED    FRIEDLANDER,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical 
Professor  of  Pediatrics.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 2260  Adams  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

CARL   HILLER,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Professor   of   Sur- 
gery. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

HARRY  HAYES  HINES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
of  Surgery.  34  Garfield  Place. 

FRANK  H.  LAMB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  1109  Second  National  Bank  Bldg. 

ALLAN  RAMSEY,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

VICTOR    RAY,    M.    D.,   Assistant   Clinical    Professor   of   Oph- 
thalmology. Groton  Bldg. 

EDWARD  BRADFORD  REEMELIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  3471   Cheviot  Ave. 

WILLIAM   BUCHANAN  WHERRY,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,  Assistant 
Professor   of   Bacteriology. 

Caroline  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

DAVID  I.   WOLFSTEIN,  M.   D.,  Assistant   Clinical  Professor 
of  Nervous  Diseases.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 
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LECTURERS  AND  DEMONSTRATORS. 

GREAR  H.  BAKER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology.  409   Broadway. 

SHALER  BERRY,  S.  B.,  LL.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Economics. 

12  E.  Third  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

HERBERT  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology. 5    Garfield   Place. 

EDWIN  M.   CRAIG,  B.   S.,   M.   D.,   Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

4320   Main   Ave.,   Norwood,   O. 

H.  KENNON  DUNHAM,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 
of  Electrotherapeutics.  2503  Auburn  Ave. 

WALTER  R.  GRIESS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Topographical  Anat- 
omy. 21  Garfield  Place. 

SIDNEY  LANGE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 
of   Electrotherapeutics.  22   W.    Seventh    ^. 

ROBERT  DANIEL  MADDOX,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Hygiene,  and  Assistant  Clinical 
Instructor  in   Orthopedic   Surgery.  409  Broadway. 

CHARLES  MAERTZ,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and 
Assistant   Clinical    Instructor    in    Obstetrics. 

1405  Elm  St. 

E.  S.  MAY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  the  Surgical 
Laboratory.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

ARTHUR  EDWIN  OSMOND,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chem- 
istry. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

DUDLEY  WHITE  PALMER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Physi- 
ology. 4  W.  Seventh  St. 

J.  EDWARD   PIRRUNG,  M.  D.,   Instructor  in   Obstetrics. 

1229   Clay  St. 

JOSEPH  LOUIS  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
in  the  Surgical  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery. 19   W.   Seventh    St. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  ROCKHILL,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Thera- 
peutics and  Clinical  Instructor  in   Pediatrics. 

19  W.   Seventh   St. 

MOSES  SALZER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

5   Garfield  Place. 

LOUIS  C.  SCHRICKEL,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy 
and    Pharmacist   to   the   College   Dispensary. 

1635  Walnut  St. 
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JESSIE  SOUTHGATE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology. 409  Broadway. 

RUFUS  SOUTHWORTH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Glendale,  0. 

WILLIAM  H.  STRIETMANN,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology. 124  Garfield  Place. 

HENRY  LYNDE  WOODWARD.,  M.  D.,  Dempnstrator  of  Em- 
bryology and  Clinical  Microscopy,  and  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Medicine  and  Pediatrics.  The  Alexandra,  W.  H. 

CLINICAL   INSTRUCTORS   AND  | 

ASSISTANTS.  1 

MICHAEL  BEHRMAN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  In- 
structor in  Ophthalmology. 

727  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 
OSCAR  BERGHAUSEN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Medicine.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

WALTER  BLEDSOE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in   Medicine. 

1380  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
WILLIAM  BRODBERGER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instruc- 
tor in  Obstetrics.  2556  Eastern  Ave. 
*ROBERT  H.   BUTLER,  M.   D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor 

in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.         628  Elm  St. 
JOHN  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

2619  Vine  St. 
FRANK   B.   CROSS,   M.    D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Instructor   in 

Ophthalmology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

D.  J.  DAVIES,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

104  W.  Liberty  St. 
MAX    DREYFOOS,    M.    D.,   Clinical   Instructor    in    Pediatrics. 

Park  Flats,  W.  H. 
ANGELA  FARLEY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ob- 
stetrics. 511  W.  Eighth  St. 
C.  C.  FIHE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 
JOSEPH  A.  HALL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

628  Elm  St. 
CASPAR  F.  HEGNER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

628  Elm  St. 

LOUIS  G.  HEYN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

22  W.  Seventh  St. 
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G.  A.  HINNEN,  B.   S.,  M.   D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  8  E.   Eighth   St. 

A.  E.  HUSSEY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology, 
Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.  14  E.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  ILIFF,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. 628  Elm  St. 

ROBERT  INGRAM,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

510  Clark  St. 

J.  AMBROSE  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

F.    A.    KAUTZ,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Obstetrics    and 
Chief  to  Outdoor  Obstetrical  Department. 

1222   Walnut    St. 

WILLIAM  S.  KAUTZ,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  1222  Walnut  St. 

W.  C.  KENDIG,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 

32  Garfield  Place. 

CLARENCE  J.  KING,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

FREDERICK   W.   LAMB,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Instructor   in   Oph- 
thalmology. 24  E.  Eighth  St. 

CHARLES  A.  LANGDALE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery. 22  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  R.  McCLURE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

*A.  J.  MARKLEY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in   Dermatology 
and  Syphilology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN  D.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

N.  W.   Cor.   Eighth  and   Elm   Sts. 

WILLIAM  MITHOEFER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor 
in   Otology,   Rhinology,    and   Laryngology. 

22  W.  Seventh  St. 

LOUIS  A.   MOLONY,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  731  W.  Fifth  St. 

EMERSON  A.  NORTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  Longview  Hospital. 

WILLIAM  O.  PAULI,  M.   D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  2915  Vine  St. 

JOHN  RANLY,   M.   D.,  Clinical   Instructor   in   Ophthalmology. 

936  Clark  St. 
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GOODRICH  BARBOUR  RHODES,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  In 
structor  in  Surgery.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

FREDERICK  B.  SAMPSON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Gynecology.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

CLIFFORD  SATER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
the  Chest.  510  Richmond  St. 

J.  HENRY  SCHROEDER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

WALTER  HENRY  STIX,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. 22  W.  Seventh  St. 

ELMORE  B.  TAUBER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatol- 
ogy and  Syphilology.  Seventh  and  College  Sts. 

ROBERT   W.   THOMAS,   M.   D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in   Gyne- 
cology. 412  Dorchester  St. 

J.  L.  TUECHTER,  A.   B.,  M.  D.,  CMnical  Instructor  in   Neu- 
rology. 1408  John  St. 

DUDLEY  WEBB,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gen- 
ito-Urinary    Surgery.  413    Broadway. 

MARION  WHITACRE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

2122  Auburn  Ave. 

JAMES   H.   WILLIAMS,   M.   D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.         628  Elm  St. 

WILLIAM  B.  YOUNG,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  505  E.  Third  St. 

OFFICERS   OF   ADMINISTRATION. 
President  of  the  University: 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Room  No.   10,   McMicken  Hall,  Burnet  Woods. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  College: 
, College  Building,  Clifton  Ave. 

Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty: 
E.  OTIS  SMITH,  M.  D 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

Supervisor  of  Climes: 
ALBERT  H.  FREIBERG,  M.  D 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

Secretary  of  the  University: 
DANIEL  LAURENCE,  B.  S. 

Room   No.   6,    McMicken    Hall,    Burnet   Woods. 

Clerk  of  the  Medical  College: 
FRANCES  CURRIE College  Building,  Clifton  Ave. 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
preliminary  organization : 

Committee  on  Admission: 

The  Dean    (Chairman),  Dr.  E.  O.  Smith    (Secretary  of 
the  Faculty),  and  Dr.  Baehr. 

Committee    on    Advanced    Standing y    Promotion,    and    Student 
Affairs : 

The   Dean    (Chairman),    Dr.    F.    Forchheimer,    and    Dr. 
Oliver. 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Schedule: 

Dr.    Freiberg    (Chairman),    Dr.    Lewis,   and    Dr.    Smith 
(Secretary   of  the   Faculty). 

Committee  on  Buildings,  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Apparatus : 
Dr.   Thompson    (Chairman),   Dr.   H.  Whitacre,   and   Dr. 
Baehr. 

Committee  on  Clinics: 

Dr.  Freiberg    (Chairman),   Dr.   Lewis,   Dr.   Griewe,   Dr. 
Fackler,  Dr.  Bonifield. 

CALENDAR  1909-10. 

Sept.  24,  Friday-Sept.  25,  Saturday: 

Inspection   of   preliminary   credentials   by   the    Ohio 
State  Board. 

Examination  for  entrance. 
Sept.  27,  Monday-Sept.  28,  Tuesday: 

Days  of  registration. 
September  29,  Wednesday: 

First  semester  begins. 
Oct.  I,  Friday-Oct.  2,  Saturday: 

Examinations  for  removing  conditions. 
Nov.  25,  Thursday-Nov.  27,  Saturday: 

Thanksgiving  recess. 
December  23,   Thursday: 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 
January  j,  Monday: 

Work  resumed. 
Feb.   I,   Tuesday-Feb.  7,  Monday: 

First  semester  examinations. 
February  8,  Tuesday: 

Second  semester  begins. 
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February  22,   Tuesday: 

Holiday,    Washington's    Birthday. 

May  23,  Monday-May  28,  Saturday: 

Second   semester   examinations. 

May  30,  Monday: 

Holiday,    Memorial   Day. 

June  4,  Saturday: 

Commencement. 


MEDICAL  LIBRARIES. 

The  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  contains  at  present 
about  20,000  volumes,  consisting  largely  of  complete  files  of  the 
leading  medical  periodicals  of  the  world.  It  also  contains  a 
large  number  of  the  most  important  encyclopaedic  works  per- 
taining to  the  medical  sciences.  The  library  is  open  daily,  and 
its  use  is  free  to  all  physicians,  students,  and  citizens.  Dr. 
E.  W.  Mitchell  is  librarian  and  P.  Alfred  Marchand  registrar 
and  custodian.  Books  may  be  removed  from  the  library  by 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  staff  only. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Professor  James  T.  Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
comprises  1,547  volumes  and  538  pamphlets. 

In  addition,  the  University  Library  has  a  large  collection  of 
scientific  works  for  medical  study. 


LABORATORIES. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  college  building  on  Clifton  Ave-  »| 
nue  is  devoted  to  the  laboratories,  which  are  as  follows: 

The  Chemical   Laboratory; 

The   Laboratory  of  Normal   Histology  and   Embryology; 

The  Laboratory  of  Pathological  Histology; 

The  Bacteriological  Laboratory; 

The    Physiological    Laboratory; 

The  Surgical   Laboratory; 

The   Laboratory  of  Practical   Anatomy; 

The   Laboratory  of  Electrotherapeutics; 

The   Laboratory  of  Clinical    Microscopy. 

The  Pharmacological  Laboratory   (drug-room  of  dispensary). 

In  lieu  of  work  in  the  Laboratory  of  Pharmacology  the  stu- 
dent must  serve  two  weeks  in  the  sophomore  year  and  again 
two  weeks  in  the  junior  year  in  the  Pharmaceutical   Room  of 
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the  College  Dispensary.     For  this  the  necessary  credits  in  Phar- 
macology are  allowed. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  only  credit  accepted  is  a  medical  student's  entrance 
certificate  issued  by  the  examiner  for  the  Ohio  State  Board. 

In  1910  a  year  of  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  and  a  language 
will  be  required  for  entrance  in  addition  to  the  subjects  given 
below. 

Each  applicant  will  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, signed  by  two  physicians  of  good  standing  in. the  state 
in  which  he  last  resided. 

"Every  medical  student,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  shall 
before  entering  a  medical  college  in  the  State  of  Ohio  be  re- 
quired to  submit  his  or  her  credentials  for  admission  to  rned- 
ical  college  to  the  entrance  examiner  of  the  State  Medical 
Board.  If  said  examiner  shall  find  that  the  entrance  creden- 
tials comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  27  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio,  passed  May'  9,  1908, 
and  the  rules  of  the  State  Medical  Board,  he  shall  issue  his 
certificate  to  that  effect.  In  case  a  student  does  not  possess 
the  credentials  required  by  Section  27  of  the  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio,  he  shall  submit  to  an  examination 
before  said  examiner  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
section  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio 
and  the  rules  of  the  State  Medical  Board;  and  if  this  examina- 
tion is  satisfactory,  the  examiner  shall  issue  his  certificate  to 
that  effect. 

"Applicants  failing  to  obtain  a  general  average  of  75  per 
cent  and  falling  below  55  per  cent  in  but  two  branches  may 
be  conditioned  in  such  branches." 

In  conformity  with  the  law,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board 
has  appointed  an  examiner,  whose  certificate  is  required  by  all 
persons  entering  medical  colleges  in  Ohio.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing preliminary  requirements  should  be  addressed  to  Charles 
E.  Albright,  State  Examiner,  2000  Indianola  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio.     This  certificate  may  be  obtained — 

FIRST— UPON   CREDENTIALS. 

The  credentials  which  may  be  accepted  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  diploma  from  a  reputable  college  granting  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  equivalent  degree. 

(6)  A  diploma  from  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade,  normal 
school,  or  seminary,  legally  constituted,  issued  after  four  years 
of  study. 

(c)      A  teacher's  state  life  certificate. 
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(d)  A  student's  certificate  of  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  of  a  reputable  literary  or  scientific  college. 

(e)  Properly  attested  certificates  of  work  done  in  high 
schools  of  the  first  or  second  grade  may  be  accepted,  credit 
given  for  such  work,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies in  recognized  schools  by  special  arrangements  with  the 
examiner. 

Address  the  examiner  for  blank  forms. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

(a)  The  high  schools  whose  diplomas  may  be  recognized  as 
legally  acceptable  credentials  are  those  denominated  "high 
schools  of  the  first  grade"  by  the  law  of  1902,  a  list  of  which 
is  published  by  the  Ohio  State  School  Commissioner. 

The  certificate  from  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  1902,  rather  than  the  diploma,  is  preferred 
by  the  examiner.  All  normal  schools  and  seminaries  are 
classed  as  secondary  schools. 

(6)  A  certificate  of  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  a 
reputable  literary  or  scientific  college  means  a  certificate  to 
such  class  free  from  any  conditions.  By  a  "reputable  literary 
or  scientific  college"  is  meant  a  college  having  an  equal  stand- 
ing with  the  literary  or  scientific  colleges  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association. 

The  following  credentials  can  not  be  accepted: 

County,  city,  or  village  certificates  to  teach  school. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  from  high  schools  of  less  than  the 
first  grade. 

Diplomas  or  degrees  from  normal  schools  or  seminaries  in 
which  less  than  four  years'  work  of  secondary  grade,  or  its 
equivalent,  has  been  completed. 

Certificates  from  individuals  certifying  that  certain  work 
has  been  done,  which  work  has  not  led  to  the  conferring  of 
diploma  or  degree. 

Certificates  from  examining  boards  of  other  states. 

DATA  REQUIRED  FOR  CERTIFICATE. 

(1)  Applicant's  full  name  without  abbreviation  or  initials. 

(2)  His  permanent  or  home  address,  including  county. 

(3)  A  postoffice  or  express  money  order  for  two  dollars  to 
cover  the  legal  fee. 

SECOND— UPON  EXAMINATION.  ^ 

TIME  AND   PLACE   FOR    HOLDING   EXAMINATIONS. 

For  the  year  1909  applicants  for  a  certificate  upon  examina- 
tion  presented  themselves  to  the   state   examiner  on  the  last 
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Friday  and   Saturday  of  September,  in  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  and  Toledo. 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  is  the  standard  for  examination  for  entrance 
to  medical  colleges  for  1909: 

Foreign  Languages — Two  years  of  the  Latin  language. 

English — Composition,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature 

History — United  States  History  and  Civics  with  reference  to 
constitutional  phases  of  American  history. 

Mathematics — Algebra  to  quadratic  equations  and  Plane 
Geometry. 

Science — Physics,  and  either  Botany  or  Zoology,  and  either 
Chemistry  or  Physical  Geography. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  examination  will  be  to  discover 
a  fair  degree  of  intellectual  development  and  such  preparation 
as  may  be  considered  essential  to  one  taking  up  a  learned  pro- 
fession. 

GRADES    REQUIRED    FOR    PASSING    EXAMINATIONS. 

Applicants  must  obtain  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent. 
Applicants  failing  to  obtain  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent 
and  falling  below  55  per  cent  in  but  two  branches  may  be  con- 
1    ditioned  in  such  branches. 

Schedule  of  Examinations. 
I    Friday,  September  2U,  1909: 

8:00  A.  M.     Literature,  11/2  hours. 
I  9:30  A.  M.     Rhetoric,  1  hour. 

10:30  A.  M.     Composition,  1  hour. 

Recess,  11:30  A.  M.  to  1:00  P.  M. 
j  1  :00  P.  M.     Physics,  2  hours. 

3:00  P.  M.     Botany  or  Zoology,  1  hour. 

Saturday,  September  25,  1909: 

8:00  A.  M.     Algebra,  IV2  hours. 
9:30  A.  M.     Geometry,  IV2   hours. 
11:00  A.  M.     U.  S.  History,  1  hour. 
Recess,  12:00  M.  to  1:00  P.  M. 
1:00  P.  M.     Physiography  or  Chemistry,  1  hour. 
2:00  P.  M.     Latin,  2  hours. 

REMOVAL  OF   CONDITIONS. 

Conditions  should  be  removed  by  passing  an  examination  in 
the  subject  in  which  the  applicant  has  failed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year  in  the  medical  college. 
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FEE. 

The  fee  of  two  dollars  is  authorized  to  be  collected  by  the 
examiner  from  each  applicant. 

NOTIFICATION   TO  APPLICANT. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  examiner  to  use  all  expedition  com- 
patible with  proper  care  in  reading  and  ascertaining  the  grades 
of  all  papers  submitted.  As  soon  as  these  are  tabulated  and  the 
general  results  known  a  certificate  of  the  result  will  be  sent 
to  each  applicant.  Notification  may,  generally,  be  expected 
within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  examination. 

ADVANCED  STANDING.  GRADUATION, 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION. 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  has  ruled  that  advanced  time 
credit  to  liberal  arts  college  graduates  can  only  be  recognized 
when  the  candidate  has  done,  during  his  academic  course,  the 
science  work  comprised  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course. 
This  ruling  prevents  the  giving  of  advanced  standing,  except  to 
graduates  of  colleges  maintaining  a  definitely  organized  pre- 
medical  course,  including  Human  Anatomy. 

The  Federation  of  Examining  and  Reciprocating  Boards  has 
also  ruled  that  it  will  not  recognize  advanced  time  standing 
given  for  work  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  unless  the  college 
gives  one  or  more  years  of  the  regular  medical  course  and  holds 
itself  open  to  inspection  by  medical  boards.  No  advanced  stand- 
ing can  thus  be  allowed  on  account  of  any  ordinary  literary  or 
scientific  degree  whatever. 

Students  who  have  taken,  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  recog- 
nized by  this  University,  courses  the  full  equivalent  of  similar 
courses  offered  in  this  medical  college,  and  produce  certificates 
of  this  fact,  need  not  repeat  these  courses  here.  Such  credits 
do  not  entitle  the  student  to  advance  time  standing;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  rulings  above  cited,  such  subject  credits  for  work 
not  taken  at  a  medical  college  can  not  shorten  the  required  resi- 
dence to  less  than  four  years. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  IN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Students  from  accredited  medical  colleges  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  under  the  following  rules: 

1.  They  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
met  our  requirements  for  admission  to  a  medical  college.     They 
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must  present  evidence  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
courses  of  the  same  scope  and  extent  as  the  courses  for  which 
they  seek  credit. 

2.  They  must  present  credentials  from  the  registrar  or  cor- 
responding officer  of  the  medical  college  attended,  showing  that 
they  have  been  registered  medical  students  in  residence  for  the 
time  for  which  credit  is  sought. 

^.  In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  a  whole  or  any  part  of  a 
course,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Registrar,  before  the  sec- 
ond week  in  October,  a  credit  application  blank,  in  duplicate, 
showing  where  the  work  was  done,  the  names  of  the  professors, 
dates  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  course,  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  and  weeks  in  the  course,  the  total  number  of 
lectures  or  quizzes  of  laboratory  or  clinical  work,  and  the  grades 
received  in  it.  This  application  should  be  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates, supporting  the  above  facts,  from  the  registrar  of  the 
college  or  the  professor  under  whom  the  work  was  done,  by  the 
catalogue  or  schedule  of  the  institution,  and  by  notebooks  of 
the  student  in  laboratory  courses.  In  the  absence  of  satisfac- 
tory certificates,  an  informal  examination  may  be  required  on 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  subject.  This  application,  with  the 
supporting  evidence,  will  be  submitted  to  the  professors  in  charge, 
who  will  decide  what  credits  are  recommended.  This  recom- 
mendation must  then  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
vanced Standing,  and  returned  to  the  Registrar,  in  duplicate. 
One  copy  will  be  filed  and  one  returned  to  the  student. 

4.  Any  course  or  part  of  a  course  required  by  this  college 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  covered  by  the  previous  work 
of  the  student  must  be  taken  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  department. 

GRADUATES  IN  MEDICINE. 

A  graduate  from  another  medical  college  may  obtain  a  di- 
ploma from  this  college  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  comply  with  the  conditions  for  admission  to  this 
college,  submit  the  required  time  and  subject  credits  from  the 
college  from  which  he  was  graduated,  as  required  above,  together 
with  his  diploma   (graduates  previous  to  1900  excepted). 

2.  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  college  one  full  college 
year,  and  take  all  the  courses  not  covered  by  his  subject  cred- 
its, repeating  such  courses  of  the  fourth  year  as  the  faculty 
may  require.  When  this  has  been  done  he  may  elect  such  ad- 
ditional courses  as  he  may  choose. 

3.  The  total  of  all  courses  taken  in  this  college  must  not  be 
less  than  that  required  of  the  fourth  year  class. 
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4.  He  must  pass  examination  in  all  the  courses  in  .which 
he  has  been  found  deficient  and  all  the  regular  examinations  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  conform  to  all  other  requirements  for 
graduation  applying  to  the  students  of  this  college.' 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Graduates  of  medicine  or  others  desiring  to  take  courses  not 
leading  to  graduation  may  be  registered  as  special  students  and 
be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  fitted  to  undertake 
without  preliminary  examinations,  but  only  by  permission  of  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  cfourse  and  upon  payment  of  the  fees 
required.  The  work  so  done  may  be  accepted  for  credit  later, 
under  the  rules  of  "Credit  for  Work  in  Medical  Colleges,"  above 
stated. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  A  COURSE. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  shall  be  determined 
by  the  professor  in  charge,  through  examinations,  records  of 
attendance,  and  the  work  of  the  student.  To  pass  in  a  course 
the  student  must  comply  with  the  following: 

1.  He  must  have  attended  80  per  cent  of  the  scheduled  lec- 
tures, recitations,  quizzes,  laboratory  periods,  and  clinical  or 
other  appointments  in  the  course. 

2.  He  must  have  received  a  grade  of  75  per  cent. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  may  be  required,  at 
the  discretion  of  his  professor,  to  repeat  his  attendance  upon 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  course,  or  he  may  only  be  reexam- 
ined after  a  suitable  period  of  study.  If  he  has  failed  in  the 
subjects  covering  300  hours  of  scheduled  time,  reattendance 
upon  at  least  one-half  of  the  work  in  which  he  has  failed  will 
be  required,  or  reexamination.  Attendance  on  vacation  courses 
or  private  instruction  will  only  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  on 
recommendation  of  the  professor  in  charge. 

PROMOTIONS.  r 

Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  will  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  and  Promotion  after  the  last 
examination  of  the  session,  and  the  student  will  be  advised  of 
his  standing  within  thirty  days.  Students  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  higher  class  until  they  have  shown  their  fitness  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  lower  class. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  the  admission  of  students 
to  the  higher  class  who  are  found  partially  deficient  in  the  pre- 
vious year: 
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1.  By  the  third  week  in  October  the  student  must  have 
passed  in  every  subject  of  the  class  two  years  below  that  which 
he  seeks  to  enter. 

2.  He  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  class  if  he  is  150 
hours  behind  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  or  if  he  is 
deficient  in  subjects  amounting  to  300  schedule  hours  in  all. 
Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  will,  as  a  rule,  be  made 
only  at  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  college  year. 

3.  Students  not  promoted  will  be  permitted  to  take  any 
course  in  the  next  higher  class  for  which  they  are  prepared, 
and  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  work  in  which  they  are 
conditioned.  The  total  number  of  courses  taken  (new  and  re- 
peated) must  not  amount  to  more  than  4,500  schedule  hours. 

4.  Candidates  for  graduation  failing  in  any  subjects  may  be 
required  to  repeat  their  attendance  in  such  courses  as  the  fac- 
ulty directs.  Those  who  have  failed  in  three  courses  or  more 
must  repeat  their  attendance  on  all  the  courses  in  which  they 
have  failed  and  such  others  as  the  faculty  may  direct.  When 
these  conditions  of  attendance  have  been  satisfied,  reexamina- 
tion will  be  granted  in  one  subject  in  September  or  October; 
in  two  subjects  in  January.  If  the  student  has  failed  in  three 
subjects  or  more,  he  must  take  the  regular  examinations  in 
these  subjects  with  his  senior  class. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION. 

To  receive  a  diploma  from  this  college  the  student  must 
comply  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  in  re- 
gard to  registration  as  a  medical  student  and  admission  to  this 
college    (as  above  explained). 

2.  He  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  college  rec- 
ognized by  this  University  for  at  least  four  years,  and  his  last 
year  of  residence  must  have  been  in  this  college. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
scheduled  appointments  of  the  courses,  and  have  attained  to 
a  satisfactory  standing  in  all  the  required  courses. 

4.  He  must  have  passed  all  courses  of  the  first  three  years 
before  beginning  his  senior  year. 

5.  He  must  have  discharged  all  his  financial  obligations. 

6.  Diplomas  will  only  be  granted  at  the  regular  examina- 
tions of  this  college,  when  they  will  be  conferred  upon  the  can- 
didates in  person  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

OHIO  STATE  MEDICAL  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  are  given  twice  in  each  year  by  the  State 
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Medical  Board.  The  dates  are  usually  announced  six  months  in 
advance.  They  usually  occur  in  June  and  December,  about  the 
10th  of  the  month.  Conditions  for  entrance  to  these  examina- 
tions may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  had  a  preliminary  training 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  first-class  high  school  having  a 
four-year  course. 

2.  He  must  have  registered  with  the  Board  of  Ohio  or  some 
other  state  for  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
examination. 

3.  Except  in  cases  of  men  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
have  completed  in  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  college  all  the 
scientific  work  of  the  first  medical  year,  the  period  of  residence 
in  medical  colleges  must  have  been  four  years. 

4.  He  must  present  a  diploma  of  a  medical  college  recog- 
nized by  the  Ohio  Board. 

5.  He  must  pay  an  examination  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  Board,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  he  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  examination,  but  is  not  returned  if  he  is  admitted 
or  fails. 

Licensure  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  carries  with  it  the  privi- 
lege of  registering  for  practice  in  certain  other  states,  includ- 
ing New  York,  Maryland,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Wyoming,  West  Virginia,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  expected  that  other  states  will  be  added  to  this 
list  from  time  to  time.  As  the  regulations  governing  medical  edu- 
cation and  licensure  to  practice  in  Ohio  are  high,  the  permission 
to  practice  is  likely  to  be  effected  in  all  the  states  in  which 
the  laws  permit  reciprocity  in  these  matters.  Details  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  in  any  particular  state  may  be  learned  by  ad- 
dressing the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board,  at  the 
State  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PREMEDICAL  COURSE. 
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The  fact  that  a  liberal  education  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful study  and  practice  of  medicine  is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  by  leading  authorities  in  the  profession.  To  enable  stu- 
dents, therefore,  to  obtain  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years,  a  spe- 
cial premedical  course  of  academic  studies  has  been  outlined 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  colleges  of  the  University  con- 
cerned. 

Under  this  arrangement,  a  student  on  first  being  admitted 
to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  obtain  permission  from  the 
dean  to  elect  the  premedical  course,  whi(;li  is  so  outlined  as  to 
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enable  him  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  three  years.     The  premedical  course  is  as  follows : 

First  Year — 

Zoology,  5  hours. 
English,  3  hours. 
Chemistry,  5  hours. 
Physics    (lecture),  3  hours. 
German  or   French,  3  hours. 
Total,   19  hours. 

Second  Year — 

Zoology,  5  hours. 
Chemistry,  5  hours. 
Physics    (laboratory),  2  hours. 
French  or  German,  3  hours.' 
Psychology,  3  hours. 
Elective,  2  hours. 
Total,  20  hours. 

Third   Year — 

Biology,  5  hours. 
Chemistry,  6  hours. 
Philosophy,  2  hours. 
Modern  Language,  3  hours. 
Elective,  5  hours. 
Total,  21  hours. 

FEES. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  who  will  be  at  the  Medical  College  Building  on 
registration  days  to  receive  the  same.    No  fees  will  be  refunded. 

Matriculation  Fee — All  students  must  pay  a  matriculation 
fee  of  five  dollars  when  entering  college.  This  fee  is  payable 
but  once  and  covers  the  entire  period  of  the  student's  connection 
with  the  college. 

Tuition — The  tuition  fee  is  $125.00  per  year,  entitling  the 
student  to  all  didactic  lectures,  recitations,  required  laboratory 
courses,  and  dissections  of  his  class.  It  is  payable  in  two  in- 
stallments, one  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Diploma  or  Graduation  Fee — Students  who  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  which  must  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring 
the  degree. 
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Breakage  Deposit — A  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  required  of  all 
students  at  the  opening  of  each  session  to  insure  the  college 
against  damage  to  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.  This  deposit  will 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions  for  such 
damage  have  been  made. 

Hospital  Fees — Members  of  advanced  classes  will  be  re- 
quired to  attend  Hospital  Clinics,  the  ticket  for  which  will  cost 
five  dollars  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  which  is  paid  to  the  City 
Hospital  authorities. 

Graduate   Department — For  fees,  see  page  255. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  buildings  are  most  conveniently  reached  by  the  College 
Hill-Main,  McMicken  and  Elm,  and  Clifton-Elm  street-car  lines. 
Those  traveling  on  the  latter  line  should  get  off  at  McMicken 
Avenue. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  four  sessions,  which  constitute  a  course,  about  forty- 
six  hundred  hours  of  work  are  filled;  a  large  proportion  of  these 
are  devoted  to  laboratory  and  clinical  study. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  concerned 
entirely  with  the  so-called  theoretical  branches.  That  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  clinical. 
It  is  aimed  to  reserve  the  study  of  the  special  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  for  the  senior  year  as  far  as  possible. 


SUMMARY  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK. 

(*Based  on  thirty  weeks  to  the  session.) 


**DEPARTMENT  OF 

Didactic 

Laboratory 

Clinical 

Total 

First  Year 

Anatomy    

Physiology     

Chemistry                                              .. 

90 
120 

190 
120 
180 
90 

.... 

280 
240 
270 
90 

Pathology    (Bacteriology)    

Total  

300 

580 

880 

*As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  session  of  1909-10  a  course  desig- 
nated as  covering  thirty  hours  extends  over  thirty-two  weeks. 

**0n  pages  236,  243,  245  will  be  found  the  courses  in  detail 
embraced  under  the  departmental  heads. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 


Second  Year 

Anatomy   

Physiology    

Chemistry    

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Pathology     , 

Hygiene   


Total 

Third  Y^ar 

Anatomy    

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

Medicine    

Pediatrics    

Dermatology  and  Syphilology .... 

Surgery    

Orthopedic  Surgery   

Genito-Urinary  Surgery 

Obstetrics    

Gynecology    

Ophthalmology 

Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Ot- 
ology  

Total 

Pourt^  Year 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Pathology'    

Medicine    

Pediatrics 

Neurology    

Psychiatry   

Dermatology  and  Syphilology .... 

Surgery    

Orthopedic  Surgery   

Genito-Urinary  Surgery 

Obstetrics    

Gynecology    

Ophthalmology 

Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Ot- 
ology     

Med.  Jurisprudence  and  Med.  Eco- 
nomics  

Total 

Total 

Anatomy   

Physiology    

Chemistry   

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Pathology    

Medicine    

Pediatrics    

Neurology    

Psychiatry   

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 

Surgery    

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery 

Obstetrics    

Gynecology    

Ophthalmology 

Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Ot- 
ology  

Hygiene    

Med.  Jurisprudence  and  Med.  Eco- 
nomics 

.      Tnt-^1 


Didactic 

Laboratoiy 

Clinical 

150 

190 

110 

105 

204 

90 

12 

150 

120 

30 

635 

526 

60 

120 

52 

20 

60 

240 
40 
20 

60 

180 
20 
20 

'' 

30 
60 
30 

30 

390 

52 

'60 

690 

20 

120 

270 

30 

60 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

20 

60 

180 

30 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

9) 

30 

■ 

40 

30 

40 

30 

... 

510 

60 

860 

300 

380 

2^0 

120 

19  S 

384 

210 

64 

40 

15) 

270 

180 

510 

30 

100 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

40 

120 

360 

30 

40 

30 

50 

120 

fO 

30 

150 

30 

70 

30 

70 

30     . 

30 

... 

1835 

1218 

1550 

Total 


340 
110 
309 
102 
270 
30 


1161 

60 
192 
300 

40 

20 
240 

20 

20 
120 

60 

30 


30 


1132 

20 

60 
390 

90 

60 

60 

50 
240 

50 

60 

60 
120 

70 

70 

30 

1430 

680 
350 
579 
314 
420 
690 
130 

60 

60 

70 
480 

70 

80 
180 
180 
100 

100 
30 

30 

4603 


The  foregoing  does  not   include  bedside   instruction   at  the 
various  hospitals  or  outdoor  obstetrical  work. 
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*COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 
DIDACTIC  COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

ANATOMY. 

Professor   Lewis,   Drs.  Craig,  Griess,   Baker,   Woodward. 

Freshman  Year. 

Osteology,  Arthrology,  and  Myology — Recitations.  Sixty 
hours.  Dr.  Craig. 

Normal  Histology — Lectures  given  in  conjunction  with  lab- 
oratory exercises  (see  page  243).    Thirty  hours.        Dr.  Baker. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Splanchnology- — (a)  Vascular  system;  (b)  respiratory  sys- 
tem; (c)  digestive  system;  (d)  genito-urinary  system;  (e) 
nervous  system;  (f)  organs  of  special  sense;  (g)  applied  anat- 
omy.    Lectures  and  recitations.     Ninety  hours. 

Professor  Lewis  and  Dr.  Craig. 

Topographical  Anatomy — Lectures  on  topographical  anatomy 
and  its  practical  applications  in  its  relations  to  the  viscera,  ves- 
sels, nerves,  joints,  etc.    Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Griess. 

Embryology — Lectures  given  in  connection  with  laboratoiy 
course   (see  page  243).     Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Woodward. 

Junior  Year. 

Surgical  and  Applied  Anatomy — Lectures,  sixty  hours  (see 
under  Surgery,  page  240).  Professor   Caldwell. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Baehr  and   Dr.  Strietmann. 

Freshman  Year. 


•I 


Physiology — The  general  physiology  of  protoplasm;  the  study 
of  irritability,  conductivity,  and  contractility;  the  physiology  of 
the  connective  tissues,  especially  blood;  the  physiology  of 
somatic  and  visceral  muscle.  First  semester.  Lectures,  forty- 
five  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Baehr. 

Recitations,  fifteen  hours.  Dr.  Strietmann. 

Physiology — The  physiology  of  the  heart  and  circulation;  the^lj 
physiology  of  respiration.    Second  semester.    Lectures,  forty-fivei 
hours.  Assistant  Professor  Baehr. 

Recitations,  fifteen  hours.  Dr.  Strietmann. 


*For  courses  in  Graduate  Department  see  page  254. 
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Sophomore  Year. 

Physiology — Lectures  on  the  physiology  of  digestion,  absorp- 
tion, secretion;  and  excretion;  the  physiology  of  metabolism. 
First  semester,  forty-five  hours.       Assistant  Professor  Baehr. 

Physiology — The  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  including 
the  special  sense  organs.  Second  semester.  Lectures,  forty-five 
hours.  Assistant  Professor  Baehr. 

Demonstration,  twenty  hours.      Assistant  Professor  Baehr. 


CHEIVIISTRY. 

Professor   Jones;    Assistant    Professors    Fry    and    Reemelin; 
Dr.  Osmond. 

Freshman  Year. 

1a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry — It  is  the  object  of  this 
course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chem- 
istry and,  in  a  connected  way,  to  furnish  a  survey  of  the  im- 
portant facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals  and 
their  colnpounds.  The  combined  lectures,  quizzes,  and  recita- 
tions are  illustrated  by  experiments,  charts,  and  specimens. 
First  semester,  forty-five  hours.  To  be  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory course  2a  (sea  page  243).  Assistant  Professor  Fry. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry — A  continuation  of  course 
la.  The  lectures  deal  chiefly  with  the  metals  and  their  com- 
pounds. Second  semester,  forty-five  hours.  To  be  accompanied 
by  laboratory  course  4b    (see  page  244). 

Assistant  Professor  Fry. 

Sophomore  Year. 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry — The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of 
both  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  First  semester,  forty- 
five  hours.  To  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  course  9a  (see 
page  244) .  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  3b  and  4b  or  their  equivalent. 

Physiological  Chemistry — Lectures,  thirty  hours;  recitations, 
thirty  hours.    First  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and   Dr.  Osmond. 


MATERIA    MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS. 

Professors   Poole   and    Eichberg;    Assistant    Professor    Ford; 
Drs.    Rockhill,    Dunham,    Lange,    Southworth. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica — Lectures  on  general 
pharmacology,  pharmaceutic  methods,  and  materia  medica, 
sixty  hours.  Professor  Eichberg. 
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Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica — Recitations,  thirty  hours 

Dr.  Southworth. 
Junior  Year. 

Therapeutics — Lectures  on  special  therapeutics,  thirty  houi 

Professor  Poole. 

Diatetics  and   Climatology — Lectures,  thirty-five  hours. 

Dr.   Ford. 

Physical  Therapeutics — Lectures  on  the  use  of  thermal  an^ 
other  purely  physical  methods  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Twenty-five  hours.  Dr.  Rockhill. 

Electro-Therapeutics — Lectures  on  the  principles  of  magnet- 
ism and  electricity;  units  and  measurements  of  electricity,  both 
dynamic  and  static;  induced  electricity;  applications  of  elec- 
tricity to  diagnosis;  electrical  apparatus,  coils,  interruptors,  etc. 
Fii'st  semester,  fifteen  hours.  Dr.  Dunham. 

Electro-Therapeutics — Lectures  on  radiology;  considerations 
on  the  physics  of  the  X-Ray;  effect  of  the  X-Ray  upon  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body;  radio-diagnosis  and  radio-therapeutics.  Second 
semester,  fifteen  hours.  Dr.  Lange. 


PATHOLOGY   AND   BACTERIOLOGY. 
Professor  Wool  ley  and  Assistant   Professor  Wherry. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Bacteriology — The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  general  survey  of  the  subject.  In  the  laboratory  the  student 
prepares  his  own  culture  media,  thus  gaining  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  sterilization.  Representative 
types  of  the  non-pathogenic  and  the  important  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms are  studied.  Pathologic  material  from  the  City  Hos- 
pital gives  the  student  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  organisms  which  are  pathogenic  lor  man,  and  with  the 
methods  of  isolating  and  identifying  them.  Some  of  the  more 
important  pathogenic  protozoa  are  demonstrated.  First  semes- 
ter, one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Wherry. 

General  and  Special  Pathology — The  course  consists  of  a 
series  of  lectures  in  general  pathology  covering  inflammation, 
progressive  and  regressive  cellular  changes,  tumors,  etc.,  and 
laboratory  talks  and  quizzes.  The  changes  in  the  organs  of  the 
body  are  considered  from  the  cellular,  organic,  and  systematic 
standpoints,  and  are  illustrated  by  sections,  which  the  student 
stains  and  mounts.  Second  semester,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
hours.  Professor  Woolley. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. 
Lectures  on  Special  Topics — During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  a  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  is  given  to  p-roups 
of  students  in  the  laboratories  of  the  City  Hospital.  These  lec- 
tures are  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  and  by 
fr^sh  gross  material.     Thirty  hours. 

Professor  Woollev  and  Assistants. 
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Post-Mortem  Demonstration — The  course  consists  of  the 
demonstration  of  fresh  gross  material  and  of  material  pre- 
served on  ice.  Autopsies  are  witnessed  by  the  student,  who  is 
required  to  assist  in  making  them,  and  who  takes  notes  and 
records  them  in  protocols.     Sixty  hours. 

Professor  Woolley  and  Assistants. 


MEDICINE. 

Professors    Forchheimer,    Holt,    Greiwe,    Brown,    Bettmann; 
Assistant   Professor   Ramsey. 

Junior  Year. 

The   Infectious   Diseases — Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

Professor  Holt. 

Physical  Diagnosis — Physics  as  applied  to  percussion  and 
auscultation.     First  semester.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor   Greiwe. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  intestines — With  special 
reference  to  diagnostic  methods.  Second  semester.  Lectures, 
fifteen  hours.  Professor  Bettmann. 

Senior  Year. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs — Lectures,  sixty  hours. 

Professor  Forchheimer. 

The  Constitutional  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Duct- 
less Glands,  etc — Lectures,  thirty  hours.         Professor  Brown. 

I       internal   Medicine — Recitations  on  assigned  chapters  in  in- 
ternal medicine,  thirty  hours.       Assistant  Professor  Ramsey. 


PEDIATRICS. 
Professor  Rachford. 

Senior  Year. 

Diseases  of  Children — Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

Professor  Rachford. 

NEUROLOGY. 

Professors  Zenner  and    Hoppe. 

j  Senior  Year. 

I  The  Functional  Neuroses  and  the  Organic  Diseases  of  the 
Brain— Illustration  by  a  large  collection  of  mounted  sections, 
including  all  of  .the  organic  diseases  of  the  brain.  First  semester. 
Lectures,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Hoppe. 

'  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Peripheral  Nerves — Second 
.sevwster.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Zenner. 
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PSYCHIATRY. 
Professors  Langdon  and  Beebe. 

Senior  Year. 

Psychiatry — First  semester.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Langdoi 

Psychiatry — Second  semester.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Beel 

DERMATOLOGY   AND    SYPJHILOLOGY. 
Professors   Heidingsfeld   and  Shields. 

Senior  Year. 

Dermatology — Lectures  on  the  hyperemias,  inflammations, 
hemorrhages,  hypertrophies,  and  atrophies  of  the  skin.  First 
semester,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Shields. 

Dermatology  and  Syphiloiogy — Lectures  on  the  new  growths 
of  the  skin,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  diseases  of  the  nails,  hair,  and 
hair  follicles,  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands;  diseases  of  parasitic 
origin.     Second  semester,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Heidingsfeld. 

SURGERY. 

Professors  Ransohoff,  Oliver,  Caldwell,  Carothers,  Whitacre. 

Junior  Year. 

Surgical  and  Applied  Anatomy — Illustrated  by  demonstra- 
tions on  the  cadaver.    Lectures,  sixty  hours. 

Professor  Caldwell. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery — Fractures  and  dislocations; 
diseases  and  injuries  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  tendons; 
burns;  plastic  surgery  and  amputations.    Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

Professor  Carothers. 

The   Principles  of  Surgery — Wounds;   aseptic  and  antiseptic 
principles;    surgical   technique;    surgical   infections;    shock;   an- 
aesthesia;   tumors;   necrosis,   thrombosis,   and   gangrene.      Lec- 
tures, thirty  hours.  Professor  Whitacre. 
Senior  Year. 

The  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Spine,  and  Neck — First  semester. 
Lectures,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Ransohoff. 

The  Surgery  of  the  Chest  and  Breast — The  Surgery  of  the 
Kidney — Second  semester.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Ransohoff. 

Hernia — First  semester.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Oliver. 

The  Surgery  of  the  Abdomen — The  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion; rectum  and  anus.  Second  semester.   Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Oliver. 
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ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 
Professor  Freiberg. 

Senior  Year. 

Orthopedic  Surgery — The  Etiology  of  Deformities.  Diagnos- 
tic principles;  orthopedic  technique;  principal  chapters  of  spe- 
cial orthopedic  surgery.  Illustration  by  stereopticon,  radio- 
grams, and  orthopedic  apparatus.    Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

Professor  Freiberg. 

GENITO-URmARY   SURGERY. 

Clinical  Professor  Smith. 

Senior  Year. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Surgery — Lectures  on  specific 
urethritis  and  its  complications;  surgery  of  the  genito-urmary 
organs.     Thirty  hours.  Clinical  Professor  Smith. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Professors  Zinke  and  Tate;   Clinical   Professor  Rowe. 
Dr.   Pirrung. 

Junior  Year. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Pregnancy — Menstruation 
and  ovulation;  the  diseases  of  the  fetus.  The  changes  within 
the  maternal  organism  and  the  diseases  of  the  newborn.  First 
semester.     Lectures,  thirty  hours.       Clinical  Professor  Rowe. 

The  Mechanism  and  Management  of  Labor — The  pathology 
of  pregnancy.     Second  semester.     Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

Professor  Tate. 

Obstetrics — ilecitations  on  selected  chapters  in  obstetrics. 
Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Pirrung. 

Senior  Year. 

Operative  Obstetrics — Pathology  of  labor;  the  pathology  of 
the  puerperium.     Lectures,  thirty  Hours.  Professor  ZmKe. 

GYNECOLOGY. 
Professors  Bonifield  and  Hall. 

Senior  Year. 

Gynecology — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  general  con- 
siderations of  gynecologic  etiology.  Diagnosis;  malformations, 
diseases,  and  displacements  of  the  cervix  and  uterus;  disorders 
of  menstruation;  diseases  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  ureters; 
injuries  of  the  perineum;  cystocele  and  rectocele;  prolapse  and 
inversion  of  the  uterus;  endometritis;  diseases  of  the  vulva  and 
vagina;  pelvic  inflammation;  pyosalpinx.  First  sem.ester,  fifteen 
hours.  Professor  Hall. 
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Gynecology — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  fibroid 
tumors,  malignant  diseases,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus; 
tumors  of  the  ovaries,  solid  and  cystic;  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes 
and  ovaries;  tubal  pregnancy;  technique  and  after-treatment  of 
abdominal  section  for  pelvic  diseases.  Second  semester,  fifteen 
hours.  Professor  Bonifield.      { 

OPHTHALMOLOGY.  j. 

Professors   Ayres   and    Sattler.  "S 

Senior  Year.  ** 

Ophthalmology — Lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  eyelids, 
conjunctiva,  cornea,  and  tear  sac;  injuries  to  these  organs. 
First  semester,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Ayres. 

Ophthalmology — Lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  iris,  ciliary 
body,  choroid,  retina,  optic  nerve,  vitreous,  orbit,  accessory 
sinuses;  injuries  to  these  organs.   Second  semester,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Sattler. 


RHINOLOGY,  LARYNGOLOGY,  AND  OTOLOGY. 
Professors   Holmes  and  Thompson. 

Senior  Year. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose — First  semester.     Lectures, 
fifteen  hours.  Professor  Thompson. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear — Second  semester.  Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Professor  Holmes. 

HYGIENE. 

Professors  Drury  and    Landis. 

Sophomore  Year.  ^ 


The    Hygiene    of   Food — Transmissible   diseases,   quarantine, 
immunity,  and  preventive  inoculation.    First  semester.    Lectures,  o 
fifteen  hours.  Professor  Drury. 

Hygiene — Air,  water,  and  soil;  personal  hygiene;  municipal 
hygiene;  disposal  of  refuse  and  dead;  disinfection.  Second 
semester.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Landis. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE   AND   ECONOMICS. 

Dr.    Berry. 

Senior  Year. 


9 


Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Economics — Origin  of  our  law 
courts  and  procedure;  introduction  of  testimony;  expert  wit- 
nesses.    Legal  rights  and  duties  of  physicians;   ethics;  nature 
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and  value  of  evidence  in  cases  of  wounds,  asphyxia,  etc.  Homi- 
cide and  suicide;  history  of  law  of  insurance,  etc.;  accident 
cases.  History  of  law  of  insanity;  legal  responsibility  in  crime, 
contracts,  testamentary  capacity.  Personal  identity.  Business 
methods.  Changes  in  the  human  body  after  death;  post  mor- 
tems.  Purposes  of  organization.  Rape;  pregnancy;  abortion; 
infanticide.     Lectures,  thirty  hours.  Dr.  Berry. 


LABORATORY  COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

ANATOMY. 
Professor   Lewis;    Drs.    Maertz,   Salzer,    Baker,   Woodward. 

Freshman  Year. 

Gross  Anatomy — Dissection  of  the  human  cadaver.  First  and 
second  semesters,  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours. 

Professor  Lewis;  Drs.  Maertz  and  Salzer. 

Normal  Histology — A  laboratory  course  in  human  histology. 
Exercises  in  histological  technique,  each  one  to  be  preceded  by 
a  lecture  explanatory  of  the  practical  work  to  be  undertaken. 
One  hundred  hours.  Dr.  Baker. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Gross  Anatomy — A  course  in  dissection  of  the  human  cadaver. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  hours. 

Professor  Lewis;    Drs.  Maertz  and  Salzer. 

Embryology — Detailed  study  of  the  chick  from  stained  speci- 
mens furnished  to  each  student.  Human  embryos  as  accessory 
material.  Each  exercise  is  to  be  preceded  by  an  explanatory 
lecture.     One  hundred  hours.  Dr.  Woodward, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Baehr  and  Dr.  Brown. 

Freshman  Year. 

Physiology — An  experimental  course  arranged  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  didactic  lectures  on  this  subject.  First  semester, 
sixty  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Baehr  and  Dr.  Brown. 

Physiology — An  experimental  course  arranged  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  didactic  lectures  on  this  subject.  Second  semester, 
sixty  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Baehr  and  Dr.  Brown. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Jones;    Assistant  Professors  Fry  and   Reemelin; 
Dr.   Osmond. 

Freshman  Year. 

2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry — A  series  of  experiments 
complementary  to  the  subject  matter  of  course  la.  First 
semester.  Thirty  exercises  of  three  hours  each,  making  ninety 
hours.  Assistant  Professor  Fry. 
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4b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry — A  series  of  experiments 
complementary  to  the  subject  matter  of  course  3b.  A  part  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Second 
semester.  Thirty  exercises  of  three  hours  each,  making  ninety 
hours.  Assistant  Professor  Fry. 

Sophomore  Year. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations — A  course  of  labo- 
ratory practice,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  course 
8a.  A  number  of  simple  organic  substances  will  be  made  with 
the  view  to  furnishing  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible  the 
largest  variety  of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations.  First 
semester.  Thirty  exercises  of  three  hours  each,  making  ninety 
hours.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  courses  3b  and  4b  or  their  equivalent. 

Physiological  Chemistry — A  course  embracing  the  nature  and 
reactions  of  the  food-stuffs  and  their  digestibn,  assimilation, 
and  further  metabolism  in  the  body;  the  chemical  composition 
and  origin  of  the  tissues,  secretions,  and  excretions.  First 
semester.     One  hundred  and  fourteen  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Osmond. 


RADIOLOGY  AND   ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS. 
Drs.    Dunham    and    Lange. 

Junior  Year. 

Radiology  and  Electrotherapeutics — A  practical  course  in  the 
electrotherapeutic  laboratory  of  the  college  and  in  the  radio- 
graphic  department  of  the  Cincinnati   Hospital.     Forty  hours. 

Drs.  Dunham  and  Lange. 


1 


PHARMACOLOGY. 
Sophomore  Year. 


• 


Pharmacology — A  course  of  two  weeks'  instruction  in  the 
drug-room  of  the  college  dispensary,  for  which  credit  of  twelve 
hours'  laboratory  instruction  is  given. 

Junior  Year. 

Pharmacology — A  course  of  two  weeks'  instruction  in  the 
drug-room  of  the  college  dispensary,  for  which  credit  of  twelve 
hours'  laboratory  instruction  is  given. 


PATHOLOGY   AND    BACTERIOLOGY. 

For  laboratory  work  see  courses  scheduled  on  page  238. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    CLINICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Just  as  the  development  of  practical  laboratory  work  marks 
the  evolution  of  teaching  in  the  first  two  years  of  medical 
training  of  this  day,  so  does  the  greater  employment  of  demon- 
strative methods  in  hospital  and  dispensary  indicate  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  curriculum  of  a  modern  school  of  medicine,  in 
its  junior  and  senior  years.  The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has,  in  this  respect,  a  wealth 
of  available  material  to  offer  the  student  in  his  third  and  fourth 
years  which  is  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  true  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  clinical  material,  as  is  also  true  of  its  accessibility  to  the 
student.     Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of — 

(a)  Clinical  Lectures — During  both  semesters  two  hours  of 
cHnical  instruction  are  given  daily  by  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 

I  Hospital  in  the  amphitheater  to  the  junior  and  senior  classes; 

the  hours  are  from  8:00  to  10:00  A.  M.  Similar  clinical  lectures 
'  are  held  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  on 
i  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays;  the  junior  and  senior 
I  classes  are  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  attends 
I  this  hospital  on  these  days  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks.    Mondays, 

Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  used  for  practical  instruction  of 
'  this  section  in  Pathology  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

(b)  Ward  Instruction — The  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
are  permitted,  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Directors,  to  give  vol- 

I   untary  instruction  at  the  bedside,  to  small  classes. 

For  the  purpose  of  bedside  instruction  the  junior  and  senior 

classes  are  divided  into  sections.     Bedside  instruction  is  given 

by  the  Attending  and  Junior  Attending  Staff  of  the  Cincinnati 

Hospital  in  the  followig  services:      (1)   medical;     (2)   surgical; 

(3)    obstetrical;     (4)    neurological;     (5)    dermatological ;     (6) 
I   orthopedic;     (7)   pediatric;     (8)   gynecological;     (9)   ophthalmo- 
]   logical;     (10)   ear,  nose,  and  throat. 
[  (c)    Dispensary    Instruction — The  dispensary  of  the   college 

is  utilized  for  this  purpose,  having  a  yearly  attendance  of  about 
I  15,000  patients  (14,729  in  1908-9).  The  dispensary  opens  at 
I    3:30  P.  M.  daily.     The  junior  and  senior  students  are  expected 

to  appear  at  4  P.  m.,  by  which  time  the  clinicians  in  charg',» 
I  will  have  selected  the  cases  which  are  to  be  used  for  demon- 
'    stration.      The   classes   are   divided   into   sections    which    attend 

the  various  clinics  in  turn,  for  stated  periods.     The  dispensary 

exercise  is  concluded  at  5:00  P.  M. 
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HOSPITALS. 

Cincinnati  has  six  large  hospitals.  Of  these  the  largest  is 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  500  beds.  At  the 
present  time  the  staff  of  this  hospital  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  College.  The' 
clinical  material  at  this  hospital  alone  would  amply  suffice 
for  the  thorough  teaching  of  practical  medicine  in  all  of  its 
branches  to  a  large  medical  school.  During  the  college  year 
the  large  amphitheater  of  this  hospital  is  used  for  two  hours 
daily  for  operative  clinics  and  clinical  lectures  to  the  junior 
and  senior  classes.  Six  hours  per  week  are  also  utilized  for 
bedside  teaching  by  the  Attending  and  Junior  Attending  Staff 
of  the  hospital,  the  classes  being  subdivided  into  sections  for 
this  purpose.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  spend  the  entire 
forenoon  of  each  day  during  his  senior  year  in  one  hospital, 
engaged  in  practical  clinical  demonstration.  The  sections  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  attending  the  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days are  given  bedside  instruction  in  this  same  hospital  on 
these  days.  These  sections  constitute  the  classes  for  instruc- 
tion in  Pathology  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  In  addition  to  this,  the  morgue  of 
the  hospital  contains  a  smaller  amphitheater  in  which  the  au- 
topsies are  made  and  the  abundant  pathological  material  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  pathologists  of  the  hospital.  They  give 
instruction  to  sections  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes  thrice 
weekly,  from  10:30-ll:30  a.  m.  Instruction  is  of  two  kinds, 
namely : 

(a)  Autopsy  Technique — Practical  exercise  for  the  student. 

(b)  Demonstration  in  Gross  Pathological  Anatomy Patho- 
logical specimens  and  organs  which  have  been  removed  at 
autopsy  and  preserved  in  the  refrigerator  are  demonstrated  by 
the  pathologists.  Whenever  practicable,  verification  and  study 
by  means  of  fresh  sections  under  the  microscope  are  made. 

A  separate  part  of  the  laboratory  *  is  devoted  to  neuro- 
pathology, and  this  department,  too,  commands  an  abundance 
of  material. 

Radiology. 

This  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  is  utilized  for  de- 
monstration of  both  the  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  uses  of 
the  X-Ray.  This  work  is  given  to  the  class  in  sections  and  will 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  to  twenty  hours'  credit.  A  large  number 
of  cases  is  always  available  for  this  purpose.  The  instruction 
is  given  by  Dr.  Sidney  Lange,  Radiographer  of  the  Hospital. 
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Clinical  Microscopy. 
The  course  in  Clinical  Microscopy  consists  of  thirty  sessions 
of  two  hours  each.  During  the  course  the  sputum,  stomach 
contents,  feces,  urine,  and  cerehospinal  fluid  are  studied  in 
health  and  disease.  Also  pathological  exudates  from  the  eye, 
throat,  nose,  urethra,  and  body  cavities,  together  with  various 
new  formations. 

All  of  the  above  teaching  is  done  in  the  Clinical  and  Patho- 
logical School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  the  faculty  of  which  is  given  below: 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL. 

President,   A.   B.   ISHAM,   M.   D. 
Vice-President,  C.  R.  HOLMES,  M.  D. 
Secretary,   LOUIS   SCHWAB,  M.  D. 

MEDICAL  STAFF. 

President,  G.  A.  FACKLER,  M.  D. 
Vice-President,  B.  K.  RACHFORD,  M.  D. 
Secretary,  M.  L.  HEIDINGSFELD,  M.  D. 
Librarian,  E.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  STAFF. 
Physician :  • 

J.  C.  MACKENZIE,  M.  D. 

Neurologist: 

PHILIP  ZENNER,   M.  D. 

Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists: 

WILLIAM  H.  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

C.   D.   PALMER,   M.   D. 
Oculists: 

C.  R.  HOLMES,  M.  D. 

S.  C.  AYRES,  M.  D. 

VISITING  STAFF. 
Physicians: 

GEORGE  A.  FACKLER,  M.  D. 

E.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.  D. 
OLIVER  P.  HOLT,  M.  D. 
MARK  A.  BROWN,  M.  D. 
JOHN   E.   GREIWE,  M.   D. 

F.  FORCHHEIMER,   M.    D. 
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Neurologists : 

H.  H.  HOPPE,  M.  D. 

FRANK  W.  LANGDON,  M.   D. 
Surgeons : 

N.  P.  DANDRIDGE,  M.  D. 

E.  W.  WALKER,   M.   D. 

JOSEPH   RANSOHOFF,   M.    D. 

JOHN  C.  OLIVER,  M.  D. 
Orthopedic  Surgeons: 

A.  H.  FREIBERG,   M.  D. 

C.  E.  CALDWELL,  M.  D. 
Dermatologists : 

A.  RAVOGLI,   M.   D. 

M.   L.   HEIDINGSFELD,   M.    D. 
Laryngologists  and  Aurists: 

S.  E.  ALLEN,  M.  D. 

J.  W.  MURPHY,  M.  D. 
Oculists : 

ROBERT   SATTLER,  M.   D. 

D.  T.  VAIL,  M.   D. 
Obstetricians : 

W.  D.  PORTER,  M.  D. 
G.  M.  ALLEN,  M.   D. 
Gynecologists : 

CHARLES  A.   L.   REED,   M.   D. 
JOHN  M.  WITHROW,  M.  D. 
CHARLES    L.    BONIFIELD,    M.    D. 
SIGMAR  STARK,  M.  D. 

Pediatrics : 

ALLYN  C.  POOLE,  M.  D. 

B.  KNOX   RACHFORD,   M.   D. 
Pathologist: 

PAUL  G.  WOOLLEY,  M.  D. 
Radiographer : 

SIDNEY  LANGE,  M.  D. 
Dentists : 

H.   C.   MATLACK,   M.   D. 

E.  G.  BETTY,  M.  D. 

JUNIOR  VISITING  STAFF. 
Physicians : 

L.   G.    HEYN,   M.    D. 

H.  L.  WOODWARD,  M.  D. 

ALLAN   RAMSEY,  M.  D. 


I 
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Neurologist: 

D.  I.  WOLFSTEIN,  M.  D. 

Surgeons : 

ARCH.  I.  CARSON,  M.  D. 
CARL   HILLER,   M.    D., 
H,  H.  HINES,  M.  D. 
FRANK  FEE,   M.  D- 

Orthopedic  Surgeons: 

ROBERT  CAROTHERS,  M.  D. 

Gynecologist : 

JAMES  W.  ROWE,  M.  D. 

Pediatrists : 

ALFRED    FRIEDLANDER,   M.    D. 
F.  H.  LAMB,  M.  D. 


HOUSE    STAFF. 

Cystocopists: 

A.  P.  COLE,  M.  D. 

J.  LOUIS  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D. 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Laboratory  and  Museum: 
W.  B.  WHERRY,  M.   D. 
F.  W.  LAMB,  M.  D. 
WILLIAM  H.  STRIETMANN,  M.  D. 
A.  E.  OSMOND,  M.  D. 
CHARLES   ROCKHILL,   M.   D. 
MARION  WHITACRE,  M.   D. 

A.  P.  COLE,  M.  D. 

Resident  Physician: 

R.  D.  MUSSEY,  M.   D. 

Physician  to  the  Branch  Hospital: 

B.  F.  LYLE,  M.  D. 

In  1887  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
authorized  the  organization  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  under  the  title  of  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School 
of  the  Cincinnati   Hospital. 

Since  1896  this  school  has  been  in  affiliation  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  organization 
of  the  Ohio-Miami   Medical   College  has  brought  it  about  that 
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almost  all  of.  those  who  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Clinical  and 
Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  are  at  the  same 
time  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

The  Hospital  requires  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  clinical  instruction  in  this  school.  This 
privilege  is  open  to  all  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students  in 
the  city  vsrho  are  registered  under  the  state  law. 

The  fees  collected  from  the  students  are  used  to  support  the 
hospital  library  and  museum. 


ORDER  OF  LECTURES  AT  THE  CINCINNATI 
HOSPITAL,  1909-10. 


HOUR 

MON, 

TUBS. 

WED. 

THURS. 

FRI. 

SAT. 

OCT.     1       8:30 
1        to 
TO       <      9:30 

Hoppe. 

Neurology 

Hon. 

Medicine. 

Poole. 

Pediatrics. 

Greiwe. 

Medicine. 

S.  E.  Allen. 
Sattier. 

Laryngo'y 
&  Ophlhal. 

Ravoffli. 

Dermat'gy 

FBB. 

9:30 
to 
[    10:30 

Ransohoff. 

Surgery. 

Caldwell. 

Oithoped- 
ics. 

Stark. 
Withrow. 

Gyne- 
cology. 

Oliver. 

Surgery. 

Medicine^ 

G.M.  Allen. 

Obstetrics 

FEB. 

TO        < 

MAY 


8:30 
to 
9:30 


9:30 

to 

10:30 


Freiberpr. 

Orthoped- 


Walker. 

Surgery. 


Porter. 

Obstetrics. 


Brown. 

Medicine. 


Rachford. 

Pediatrics. 


Bonifield. 
Reed. 

Gyne- 
cology. 


Fackler. 

Mecjicine. 


Dandridge 

Surgery. 


Vail. 
Murphy. 

Ophthal.& 
I,aryngo'y 


Lanffdon. 

Neurology 


HeidingsfeM. 
Dermat'gry 


Mitchell. 

Medicine. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL. 


The   clinical   instruction  of  this   important  hospital   is  con-  ^_^ 
ducted  exclusively  by  the  faculty,  as  follows :    Professor  Ayres  A 
and   Clinical   Professor  Walter    Forchheimer,    Ophthalmology;  ^^ 
Professor  Holmes,  Otology;  Professor  Carothers,  Surgery;  Pro- 
fessor Forchheimer,  Medicine;  Professor  Bonifield  and  Dr.  Miller, 
Gynecology;  Professor  Rachford,  Dtseases  of  Children ;  Professor 
Ransohoff,  Surgery. 

The  Good  Samaritan  contains  about  one  hundred  beds.  There 
is  also,  as  a  tributary,  an  outdoor  department  in  connection  with 
the  hospital,  adding  materially  to  its  resources.  An  abundance 
of  clinical  material  is  thus  afforded  both  in  the  departments  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  clinical  instruction  at  the  bedside 
is  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  staff  as  described  above. 
Three  half  days  of  each  week  are  devoted  to  clinical  lectures 
and  to  bedside  instruction,  which  are  free  to  students  of  this 
college. 
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Students  of  this  college  only  are  eligible  for  interneship  in 
the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  There  are  four  positions  filled 
anew  annually. 


OTHER  HOSPITALS  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  is  also  very 
largely  represented  in  the  staffs  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Jewish 
Hospital,  the  German  Deaconess  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  the  Episcopal  Hospital  for  Children.  While  no  regular 
place  in  the  college  schedule  is  allotted  for  clinical  teaching  in 
these  institutions,  there  is  abundant  opnortunity  for  utilizing 
their  large  amount  of  clinical  material.  It  is  expected  that  tne 
students  of  the  senior  year  will  be  given  frequent  opportunity 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 


LONGVIEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

As  has  been  done  heretofore,  the  course  of  clinical  lectures 
on  mental  diseases  will  be  given  at  Longview  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  from  January  to  April,  1910.  This  course  will  be  given 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Hospital,  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  material  in 
this  hospital  available  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  variety.  Admission  to  these  lectures  are 
open  to  practitioners  and  senior  students.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  schedule  of  the  senior  year  for  attendance  upon  this  course; 
it  is  mandatory  and  entitles  to  credit. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Twenty  positions  as  internes  to  the  six  large  hospitals  of 
Cincinnati  are  filled  annually  by  competitive  examination  or  by 
appointment.  In  1909  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital, 
Christ's  Hospital,  the  Jewish  Hospital,  and  Speer's  Hospital  of 
Dajrton,  Kentucky,  have  united  in  an  arrangement  whereby  but 
one  examination  is  held.  Those  who  are  successful  in  the  com- 
petition are  given  the  choice  of  the  hospital  in  which  they  serve 
in  the  order  of  their  standing  in  the  examination.  '  Since  the 
union  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Miami  colleges,  however,  the  twenty 
positions  to  be  filled  annually  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  are 
practically  reserved  for  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
Ohio-Miami  College. 
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COLLEGE  DISPENSARY. 
Professor  Freiberg,  Supervisor. 

The  college  conducts  a  dispensary  for  ambulatory  cases  in' 
a  building  devoted  entirely  to  this  purpose,  situated  on  McMicken 
Avenue,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  collsge  building.  The 
dispensary  opens  at  3:30  P.  M.  daily,  at  which  time  the  patients 
are  examined  and  given  treatment  by  those  in  charge.  At  the 
same  time  suitable  cases  are  selected  for  demonstration  to  the 
juniors  and  seniors,  who  appear  for  this  pui-pose  at  4:00  P.  M. 
The  third  and  fourth  year  classes  are  divided  into  small  sec- 
tions for  attendance  upon  the  various  departments  of  the  dis- 
pensary. The  clinical  material  which  is  here  available  is  of 
exceedingly  great  value  and  is  abundant,  since  about  15,000  cases 
were  recorded  during  the  year  1908-9.  Almost  one-half  of  this 
number  were  new  cases.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  and 
its  supervision  are  such  as  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
teaching. 

The  dispensary  work   is  arranged  as  follows: 

MEDICINE. 

This  clinic  is  equipped  with  a  waiting-room,  a  small  amphi- 
theater for  fifty  students,  and  a  room  for  clinical  microscopy 
and  chemistry.  Daily.  Doctors  Fihe,  Schroeder,  Stix,  Davies, 
Bledsos,  Ingram,  M.  Whitacre. 

SURGERY. 

This  consists  of  a  waiting-room,  and  a  treatment-room  which 
is  equipped  with  sterilizing  apparatus  and  with  all  means  for 
demonstrating  minor  surgical  operations.  Daily.  Doctors 
Rhodes,  J.  L.  Ransohoff,  Hegner,  J.  A.  Caldwell,  Langdale, 
May. 

PEDIATRICS. 

This  division  has  a  large  attendance.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  practical  instruction  in  vaccination.  Daily.  Assistant  Clin- 
ical Professors  Friedlander,  F.  H.  Lamb,  Bell;  Doctors  Wood- 
ward, Dreyfoos,  Rockhill. 

„v„c„.oav.  i 

Daily.  Doctors  Miller,  J.  A.  Hall,  Baker,  Sampson,  Thomas, 
Johnston. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

This  department  has  a  waiting-room,  a  lectuie-r< )um  for 
forty,  and  a  dark-room  in  which  refraction  work  and  ophthal- 
moscopy are  carried  on.  Daily.  Clinical  Professors  Tangeman 
and  Walter  Forchheimer;  Assistant  Clinical  Professors  Ayres 
and  Ray;    Doctors  Ranly,  Behrman,  Cross,  F.  W.  Lamb,  King. 

EAR,  NOSE,  AND  THROAT. 

This  is  a  large  clinic  in  which  students  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  many  of  the  minor  operations.  Six  times  per 
week.  Associate  Professors  Iglauer  and  W.  E.  Murphy;  Doc- 
tors Hinnen,  Mithoefer,  Williams,  Hussey. 

NEUROLOGY. 

Twice  weekly.  Assistant  Clinical  Professsor  Wolfstein;  Doc- 
tors Tuechter  and  Kendig. 

DERMATOLOGY. 

Twice  weekly.  Professors  Heidingsfeld  and  Shields;  Doc- 
tors Tauber  and  North. 

ORTHOPEDIC   SURGERY. 

Twice  weekly.  Professor  Freiberg;  Doctors  McClui-e  and 
Maddox. 

GENITO-URINARY   SURGERY. 

Three  times  weekly.  Clinical  Professor  Smith  and  Doctor 
Webb. 

DISEASES   OF   THE   CHEST. 

In  order  to  utilize  tHe  very  large  amount  of  material  from 
the  Cincinnati  Branch  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis,  it  has  been 
arranged  to  bring  patients  to  the  dispensary  for  demonstration 
and  instruction.  Once  weekly.  Clinical  Professor  Lyle  and 
Doctor  Sater. 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS. 

The  Laboratory  of  Electrotherapeutics,  which  is  situated  in 
!   the   main    college   building,    is    utilized    for    instruction    in    this 
important  branch  as  a  department  of  the  dispensary.     Twenty 
hours'  credit  will  be  given  for  this  work.     Doctor  Dunham, 
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OBSTETRICS. 


The  College  maintains  an  outdoor  obstetrical  def)artment, 
which  is  in  charge  of  Doctor  F.  A.  Kautz,  who  is  assisted  by 
Doctors  Wm.  Young,  Charles  Maertz,  William  Kautz,  Louis 
Molony,  William  Pauli,  Angela  Farley,  and  William  Brodberger. 
By  means  of  this  organization  the  College  is  able  to  offer  unusual 
facilities  for  the  study  of  practical  obstetrics,  and  each  senior 
student  will  be  enabled  to  personally  attend  women  in  confine- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  graduate  class  must  present  written 
reports  in  detail  of  four  cases  of  labor  which  he  has  personally 
attended.  The  city  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  districts 
each  one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  assistant  clinical 
instructors  above  mentioned,  who  will  give  aid  and  instruction  to 
students  attending  cases  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  By 
reason  of  this  organization  an  abundance  of  clinical  material  is 
always  available,  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  give  the 
greater  number  of  students  even  more  practical  experience  than 
is  required  by  the  College. 


GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT. 

Of  the   Ohio-Miami    Medical   College  of   the 
University   of  Cincinnati. 

The  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  will  give  a  course  in  grad- 
uate instruction,  covering  a  period  of  six  weeks,  from  April  20 
to  June  1,  1910,  to  legal  practitioners  of  medicine.  The  course 
will  include  all  of  the  practical  branches  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  will  be  arranged  in  three  sections:  medicine;  surgery; 
and  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 

The  student  may  devote  his  entire  time  to  any  one  of  these 
subjects,  or  he  may  take  a  general  course,  which  he  may  ar- 
range by  selecting  from  each  to  suit  his  individual  needs;  or  he 
may  select  any  single  subject  in  the  course  and  pay  for  this 
alone. 

The  work  is  entirely  practical  in  hospital,  dispensary,  or 
laboratory,  and  the  classes  are  small.  The  student  is  enabled 
in  this  way  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the  work,  and  our 
excellent  hospital  facilities  give  an  abundance  of  material. 

This  work  has  now  been  conducted  for  three  years  with  great 
satisfaction  to  both  classes  and  teachers,  and  this  department 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  importance. 

Schedules  giving  details  and  arrangement  of  courses  will  be 
mailed  to  any  physician  who  may  be  interested  in  this  work. 
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The  fees  for  the  work  in  this  department  are: 

General   Course $45  00 

Medicine    25  00 

Surgery    25  00 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 25  00 

Surgery  on   the   Cadaver   alone 15  00 

Any  other  single  clinical  or  lab.  course ....   10  00 

All  communications  relative  to  the  work  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES. 
1909-10. 
Graduate  School. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History  for  1909-10  was 
awarded  to  Henrietta  Marie  Mackzum. 

The  Alliance  Francaise  Scholarship  in  French  for  1908-09  was 
awarded  in  June  to  Louis  Selbert. 

The  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History,  established  by  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  Ohio,  was  awarded  for  1909-10  to 
Paul  Philip  Rover. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics  for  1909-10  was  awarded 
to  Edward  G.  Rieman. 

The  Teaching  Fellowship  in  Botany  for  1909-10  was  awarded 
to  Vernon  Lantis. 

University  scholarships  for  1909-10  were  awarded  to  the 
following  students  in  the  Graduate  School: 

Maximilian    Braam      (German). 

Joseph   Buck   Foster     (Political    Science). 

Jonette  Revill    ^English). 

Mary  Lambert   Shine     (History). 

McMicken   College  of   Liberal   Arts. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA. 

The  following  students  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Honorary  Fraternity:  • 

Laura  Louise  Schroerlucke. 
Isabelle  Juliet  Levi. 
Florence  Louise  Farbach. 
Louis  Selbert. 
Elise  Reis  Loebman. 
Ruth  E.   Levi. 
Alma  Darst  Murray, 
John  Maurice  Collins. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Edith  Wagoner. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
the  following  Seniors: 

Mary   Dunn   Whitfield. 

Emma  Lucy  Braun. 

Lesley   Henshaw,  | 

Elizabeth    Anita    Smith.  •  .  ^ 

Carrie  May  Perin.  '  i  | 
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The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
the  following  six  Juniors: 

Hilda  Francesca  Pirman. 
Edward  Joseph   Lorenz. 
Louise   Gorden    Stevenson. 
Ruth    Clara    Renner. 
Florence  Santen. 
Alston  Ellis  McNelly. 

And  to  six  Sophomores,  as  follows: 

John    Frederick    Runck. 
Emma   Lisette   Doerr, 
Cornelia   Pearce  Atkins. 
Harold   Frederic   Reinhart. 
Elsie  Elvira  Jenz. 
Essie  Viola  Arey. 

The  Julius  Fleischmann  Scholarships  in  the  University,  of- 
fered for  the  year  1909-10,  to  the  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  in  the  accredited  schools  of  the  University  outside  of 
Cincinnati,  were  awarded  as  follows :" 

Katherine    Goodman,    Covington,    Ky. 

Artie  Lawrence  Hartshorn,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Emma  Grant  Holmes,  Covington,  Ky. 

William  W.  Hull,  Hartwell,  O. 

Emma  Edith   Kirchner,  Norwood,   O. 

Edith    C.    Kruse,   Carthage,    O. 

Minnie  Sophia  Loescher,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Amy    Martin,    Madisonville,    O. 

Leonora  Neuffer,  Lockland,  O. 

Mary  Louise  Nute,  Norwood,  0. 

James  W.  Pottenger,  College  Hill,  0. 

Eleanor  Mary  Scoville,  Wyoming,  O. 

Blanche  A.  Weber,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

PRIZES. 

The  first  Jones  Prize  of  forty  dollars  for  the  best  English 
oration  was  awarded  to  Morris  Samuel  Lazaron. 

The  second  Jones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  second  best 
English  oration  was  awarded  to  Charles  Benjamin  Latz. 

The  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  offered  by  the  French  Club 
of  the  University  for  the  best  essay  in  Fi-ench  was  awarded  to 
Alma  Darst  Murray;  honorable  mention,  Florence  Louise 
Farbach. 

College  of  Law. 

The  Richard  H.  Wald  Prize,  a  certificate  of  stock  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  Library  Association,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  the  student  making  the  best  record  in  the  subject  of 
Contracts,  was  awarded  to   Marston  Allen. 
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The  Faculty  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, was  awarded  to  E.  R.  Moeser. 

Judge  John  R.  Sayler's  Prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Bills  and  Notes,  was  awarded  to  Carl  M. 
Jacobs. 

Judge  John  R.  Sayler's  Prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Evidence,  was  awarded  to  C.  E.  Weber. 

Judge  John  R.  Sayler's  Prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Property,  was  awarded  to  Nicholas  J. 
Hoban. 

The  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  offered  by  the  College  to 
the  student  making  the  highest  average  of  credits  during  the 
three  years'  course,  was  awarded  to  Timothy  L.  Bouscaren. 

The  prize  of  fifty  dollars  offered  by  the  College  to  the  student 
receiving  the  next  highest  average  of  credits  for  the  three  years' 
course  was  awarded  to  John  Dineen. 

COLLEGES    OF    MEDICINE. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

The  Faculty  Prize  for  the  best  final  examinations  in  all  de- 
partments— a  gold  medal — ^was  awarded  to  Howard  C.  Hyndman; 
honorable  mention,  Thomas  LeRoy  Ramsey  and  Gilbert  Mom- 
bach. 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians 
in  hospitals  were  as  follows: 

Cincinnati    Hospital : 

Thomas  LeRoy  Ramsey. 

Gilbert  Mombach. 

Edward  A.  Wagner. 

William  Ravine. 

Alvin  C.  Miller. 

Sigmund  Wolf. 

Howard  C.  Hyndman. 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital: 

Philip  H.   Dorger. 

Faris  M.  Blair. 

Joseph   G.   Gray. 

Robert  J.  Ertel. 
Jewish  Hospital: 

E.  Israel  Fogel. 

William  H.  Strathmann. 

Noel  G.  Mussey. 

Lewis  A.  Querner. 
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St.  Mary's  Hospital: 

Albert  C.   Krumpelbeck. 

German  Deaconess  Hospital: 
George  N.  Wenger. 

Charleston  General  Hospital,  Charleston,  W.  Va. : 
Charles  C.  Butt. 

Holy  Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Ralph  A.  Bowdle. 

Speer's  Memorial  Hospital,  Dayton,  Ky. : 
Mathew  M.  Applegate. 
Benjamin  W.  Gaines. 

National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.: 
Ralph  R.   DuCasse. 

Carbon  Hospital,  Red  Lodge,  Mont.: 
Edwin   M.   Adams. 


Miami  Medical  College. 

The  following  appointments  to  interneships  were  made  from 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Miami  Medical  College: 

Cincinnati  Hospital: 

Edward  O.  Bauer. 
Carl  G.  Braunlin. 
Charles  H.  Weintz. 

Christ  Hospital: 

Grace  M.  Boswell.  , 

Charles  L.  Ferguson, 
William  H.  Peters. 
John  W.  Daehler. 

Miami  Valley  Hospital,  Dayton,  O. : 
Edwin  B.  Godfrey. 

Betts  Street  Hospital: 

Charles  S.  Early. 

German  Deaconess  Hospital : 
Earl  M.  Culter. 

Mansfield  Ohio   Reformatory: 
Joshua  B.  Glenn. 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky. : 
James  A.  Ryan. 
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HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  SINCE  1900. 


Fellowships  by  Courtesy: 

Eliab  Washburn  Coy 1906-07 

Frederick  Alwin  King 1906-07 

Gordon  Woods  Thayer    1908-09 

D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History: 

George  Washington  Johnson 1900-01 

Mabel  Sara  Carpenter   1901-02 

Alice   McGuffey   Morrill 1902-03,    1903-04 

Isaac  J.  Cox 1904-05 

Frank  P.  Goodwin 1905-06 

Helen  L.  Stein   1906-07 

Marie   Paula    Dickore ; 1907-08 

Henrietta   Marie   Mackzum    1909-10 

Alliance  Francaise  Scholarship  in   French: 

Alice  Wilson    1905-06 

Louis    Selbert    1908-09 

Colonial   Dames   Fellowship  in   Ohio  Valley   History: 

Theodore  T.  Belote 1906-07 

Earl  Francis  Colborn    1907-08 

Edgar  Chew  Sweeney   1908-09 

Paul  Philip  Rover    1909-10 

Hanna    Fellowship   in    Physics. 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy 1906-07,  1907-08,  1908-09 

Edward  G.  Rieman    1909-10 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Chemistry. 

Harry  Shipley  Fry   1901-02  I 

Geoffrey  Arthur  Gray 1902-03  J 

Ralph  Ballard  Dimmick 1906-07  J 

Teaching    Fellowship  in    Economics.  { 

Eugene  Ewald  Agger   1901-02 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Biology. 

William  0.  Pauli   1902-03 

Mabel  Spellmire   1903-04 

Joseph    Hughes    Shaw    1904-05 

Stanley  Rossiter  Benedict   1905-06 

Leon  D.  Peaslee  1907-08,  1908-09 

Louis   W.    Sauer    1907-08,  1908-09 

Vernon   Lantis    1909-10 
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Teaching  Fellowship  in  Philosophy. 

Abraham  Cronbach    1902-03 

Teaching   Fellowship   in    English. 

Arthur  James  Kinsella    1903-04 

Elizabeth  Merrill   1904-05 

Teaching   Fellowship  in   Modern    Languages. 

Elsie    Metz    1903-04 

Teaching   Fellowship   in   Physics. 

Harry  L.  Wieman  and  Earl  Farnau 1903-04 

Herbert  M.  Hughes 1904-05 

Fellowship  in   Physics. 

William   Bell   Cartmel    1905-06 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN   1909. 
THE   GRADUATE    SCHOOL. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy   Cincinnati 

Harry    Lech    Senger Cincinnati 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Frederick  S.  C.  Bosch   Cincinnati 

Louis  Brand Cincinnati 

Daniel  Laurence  Burke    Cincinnati 

Arthur  Thomas  Condit    New  Albany,  Ind. 

William  Gustavus  Cramer Cincinnati 

Ella  Davis    Cincinnati 

John  De  Moss  Ellis   Newport,  Ky. 

Louis   Daniel  Gross    Cincinnati 

Hermine   Zipperlen  Hansen Cincinnati 

Emil  Homburg Cincinnati 

Frances  Kohnky   Cincinnati 

Erna  Magdalen  Lotze   Cincinnati 

Grace  Ruth  Mittendorf » Cincinnati 

Ralph  Edward  Oesper  . Cincinnati 

Helena  Ratterman    Cincinnati 

THE    McMICKEN    COLLEGE   OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Hildegarde  Margaretta  Babbitt Cincinnati 

Samuel  G.  Bauer   Cincinnati 

Stanley  Morris  Bauer  Cincinnati 

Bernard  Cox  Bowen Cincinnati 

Rosa  Wilhelmina  Buerger Cincinnati 

Jeanie  May  Clark Cincinnati 

John  Maurice  Collins .' Dayton,  Ky. 

Evangeline  Elizabeth  Cook Cincinnati 

Effie  Corcoran    Cincinnati 

Pochahontas   Woodson    Dodds Cincinnati 

Roberta  Daniell  Evans Cincinnati 

Florence  Louise   Farbach    Cincinnati 

Beatrix  Morehead   Farnham    Cincinnati 

Rachel  Shaw  Gallagher Cincinnati 

Hortense   Geigerman    Cincinnati 

Irma  Marie  Grogg   Cincinnati 
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Emma    Guethlein Cincinnati 

Edward  Sturtevant  Hathaway Cincinnati 

Charles  Herbert  Hoffmeister   Cincinnati 

Emma  Kohnky    Cincinnati 

Edith   Kreimer    Cincinnati 

Charles  Benjamin  Latz   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Morris  Samuel  Lazaron    Cincinnati 

Stella  Grace  Leist Norwood,  O. 

Marianne  Zephora  von  Lepel    Covington,   Ky. 

Isabelle  Juliet  Levi Bellevue,  Ky. 

Ruth  E.  Levi   Cincinnati 

Florence  Loeb   Cincinnati 

Elise  Reis  Loebman   Cincinnati 

M.  Ethel  Lyons   Newport,  Ky. 

Blanche  McAvoy   Delhi  Township,  O. 

Henrietta  Marie  Mackzum St.  Bernard,  O. 

Henry  Clay  Mitchell    Cincinnati 

Loretta  Murphy Cincinnati 

Alma  Darst  Murray Cincinnati 

Ethel   Louise   Outcalt    Cincinnati 

Mary  Louise   Perkins    Cincinnati 

Carl  Phares   Cincinnati 

Charles  Walter  Podesta Cincinnati 

Harriet  Belle  Reid    Norwood,   O. 

Lydia  Margaret  Sammet Cincinnati 

Laura  Louise  Schroerlucke Cincinnati 

Marie   Schutzkwer    Cincinnati 

Louis  Selbert   Cincinnati 

lola  Bishop  Shafer Cincinnati 

Elsie    Sommerfield    Cincinnati 

Anna    Marie    Stegemeyer Cincinnati 

Irene  Amberg  Steinau Cincinnati 

Marian   Stewart    Cincinnati 

Charles  William  Tackenberg   Cincinnati 

Elizabeth  Thorndyke   Newport,  Ky. 

Clara   Van    Hart    Cincinnati 

Stella  Van  Hise Cincinnati 

Ina  Walton    Cincinnati 

Helen  Wilkinson    Cincinnati 

THE  COLLEGE   FOR   TEACHERS. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN   EDUCATION. 

Elizabeth  Cabell  Carrington    Cincinnati 

Katherine   Roberta   Davy Cincinnati 

Helene  Lotze    Cincinnati 

Caroline   Stugard    Cincinnati 
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TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA. 

IN    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 


Rosa  Wilhelmina  Buerger    ,  Cincinnati 

Jeanie  May  Clark Cincinnati 

Evangeline  Elizabeth  Cook Cincinnati 

Pochanontas    Woodson    Dodds Cincinnati 

Hortense  Geigerman Cincinnati 

Irma  Marie  Grogg   Cincinnati 

Isabelle  Juliet  Levi Bellevue,  Ky. 

Mary  Louise  Perkins Cincinnati 

Laura  Louise  Schroerlucke Cincinnati 

Marie   Schutzkwer    Cincinnati 

Blanche  Laura  Sullivan,  A.  B Cincinnati 

Gordon    Woods   Thayer,   A.    M Cincinnati 

Clara  Marie  Van  Hart   Cincinnati 

Stella  Van  Hise   .* Cincinnati 

Madelaine  LaRue  Maury,  A.  B Cincinnati 

IN    ART. 

Bessie  Dods  Collins   Cincinnati 

Gladys   Dee   Erwin    Cincinnati 

Clara  Ellen  Hecker   Cincinnati 

Edna   Marie   Hecker    Cincinnati 

Virginia  Mary  Mann  Cincinnati 

Marie  Virginia  Murphy    Cincinnati 

Marian  Clara  Tischler    Cincinnati 

THE   COLLEGE    OF     ENGINEERING. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

Harry  Eugene  Biedinger    Wyoming,  0. 

Royer  Herman  Chalkley Covington,  Ky. 

James  Anthony  Clancy Milford,  Mass. 

Harry  Bayard  Friedman    Cincinnati 

Richard  William  Gabriel Cincinnati 

John  Gibson  Jewett  ; Cincinnati 

William   Charles   Lange    Cincinnati 

Frederick  Francis  McMinn    Cincinnati 

Bartholomew  Jennings  Shine   Covington,  Ky. 

Edgar  L.  Thomssen   Norwood.  0. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 


m\ 


Ralph  Arthur  Baldwin   Cincinnati 

Robert  Garfield  Brown    Cincinnati 
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Howard  Alexander  Dorsey  Cincinnati 

Frank  Wilson  Sanders    Cincinnati 

Robert  Frederick  Schwenker   .  ., Norwood,  0. 

CHEMICAL    ENGINEER. 

Clarence  Roy  Eckert   Cincinnati 

Clifford  George   Fels Cincinnati 

Charles  Hecker    Cincinnati 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER. 

IDavid  Hayward  Ackerson   Wyoming,  0. 

Charles  Harold  Mackelf resh Cincinnati 

Clarence  August  Winder    Cincinnati 

THE   COLLEGE   OF    LAW. 

BACHELOR    OF    LAWS. 

Frank  A.  Anthony Ft.  Recovery,  0. 

Timothy  Lincoln  Bouscaren Cincinnati 

Edward  K.  Bruce  Cincinnati 

Albert  Nathan  Cohn    Cincinnati 

William  Joseph  Creed   • Cincinnati 

John  Dineen    Springfield,   O. 

George  August  Dornette   Cincinnati 

Hobart  P.   Dowling    Cincinnati 

John  Clinton  Egbert    Hamilton,   O. 

James  F.  Flynn,  Jr Sandusky,   O. 

Carl  M.  Jacobs,  Jr Cincinnati 

Robert   S.   Marx    Cincinnati 

Frank   R.    Miller    Norwood,   O. 

Robert   O'Connell    Cincinnati 

Ward  W.  Patterson   Covington,  Ky. 

C.  Albert  Schroetter Covington,  Ky. 

Harris  Fitch  Shaw   Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Thomas  Ewens  Wesco Hamilton,  O. 

Floyd  Charles  Williams   Portsmouth,  O. 

Edward   F.   Williamson Xenia,   O. 

Riner  Sayler  Wright   Cincinnati 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    MEDICINE. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 

MEDICAL    COLLEGE    OF    OHIO. 

Edwin  Myron  Adams Hancock,  N.  H. 

Matthew  M.  Applegate,  A.  B Falmouth,  Ky. 

Faris  Morell  Blair,  A.  B Cincinnati 
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Ralph  Alvin  Bowdle,  B.  S Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Charles  C.  Butt   Nelsonville,  0. 

Philip  H.  Dorger,  A.  B Cincinnati 

Ralph   R.   Ducasse    Cincinnati 

Robert  J.  Ertel Covington,  Ky. 

E.  Israel  Fogel   Cincinnati 

Benjamin  Winston  Gaines Burlington,  Ky. 

Joseph  Gilbert  Gray  Newport,  Ky. 

Howard  C.  Hyndman    Cincinnati 

James  Irvin,  B.  S Wilmington,  0. 

Albert  C.  Krumpelbeck,  A.  B Cincinnati 

Yenni  Tadrus  Al  Kudwani,  A.  B Mahallet  Moussa,  Egypt 

Frederick  Roy  McVay Sidney,  0. 

Alvin  Charles  Miller    Cincinnati 

Gilbert   Mombach    Cincinnati 

Noel  Gano  Mussey   Glendale,  0. 

John  H.  Prince St.  Paris,  0. 

Charles  F.  Puterbaugh  West  Milton,  0. 

Lewis  A.   Querner    Cincinnati 

Thomas  LeRoy  Ramsey Bellevue,  Ky. 

William    Ravine    Cincinnati 

Edith  Smith   Cynthiana,  Ky. 

William  H.  Strathmann    Cincinnati 

Oscar  Harley   Stuhlman    Arcanum,   0. 

Edward  Arthur  Wagner    Cincinnati 

George  N.  Wenger Canton,  0. 

Sigmund    Wolf    Cincinnati 

MIAMI    MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

Edward  O.  Bauer   Ohio 

Grace  Mott  Boswell   Ohio 

George  Hiram  Bradley   Ohio 

Carl  G.  Braunlin Ohio 

Earl    Mitchell    Culter    Ohio 

John  Walter  Daehler   Ohio 

Charles  Stacy  Early   Ohio 

Charles  Lee  Ferguson   Ohio 

Joshua  Bliss  Glenn Ohio 

Edwin    Bruce   Godfrey    Illinois 

Joseph  M.  O'Maley   Kentucky 

William  H.  Peters Ohio 

Jacob  D.  Rosenbaum   Ohio 

James  .A  Ryan    Kentucky 

Harry  E.   Shilling    i Ohio 

Amos  E.  W.   Stueve Ohio  ' 

Charles  Henry  Weintz   Ohio 
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SUMMARY    OF    GRADUATES,    JUNE,    1908. 

The  Graduate  School 17 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 55 

The  College  for  Teachers   26 

The  College  of  Engineering 21 

The  College  of  Law ♦ 21 

The  Colleges  of  Medicine 47 

Total 187 

Twice  Counted   (taking  two  degrees)    12 

Net  total   175 
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STUDENTS,   1909-10. 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

THE  D.  A.  R.  FELLOW  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Mackzum,  Henrietta  Marie,  St.  Bernard,  O.  .4612  Carthage  Pike. 
A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.        (History.) 

THE   COLONIAL   DAMES   FELLOW   IN   OHIO 
VALLEY  HISTORY. 

Rover,  Paul  Philip,  Cincinnati 125  McMillan  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1907.  (History.) 

THE  HANNA  FELLOW  IN  PHYSICS. 

Rieman,  Edward  G.,  Cincinnati 2287  Loth  St. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1908.         (Phs^sics.) 

THE  TEACHING  FELLOW  IN  BOTANY. 

Lantis,  Vernon,  Cincinnati 2115  Auburn  Ave. 

A.   B.,  Miami  University,    19  09.  (Biology.) 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARS. 
Braam,  Maximilian College  Hill,  0. 

A.    B.,    University   of   Cincinnati,    1906.       (German.) 

Foster,  Joseph  Buck,  Cincinnati    Lane  Seminary. 

A.   B.,  Delaware  College.           (Political  Science.) 
Revill,  Jonette,  Covington,  Ky 83  W.  11th  St. 

A.   B.,   Georgetown  College,   1909.        (English.) 

Shine,  Mary  Lambert,  Covington,  Ky 1129  Madison  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1902  ;    A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati,   1902.        (History.) 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Allgaier,  Jennie,  Cincinnati 2921   Werk  Rd. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,    3  901.      (English.) 

Andriessen,   Emma,   Cincinnati 116    Parker   St. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1908.  (German.) 

Babbitt,    Hildegarde    M.,    Cincinnati Camden    Ave. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.        (Political   Science.) 
Bauer,  Samuel  G.,  Cincinnati 1733  Fairfax  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.          (Mathematics.) 
Bauer,  Stanley  M.,  Cincinnati 1733  Fairfax  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1909.        (Mathematics.) 
Beckett,  Roy,  Covington,  Ky 1041  Madison  Ave. 

B.  L.,  Georgetown  College,  1907.        (History.) 

Bentley,  Mary  Julia,  Cincinnati 3471  Evans  Place. 

A.    B.,    University   of   Cincinnati,    1898.        (Latin.) 
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Box,  Cora  M.,  Cincinnati •  • 275  McGregor  Ave. 

A.    B.,   University   of   Cincinnati,    1904.        (Biologj'.) 

Bergman,  Erick  Frank,  Cincinnati 212  Calhoun  St. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1908.  (German.) 

Black,  Robert  L.,  Cincinnati Baker  PL  Madison  Rd. 

A.    B.,    Yale  University,    1903  ;    LL.    B.,    Yale   Law    School,    1906. 
(English.) 

Bloom,  Irving  Mortimer,  Cincinnati 203  Albany  Ave. 

A.    B.,    Columbia   University,    1908.  (English.) 

Braun,   Annette   Frances,    Cincinnati 2702    May    St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1906  ;  A.   M.,   University  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  1908.        (Biology.) 
Breece,  Arthur  Eugene,  Cincinnati.  .  ,  .The  Helena,  Burnet  Ave. 
A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1887.  (Mathematics.) 

Buchanan,  Jessie  Leila,  Norwood,  0 3918  Spencer  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Western  College,  1908.        (Greek.) 
Burnet,  Whittier,  Cincinnati 3009  Mathers  St. 

Ph.   B.,   Ohio   State  University,    1903.  (Latin.) 

Campbell,  Joseph  Bailey,  Covington,  Ky 2119  Oakland  Ave. 

A.   B.,   Chicago  Univernity,    1905.        (Education.) 
Carrington,  Elizabeth  Cabell,  Cincinnati 341  Forest  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1909.        (Mathematics.) 
Clopper,  Edward  Nicholas,  Cincinnati The  Beechwood. 

B.  S.,    Bethany   College,    1897.           (Social    Science.) 
Corcoran,    Effie,    Cincinnati 241    Piedmont    Ave. 

A.  B.,  Usiversity  of  Cincinnati,  1909.        (History.) 
Cramer,  William  Gustavus,  Cincinnati The  Westmoreland. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1901  ;  A.   M.,   University  oT  Cin- 
cinnati, 1909.        (German.) 
Davis,  Ella,  Cincinnati 550  Prospect  Place. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati.   1908;  A.   M.,   University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1909.           (Economics.) 
Davis,  James  Monroe,  Cincinnati 1703  Kinney  Ave. 

A.   B.,   Ohio  Wesleyan  University,    1896.  (E  Incation. ) 

Dickore,  Marie  Paula,  Cincinnati 3530  Beechmont  Ave. 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,     1907  ;     A.    M.,     University    of 
Cincinnati,    1908.     (History.) 
Dilley,  Frank  Brown,  College  Hill,  O 1511  Linden  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,   1907.        (Physics.) 

Donnelly,  Alice  Moore,  Cincinnati 4307  Hamilton  Ave. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1890.        (Greek.) 

Dunham,  Amelia  Hickenlooper,  Cincinnati. .  .2503  Auburn  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Univer.sity  of  Cincinnati,   1902.        (English.) 
Evans,  Roberta  Danisll,  Norwood,  0 2335  Harper  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.         (l<]nglish.) 

Evans,  William  Andrew,  Newport,  Ky 828  Washington  Ave. 

B.  S.,   Denison   University,    1906.  (Ciiemistry. ) 

Farnau,  Earl  E.,  Covington,  Ky 20th  &  Scott  Sts. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1905;   A.   M.,   University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1907.        (Chemistry.) 

Findley,    Margaret    Anne,    Cincinnati 319    Ludlow    St. 

B.  L.,   University  of  Cinciir.iaLi.    1899.         (  b^conomics.) 
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Fouse,   William    Henry,    Covington,    Ky 33    E.    9th    St. 

A.   B.,   Otterbein  University,    1893.        (Education.) 

Geismar,   Siegfried,   Cincinnati Albany  Ave. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,    1908.        (German.) 

Gosling,  Thomas  Warrington,  Cincinnati 558   Evanswood. 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1894;  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  19('4. 
(English  Language,  English  Literature,  and  Romance  Lan- 
guages. ) 

Guethlein,  Emma,  Cincinnati 743  E.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati.   190!).      (English.) 

Hansen,  Mrs.  Hermine  Zipperlen,  Cincinnati Glencoe  Hotel. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1S98  ;  A.  M.,  Universit.v  of 
Cincinnati,    1909.       (German.) 

Harvey,  Gertrude  Fay,  Bond  Hill,  0 1203  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1900.      (Greek.) 

Hathaway,   Edward    S.,   Cincinnati 125    Saunders   St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.      (Biology.) 

Hecker,  Charles,  Cincinnati 130  Calhoun  St. 

Ch.  E.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.      (Chemistry.) 
Henley,  Ruth,   Cincinnati 423  Rockdale  Ave. 

A.   B.,    Smith   College,    1909.      (History.) 
Hoban,  May  Belle,  Cincinnati 1363  Myrtle  Ave. 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,     1903.      (English.) 

Homburg,  Emil,  Cincinnati 104  W.   Clifton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1902  ;  A.  M.,  University  of 
Cincinnati,    1909.      (Chemistry.) 

Howell,   Sara   Jean,   Cincinnati 2611    Ashland   Ave. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati.    1900.      (English.) 

Ihrig,  Roscoe  Myrl,  Cincinnati 2147  St.  James  Ave. 

Ph.  B.,  Wooster  University,  1901  ;  Ph.  M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1909.        (German.) 

Isaacs,  Nathan  Tovio,  Cincinnati 702  W.  9th  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907  ;  A.  M.,  University  of 
Cincinnati,    1908.      (Economics.) 

Jenkins,  Alexander  Lewis,  Cincinnati 2350  Ohio  Ave.' 

B.  M.  E.,  State  College  of  Kentucky,  1904  ;  M.  M.  E.,  University 
of  Cincinnati,    1907.  (Mathematics.) 

Johnson,  George  Morton Blue  Ash,  0. 

A.  B.,  Wooster  University,  1895  ;  A.  M.,  Wooster  University. 
1898.      (Education.) 

Johnson,  Pliny  Andrew,  Cincinnati 1727  Hewitt  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901  ;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  1907.        (Education.) 

Kersting,  Emma  Sophia,  Cincinnati 145  Saunders  St. 

A.    B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,    1904.      (Mathematics.) 

Kiely,  Ellen  Elizabeth,  Cincinnati 420  Broadway. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903  ;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati,   1908.        (History.) 

Kindle,  Joseph  Henry,   Cincinnati 224  W.   Liberty  St 

A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1905  ;  A.  M.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity,   1907.      (Mathematics.) 

Kinsella,  Arthur  James,  Cincinnati 2613  Ashland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903  ;  A.  M.,  University  of 
Cincinnati,    1908.      (Latin.) 
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Kohnky,  Emma,  Cincinnati Crown  and  Essex  Place. 

A.   B..   University  of  Cincinnati,    1!»0!).      (Psychology.) 

Kohnkv,  Frances,  Cincinnati Crown  and  Essex  Place. 

A.   B..  Uni\e.sit>    of  Cincinnati,   1908;  A.  M.,   University  of  Cin- 
cinnati.   1909.        (Psychology.) 

Kreimer,   Edith,   Cincinnati 1826    Freeman   Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of   Cincinnati,    1909.      (French.) 

Lamdin,  Lucy  M.,  Cincinnati The  Glencoe. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   189  1.      (Knglisli. ) 

Lanz,  Lea  Blanche,  Cincinnati 548  Ridgeway  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908.      (History.) 
Latz,  Charles  Benjamin,  Cincinnati 878  Rockdale  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.        (Philosophy.) 
Lazaron,  Morris  S.,  Cincinnati,  Highland  Ave.  and  McMillan  St. 

A.    B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,    1909.  ( Philo.sopliy. ) 

Leist,  Amelia  A.,  Norwood,  0 4012  Elsmere  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1907.        (German.) 

Levi,  Isabelle  Juliet,  Bellevue,  Ky 106  Van  Voast  Ave. 

A.   B..  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.      (E<hi(;ition.  ) 

Levi,  Ruth  E.,  Cincinnati 532  Prospect  Place. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.        (Psychology.) 
Loeb,  Florence,  Cincinnati 829  Rockdale  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1909.      (Education.) 

Loebman,  Elise  Reis,  Cincinnati 524  Hickman  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.        (Economics.) 
Lotspeich,  Mrs.  Helen  Gibbons,  Cincinnati The  Delmoor. 

student,  University  of  Leipsic,    1900-1902.  (dernian. ) 

Lotze,   Erna   Magdalen,   Cincinnati 733    Ridgeway   Ave. 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,    1904  ;     A.    M.,    University    of 
Cincinnati,    1909.      (German.) 

McCombs,  Ethel  Roberta,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky Bivouac  Ave. 

A.  B..  Wellesley  College,  1909.      (Kducalion.) 

McNelly,  Nanabel,   Cincinnati 241   W.   McMillan   St. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1907.      (  Mat licma tics. ) 
Mack,  Edward,  Cincinnati Lane  Seminary. 

A.    B.,    Davidson    College,    1886;     A.    M.,    Davidson    College,    1SS7. 
(Philosophy.) 

Meitus,  Joseph,  Cincinnati 512  Armory  Ave. 

Gymnasium,     Elizabeth-Grad,     Russia;      M.      I)..     Ohio     Medical 
College,  1895.      (Biology.) 

Mitchell,  Williams  Carleton,  Cincinnati 4795  Morse  St. 

A.    B.,    Lebanon    College,     1889;    B.    D.,    Drew    Seminary,     18!»:J. 
(Economics.) 

Oesper,  Ralph  Edward,  Cincinnati 2117  Langdon  Ave. 

A.  B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,     1908;    A.     M.,     University    of 
Cincinnati,    1909.      (Chemistry.) 

Parker,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis,  Cincinnati 4169  Hamilton  Ave. 

B.  L.,  Bucknell  University,   1894.      (Philosophy.) 

Parker,  William  Hammond,  Cincinnati 4169  Hamilton  Ave. 

Ph.      B.,      Bucknell      University,      1897.         (Economics,      Political 
Science. ) 
Peaslee,  Leon   D.,   Cincinnati 2356   Ohio   Ave. 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,    1907  ;     A.    M..    University    of 
Cincinnati,    IvtdS.      (Biology,   Geoloffy.) 
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Plaut,   Emma  Jeanette,  Cincinnati 3547  Bogart   Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1904.  (Economics.) 
Porter,  John  J.,  Cincinnati 1342  Meier  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908.  (Chemistry.) 
Rabenstein,  Matilda  Agnes,  Cincinnati ....  2816  Highland  Ave. 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,    1896  ;     A.    M.,    University    of 

Cincinnati,    1899.      (German.) 

Roettinger,  Elisabeth Wyoming,  0. 

A.   B.,   Wells  College,    1898.      (English.) 

Rosenberg,    Adolph,    Cincinnati 612    Richmond    St. 

Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  and  University  of  Giessen.   (Philosophy.) 

Rowell,  Mary  E.,  Cincinnati 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1907.      (Mathematics.) 

Rubin,  Joseph  Maccabee,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  &  2239  Frances  Lane. 

A.  B.,    University   of  Wisconsin,    1908.      (Philosophy.) 

Ruecker,   August,    Cincinnati 937    McPherson   Ave. 

B.  D.,    Hartford    Theological    Seminary,     1907  ;    Graduate    Stu- 
dent,  Ohio   State  University,   1909.  (Philosophy.) 

Russell,  Francis  M.,  Cincinnati Ashland  and  Myrtle  Aves. 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,    1904  ;     A.    M.,    University    of 
Cincinnati,    1906.      (Biology.) 

Sanders,    Ethel,    Cincinnati 2918    Montana    Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907.     (History.) 
Schroerlucke,  Laura  Louise,      Cincinnati Du    Casse   Hotel. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.      (Mathematics.) 
Seat,  Elizabeth  F.,  Norvi^ood,  0 4534  Lafayette  Ave. 

A.   B.,   Mary  Sharp  College,   1882.      (English.) 
Selbert,   Louis,   Cincinnati 3514   Bevis   Are. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.      (Romance  Language.s. ) 
Shinkle,  Lulu   Edith,   Cincinnati Dennison  Hotel. 

A.    B.,    Oxford   College,    1909.      (German.) 
Shorten,  Lauretta   Quarry,  Cincinnati 24   San   Rafael. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1908.      (English.) 
Siehl,  Benjamin  H.,  Cincinnati 2220  Ohio  Ave, 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,        1906  ;    A.    M.,    University   of 
Cincinnati,    1908.       (Mathematics.) 

Siehl,  Charles  Frederick,  Cincinnati Lyon  &  Clifton  Ave. 

A.  B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,     1906  ;    A.    M.,    University    of 
Cincinnati,    1908.       (Mathematics.) 

Simrall,  Josephine  Price,  Cincinnati Hedgerow  Lane 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College,   1893.      (English.) 

Spiegel,  Grace,  Cincinnati 820  Laurel  St. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,   1908.      (English.) 
Smith,  Alfred,  Cincinnati Ring  PI. 

A.  B.,  Wittenberg  College,   1907.      (Chemistry.) 
Smith,  Eliot,  Cincinnati 3384  Erie  Ave. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Minnesota,    1903.      (Physics.) 
Smith,  Joy  Kelsey,  Cincinnati 20  E.  8th  St. 

A.   B.,   Oberlin   College,   1909.      (English.) 
Steinau,  Irene  Amberg,  Cincinnati 3123  Woodburn  Ave. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,    1909.      (History.) 
Tangeman,  Horace  F.,  Cincinnati 1605  E.  McMillan  St. 

A.   B.,  Miami  Univer.sity,    1908.      (History.) 
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Thomas,  Mrs.  Alma  Holdt,  Cincinnati 2626  May  St. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,    1900.      CGeinian. ) 

Thorndyke,  Elizabeth  F.,  Cincinnati 3535  Bevis  Ave. 

A.   B.,   University   of  Cincinnati,    l*^U>;t.      uiistory.) 

Trimble,  James  Rolf,  Cincinnati 224  W.  Liberty  St. 

A.    B.,    Harvard   University,    190G.       (Mathematics.) 

Umphrey,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Smith,  Cincinnati The  Rutland. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,   1905.      (Romance  Languages.) 

Wise,  Isaac  Meyer,  Cincinnati 3816  Dakota  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908.      (Philosopliy. ) 

Wolf,  Jane  Esther,  Cincinnati 3241  Jefferson  Ave. 

A.    B.,   University   of   Cincinnati,    1906.      (Romance   Languages.) 

Wood,  Milo  N.,  Cincinnati 2442  Ohio  Ave, 

Pli.    B.,   Adrian   College,    1904.      (Philosophy.) 

Wurtz,  Louise  B.,  Cincinnati 3025  Beekman  St. 

A.   B.,   University   of   Cincinnati,    1904.      (Latin.) 

Yowell,  Everett  I.,  Cincinnati Corbett  &  Griest  Sts. 

C.    E.,    University    of    Cincinnati,     1891  ;     M.     S.,     University    of 
Cincinnati,    1893.      (Astronomy.) 

McMICKEN    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

SENIORS. 

Abrahams,  Maurice  B 2  Greenwo<^d  Court. 

Allgaier,  Marguerite  Susan 2921  Werk  Rd. 

Bahr,  Antoinette  Frances 2416  McMicKen  Ave. 

Baum,   Edna   Fannie 3103    Fairfield   Ave. 

Bell,  Alice  Logan *  .217  First  Ave.,  Carthage,  O. 

Bernstein,  Archibald 819  Richmond  St. 

Bettan,  Israel (   120  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 

I  and  Hebrew  Union  College. 

Braun,  Emma  Lucy 2702  May  St. 

Brewster,  Stanley  Farrar 3014  Melrose  Ave. 

Brown,  Audley  Harold 2120  Fulton  Ave. 

Brown,  Janet  Beggs 183  Grand  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Burns,  Helen  Ormsby 213  University  Ave. 

Carstens,  Marietta  Belle 4432  Hamilton  Ave. 

Collins,  Lydia  Nugent 3122  Durrell  Ave. 

Conway,  Mary  Geneva 3608   Eastern   Ave. 

Detraz,  Mary  Julia 641  June  St. 

Dowling,  Gertrude  Mary 611  Crown  St. 

Du  Bray,  Ernest  Speers 3314  Perkins  Ave. 

Elsinger,  Verna 1531  Lincoln  Ave. 

Franzmeier,  Emma  Katherine 231  Calhoun  St. 

Frederick,  Gertrude  Abbett 3464  Cheviot  Ave. 

Gerdsen,  Mary  Anna 124  Lyons  St. 

Groenland,  Albert  K 815  Glenwood  Ave. 

Halben,  Jr.,  William  von  der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Harris,  Arthur  Marc Woodburn  &  McMillan  Sts. 

Harrison,  Ellen  Brown 2350  Auburn  Ave. 

Heise,  Viola Woodward  Ave.,  College  Hill,  O. 
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Henshaw,   Lesley 1928   Bigelow  St. 

Hoffheimer,  Edith  Springer 10  Madrid  Bldg.,  Burnet  Ave. 

Hoffman,  Clarence  Lee 379   Terrace   Ave. 

Humphrey,  Winnifred  May 1794  Dreman  Ave. 

Isaac,  Schachne 702  W.  9th  St. 

Johnston,  Marcella  Edith 919  Armory  Ave. 

Jones,  Stephen  Winchester 4349  Columbia  Ave. 

Keller,   Mamie  C 3102  Jefferson   Ave. 

Kreimer,    Ralph    Augustus 520    Howell    Ave. 

Lanz,  Ida  Blanche 548   Ridgeway  Ave. 

Leimann,  Hattie  L 2205  Cleaney  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Levi,  Frances  Tabb 342  Portland  Ave.,  Riverside. 

Lotter,  Frederick  D 2425  McMicken  'Ave. 

Lynch,  Mary  Agnes 447  E.  5th  St. 

Macbrair,  Bessie 5646  Belmont  Ave.,  College  Hill,  0. 

Mann,  Louis  Leopold       Louisville,  Ky.  and  3244  Woodburn  Ave. 

Oehler,  Marie  Elizabeth 935  Elberon  Ave. 

Opes,  Franziska 2252  Park  Ave. 

Oskamp,  Pearl  C 909  Elberon  Ave. 

Perin,  Carrie  Mary 2254  Wheeler  St. 

Pollak,  Jacob 309  Rockdale  Ave. 

Poole,  Imogene 1342  E.  McMillan  St. 

Porter,  Christine 2527  Gilbert  Ave. 

Price,  Lucille 3569  Rosedale  PI. 

Raschig,  Adele  Louise 618  Prospect  PI. 

Renner,  Mrs.  O.  J University  Court. 

Rule,  Electa  A 2124  St.  James  Ave. 

Ryan,  Hazel  Elizabeth 1988  Fairfax  Ave. 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Anita   1500  Garrard  St.,  Cov.,  Ky. 

Sorgel,  Ruth  Alms 3235  Harvey  Ave. 

Stephens,Maude  Carlyn 3218  Harrison  Ave. 

Strubbe,  Alfrida   Anna 2833  Winslow  Ave. 

Tangeman,  Elsie  S 2706  Eden  Ave. 

Taylor,  Mabel  Burr 3422  Evans  PI. 

Tedesche,   Irene 2415   Clifton   Ave. 

Vawter,  Maude 355  Bryant  Ave. 

Wagoner,   Edith : The  Wilhelm. 

Whitfield,  Mary  Dunn 2608  Oak  St.,  College  Hill,  0. 

Wilfert,  Ernest  William •  • 12  Mercer  Ave. 

Williamson,  Anna 4229  Langland  St. 

Willis,  Clara  Grandstaff 1243  Chapel  St. 

JUNIORS. 

Acomb,  Helen  Janet 5642  Ridge  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 

Austin,    Jennie    C 1110    Lincoln    Ave. 

Beck,  Pincus Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  625  Shillito  St. 
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Bingel,  Doris  Augusta 1602  Sycamore  St. 

Black,  Eleanor  Louise 2125  Fulton  Ave. 

Blesi,  Ada  L 3432  Colerain  Ave. 

Bookmeyer,  Gussie 2618  May  St. 

Broeman,  Charles  W 3140  Gaff  Ave. 

Brutton,  Dulce  Holloway 1627  E.  McMillan  St. 

Caldwell,  Stanley 410  W.  8th  St. 

Carrington,   Sarah   Tucker 341   Forest  Ave. 

Carter,  Phyllis 2139    St.  James  Ave. 

Conner,  Marjorie  Miller Hartwell,  O. 

Davidson,  Alvina 1242  Fiist  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Day,  Howard  Monroe Carthage  Pike. 

Dehner,  Rosina Home  City,  O. 

Draper,  Mary  Ruth 1306  Summit  Ave. 

Feldman,  Erna  Marie 1623  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Fox,  Ralph  Michael 2509  Ohio  Ave. 

Frazier,  Sallie  Pattie 2829  Preston  St. 

Gavin,  Frank  Stanton  Burns 1047  Baymiller  St. 

Goebel,  Lillie  Wilhelmina.  ..  .Westmoreland  Flats,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Haehnle,  Elmer  C 830  York  St. 

Hagans,  Samuel  Lewis 1338  Meier  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Hall,  Clifford  Porter Rapid  Run  Road. 

Hamilton,  Mildred  Sherbrooke Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Healy,  Carolyn 357  Beecher  Ave.,  Wyoming,  0. 

Hyman,  Harry  Joseph 1415  John  St. 

Isaacs,  Raphael   702  W.  Ninth  St. 

Kaplan,  Israel  Louis Trenton,  N.  J.  and  Kensington  Hotel. 

Kelly,  Thomas  Henshaw.  . .  .1006  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Krohngold,  Jacob  Benjamin 3244  Woodburn  Ave. 

Krueck,  Josephine 48  Liddell  Place 

Laas,  Benjamin 2334  Kemper  Lane. 

Lorenz,  Edward  Joseph Dayton,  Ky. 

McKibbin,  Robert  Patterson Lane   Seminary  Grounds. 

McNelly,  Alston  Ellis 241  W.  McMillan  St. 

McVay,  Vera  Louise Phillips  Place,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Matre,  Joseph 4505  Hamilton  Ave. 

Mazure,  Maurice Woodside  Place  &  St.  Clair  St. 

Metzger,  Ruth  Harriet 516  Hickman  Ave. 

Minor,  Gladys  Marguerite 2018  Burnet  Ave. 

Morsbach,  Edith 415   Rockdale  Ave. 

Pfleger,  Lucie  M 3523.  CHfton  Ave. 

Pirman,  Hilda  Francesca 956  Martin  St. 

Pollard,  Samuel  Bruce 510   E.  Pearl   St. 

Raitt,  Anna  Hall 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Ratz,  Otto 226  Calhoun  St. 

Reece,  Paul  Drought 2318  Ashland  Ave. 
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Reedy,  Laura  Anna 120  E.  Ninth  St. 

Renner,  Ruth  Clara 876  Buena  Vista  Place. 

Ries,  Clara  Elizabeth 2073  Harrison  Ave. 

Robertson,  Arthur  Blaine 2614  Euclid  Ave. 

Rothschild,  Miriam    3597  Wilson  Ave. 

Rowell,  Florence  Anna 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Santen,  Florence 754  W.  Seventh  St. 

Schlichten,  Otto  Charles  von 1522  Race  St. 

Schriver,  Anna  Bell Holmes  Ave.,   Ft.   Thomas,  Ky. 

Shine,  Rose  Jennings 1129  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Stanley,  Albert  Lincoln 5  Delmoor  Flats,  Clifton. 

Stratemeyer,  Norma  Frederica 427  Warner  St. 

Strautmann,  Alma  Amelia  Josephine 4312  Liston  Ave. 

Tate,  Mary  Lee 1135  Lincoln  Ave. 

Thilly,  Christel 3205  Bishop  St. 

Volkert,  Nora  Elsie Epworth  Ave.,  Winton  Place. 

Walther,  Elmore  C 126  Huntington  Place. 

Warnking,  May 3947  Gould  Ave. 

Wulff ,  Gretchen  von  der  Planitz 396  Terrace  Ave. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Albert,  Ida  Lea 309  Rockdale  Ave. 

Arey,  Essie  Viola 2635  Halstead  St. 

Arundel,  Mary  Elizabeth 332  Ellen  St. 

Atkins,  Cornelia  Pearce 2311  Highland  Ave.,  W.  H. 

Atkinson,  Gleta  Marie 64  Albany  Ave. 

Baker,  Esther  Mary 2562  Euclid  Ave. 

Beeler,  Lucy  Elizabeth South  E.  St.,  Hamilton,  0. 

Beinhart,   Emma 3130   Bishop  St. 

Belmer,  Helen  Louise 1303  Burdette  Ave. 

Bentley,  Robert  Earle 3471  Evans  Place. 

Bernstein,  Doris 819  Richmond  St. 

Boake,  George  Glover 307  Linden  Ave. 

Braunecker,  Aurena  Elizabeth ....  6  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell,  0. 

Caliman,  William  Moses 3096  Mathers  St. 

Carter,  Jennie  Lillias Station  K. 

Clarke,  Ruth  Katharine 4510  Lafayette  Ave. 

Cook,  Bess  Virginia 3427  Monteith  Ave. 

Core,  Margaret  Helen Tremont  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Cowen,  Eleanor  Bosworth 2406  Highland  Ave.,  W.  H. 

Crowe,  Mary  Emily 757  Purcell  Ave. 

Darling,  Bess  Jane 1066  Marshall  Ave. 

Davy,  Jeannette 2116  Auburn  Ave. 

Denton,  Marie 2538  N.  Ingleside  Place. 

Doerr,  Emma  Lisetta 148  E.  Mitchell  Ave. 
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Donnelly,  Alice  Margaret 2704  May  St. 

Dyer,  Elizabeth 3437  Burch  Ave. 

Ehlerding,  Clara  Alice 2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Ehlerding,  Edna  Louise 2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Fels,  Edith  C 2931  Woodburn  Ave. 

Flessa,  Herbert  Luther 531  Va  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Frank,  Josephine 3024  Harvey  Ave. 

Freyhof,  William  Louis Glendale,   O. 

Friedman,  Max 638  W.  Seventh  St. 

Gallagher,  Esther  C 1733  E.  McMillan  St. 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane Nash  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Ginsberg,  William  Abraham 718  W.  Sixth  St. 

Hall,  Ruth  Elizabeth 2328  Guy  St. 

Hall,  William  Owings Rapid  Run  Road. 

Hamilton,  Vera 518  Grandview  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Hammond,  John  Marshall 321  Mill  St. 

Harris,   William   Cunningham 2519    Moorman    Ave. 

Heuck,  Walter 3336  Jefferson  Ave. 

HuHng,  Henrietta  Viola 869  Hutchins  Ave. 

Hyndman,   Elizabeth 324   Mills  Ave.,  Wyoming,   O. 

Jasin,  Jacob 203   Park   Place. 

Jenz,  Elsie  Elvira 4297  Colerain  Ave. 

Jergens,  Anna  Julia Bruce  &  Hamilton  Aves. 

Kleinschmidt,   Emma .'Rapid   Run   Rd. 

Landesco,  Jack Harvey  &  Rockdale  Aves. 

Landman,  Sara  Elaine   658  June  St. 

Leeds,   Blair 1920   Bigelow   St. 

Lorenz,  Eleanor  Mary  1320  Elam  Ave. 

Lowenstein,  Cora 209  Northen  Ave. 

McGrane,  Reginald  Charles   422  Hopkins  St. 

McMillan,  Oliv^  Gertrude 2840  Observatory  Ave. 

Martin,  Margaret  A 4140  Kirby  Rd. 

Maury,  Margaret  Carel 870  Glsnwood  Ave. 

Mitchell,  William  Franklin 3439  Whitfield  Ave. 

.   Monasch,  Ceciha  Veritas 3517  Hudson  Ave. 

I   Parker,  Marguerite   4375  Hamilton  Ave. 

'   Patterson,  Lulu  Annette 85  W.  4th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Pauli,  Frank  Ferdinand 112  E.  University  Ave. 

j   Pohlman,  Helen  Lovett   2431  Ingleside  PI. 

I    Reinhart,  Harold  Frederic 1428  E.  McMillan  St. 

]   Runck,  John  Frederick  65  Mulberry  St. 

!  Rust,  Richard  Sutton 3540  Mooney  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Rutter,  Mary  Louise  815  Hutchins  Ave. 

Sanders,  Ruth  Clarissa    2918  Montana  Ave. 

;  Schmitz,  Louise 3738  Liston  Ave. 

I   Schrader,  Louise  Katherine   2215  Ohio  Ave. 
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Schroder,   Bertha 436   Rockdale  Ave. 

Shaffer,  Luella  Morton 2382  Wheeler  St. 

Shaw,  Ruth  Edith   243  Hosea  Ave. 

Shott,  Lillian  Mildred 846  Rockdale  Ave. 

Smith,  Edith  Elizabeth 2515  Norwood  Ave. 

Smith,  Parke Oxford,  O.,  and  4332  Langland  St. 

Spellmire,  Adolph  Theodore 913  Hawthorne  Ave, 

Sterling,  Samuel  Ward 106  Wellington  PI. 

Stewart,  Marjorie Y.  W.  C.  A.,  8th  St. 

Stifel,   Gustav  Adolph    4235   Hamilton  Ave. 

Stone,  Jeanette  Cora Western  Ave.,  Delhi,  0. 

Stott,  Ella  Mary 424  Hopkins  St. 

Stratman,    Mabel    Clare 2903    Marshall   Ave. 

Tedesche,    Sidney 2415    Clifton    Ave. 

Theonnes,   Alice    Magdalene 3511    Reading   Rd. 

Tomlin,   Edith   M 3407   Warsaw   Ave. 

Towler,  Eugene  Vance College  Hill,  0. 

Van   Slyck,  Agnes   Eleanor 328   Rockdale  Ave. 

Wachs,    Lawrence    Archer 235    Hosea    Ave. 

Werner,  Louis  Frederick 9th  &  Race  Sts. 

Wilkinson,    Elizabeth 1055    Richwood    Ave.,    Linwood. 

Williams,    Sara    Putnam 4309    Haight   Ave. 

Willison,    Adela Pleasant    Hill    Rd. 

Wilson,    Stanley  F 1834    Chase   Ave. 

Woellner,    Frederick    Phillip 1624    Dudley    St. 

FRESHMEN. 

Ackerson,   Isabelle 320  Burns  Ave.,  Wyoming,  0. 

Ahlers,  Helen  Gertrude 1301  California  Ave.,  Bond  Hill,  0. 

Andrews,  Helen  Annette 34  The  Navarre  Flats. 

Baehr,  Bertha  Marie  Anna.. 4532  LaFayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Bausch,  Lillie  Olive 1754  Brewster  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Becker,  Marie 3831  Collins  Ave. 

Benninghaus,  William  Henry 939   Hawthorne  Ave. 

Bernard,  Laurence  Judah.  .E.  St.  Louis,  111.  and  428  Hopkins  St. 

Bonnheim,  Arthur  Benjamin 658  Crown  St. 

Boswell,   Paul   Wilson 11   Haydock  Flats,   Grandview  Ave. 

Braun,    Hortense    Irene 2434    Ingleside    PI. 

Bridge,  Josiah 1325  Yarmouth  Ave.,  Bond  Hill,  0. 

Buchanan,  Harry  George 222  Albion  PI 

Buerger,  Frederick  Clarence 2343  Wheeler  St. 

Buhrman,  Irma  Georgia 246  Hosea  Ave. 

Burns,    Margherita    Ormsby 213    University    Ave. 

Caldwell,  Dorothy 410  W.  8th  St. 

Cantor,   Ethel 18   Landon  Court 

Cloude,   Helen   Louise 2210   Kemper   Lane. 
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Daly,  Margaret  Mary 583  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Davidson,    Alma   James 2873    Linwood    PI. 

Davidson,  Hugh  Moyer 3707  Vernon   St.,  H.   P. 

Davis,    Adolph    Morris 345    Forest    Ave. 

Davis,  Harriette  Cullom 925  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Davis,  John   E ' 530   Prospect   PI. 

Davis,  Marguerite 235  Albion  PI. 

Day,  John  S 7  Park  Pi. 

Dean,    Adelaide 3501    Mozart    Ave. 

Deutsch,    Edith    Ruth 3600    Wilson    Ave. 

Dickerson,  Katherine  Louise 350   Resor  Ave. 

Dieckmann,  Elsa  Pauline 2243  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Duerr,  Jessie   May 241    Piedmont    Ave. 

Edwards,    Irene 3064    Durrell    Ave. 

Eger,  Helen 1814   Fairfax  Ave. 

Elbinger,  Eva  Gertrude The  Wilhelm  Bldg. 

Embshoff ,   Hilda 802    Delhi    Ave. 

Fettweis,  Martha  Anna 107  E.  University  Ave. 

Fisher,  Marion   Eleanor 404   Crestline   Ave. 

Fitzpatrick,    Kathleen    Mary 1047    Considine    Ave. 

Flanagan,  Irene  Frances North  Bend  Rd.,  College  Hill,  0. 

Foster,    Mary    Victor The    Arthur,    Cov.,    Ky. 

Fox,   Mary  Agnes 609    W.    8th    St. 

Frank,    Edv^in 2854    Winslow    Ave. 

Frank,  Lucie  Eugenia 437  Forest  Ave. 

Friason,   Ethel    Camille 1021    Foraker    Ave. 

iGehr,   Mary   Anna 540    Grand    Ave. 

Geoghegan,  Marguerite 2108  Fulton  Ave. 

Gilliland,    Frances    Katherine 25    Garfieid    Pi. 

Glazier,  Daisy  Margaret 127  Nelson  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Gleason,  Freda  Louise 2005  Delaware  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Goodman,  Katherine  Herbst 1551  Garrard  St.,  Cov.,  Ky. 

Gruesser,   Emily  Caroline 3565   Trimble  Ave.,   Evanston. 

Guelker,    Herbert    Hermann 1015    Academy    Ave. 

Haffner,    Pauline   Juliane 541    Howell    Ave. 

Halben,  Eleanor   Clara   von  der 3145    Bishop   St. 

Halprin,  JuHus Newark,  N.  J.  and  2415  Clifton  Ave. 

Hamilton,   Fred  John 934    Locust    St. 

Hance,    Robert   Theodore 723    Freeman    Ave. 

Hartlieb,  Ruth  Columbia 2465  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Hartshorn,  Artie  Lawrence Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Hauss,  Vivian  Estelle 1622   Bruce  Ave.,  Northside. 

Heck,    Sibyl    Marjorie 3757    Darwin    Ave. 

Heizer,  Mary  Elizabeth 2016  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Hertenstein,  Carl  Frederick 3870  Reading  Rd, 

Heuck,  Robert 3336  Jefferson   Ave. 
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Hexter,    Maurice    B 623    Shillito    St. 

Holmes,    Emma    Grant Latonia,    Ky. 

Hopkins,   Anna    Lillian 1275    Ida   St. 

Horney,  Theo  Evelyn 408  5th  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Hull,    William    Wood Arlington    Heights,    0. 

Johnson,  Leslie  H 311  Wallace  Ave.,  Gov.,  Ky. 

Keim,    Edith    Rose 4240    Brookside   Ave. 

Kelly,    Nina 1320    Burdette   Ave. 

Kendall,  Dorothy  Garter 10  St.  James  Ave. 

Kirschner,  Emma  Edith 5145  Main  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Koch,  Adelaide  Augustine 3217  Gilbert  Ave. 

Krebs,  Gertrude 1612  Hoffner  St. 

Kreimer,  Florence  Barbara 520  Howell  Ave. 

Kruse,    Edith    Laura Garthage,    0. 

Kunkle,  Edith  Pearl 226  Berry  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Lampe,   Mildred   Louise 809   Overton   St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Lavell,    Robert    James 3005    Junietta    Ave. 

Levy,  Adele 1735   Dexter  Ave. 

Lindsey,    Helen   Marguerite 1352    Grace   Ave.,   Hyde   Park. 

Loeb,   Harold   Norman 816    Hutchins   Ave. 

Loescher,  Minnie  Sophie 882  Ludlow  Ave. 

Loewenstein,  Gorinne  N 858  Rockdale  Ave. 

London,   Henriette 554   Milton   St. 

Long,  Gharlotte  Mae 3003  Hackberry  St. 

McRae,  H.  Botsford 224  W.  Liberty  St. 

Maguin,   Edgar   Fogel 828   E.   Rockdale  Ave. 

Mann,  Louise 3540  Zumstein  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Markley,   Garl   Thompson 1920   Bigelow   St. 

Markworth,  Olivia  Marie 2991  Werk  Rd. 

Martin,  Amy  Frances Madisonville,  0. 

Mason,  Mame  Gecilia 2231  St.  James  Ave. 

Matthews,  Grace  Naomi 3531  Zumstein  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Mayerberg,  Samuel  Speir 1438  McMillan  St. 

Meador,    Mildred 814    Gonsidine    Ave. 

Meininger,   Freda   Bernardina. 1638   Pulte   St. 

Meyer,  Emma  Henrietta 3514  Telford  Ave. 

Minning,  Lillian 508  Hickman  Ave. 

Moorhaus,   Olga    Fredda 1900    Glarion   Ave.,    Evanston. 

Morrow,  Isabella  Greer 947  Ghateau  Ave. 

Neuffer,   Leonora Lockland,   0. 

Nute,  Mary  Louise 2202  Lawn. Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Orr,  Elizabeth  Glare 550  Mitchell  Ave. 

Peale,  Gorinne  Wunder. 1820  Freeman  Ave. 

Phillips,  Katherine 1  Stephen  Flats,  Hemlock  St. 

Plimpton,  Margaret , .  .  731  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Poor,  Elizabeth   Beatrice 1787  Forest  Ave. 
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Pottenger,  James  Willet 1641  Laurel  Ave.,  College  Hill,  0. 

Pruitt,  Lynn   Irving *. 1312    Locust    St. 

Ranshaw,  Virginia  Travis 1030  Madison  Ave.,  Gov.,  Ky. 

Rasinsky,   Marius Woodburn    Ave. 

Rechtin,  Loretta 3104  Gilbert   Ave. 

Reinhart,  Angle  Irma Portland,  Ore.  and  1438  McMillan  St. 

Rickel,    Gilbert    John 2185    Harrison    Ave. 

Riddell,  Laura  Katherine 396   Grand  Ave.,   P.   H. 

Rodgers,  Hazel   Mary 587  Grand  Ave.,   P.   H. 

Rouse,  Gladys  Lonesa 2217  Ohio  Ave. 

Ruggles,  Lilian   Grace 257    Pike   St. 

Sabbert,    Flora    Marie 216    Piedmont    Ave. 

Salkover,    Benedict Ehrman    Ave. 

Schneider,  Erna  Lilian Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 

Schnell,  Robert  Mercer 132  W.  9th   St. 

Schnucks,  Julia   Mary 830   Poplar    St. 

Scovill,    Eleanor    Mary Wyoming,    O. 

Seaman,  Ruth   Gordon 2312  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,   O. 

Seiwert,  Joseph  John 4000  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Shaffer,   Herbert 2382   Wheeler   St. 

Shelow,  William  Sherman 914  Central  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Sherwood,  Evelyn  Dallas 3111  Gilbert  Ave. 

Silver,  Martha  Myrtell 1214  California  Ave.,  Bond  Hill,  O. 

Simmickson,   Seneca   Richard 308   Albany   Ave. 

Simon,  Mary  Emma 457  Considine  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Somermeier,    Mary    Edith 3508    Harrison    Ave. 

Stanley,  Helen  Abigail 3576  Zumstein  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Stapleford,  Helen  Louise 2640  Western  Ave. 

Steinkamp,    Edythe    Henrietta 1712    State    Ave. 

Stern,  Joseph  Smith 28   Haddon   Hull. 

Suer,   Werner Sidney   Ave.,    Evanston. 

Thomas,  Mary  Louise 2241  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Todd,  Walter  Able 826  Academy  Ave.,   P.   H. 

Tracy,   Kathleen   Eugenia 2315    Ashland    Ave. 

Trisler,  Mabel   Elizabeth Madisonville,   O. 

Wachs,  Stanley  Eugene 235   Hosea  Ave. 

Wagenheim,  Philip ..Norfolk,  Va.  and  633  Richmond  St. 

!  Wait,  Mary  Ethel 4011  Columbia  Ave. 

1  Walker,   Jane    Elizabeth 3712    Sachem    Ave.,    Sta.    C. 

Walton,  Cora  May 1346   Chapel    St. 

Wartcki,  Sara  Millie 815  Oak  St. 

Weiss,  Max Homestead,  Pa.  and  428  Hopkins  St. 

Werner,  Carl   G 525    Terrace   Ave. 

Wilfert,    Elsie 12    Mercer    St. 

Wilhelmy,  Clara 3345  Woodburn  Ave. 

Williams,    Eva 1138    Foraker    Ave. 
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Williams,  Susie  Pearl 1744  Jester  Ave. 

Wuerdeman,  Walker  Henry The  Monteith,  Observatory  Rd. 

Zeller,  Elsie  May 3113  W.  Eighth  St.,  P.  h! 


IRREGULAR  STUDENTS. 

Boss,   Helen  .Josephine 2430   Ingleside   Place. 

Dooley,  Catherine  Irene Glendale,  0. 

Freiberg,    Mrs.    Nina 445    Alaska    Ave. 

Friend,  Lisette 1  Greenwood  Court. 

Hanke,  Herriett  Pauline 217  Loraine  Ave. 

Heckerman,  Ruth 642  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hunt,  Emily  Louise Maxwell  Ave.,  Vernonville. 

Long,  Eleanor  Tatum Kasota  Ave.,  Avon. 

Schmidt,   Dorothy  Tetedoux 717  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Shelow,  Elizabeth  Stapf 914  Central  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Stevenson,  Louise  Gorden Glendale,  0. 

Sullivan,  Lillian  1 3230  Beresf ord  Ave. 

Taylor,  Margaret 347  Springfield  Ave.,  Wyoming,  0. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Althausen,  William  David Benson  PL,  Westwood. 

Anderson,  Jane  Holmes 4811  Winton  Rd.,  Winton  PI. 

Armstrong,    Matilda    T 2113    Fulton   Ave. 

Ayers,   Majorie 6   Linton  St. 

Ayres,   Anna   Cora 12    Parkside,    Clifton. 

Baldridge,  Edward  Holmes Hartwell,  0. 

Ballou,  Frank  Washington 251  McGregor  Ave. 

Barnes,  Mary 4226  Williamson  PI. 

Bechmann,  Pauline 3144  Vine  St. 

Becker,  C.  Josie 1844  Brewster  Ave. 

Bellamy,   Marjorie   E 6   Linton  St. 

Berndt,  Caroline 305  Lindsey  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Bothwell,  Julia  S The  Harvey,  Harvey  Ave. 

Boyd,    Emma 2876   Montana  Ave. 

Braun,  George  F 2702  May  St. 

Burke,  Alma 1155  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Cadman,  William  Samuel 4229  Grove  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Carroll,  Mollie 1503  Bremen  St. 

Chambers,  Alice  Evangeline .  .  .  2553  Melrose  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Cohon,  Samuel  Solomon 2415  Clifton  Ave. 

Cornwall,   Mrs.   Irene 4233    Langland  St. 

Cox,  Zenobia  Frances 1744  Jester  St. 

Cramer,  Elizabeth 430  Ludlow  Ave. 

Crane,  Amos  M Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 
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Crane,  Walter  Bergen 4521  Montgomery  Rd. 

Cronin,  John Mt.  Washington,   0. 

Crowley,  May  Cecilia 3778  Liston  Ave. 

Crumley,  Mary  E 1604  Chase  Ave. 

Davis,  Ella  Park    1329   Chapel   St. 

Davis,   George   Howard Tobasco,    O. 

Dearness,  Frederick  William 2654  Harrison  Ave. 

Dehner,    Daniel Sayler    Park,    O. 

Deputy,  Ruth   Gatch 1938  Hudson   Ave.,   Norwood,   O. 

Dickson,  Olive  Annette 2321  Mound  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Dornseifer,   Ethel 3823   Edgewood  Ave. 

Dunn,  Charles  F Morning  View,  Ky. 

Dunn,  Jesse  K 3468  Boudinot  Ave. 

Eger,  Alfred 1814   Fairfax  Ave. 

Ermert,  Hettie  C 804  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Flick,  Catherine 721  W.  9th  St. 

Flinchpaugh,   Anderson    Everett 3030   Junietta   Ave. 

Franken,  Bertha 717  W.  9th  St. 

Frick,   Emma   R 4414   Ashland   Ave.,   Norwood,   O. 

Furness,  Mary  Baker The  Wilhelm,  Avondale. 

Geisenhofer,  Katherine.  .  .' 1615  Pullan  Ave.,  Northside. 

Geoghegan,  Mary 2108   Fulton  Ave. 

Gibert,  Lillie  Marie 1824  Fairfax  Ave. 

Glascock,   Ruth 1350   Grace  Ave. 

Goldsmith,  Adele 3148   Harvey  Ave. 

Grant,  Florence  M 1558  John  St. 

Grebner,  Oscar  W 121   St.  Clair  St. 

Gribius,  Lillie 123  Saunders  St. 

Groneweg,  Ernst 206  Calhoun^  St. 

Hamburger,  Clara  G 770  Greenwood  Ave. 

Hand,   Ruth   M 614   June   St. 

Harper,  Berta  B 29  W.  10th  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Harper,  Grace  M 29  W.  10th  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Harris,  Elizabeth  G 2901  Llewellyn  St. 

Hauer,  Frank  J 3254  Montana  Ave. 

Heyn,  Emihe Burnet  &  Northern  Aves. 

Hill,  Anne  Beny    12   E.  3rd.   St.,  Newport,   Ky. 

Hill,  Edith  A 3327  Cheviot  Ave. 

Hobart,    Elsie 2818    Winslow    St. 

Hochstrasser,  Anna 4226  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Holdt,  Martha   J 421    Ludlow   Ave. 

Housh,  William  K 7  Eastview  Ave. 

Huff,  Carrie  L 2373  Wilder  Ave. 

Humphreys,   Rebecca   Keyt 2626   Melrose   Ave. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Henry  T 184  E.  McMillan  St. 

Hyde,  Jeannette  Julia 814   Lincoln   Ave. 
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Jenkins,  Ruth  Le  M 839  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,  KyJ' 

Johnston,  John  B 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

Kaef er,  William 407  Ludlow  Ave. 

Kearney,  Nannie  E 20  E.  8th  St. 

Kelly,  Fannie  H 1416  Elm  St. 

Kennedy,  Alice  Marie 1821  Kinney  Ave. 

Knuth,  Nellie  W 1306  Yarmouth  Ave.,  Bond  Hill,  0. 

Koch,  John  Gustave 2343  Park  Ave. 

Kohnky,  Irene  Rosamonde Crown  St.  &  Essex  PI. 

Kraemer,  Garnet 3546  Michigan  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Kruckemeyer,    Gretchen   M 230   Hosea   Ave. 

Kuersteiner,   Amanda 341   W.   McMillan  St. 

Lane,  Mary  Elizabeth 1027  Wesley  Ave. 

Langenheim,  Mary Baxter  Ave. 

Lawson,  Albert  J 5  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  0. 

Levy,  Theodore  J 2632  Cleinview  Ave, 

Loesch,  Elsie  C 237  Loraine  Ave. 

Lusby,  Margaret  C 943  E.  3d  St. 

McKenzie,   Minnie   Elizabeth Nash   Ave.,   Mt.   Lookout. 

McKibben,   Mrs.   Kathryn 3560   Bevis  Ave. 

MacMillan,  Mary   1915  Bigelow  St. 

McSorley,  Mary : 519   Broadway. 

Mahler,  Agnes 3305  Monteith  Ave. 

Manishewitz,  Mrs.  Pearl   Siefke  Bldg.,  8th  &  Linn. 

Manishewitz,  Rose 705  W.  9th  St 

Mauchly,  Sebastian  J 5  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  0. 

Maxwell,  Nathaniel  Hamilton 3469  Evans  PI. 

Meyder,    Minnie 414    Kirby    Ave. 

Meyerowitz,  Jacob   Isa 725  W.   7th  St. 

Miller,  Raphael  W. 631  W.  7th  St. 

Mindermann,  Caroline The  Woodford,  Gov.,  Ky. 

Monce,  Vivien St.  Bernard,  0. 

Moreton,  Marie  L 3055  Cleinview  Ave. 

Morrell,   Leslie 2635    Alms   Pi. 

Mulholland,  Virginia 1841  Josephine  St. 

Neave,  Florence  May The  Roanoke,  Clifton. 

Palmer,  Anna  Reader 3557  Wilson  Ave. 

Parker,  Jessie  E 624  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Pierce,  Stella  Florence 676  Rockdale  Ave. 

Poole,  Emily 2906  Woodburn  Ave. 

Rains,   Marie   Curtis Maysville,    Ky. 

Rechtin,  Estelle 3104  Gilbert  Ave. 

Reed,  Jane  Sharp 6  Linton  PI. 

Regenstein,  Anna  B Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Reinecke,  Mary  Dudley. 3411  Clifton  Ave, 

Renzelman,    Elsie   V , 142    Shepard   Ave. 
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Richards,  Daniel  Smith 309  W.  7th  St. 

Riesner,  Elizabeth  A 374  Terrace  Ave. 

Ritchey,  J.  Warren 415  Considine  Ave. 

Roetken,  Emma  L 73  E.  11th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ryan,  Shirley  Burdette   4149  Langland  Ave. 

Sander,  Mrs.  Armin The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

Schafer,  Edna  Amelia 502  Center  Hill  Ave.,  Elmwood  PI. 

Schafer,  Susanna   502  Center  Hill  Ave.,  Elmwood  PI. 

Scheuing,  Minna  J 1746   Hanfield   St. 

Schiel,  Eleanor 555  Howell  Ave. 

Schiel,   Luella 555    Howell   Ave. 

Schwarberg,  Hazel  Margaret 330  Isabella  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Secrest,  Frances  L 215  Gilman  St. 

Sellew,  Gladys 2515  Auburn  Ave. 

Siewers,  Dr.  Sarah   920  Nassau  St. 

Silvester,  John  James 2221   Kemper  Lane. 

Simon,  Jacob  W 457   Considine  Ave. 

Snyder,  Nellie  Edythe   1029  Wesley  Ave. 

Sporing,  Edward  Franklin    Latonia,   Ky. 

Stamm,  Alma   555  Howell  Ave. 

Starr,   Elizabeth   V 284   McGregor   Ave. 

Stecker,  H.  Dora   2728  Hackberry  St. 

Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Harry 3489  Leland  Ave. 

Thomasmeyer,  Rose    218  Fosdick  St. 

Thorp,  Tr.,  Abner 512    Prospect   Place. 

Thorp,  Janie 512  Prospect  Place. 

Tozzer,  Janie  Louise   2410  Jefferson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Trounstine,  Helen  S Clinton  Springs  and  Mitchell  Aves. 

Tsuji,  Manjiro   421  Richmond  St. 

Tucker,  Edward  A 1326  Apjones  St. 

Voorsanger,  Elkan 2632  Cleinview  Ave. 

Walker,  Clarence  R 2856  Erie  Ave. 

Weakley,  Alice  Hunt 3435  Highland  Place. 

Whitacre,  Mabel Morrow,  0. 

Whiteman,  Kate  Home 3495  Leland  Ave.,  Riverside. 

Wiedemer,  Celia  B .4821  Linden  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Williams,  Katherine  Meredith   .  .  .  .4425  Station  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Williams,  Sallie  Evelyn   2928  Monfort  Ave. 

Wilson,  Nellie  Cecilia 1209  Louden  Ave. 

Wilts,  Lou  E 337  Milton  St. 

Winter,  Emma    262  E.  Auburn  Ave. 

Withrow,  Mrs.  Sarah  H 2923  Reading  Rd. 

EXTERNAL  CLASSES. 

Anderson,  Druzilla East  Side  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

Andrew,   Ellen    3600   Shaw   Ave 
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Armstrong,  Anna  Veronica 2113  Pulton  Ave' 

Armstrong,  Matilda  T 2113  Fulton  Ave 

Ballauf,  Estelle  E 3535  Mooney  Ave. 

Beckman,  Pauline 3144  yjjjg  g^ 

Bell,  Maggie  Eloise 2815  Park  Ave 

Bernheim,  Emily 2241  Kemper  Lane. 

Bickett,  Adelaide  Mary The  Delmar,  Walnut  Hills. 

Bing,  Blanche  S 42i  Forest  Ave. 

Bond,  Isabel 1900  Hopkins  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Bratt,  Mary  Cyrene   3414  Burnet  Ave. 

Brawley,  Anna  Marie 933  Clinton  St. 

Brickman,  Amelia  C 4246  Langland  St. 

Brooks,  C.  J 2314  Madison  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Buerger,  Rosa  W 2343  Wheeler  St. 

Burdge,  Alice  V 1626  Chase  Ave. 

Burgess,  Edna 2609  McCormick  Rd.,  Hyde  Park. 

Burke,  Alma   1155  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Bussing,  Stella  R I37I  Myrtle'Ave. 

Campbell,  Sallie  J 1853  Walker  St. 

Cantor,  Evelyn 18  Landon  Court. 

Carroll,  Molly I503  Bremen  St. 

Cist,  Fannie 4800  Hamilton  Ave. 

Clark,  Louise  A 1136  Sherman  Ave. 

Clopper,  Mrs.  Edward  Nicholas  Beechwpod  Ave. 

Cochnower,  May  Ella Deventer  Building,  Walnut  Hills. 

Conley,  Mary   2108  Fulton  Ave. 

Cordesman,  Ida  Louise 3475  Harvey  Ave. 

Corkhill,  Sarah • 1917  Crown  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Cox,  Alice Madisonville,  0. 

Crane,  Amos  M Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 

Crane,  Francis  E 2643  McCormick  Rd.,  Hyde  Park. 

Crowley,  Esther  S 2509  Stanton  Ave. 

Cundy,    Thessie 915    Rogers   Place. 

Dann,   Emma    Madisonville,   0. 

Dann,  Helen    Madisonville,  0. 

Dehner,  Angela .■ 3208  Beresford  Ave. 

Devou,  Alice  Louise 2320  Harper  Ave. 

Dienst,  Ernestine  Mt.  Healthy,  0. 

Dietz,  Lina  V 4024  Huston  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Diserens,  Alice   2711  Price  Ave. 

Eger,  Alfred  1814  Fairfax  Ave. 

Eichenlaub,  Minnie 2715  Euclid  Ave. 

Eichler,  Emil  W 901  Paradrame  Si 

Ellis,  Emery  Ellsworth   2402  Ashland  Ave. 

Elmes,  Elsie  Jane  Tyler 816  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Engelke,  Anna   419  Dorchester  Ave. 
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Engelke,  Frieda 419  Dorchester  Ave. 

Fitzgerald,  Anna  L 3207  Glendora  Ave. 

Foy,  Mary 2917  Eastern  Ave. 

French,  Florence  2444  Observatory  Ave. 

Frick,  Emma  R 4414  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Furness,  Mary  Baker The  Wilhelm,  Avondale. 

Geoghegan,  Mary 2108  Fulton  Ave. 

Gibson,  Bertha   2126  Auburn  Ave. 

Goldberg,   Cecilia 616    Shillito   St. 

Gray,  Nellie    3778  Liston   Ave. 

Grebner,  Elsa 247  Albion   Place. 

Grebner,  Oscar  W 121  St.  Clair  St. 

Grebner,  Paula 247  Albion  Place. 

Haas,  Eleanor  Pearl   Madisonville,  O. 

HaU,  Abbie 1580  Dismont  Ave. 

Hall,  Viola 37  Mitchell  Place. 

Harper,  Grace  M 29  W.  10th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Herbrick,  Josephine •  • 431  Laurel  St. 

Herbst,  Eva   .  .  .' 1308  Locust  St. 

Hermann,  Katie  Clara   335  Milton  St. 

Hibbard,  Laura The  Nelson,  Walnut  Hills. 

Horstman,  Ida  Estella   1914  Crown  St. 

Hottendorf,  Elizabeth   810  Richmond  St. 

Howard,  Emma  Orenda    1563  Linn  St. 

Hughes,  Emma 4228  Dane  Ave. 

Hummel,  Stella  M 922  E.  McMillan  St. 

Isham,  Ida  Creighton 3458  Observatory  Place. 

James,  Sarah  G 2351  Norwood  Ave. 

Johnson,  Laura  Elizabeth 944  Elberon  Ave. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Emma  K 66  Hollister  St. 

Johnston,  John  B 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

Jones,  Winifred The  Gwendolen,  Sta.  C. 

Kasting,  Caroline   2811  Euclid  Ave. 

Keller,  Frank  J 237  Shillito  St. 

Kelley,  Ada  M Madisonville,  O. 

Kelley,  Nellie  W Madisonville,  O. 

Kennedy,  Rabina  Maclean   3536  Zumstein  Ave. 

Kiester,  Muriel  Inez   Plainville,  O. 

Klein,  Johanna   2144  St.  James  Ave. 

Kohler,  Lili 3016  Stanton  Ave. 

Kolbe,  Julia  C x 337  Milton  St. 

Kolker,  Elizabeth 2210  Slane  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Kolker,  Kathryn.  .^. 2210  Slane  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Kreh,  Louise  C.   .  .' 2409  Ohio  Ave. 

Larimer,  Edith  0 262  Carrel   St. 

Lajnnan,  Margaret  E 1731  McMillan   St. 
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Leach,  Marion  B 2621  Stanton  Ave. 

Leaman,  Carrie   1335  Meier  Ave. 

Linhardt,  Alma   245  Rochelle  St. 

Loeb,  Elsa  829  Rockdale  Ave. 

Lyon,  Dora  W 4249  Fergus  St. 

McCluskey,  Elizabeth   414  Torrence  Rd. 

McCullagh,  Harriet  1351  Delta  Ave. 

McDonald,  Katherine  Constance 3556  Bevis  Ave. 

McFarland,  Rose   3542  Shaw  Ave. 

McGuire,  Camilla   1626  Chase  St. 

McGuire,  Lillie * 1626  Chase  St. 

McKinnie,  Ida  Hickman 3825  Eastern  Ave. 

McLeod,  Donald  William 3611  Michigan  Ave. 

McNamara,  Florence 312  W.  7th  St. 

Madden,  Fannie   Madisonville,  0. 

Maddux,  William  H .4745  Winton  Rd. 

Marsh,  Nellie 2260  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Mayhew,  Genevieve  G 1527  Knox  St. 

Melvin,  Hattie  Ellen  3911  Columbia  Ave. 

Moleux,   Marie    Madisonville,  0. 

Moorbrink,  Dorothea 1501  E.  McMillan  St. 

Muehlbach,  Philip 927  McPherson  Ave. 

Mueller,  Elsa 3718  Morris  Place. 

Mulholland,  Ella  M 1841  Josephine  St. 

Murphy,   Ada   Marguerite    241    E.   University  Ave. 

Myers,  Irma 1337  Burdett  Ave. 

Neeb,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E 1705  Sycamore  St. 

Nickel,  Emma 312  McGregor  Ave. 

Noelcke,  Augusta  3213  Glendora  Ave. 

O'Connell,  Eleanor  C 1308  Broadway. 

Odium,  Angelina   L 1504   Hapsburg  St. 

Olhaber,  Virginia 2809  Park  Ave. 

Puckett,  Sada  D 1006  Yale  Ave. 

Rechtin,  Estelle  3104  Gilbert  Ave. 

Reilly,  Emma  C 453  Considine  Ave. 

Reszke,  Max  Richard 571  Howell  Ave. 

Reum,  Emma 2336  Wheeler  St. 

Richards,  Daniel  Smith 309  W.  7th  St. 

Richardson,  Grace  Elizabeth 2484  Observatory  Ave. 

Riesner,  Anna    2541   Westview  Ave. 

Riley,  Ada 30  Albany  Ave. 

Roberts,  Eleanor  M 2514  May  St. 

Robinson,  Laura  L 4649  Hamilton  Ave. 

Roetken,  Emma  L 13  E.  11th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Romaine,  Cora  M 3621  Columbia  Ave. 

Root,  Katherine  K 325  Broadway. 
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Ryan,  Shirley  Burdette 4149  Langland  St. 

Sanford,  Helen  Rose  Madisonville,  O. 

Saunders,  Ida  M 6   Beecher  Building. 

Schadell,  Emma  Gertrude,  Nash  and  Vandyke  Aves.,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Schell,  Emma  Augusta 1536  Waverly  Ave. 

Scholle,  M,  Edna 2613  Cook  St. 

Schrader,  Helen 2442  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Schubert,  Martha  M 1935  Langdon  Ave. 

Schultz,  Rosa Barclay  Flats. 

Schute,  Melanie  A 2916  Hackberry  St. 

Secrest,  Francis  L 215  Oilman  St. 

See,  Amy  G Wyoming,  0. 

Sharp,  Martha   2056  Eastern  Ave. 

Simmons,  Bertha  E 2627  Cleinview  Ave. 

Smith,  Ella 311  Broadway. 

Smith,  Ida  T Madisonville,  O. 

Smith,  Zella  Idelette 244  Gilman  Ave. 

Snyder,  Rebecca   3213  Fredonia  Ave. 

Spellmire,  Mabel  2487  Observatory  Rd. 

Spillard,  Edna  M 2305  Nelson  Ave. 

Starr,  Elizabeth  V 284  McGregor  Ave. 

Staud,  Marie  2516  Ravine  St. 

Staudacher,  Amalia  A 1945  Maple  Ave. 

Stewart,  Emma  Catherine   3235  Beresf ord  Ave. 

Stocker,  Clara 318  Stites  Ave. 

Strasser,  Mary  C 5742  Hamilton  Ave. 

Strong,  Georgine  Louise   253  Southern  Ave. 

Swing,  F.  E 3651  Paxton  Ave. 

Taube,  William  Henry  3507  Bevis  Ave. 

Theobald,  Irma    3027  Woodburn  Ave. 

Thompson,  Matilda 2357  Concord  St. 

Tozzer,  Grace    4155   Hamilton  Ave. 

Tozzer,  Janie  Louise 2410  Jefferson  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Ulm,  Olive  Elizabeth Madisonville,  O. 

Webb,  Luella 2339  Kemper  Lane. 

Webb,  SaUie  H 2339  Kemper  Lane. 

Weidgenant,  Clotilda 923  Churchill  Ave. 

Weissleder,  Anna  Mary 2317  Nelson  Ave. 

Williams,  Katherine  Meredith 4425  Station  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Williams,  Sarah 1318  Burdette  Ave. 

Wilts,  Lou  E 337  Milton  St. 

Wolf,  Christine  M 4235  Brookside  Ave. 

Wolfe,  Laura    Covington,   Ky. 

Woods,  Belle 2156  Sin  ton  Ave. 

Woolman,  Mima  E 2303  Park  Ave. 

Young,  Cora  A The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 
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Young,  Margaret  L 92  Martin  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Zerfass,  Katherine  Beatrice California  St.,  Bond  Hill,  0. 

Zimpelmann,  Frances 3541  Purdue  St. 

Zimpelmann,  Mary  M 3590  Eden  Ave. 

Zinck,  Anna   2171  Barnard  St. 


COLLEGE   FOR  TEACHERS. 

GRADUATES. 

Bauer,  Samuel  G 1733  Fairfax  Ave. 

Bauer,  Stanley 1733  Fairfax  Ave. 

Becker,  Anna  E 924  W.  9th  St. 

Beckett,  Roy 1047  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Breece,  Arthur  Eugene The  Helena,  Helen  St. 

Burnet,  Whittier   3009  Mathers  St. 

Campbell,  James  Monroe 2119  Oakland  Ave.,  Covington,Ky. 

Davis,  James  Monroe 1703  Kinney  Ave. 

Dilley,  Frank  B College  Hill,  0. 

Geismar,  Siegfried 3  Sans  Souci,  Albany  Ave. 

Harvey,  Gertrude  Fay   Woodland  Ave.,  Bond  Hill,  0. 

Johnston,  George  M Blue  Ash,  0. 

Johnston,  Pliny  Andrew 1727  Hewitt  Ave. 

Latz,  Charles  B 878  Rockdale  Ave. 

Levi,  Isabelle  Juliet. 106  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Loeb,  Florence 829  Rockdale  Ave. 

McCombs,  Ethel  Roberts Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

McNelly,  Nanabel   241  W.  McMillan  St. 

Reid,  Harriet 1815  Williams  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Russell,  Francis  M Cor.  Ashland  and  Myrtle  Aves. 

Sanders,  Ethel 2918  Montana  Ave. 

Seat,  Mr^.  Elizabeth  F 4534  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Spiegel,  Grace  820  Laurel  St. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Alma  Holdt 2626  May  St. 

Wolf,  Jane  Esther 3241  Jefferson  Ave. 

Wood,  Milo  N 2442  Ohio  Ave. 

Wurtz,  Louise  B 3025  Beekman  St. 

SENIORS. 

Allgaier,  Marguerite  Susan 2921  Werk  Rd. 

Bahr,  Antoinette  Frances 2416  McMicken  Ave. 

Bell,  Alice  Logan 217  First  Ave. 

Carstens,   Marietta   Belle 4432    Hamilton   Ave. 

Conway,  Mary  Geneva 3608  Eastern  Ave. 

Detraz,  Mary  Julia   641  June  St. 

Franzmeier,  Emma  Katherine   231  Calhoun  St. 

Frederick,  Gertrude  Abbett 3464  Cheviot  Ave. 


% 
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Gerdsen,  Mar^^  Anna  124  Lyons  St. 

Groenland,  Albert  K 815  Glenwood  Ave. 

Halben,  Jr.,  William  von  der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Harrison,  Ellen  Brown   2350  Auburn  Ave. 

Heim,  Mollie 259  McCormick  PI. 

Heise,  Viola  College  Hill,  0. 

Hoffman,  Clarence  Lee    379  Terrace  Ave. 

Humphrey,  Winifred  May 1794  Dreman  Ave. 

Isaacs,  Schachne 702  W.  9th  St. 

Jacobs,  Retta  1311  Locust  St. 

Johnston,  Marcella  Edith   919  Armory  Ave. 

Keller,  Mamie  C 3102  Jefferson  Ave. 

Lanz,  Ida  Blanche 548  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Leimann,  Hattie  L 2205  Cleanay  Ave. 

Levi,  Frances  T 342  Portland  Ave.,  Riverside. 

Letter,  Frederick  D 2425  McMicken  Ave. 

Lynch,  Mary  A. .  .  , 447  E.  5th  St. 

Oehler,  Marie  Elizabeth    935   Elberon  Ave. 

Perin,  Carrie  Mary   2254  Wheeler   St. 

Poole,  Imogene   1342  E.  McMillan  St. 

Ryan,  Hazel  Elizabeth 1988  Fairfax  Ave. 

Stephens,  Maud  Carlyn 3218  Harrison  Ave. 

Strubbe,  Alf rida  Anna 2833  Winslow  Ave. 

Tangeman,  Elsie  S 2706  Eden  Ave. 

Vawter,  Maude   355  Bryant  Ave. 

Williamson,  Anna 4229  Langland  St. 

JUNIORS. 

Acomb,  Helen  Janet,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O 5642  Ridge  Ave.^ 

Austin,  Jennie 1110  Lincoln  Ave. 

Bingel,  Doris  A 1602  Sycamore  St. 

Black,  Eleanor  L 2125  Fulton  Ave.,  W.  H. 

Carrington,   Sarah  Tucker 341   Forest  Ave. 

Davidson,  Alvina,  Price  Hill •  • First  Ave. 

Dehner,  Rosina  Mary Home  City,  0. 

Draper,  M.  Ruth,  Bond  Hill,  O 1306  Summit  Ave. 

Feldman,  Erna  M.,  Covington,  Ky '.  .  1623  Greenup  St. 

Frazier,  Sallie  P 2829  Preston  St. 

Haehnle,  Elmer  C 830  York  St. 

Hamilton,  Mildred,  Arlington  Heights,  O Orchard  Ave. 

Healy,  Carolyn 4026  Clifton  Ave. 

1  Kreuck,  Josephine .48  Liddell  Place. 

Metzger,  Ruth  Harriet 516  Hickman  Ave. 

Minor,  Gladys 2018  Burnet  Ave. 

Morsbach,   Edith 415    Rockdale  Ave. 

Pirman,  Hilda  F 956  Martin  St. 

Reedy,  Laura  A 120  E.  9th  St. 
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Renner,  Ruth  Clara 876  Buena  Vista  Place. 

Ries,  Clara  E 2073  [larrison  Ave. 

Rowell,  Florence  Anna  . . .  •  • 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Santen,  Florence 734  W.  7th  St. 

Schriver,  Anna Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Stratemeyer,  Norma 427  Warner  St. 

Strautmann,  Alma 4312  Liston  Ave. 

Tate,  Mary  Lee 1135  Lincoln  Ave. 

Thilly,  Christel 3205  Bishop  St. 

Volkert,  Nora,  Winton  Place 550  Epworth  Ave. 

Warnking,  May , . .  3947  Gould  Ave. 

Willis,  Clara  G 1243   Chapel  St. 

Wulff ,  Gretchen  von  der  Planitz 395  Terrace  Ave. 


ART  STUDENTS. 

Belleville,  Laura Terrace  Park,  0. 

Dodd,  Jessie  H 114  Wellington  Place. 

Guthrie,  Ellen  F 1220  London  Ave. 

Halliday,  Laura,  College  Hill,  0 5450  Hamilton  Ave. 

Hargrave,  Ruth  C 2720  Price  Ave. 

Jewett,  Almira 541  Ridgeway  Ave. 

McLaughlin,  Pansy 928  Nassau  St. 

Miller,  Elizabeth,  Evanston 1649  Jonathan  Ave. 

Pfaff inger,  Hilda 52  Graham  St. 

Rosenstein,  Bertha 3229  Ashland  Ave. 

Schueler,  Doretta  H 1617  Pullen  Ave. 

Slater,  Josephine,  Hamilton,  O N.  17th  St. 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Ball,  Frank  H Madisonville,  0. 

Beinhart,  Emma 3130  Bishop  St. 

Bigler,  Elberta  May,  Lockland,  0 219  Williams  St. 

Brill,  Elma,  Norwood,  0 3930  Huston  Ave. 

Burdge,  Alice  V 1626  Chase  Ave. 

Cadman,  William  S.,  Norwood,  O 4229  Grove  Ave. 

Carter,  Jennie Station  K. 

Chidlaw,  William  M Cleves,  0. 

Clephane,  Ulysses  D 651   McMillan  S^. 

Collins,  Bessie  Dods Montgomery,  0. 

Coulthard,  Charles  R Cleves,  0. 

Cox,  Zenobia 1744  Jester  St. 

Crane,  Amos  M Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 

Crane,  W.  B 4521  Montgome  -y  R(J- 

Cronin,  John Mt.  Washington,  0. 
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Crowe,   Emily 757    Piircell   Ave. 

Dauman,  Clara 3532   Edwards   Rd. 

Donnelly,   Edith 4307   Hamilton   Ave. 

Dunn,  Fanny ••.... 469  Considine  Ave. 

,    Flinchpaugh,  W.  H Sayler  Park,  O. 

Harper,  Berta  B.,  Newport,  Ky 29  W.  10th  St. 

Harris,  Georgine  B 726  W.  7th  St. 

Hayes,  Frank  M Station  L. 

Heck,  Jean  O 3757  Darwin  Ave. 

Hecker,   Clara 613   Elm   St. 

Hecker,  Edna  M 613  Elm  St. 

Hill,  Edith  A 3327  Cheviot  Ave. 

Holder,  Jr.,  F.  M 3028  Montclair  Ave. 

Holdt,  Clara  W 421  Ludlow  Ave. 

Howell,  Helen  1 2611  Ashland  Ave. 

Johnson,  C.  Edwin 131   Huntington  Place. 

Johnson,  Clifford  V 4918  Chase  St. 

Johnston,  J.  B 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

I    Johnston,  M.  H 116  E.  9th  St. 

Kaef er,  William 407  Ludlow  Ave. 

Klein,  Mrs.  F.  M 510  Union  St. 

I    Klein,  Johanna 2144  St.  James  Ave. 

Koch,  John  Gustave 2343  Park  Ave. 

i    Kohnky,  Irene  Rosamonde Crown  St.  and  Essex  PI. 

Kolbe,  Julia  C. .  .^ 337  Milton  St. 

!    Lane,  Mary ' 1027   Wesley  Ave. 

j    Livingston,  Sara Delhi,  0. 

I    Luse,  Cora  Edith Mt.   Healthy,   O. 

McGarry,  Amy  W 4242  Langland  St. 

Mclntire,  Warren  Wallace,  Norwood,  O 2318  Williams  Ave. 

McKenzie,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  Mt  Lookout,  O Nash  Ave. 

Mahler,  Agnes 3305  Monteith   Place^ 

I     Matichly,  Sebastian  J.,  Hartwell,  O 5  Oak  Ave. 

Monce,  Ulysses  Lincoln,  St.  Bernard,  O 306  Delman  Ave. 

Muehlbach,  PhiHp 927  McPherson  Ave. 

Neff,  Isabel  Howard 2519  Auburn  Ave. 

Outcalt,  Ethel  L 6  Aragon  ApartmAits. 

Parham,  Hartwell 1237   Lincoln  Ave. 

Porter,  Jennie  D •. 733  W.  Court  St. 

Powell,  Caroline  A 2854  Stanton  Ave. 

1     Redd,  Mary  Geneva   2533  Gilbert  Ave. 

'     Regenstein,  Anna Ft,  Thomas,  Ky. 

Richards,  Daniel  Smith  309  W.  7th  St. 

Ross,  Martha  Hall 2810  Preston  St. 

Schafer,  Susanna,  Elmwood  Place,  0 502  Center  Hill  Ave. 

Schlotman,  Robert  C 1817  Fairmount  Ave. 
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Schoepfel,  Cora •  • 832  Clinton  St. 

Schwarberg,  Hazel   .' 230  Isabella  St. 

Shelow,  Elizabeth,  Newport,  Ky 914  Central  Ave. 

Sinnett,  Lottie  M 1027  Wesley  Ave. 

Strasser,  Carolyn,  College  Hill,  0 5742  Hamilton  Ave. 

Strasser,  Mary  C,  College  Hill,  0 5742  Hamilton  Ave. 

Trisler,  Anna  H , Sayler  Park,  0. 

Walker,  Clarence  R 2856  Erie  Ave. 

Ward,  Bertha 20  E.  8th  St. 

Warren,  Mame  E.,  Carthage,  0 303  W.  2d  St. 

White,  Inez  M  1409  Grand  Ave. 

Wiedemer,  Celia  B.,  Norwood,  0 4821  Linden  Ave, 

Wilson,  Florence  Leona 229  Congress  Ave. 

Wolfe,  Laura Covington,  Ky. 

Wood,  Edwin  E.,  Westwood R.  R.  7. 

KINDERGARTNERS. 

Ayers,  Mar jorie 6  Linton  St. 

Bellamy,  Marjorie  E 6  Linton  St. 

Brockmann,  Eva  H,  Norwood,  O Main  and  Cypress  Aves. 

Chadwick,  Mary  A 4269  Williamson  Place. 

Chambers,  Alice  E.,  Norwood,  0 2553  Melrose  Ave. 

Cramer,  Elizabeth 430  Ludlow  Ave. 

Davy,  Jeannette 2116  Auburn  Ave. 

Deputy,  Ruth  G.,  Norwood,  O 1938  Hudson  Ave. 

Dickson,  Oliva  A.,  Norwood,  0 2321  Mound  Ave. 

Dornseifer,  Ethel 3823  Edgewood  Ave. 

Findlay,  Elizabeth 761  Mt.  Hope  Rd. 

Gibert,  Marie 1824  Fairfax  Ave. 

Glascock,  Ruth Hyde  Park. 

Gregg,  Grace  E 1927  Kinney  Ave. 

Hamburger,  Clara  G.,  Avondale 770  Greenwood  Ave. 

Hand,  Ruth 614  June  St. 

Harris,  Elizabeth  G 3901  Llewellyn  St. 

Huggins,  Myrtie  M 1335  Burdette  Ave. 

Humphreys,  Rebecca  Keyt 2626  Melrose  Ave. 

Hyde,  Jeannette  J 814  Lincoln  Ave. 

Jackson,  Edna  C,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O 6145  Main  Ave. 

Kearney,  Nannie  E 20  E.  8th  St. 

Knuth,  Nellie  W.,  Bond  Hill,  O.  . . .' 1306  Yarmouth  Ave. 

Kraemer,  Garnet 3646  Michigan  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Landman,  Eva   658  June  St. 

Loesch,  Elsie  C 237  Loraine  Ave. 

Michelson,  Eva    3350  Burnet  Ave. 

Monce,  Vivien St.  Bernard,  0. 

Oskamp,  Helen,  Wyoming,  0 201  Worthington  Ave. 

Poole,  Emily 2906  Woodburn  Ave. 
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Pressler,  Estelle   3649  Archer  St. 

Rains,  Marie  C Maryville,  Ky. 

Reed,  Jane  S.,  Avondale 6  Linton  St. 

Reinecke,  Mary  D 3411  Clifton  Ave. 

Renzelman,  Elsie  V 142  Shepard  Ave. 

Rohan,  Mary,  Wyoming-,  O 329  Beech  Ave. 

Ryan,   Mary   W 1988    Fairfax   Ave. 

Tilghman,  Lida  L.,  Clifton 23  Parkside  Building. 

Weakley,  Alice  H.,  Avondale 3435  Highland  PI. 

Whitacre,    Mabel Morrow,    0. 

Whiteman,  Kate  H Riverside. 

Williams,  Sallie  E 2927  Monfort  Ave. 


Those   in   courses   given   by   instructors   of  the   College   for 
Te&chers  for  which  registration  is  not  required  at  the  University: 


Amann,  Adelia 
Andrews,  M.  F. 
Arundel,  J.   F. 
Boyd,  Emma 
Brammer,  Faye 
Brisbin,   Mollie 
Brockman,  Eva 
Chadwick,  Mary  Alice 
Davidson,  C.  L. 
Diserens,  Elizabeth 
Dolan,  Edith 
Emig,  G.  C. 
Findlay,   Elizabeth 
Gref,  Mary  Jeanette 
Gregg,   Grace   E. 
Hanselman,  C.  F. 
Hauer,  J.   S. 
Healy,  Marie 
Huggins,  Mirtie  M. 
Jackson,  Edna 
Johnson,  C.  V. 


Marsh,    A.    T. 
Maury,  Madelaine  A. 
Michelson,   Eva 
Oskamp,  Helen 
Patton,  O.  M. 
Porter,  Charles  H. 
Pressler,   Estelle  L. 
Roberts,   E.   D. 
Rohan,  Mary 
Root,  Florence  E. 
Ryan,   Mary  W. 
Sawyer,   E.   M. 
Schwartz,   Albert 
Strouse,   W.  J. 
Thiesing,    Alice    S. 
Tilghman,   Louise 
Webster,  A.  R. 
Whitson,    Laura 
Willey,  Andrew  J. 
Winn,  Pearl 


COLLEGE    OF   ENGINEERING. 

SENIORS. 

Andrew,  Charles  Stuart,  E.  E 2600  Shaw  Ave. 

Bess,  Earl,  Ch.  E Hamilton,  O. 

Buvinger,  Wilson  Jewett,  Ch.  E No.  7  The  Nelson  Flats. 

Goldblatt,  David,  C.  E 641  Richmond  St. 
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Holzwarth,  Charles,  Ch.  E 2372  Victor  Ave. 

Hyndman,  Frederick  William,  C.  E.  .  .324  Mills  Ave., 

Wyoming,  0. 

Jahnke,  Charles  B.,  M.  E 29  Mulberry  St. 

Kersey,  Ralph  B.,  E.  E 317  Jackson  St.,  Carthage,  0.  a 

Kilgour,  Charles  Edmund,  C.  E.,  5651  Hamilton  Ave.,  r 

College  mil,  0. 

Kinker,  Edvi^ard  Herman,  Ch.  E 3119  Borrman  Ave. 

Kistner,  Amor  Edward,  C.  E 20  Calhoun  St. 

Koenig,  Henry  Frederick,  Ch.  E 2846  May  St. 

Maas,  Julian,  Ch.  E 319  Rockdale  Ave. 

Reenan,  James  Charles,  C.  E 432  E.  3d  St. 

Reinke,  John  G.,  C.  E Boudinot  Ave. 

Reiter,  Hoyes,  C.  E Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 

Schuessler,  Gustave,  -Ch.  E 2541  Vine  St. 

Wayne,  Byron  H.,  E.  E Gholsoa  Ave. 

Williams,  Walter  Ward,  E.  E 3718  Meade  Ave. 

JUNIORS. 

Branson,  James  Eli,  B.  E.  E Wyoming,  0. 

Crosley,  Lewis  Marion,  B.  C.  E College  Hill,  0. 

Donough,  Robert  Park,  B.  C.  E 515  Sycamore  St. 

Fosdick,  Cedric  Earl,  B.  C.  E Bushnell  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Hill,  Charles  Owen,  B.  C.  E 64  E.  19th  St.,  Cov.,  Ky. 

Janssen,  John  Williams,  B.  C.  E 1508  Elm  St. 

Knoebel,  Carl  B.,  B.  M.  E 610  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Kranz,  Henry  H.,  B.  C.  E 2130  Pogue  Ave. 

McAlpin,  George  W.,  B.  C.  E 530  E.  Fourth  St. 

Reif,  Wm.  W.,  B.  Ch.  E 53  Parker  St. 

Skinner,  Charles  W.,  B.  C.  E 3107  W.  8th  St.,  P.  H. 

Smyth,  Paul  Henry,  B.  Ch.  E Mt.  Healthy,  0. 

Stratemeyer,  Edwin  A.,  B.  E.  E 427  Warner  St. 

Taylor,  James  J.,  B.  C.  E 347  Sims  Ave.,  Wyoming,  0. 

Thau,  Walter  Erwin,  B.  E.  E...3916  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Witte,  Raymond  Charles,  B.  C.  E 2627  Moorman  Ave. 

» 

SOPHOMORES. 

Allen,  John  Andrew,  B.  C.  E 612  W.  8th  St. 

Bennett,  Fred  Arthur,  B.  M.  E 2808  Melrose  Ave. 

Biedinger,  Jr.,  John   Robert,   B.   C.   E 1102   McMillan  St. 

Easton,  Russell  Morrison,  B.  C.  E 119  W.  7th  St. 

Goettle,  Richard  Joseph,  B .  C .  E ...  622  Orient  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Hammel,  Stanley  Samuel,  B.  C.  E Lockland,  0. 

Helbig,  Arthur  Stanley,  B.  C.  E Groesbeck,  0. 

Highton,  Aubrey  Henry,  B.  Ch.  E.  .1026  Madison  Ave.,  Cov.  Ky. 
Koenig,  Gustav,  B.  Ch.  E 2934  Spring  Grove  Ave. 
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Miller,  Fred,  B.  C.  E 730  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Nagel,  Herbert  Lincoln,  B.  C.  E Clark  St.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Neuffer,  George  Totten,  B.  C.  E Patterson  St.,  Lockland,  O. 

Nimmo,   Charles   Franklin,    B.    E.    E Delhi,    O. 

SchaeflFer,  Charles  Langdon,  B.  Ch.  E 439  Shillito  St. 

Steinkoenig,  Louis  Adrian,  B.  Ch.  E Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Story,  Edward,  B.   E.   E 2798  W.  6th   St. 

Varner,  James  Huston,  B.  C.  E.  .758  Epworth  Ave.,  Winton  Fl. 

FRESHMEN. 

Barr,  Ingle  W.,  B.  C.  E 1231  Grace  Ave. 

Batsner,  Arthur  M.,  B.  M.  E 238  Albany  Ave. 

Bloom,  Charles  L 315  W.  6th  St. 

Droege,  Frederick,  B.  Ch.  E .  . .  .  604  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Fortmueller,  Ernst  W.,  B.  C.  E 625  Delhi  Ave. 

Frank,  Carl  S.,   B.   E.   E Lawrenceburg,   Ind. 

Maischer,  John  V.,  B.  E.  E 507  Terrace  Ave. 

Schear,  Harvey,   B.   Ch.   E 16  E.  6th   St. 

Stewart,  John  H.,  B.  E.  E 2122  St.  James  Ave. 

Witte,  Russell  B.,  B.  C.  E 2627  Moorman  Ave. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Bonnell,  William  Walter,  B.  M.  E 2314  Nelson  Ave. 

Cook,  James  B.,  B.  C.  E 1045  Wesley  Ave. 

Eid,   Philip,   B.   C.    E 421   Catherine   St. 

Hinchman,  Edward,  B.  C.  E Fern  Bank,  O. 

Hunsche,  Walter  H.,  B.  E.  E 1807  Highland  Ave. 

Wente,  Ellworth,   B.   E.   E 3153   Harvey   Ave. 

FOURTH  YEAR  COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

Binns,-Geo.  Walter,  M.  E.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  and  2614  Dennis  St. 

Conner,  Arthur  Burnell,  E.  E 1034  Findlay  St. 

Cook,  Howard  Boardman,  E.  E Milford,  O. 

Cragg,  Walston  Shelby,  M.  E.,  732  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Getz,  Charles  Howard,  M.  E 2091  Harrison  Ave. 

Goodwin,  PhiHp  Howard,  E.  E.,  2411  Highland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Hart,  Alden  Leonard,  E.  E 1845  Kinney  Ave. 

Hermann,  Joseph  M.,  M.  E Homestead  PI.,  Westwood. 

Humphreys,  Howard  Brownell,  M.  E.,  O'Fallon  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 
Johnson,  Robert  Leroy,  Ch.  E.,  604  Dayton  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

McComas,  Ralph   Turpin,   E.   E 2152   Alpine   PI. 

Otting,  Elmer  Frederick,  M.  E 3908  Glenway  Ave. 

Paulsen,  Jr.,  Richard  John,  E.  E 3778  Union  Ave. 

Plueddeman,  R.  Oscar,  E.  E 3133  Hackberry  St. 

Ransom,  Pryce  J.,  M.  E 1719  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rowell,  John  Thomas,  M.  E 849  Hutchins  Ave. 
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THIRD  YEAR  COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

Bissmeyer,  Albert  Henry,  E.  E 2822  Highland  Ave. 

Federle,  Joseph  Candidus,  E.  E Hamilton,  0. 

Freeman,  Benjamin  W.,  M.  E 870  Hutchins  Ave. 

Frohman,  Nathan  Sigmund,  Ch.  E 847  Rockdale  Ave. 

Gearhart,  Shirley  Zurmehly,  M.  E.,  Chillicothe,  O.  &  119  Parker. 

Grotlisch,  Victor  Edward,  Ch.  E 1511  Baymiller  St. 

Guntrum,  Ernst,  M.  E.,  Evansville,  Ind.  &  1037  Academy  Ave. 
Haines,  Philip  Goble,  E.  E.,  Payette,  Idaho  &  2411  Highland  Ave. 
Hewett,  Arthur  Challis,  E.  E.,  4411  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 
Jefferson,  William  Harold,  E.   E., 

Bloomingburg,  O.  &  1022  Hulbert  Ave. 

Krampe,  Hugo  John,  M.  E 1742  Queen  City  Ave. 

Mc  Leod,  Earl  Hudson,  Ch.  E .  .  .  1906  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Malone,  Charles  Joseph,  M.  E.,  Chillicothe,  O.  &  119  Parker  St 

Mathewson,  James  Stanley,  M.  E '....4222  Chambers  St. 

Miller,  George  Kinsinger,  E.  E., 

Bcllefontaine,  O.  &  3835  Burwood  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 
Montgomery,  Walter  Henry,  M.  E., 

Washington,  C.  H.,  O.  &  3003  Scioto  St. 
Morrison,  Robert  Hall,  E.  E.,  Jackson,  Miss.  &  119  Parker  St. 

Morrow,  Lester  Caydon,  M.  E Atlanta,  Ga.  &  Sta.  R. 

Nickels,  Samuel  Walter,  M.  E 1406  John  St. 

Oehler,  Willis  Alward  E.  E 935  Elberon  Ave. 

Peaslee,  Willetts,  M.  E 2356  Ohio  Ave. 

Pinkerton,  Clarence  Short,  E.  E., 

Washington  C.  H.,  0.  &  1022  Hulbert  Ave. 
Reller,  Otto  Robert,  M.  E.,  Evansville,  Ind.  &  2409  Clifton  Ave. 
Robinson,  Max  Brewster,  M.  E.,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  &  3003  Scioto  St. 

Royer,  Earl  Buford,  M.  E 3516  Sedler  St.,  P.  H. 

Smith,  James  Thomas,  M.  E Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 

Smith,  Walter  Lewis,  E.  E., 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.  &  1911  Sherman  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 
Stacy,  John  Abbott,  Ch.  E.,  1135  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Stewart,  Harry  Morton,  M.  E.,  Springfield,  O.  &  2624  Dennis  St. 
Zange,  Max,  E.  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  &  Delta  Tau  Delta  House. 

SECOND  YEAR  COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

Anstead,  Taylor  William,  Ch.  E.,  908  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky 
Bodenstein,  William  Edward,  M.  E.,  827  Ann  St.,  Newport,  Ky 

Breitenbach,  Herman  John,  M.  E 28  Mulberry  St 

Brueggeman,  John  G.,  E.  E Ill  W.  University  Ave 

Brunk,  George  Washington,  E.   E Madisonville,  0 

Gierke,  Ernst  George,  E.  E 2541  Vine  St 

Colburn,  Bethel  Vincent,  M.  E.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  &  2343  Guy  St, 
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Davis,  Adolph  H.,  E.  E 2625  Cleinview  Ave, 

Flohr,  Ralph  Charles,  M.  E.,  253  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Hauck,  Richard  John,  M.  E 231  Fosdick  St. 

Hunt,  Howard  Chapman,  E.  E 3350  Carthage  Pike. 

Lytle,  Charles  Walter,  M.  E.,.  .Wolcott,  N.  Y.  &  2343  Guy  St, 

Minks,  Floyd  Grover,  Ch.  E 62  N.  Mitchell  Ave, 

Nocka,  Karl  William,  E.  E., 

Hamilton,  O.  &  4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Peets,  Wilbur  J.,  M.  E Toulon,  111.  &  2363  Guy  St. 

Perry,  Stanley,  E.  E 84  W.  5th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Roehm,  Erwin  Grant,  M.  E 714  McMillan  St. 

Ryland,  Donald,  M.  E 4107  Huston  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Schneider,  Joseph  Herman,  M.  E 521  John  St. 

Tangeman,  Walter  W.,  M.  E ' 2706  Eden  Ave, 

Zugelter,  Geo.  Emil,  M.  E.,  207  Elliot  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  O. 

FIRST  YEAR  COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

Baker,   Edgar,   C.   E 2562   Euclid  Ave, 

Beals,  Charles  Wearne,  E.  E.,  St.  Petersburg,  Pa.&  Marshall  Ave, 

Beck,  Eldon  Earl,  M.  E Glenmore  and  Montana  Aves. 

Becker,  Paul  Frederick,  M.  E 2184  Harrison  Ave. 

Binder,  John  Hans,  M.  E 723  Linden  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Bishop,  James  Stanley,  E.  E 2345  Kemper  Lane. 

Bleekman,  John  Albert,  M.  E.  .Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  &  2423  Ohio  Ave. 

Boulware,  Arthur  McFain,  C.  E 1354  Grace  Ave. 

Bramer,  Alexander  Leonard,  E.  E., 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  &  4825  Eastern  Ave, 

Buehler,  Edwin  Charles,  C.  E 2729  Scioto  St. 

Chalkley,  Curtis  Rathbone,  M.  E..  .1625  Holman  Ave.,  Cov.,  Ky. 
'  Chisholm,  James  Carpenter,  E.  E., 

4603  Chestnut  St.,  Madisonville,  O. 

Colligan,  Arthur  Peter,  C.  E 2482  Paris  St. 

Crawley,  Jr.,  David,  C.  E Sullivan,  Ind.  &  2218  Ohio  Ave. 

Dartnall,  Thomas  William,  C.  E Lockland,  O. 

Dillard,  Louis  Earle,  M.  E.  .Lebanon,  Tenn.  &  2605  Norwood  Ave. 

Eggers,  Albert  H.,  M.  E 2949  Harrison  Ave, 

Engdahl,  Frederick  William,  C.  E., 

I  Ortonville,  Minn.  &  2514  Dennis  St. 

|PalIey,  Richard  Mitchell,  M.  E., 
I    '  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.  &  467  Riddle  Rd, 

I  Preericks,  Erwin  Charles,  M.  E 1315  Lincoln  Ave, 

Goheen,  Richard  Chriswell,  M.  E.,  Wooster,  O.  &  3003  Scioto  St, 
Gordon,  Arthur  Wentworth,  M.  E.,  . 

I  Lexington,  Mo.  &  370  Howell  Ave. 

'  Graef,  August  Philip,  M.  E 2014  Freeland  Ave, 

Greaves,  Jr.,  William  Allen,  M.  E 3525  Michigan  Ave. 
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Hammel,  Clarence  William,  C.  E Pleasant  Ridge,  0.  ' 

Hanson,  Harry  Roger,  M.  E 415  Ada  St. 

Harding,  Jr.,  Edward  Crittenden,  C.  E Milford,  Q. 

Harned,   Mark  Lafayette,  M.   E., 

Chickaska,  Okla.  &  2213  Guy  St. 

Harris,  Alexander  Henry,  M.  E Glendale,  0. 

Hill,  Walter  Ormsby,  C.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  &  2382  Wheeler  St. 

Hines,  George  Homer,  M.  E Toulon,  111.  &  2363  Guy  St. 

Howard,  Jerome  Michel,  M.  E 505  Oak  St.   . 

Hurxthal,  A.  O.,  M.  E.,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.  &  2383  Wheeler  St.  .1 

Jones,  Rufus  Bell,  M.  E Columbia  Ave.,  Madisonville,  0:;|,| 

Kihn,    William    Johnson,    E.    E.,  ; 

Hamilton,  O.  &  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 
Klein,  Chester  Thomas,  M.  E., 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.  &  485  Riddle  St. 

Kraft,  Frederick  Gray,  M.  E Chicago,  111.  &  2213  Guy  St. 

Lange,  Charles  Henry  Louis,  C.  E., 

Ortonville,  Minn.  &  2614  Dennis  St. 
McGlasson,  Ralph  Soards,  Ch.  E., 

1935  Cleneay  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Mitchell,  Miron  Allen,  M.  E 213  North  St. 

Mittendorf,  Harvey  Clarence,  C.  E 129  W.  Liberty  St. 

Monaghan,  Walter  Ingram,  M.  E 1913  Kinney  Ave. 

Niermann,  Theodore  H.,  C.  E 2411  Clifton  Ave. 

Parker,  Elmer  Neil,  M.  E.,  Addison,  N.  Y.  &  2382  Wheeler  St. 

Peets,  George  Kenneth,  M.  E Toulon,  111.  &  2363  Guy  St. 

Plueddemann,  Edward  Westley,  M.  E 3133  Hackbarry  St. 

Race,  Richard  Mann,  M.  E 84  W.  Fifth  St.,  Cov.,  Ky. 

Raitt,  Charles  C,  E.  E 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Reed,  Robert  Findley,  Ch.  E 1123  Yale  Ave. 

Rucker,  Tom  John,  M.  E Fayette,  Mo.  &  4708  Eastern  Ave. 

Schauer,  Lee  Laurence,  M.  E 1677  PuUan  Ave. 

Sharp,  Stanley  Clement,  M.  E.,  Blanchester,  O.  &  Marshall  Ave. 
Sharkey,    William    Edward,    M.    E., 

Amanda,  O.  &  Union  &  Marion  Aves. 
Sheriff,  John  Waters,  E.  E., 

Williamsport,  Pa.  &  370  Howell  Ave. 

Snow,  Albert  Folger,  M.  E 4296  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  0. 

Strait,  Clay  Mortimer,  E.  E Homer,  N.  Y.  &  301  Calhoun  St. 

Swinney,  Stuart  La  Force,  M.  E., 

Bloomfield,  Iowa  &  4825  Eastern  Ave. 

Taylor,  Charles  Henry,  C.  E 715  Purcell  Ave. 

Taylor,  Walter  W.,  E.  E Hammond,  La.  &  2382  Wheeler  St. 

Thomas,  Frank  Corbett,  M.  E.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  &  2340  Guy  St.  tl 
Tilden,  Chauncey  Morgan,  C.  E.,  Vernon,  Mich.  &  301  Calhoun  St.  il 

Warrington,  Charles  Mitchell,  E.  E 3109  Gilbert  Ave. 

Weber,  Carlisle  Ulrich,  M.  E 709  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky.    - 
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Westonhoff,  Alphonse  Mueller,  C.  E 2621  Fenton  St. 

Williams,  Richard,  C.  E 622  Crown  St. 

Wood,  Charles  Estes,  Ch.  E Glenway  Ave.,  Wyoming,  0. 

Wood,  Robert  Jones,  C.  E ; New  Richmond,  O. 

Yetter,  Ortel  Herbert,  M.  E Shirley,  Ind.  &  2382  Wheeler  St. 

COLLEGE   OF    LAW. 
THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 

Beebe,    Henry    Edwin,   Jr Sidney,    0. 

Bevis,  Howard  Landis,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Bowen,  Bernard  Cox.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Clement,  Orin  Clark,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

La   Belle,   Mo. 
Crawford,  Leonard  J.,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Yale  University, 

Ft  Thomas,  Ky. 
Dosch,  Michael  John,  A.  B.,  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Tell  City,  Ind. 

Dye,  John  Van  Ausdal    Eaton,  O. 

Dye,  Robert  Campbell Eaton,  O. 

Franks,  Edwin  William   Cincinnati, 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  Ph.  B.,  Yale  University,  Cincinnati. 

Hayes,  Edward  L Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Heisel,   Elmer   Rudolph    Cincinnati. 

Hoban,  Nicholas  John,  A.  M.,  St.  Xavier  College. .  .Cincinnati. 
Isaacs,  Nathan  T.,  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincinnati. .  .Cincinnati. 

Koehler,  Harry  Joseph,  Jr Hamilton,  O. 

Lee,  Wallace  C Campbellsburg,  Ky. 

i  Lehmann,  Carl  Blayney,  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Wooster, 

Spring  Dale,  O. 

Moeser,  Edgar  Ralph,  A.  B.,  Kenyon  College Zanesville,  0. 

Nunn,   Theodore   Thomas    Hartwell,    O. 

Orr,  Loran  Earl    Cincinnati. 

Ralston,  Frank  Anderson,  A.  B.,  Miami  University,  Macomb,  111. 

Ransom,  Edwin  P Covington,  Ky. 

Richmond,  John  A.,  A.  M.,  Georgetown  College,  Covington,  Ky. 

Risinger,  Harry  Lester   Eaton,  O. 

Schmuck,  Thomas  Kirby,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati. 
Shepard,  William  Hughes,  B.  S.,  Denison  University, 

Wyoming,  O. 

Tatgenhorst,  Charles  F.  W.,  Jr Cincinnati, 

Waddle,  Benjamin  Lee  Somerset,  Ky. 

j  Wright,  Eldon  James Newport,  Ky. 

!  SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 

Allen,  Marston,  A.  B.,  Harvard  University Glendale,  0. 

Bradbury,    George    E Gallipolis,    O. 
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Burch,  Robert  B.,  A,  B.,  Yale  University Cincinnati. 

Byland,  Wayne  D Walton,  Ky. 

Durbin,   Floyd   Elmer    Hamilton,   0. 

Espey,   Robert  H Rising  Sun,   Ind. 

Finn,   Martin   G Cincinnati. 

Freiberg,  Leonard  H.,  A.  B,,  Yale  Univei;^ity Cincinnati. 

Graef ,  Albert  A Cincinnati. 

Hertwig,  Earl  Stanley   Norwood,  0. 

Hines,  John  Martin,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  St.  Louis  University,  Cincinnati. 

Hunemeyer,  Littlef ord  Louis    ; Cincinnati. 

Jellison,  George  E Cincinnati. 

Johnson,  Sherrard  M Portsmouth,  0. 

Keeling,  Ralph  T Cincinnati. 

Kerrigan,   Philip   O Aurora,   Ind. 

Kraw,  Rolland  L.,  A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Bowling  Green,  0. 

Lillie,   Edward  H Cincinnati. 

McCallister,  Edgar  W.,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati. 
Morrow,  Thomas  Henry,  A.  B.,  University  of  Colorado, 

Cincinnati. 

Pearce,  William  H Cincinnati. 

Ramsey,  John  W.  LeM Newport,  Ky. 

Rappaport,  Jacob  E Cincinnati. 

Sawyer,  Charles  A.,  A.  B.,  Oberlin  College Cincinnati. 

Spraul,  Clarence  E.,  A.  B.,  St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati. 

Thiessen,  John  B.,  A.  M.,  St.  Xavier  College. .  .  .Covington,  Ky. 
Ward,  Joel  H Ludlow,  Ky. 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 

Basler,  Carl  Ernest,  A.  B.,  Miami  University Cincinnati. 

Bohlander,  John   Cincinnati. 

Bonham,  Frank  Salisbury Washington  C.  H.,  0. 

Brown,  Audley  Harold  Cincinnati. 

Dale,  Morris  James  Cincinnati. 

Gallagher,  Andrew  C Cincinnati. 

Harris,  Arthur  Marc Cincinnati. 

Herold,  George  James   Bellevue,  Ky. 

Hoffmeister,  Charles  Herbert,  A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati. 

Howell,  Frederick  William   Dayton,  0. 

Likens,  Edith,  A.  B.,  Centenary  College Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Mardorf ,  Edward  August   Norwood,  0. 

Moorman,  Gregor  B.,  A.  B.,  St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati. 

O'Brien,  Raymond  H Findlay,  0. 

Patterson,   George  Carrie Middletown,  0. 

Pickrel,   William   Gillespie Jackson,  0. 
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Pollock,  Arthur    Cincinnati. 

Roberts,  Fred  Garfield   Waterloo,  O. 

Rosenbaum,  David  Cincinnati. 

Shine,  Rose  Jennings Covington,  Ky. 

Smith,  Harry  N Austin,  O. 

Stenger,  William  Joseph   Cincinnati. 

Valerio,  Amerigo  James Cincinnati. 

Wales,  Philip Cincinnati. 

Wellman,  George  J Cincinnati. 

Wilfert,  Ernest  W Cincinnati. 

Williamson,   Ezra   Earl    Cincinnati. 

Wood,  James  Arthur   Georgetown,  O. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

SENIORS. 

Berry,  John  Hoadly   Hillsboro,  O. 

Bloom,  Oscar  Edwin   Aurora,  Ind. 

Brock,  Earl  Ernst   JefFersonville,  O. 

Burton,  Cosper  Aid,  O. 

Conway,  Marinus  Willett    Cincinnati. 

Ervin,  Charles  Kenneth Greenfield,  O. 

Esterman,  Joseph  R Cincinnati. 

Finney,  John  M Cedarville,   O. 

Fonts,  John  Daniel    West  Alexandria,  O. 

Gaballah,  Rezgallah Miniah,  Egypt. 

Getelson,   Joseph    Cincinnati. 

Graf,  William  Joseph   Cincinnati. 


Hamsher,  John  Fremont   St.  Paris,  O. 

Hansen,  George  Hart   Guilford,  Ind. 

Harris,  Fred  Halsie Rising  Sun,  Ind. 

Heath,  Earl  Eugene Vevay,  Ind. 

Heizer,  Lewis  Wade  Georgetown,  O. 

Hunter,  Joseph  Nathaniel  Rayland,  O. 

•Jones,   Charley   Curtis    Walton,    Ky. 

Kennedy,  Charles  P Cincinnati. 

Kennedy,  Clifford  C Laurel,  O. 

King,   George   Wesley    Ironton,   O. 

Korb,  David  Adam    Cincinnati. 

Langdon,  Fletcher   Cincinnati. 

Lisle,  Howard  Cochran   Springfield,  O. 

Littell,  John  Charlesworth Cincinnati. 

McCulloch,  Ernst  Chester   Cincinnati. 

Nickels,  William  Henderson Newport,  Ky. 

Pohlmeyer,  Herman  Feighery Cincinnati. 
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Schneider    Henry  Michie    Newpor^'^Ky 

Schriver,  Howard    iNewport,   jvy. 

Shinkle,  Clyde  Earl Cincinnati. 

Smith,  Francis  Glenn Reiley,  O. 

Stammel,  Charles  August   Cincinnati. 

Stitt,  Howard  Leigh    Bloomingburg,   O. 

Stoffregen,  Charles  Henry Carthage,  O. 

Topmoeller,  George  B Cincinnati. 

Twachtman,  Eric  Renesch  Cincinnati. 

Tyler,  George  Piatt Ripley,  O. 

Vanpelt,  Stanley  H Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

JUNIORS. 

Arn,  Elmer  Raymond    Russellville,    0. 

Bachmeyer,  Arthur  Charles   Cincinnati. 

Backsman,  Elmore  Bernard    Newport,  Ky. 

Bentley,  James  Magee Cincinnati. 

Boehme,  Raymond  Gustave Newport,  Ky. 

Braunlin,  Edgar  Louis Portsmouth,  0. 

Braunlin,  Walter  Albert Portsmouth,  O. 

Chaney,  Only  Jerad  Lynchburg,  O. 

Coleman,  David  Coryell West  Union,  0. 

Davidson,  Marion  Tabb   Covington,  Ky. 

DeCourcy,  Giles  Anthony Cincinnati. 

Elliott,  Reuben  Jay Cincinnati. 

Feid,  Louis  John,  Jr Cincinnati. 

Finef rock,  Harry  Arthur    Waynesburg,  0. 

Gerlach,  Earl  B Proctorville,  O. 

Gewert,  Arthur  C Cincinnati. 

Grisard,  John  S Norwood,  0. 

Hofling,  Charles  Andrew  Cincinnati. 

Hord,  Winn  Estille Maysville,  Ky. 

Huffman,  William  Felix Covington,  Ky. 

Judkins,  Robert  John   Cincinnati. 

King,  Allen  Thurman Wyoming,  0. 

Larabee,  Gilbert  Brown   Osgood,  Ind. 

Lurie,  Louis  Aryah Cincinnati. 

McClelland,  Donald  Charles  Huntington,  Ind. 

McDevitt,  Charles  Joseph   Cincinnati. 

Martin,   Charles   Earl    Bryant,    Ind. 

Mayberry,  Irvin   Procterville,  0. 

Miller,  Eli  Aeser   Cincinnati. 

Murr,   Paul   August    Cincinnati. 

Rapp,  Allan  Blythe Owensville,  0. 

Rapp,  Harry  Floyd  Portsmouth,  0. 

Rasette,  Georges France. 
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Renneker,  Aloysius  Frank Cincinnati. 

Reuscher,  Leo  R Newport,  Ky. 

Spelman,  John  Dillon   Cincinnati. 

Storer,  Elroy  Templin   Oxford,  O. 

Whallon,  Arthur  James  Wyoming,  O. 

Wiechelman,  Clement  John   Cincinnati. 

Zielonka,   Samuel    Cincinnati. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Ailes,  Melville  D Montra,  0. 

Barrett,  Max  Culbertson Knightstown,  Ind. 

Benus,  Howard  Cincinnati. 

Boyd,  Foster  Jackson   Cambridge,  O. 

Cahall,   Lafayette    Georgetown,   O. 

Carroll,  Harry  Ralph    Cincinnati. 

Clark,  William  Clifford    Madisonville,  O. 

Clear,  James  T Hamilton,  O. 

Duff ey,  Joseph  A Cincinnati. 

Ei-vin,  Humphrey  Newton    Dayton,  Ky. 

Fennel,  Eric    Cincinnati. 

Fox,  Leon  A Cincinnati. 

Gilfillen,  George  Christopher   Russellville,  O. 

Gregg,  Jake    West  Alexandria,   O. 

Heisel,  Clifford  Newell   Covington,  Ky. 

Hjelm,  Charles  Emmett Mason,  O. 

Hunt,  Wilbur  Alden   Kennedy  Heights,  O. 

Klein,  Elmer  Alexandei-    Norwood,  O. 

Leutenschlagyr,  Thurman   Holmes    Dayton,   O. 

Majoewsky,  Leo  Rudolph Cincinnati. 

Miller,  Milton  Bradford Osage  City,  Kan. 

Minges,    Theodore    Cincinnati. 

Monnig,  John  Edward Hanging  Rock,  O. 

Moon,  Wilbur  Dwight  Wilmington,  O. 

Moore,  Edwin  Fletcher   Cincinnati. 

Mytinger,  Walter  H Chillicothe,  O. 

Neal,  Charles   E Covington,  Ky. 

Okrent,  Samuel   Newport,  Ky. 

Reid,    Robert    William    Cincinnati. 

Reynolds,  Charles  Otis   Proctorville,  0. 

Saltzman,  Nathan    Cincinnati. 

Schlemmer,  Elmer   Cincinnati. 

Schulz,  Julius  C Wilmington,  O. 

Schwarz,  John  Gottlieb    Cincinnati. 

Schwarz,  Otto  William Cincinnati. 

Silberstein,  Emanuel  Leon  Cincinnati. 

Snell,  Albert  Freeman Cincinnati. 
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Spitler,  Roscoe  H Greenville,  O.l 

Stewart,  George  Cameron Cedarville,  0. 

Tangeman,   Horace   Frederic    Cincinnati. 

Terwillegar,  Clyde  Byron  Milf ord,  0. 

Thompson,  Gilbert  Frank Cincinnati. 

Topmoeller,  William  Joseph Cincinnati. 

Townsend,  Oscar  Ewing   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tunison,  Clarence  Wesley  Cincinnati. 

Westlake,  Ida    .Cincinnati. 

Williams,  Charles  Albert  S Hamilton,  0. 

Wood,  James  Roy Bellefontaine,  0. 

Wright,  Allison  Branson Chesterhill,  0. 

Youngman,  Adam  George Portsmouth,  0. 

FRESHMEN. 

Bader,  Ellis  Robert Hamilton,  0. 

Blair,   Robert  Miller    Lebanon,  0. 

Bowen,  Stella  Bertha  Frances Covington,  Ky. 

Brigman,  Lemuel  Ruevell  Newport,  Ky. 

Brown,  Henry  Mollyneaux   New  Vienna,  0. 

Bruns,  William  Henry St.  Henry,  0. 

Buckner,   Hubbard   Thomas    Covington,   Ky. 

Chadwick,  Alfred  DeWitt  Hamilton,  0. 

Conley,  Loury  Curry  Muncie Eaton,  0. 

Conley,  Thomas  Francis Arcadia,  Ind. 

Crawford,  Clay Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

DeCourcy,   Joseph    Luke    Cincinnati. 

Eckstein,  Gustav .Cincinnati. 

Fitzpatrick,  Harry  Watterson    Ludlow,  Ky. 

Foertmeyer,  William  Adolphus    Cincinnati. 

Hammond,  Harry  Joseph   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hans,  Clarence  Louis Cincinnati. 

Hart,  Robert  Watson    Spencerville,  0. 

Hauck,   Louis    Aurora,  Ind. 

Heckert,  Howard  Ray Cairo,  W.  Va. 

Hicks,  William  Morse   Amelia,  0. 

Hoerner,    Osa    Lewisburg,   0. 

Hunter,  Matthew  Charles   Greenville,  0. 

Hutzelman,  Jacob  Casper   Hamilton,  0. 

Johnston,  Douglas  Alexander Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Johnston,  Earl  Russel   Hamilton,  0. 

Kehoe,  James  Edmund   Georgeto^vn,  0. 

Keller,  Webster  Fels    Cincinnati. 

Kennedy,    Edward    Cincinnati. 

Kiely,  Charles  Edward Cincinnati. 
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Koch,  Arthur  Eugene Newport,  Ky. 

Kuck,  Edward Cincinnati. 

Layport,  William  Lee   Harrison,  0. 

Levi,  Morton  Paul Cincinnati. 

McConaughey,  James  Collier   New  Carlisle,  O. 

McGowan,  John  Vincent  Hartwell,  O. 

Mahoney,  Thomas  William   Springfield,  O. 

Meacham,   Clanton    Fulton,   Ky. 

Meier,  Peter   Covington,  Ky. 

Miller,  Charles  LaMont   Middletown,  O. 

Mitchell,  James  Laurence    Cincinnati. 

Overbeck,  William  Bernard    Cincinnati. 

Perry,  John  Smith  Cincinnati. 

Petty,  Laurence  Arthur   Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Prugh,  George  Shipley  Cincinnati. 

Reuter,  William  James    . .  i Cincinnati. 

Rosnagle,  Francis  Ernest  Franklin,  0. 

Ruck,  Robert  Edwin Wapakoneta,  O. 

Rulmann,   Clarence  F Minster,   0. 

Ryan,  Charles  Joseph  Dayton,  O. 

Schadler,  Albert  Benard Richwood,  Ky. 

Schillinger,  Edward  N Covington,  O. 

Scolt,  Murat  Halstead   Harrison,  0. 

Scott,  Verner  Trenary Manchester,  O. 

Shannon,   William   Lawrence    Newport,   Ky. 

Smith,  Warde  Byron Austin,  O. 

Staats,  James  Clinton    Moscow,   0. 

Stirnkorb,  Charles   George    Cincinnati. 

VanLue,   Joyce   Warwick    Gettysburg,    O. 

Vaughen,  Ray  West  Union,  O. 

Wigbels,  John   Bernard    Norwood,    O. 

Williams,  James  Stanley   Mercerville,  0. 

Williams,  Robert  Parvin Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wiseman,  Orlyn    Sherritts,  O. 

Woodley,  Oscar  Roy  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Wolfson,  Dan    Cincinnati. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Huschart,  John   Homer    Cincinnati. 

Perry,  Edward  Randolph,  M.  D North  Yakima,  Wash. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS,  1909-10. 

■  I 
The   Graduate   School    115 


The    McMicken   College   of    Liberal    Arts. 

Seniors   68 

Juniors    68 

Sophomores  95 

Freshmen 160 

Irregulars    13 

Specials    158 

*External  Classes   191 

■  753 

The  College  for  Teachers. 

College  Graduates  27 

Seniors  34 

Juniors   , .     32 

Art  Students    12 

Specials 76 

Kindergartners 42 

223 

(Number  in  Grade  Conferences,  41 — not  included  in  total.) 


The   College    of    Engineering. 

Regular  Students: 

Seniors  19 

Juniors  16 

Sophomores  17 

Freshmen  10 

Specials    6 

Cooperative  Students: 

Fourth  Year 16 

Third  Year   30 

Second  Year   21 

First  Year 68 

■  203 

The   College   of   Law. 

Third  Year  Class 29 

Second  Year  Class   27 

First  Year  Class  28 

84 

*This  does  not  include  the  group  of  auditors  of  the  External    i] 
courses,  numbering  338. 
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The  College  of  Medicine. 


Seniors   41 

Juniors    40 

Sophomores   50 

Freshmen  66 

Specials    2 

199 

Gross   Total    (Regular   Departments)  ....  1577 

Twice  Counted   178 

Net  Total  (Regular  Departments) •. . .  1399 


Affiliated   Department. 

Clinical   and    Pathological    School    of   the 

Cincinnati  Hospital -. . .     97 

Twice  Counted  73 

Net  Total    (Affiliated  Department) 24 

*Net  Total  (All  Departments) 1423 

♦This  does  not  include  the  group  of  auditors  of  the  Exter- 
nal courses  (338)  and  those  attending  the  Ropes  Lectures  (615) . 
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OFFICERS    OF   ALUMNAL   ASSOCIATIONS 

OF   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 

CINCINNATI. 

COLLEGES   OF    LIBERAL   ARTS,    ENGINEERING,   AND 
TEACHERS. 


GEORGE  HARPER,  '92,  President.  • 

HELEN   SAGE,   '99,  Vice-President.  ij 

ALEXANDER  HILL,  Jr.,  '06,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.^rj 


Executive  Committee. 

LOUISE  E.  BENTLEY,  '07. 
CHARLES  ABLER,  '99. 

COLLEGE   OF   LAVy. 
(Cincinnati    Law   School.) 


f 


J.  CHANDLER  HARPER,  '79,  President. 

HARRY  VORDENBERG,  '98,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE.  1 

(Oinio-IVIiami   Medical  College.) 

E.  O.   SMITH,  M.  D.,  '96,  President. 

W  R.  GRIESS,  M.  D.,  '97,  First  Vice-President. 

C.  A.  LANGDALE,  M.  D.,  '03,  Second  Vice-President. 

C.  E.  ILIFF,  M.  D.,  '00,  Secretary. 

W.  H.  STRIETMANN,  M.  D.,  '05,  Treasurer. 


Executive   Board. 

W.  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.  D.,  '91. 
H.  V.  SPARGUR,  M.  D.,  '93. 
R.  W.  BLEDSOE,  M.  D.,  '00. 
SIDNEY  LANGE,  M.  D.,  '03. 
FRANK  H.  LAMB,  M.  D.,  '01. 
C.  C.  FIHE,  M.  D.,  '00. 


■J 

I 


*This  alumnal  association  includes  in  its  membership  all 
graduates  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the  Miami  Medical 
College,  the  Laura  Memorial  Medical  College,  and  the  Cmcm- 
nati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  latter  two  schools 
having  consolidated  with  the  Miami  Medical  College  a  few 
years  ago. 
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1909    iO 
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College  for  Teachers    13ii 

Engineering    163 

External    Courses    135 

Graduate  School    44 

Law 214 

Liberal  Arts 60 

Medicine     225 

dvanced  Standing 

Engineering    165 

Graduate  School    46 

Law    214 

Liberal  Arts 84 

Medicine    228 

.dvancement,  Medical  College..  230 

lliance  Frangaise .  38 

Scholarship     35 

Summary 256,  260 

lumnal  Associations,    Officers 

of    310 

merican  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Li- 
brary of    33 

natomy 99,  236,  243 

pplied  Mathematics   201 

ppointment    and    Salaries    of 

Teachers  in  Public  Schools.  .  147 
ppointment    Committee,    Uni- 

!  versity    145 

pproved  Schools   78 

rchaeology    35,114 

rithmetic     157 

rrangement     (Special)     with 
Art     Academy     of     Cincin- 
nati     89,134,160 

;  College  of  Law   88 

'  College  of  Medicine   88 

Hebrew  Union  College 47,  89 

;  Lane  Seminary    47,  89 


Art 

Academy,     Special    Arrange- 
ments  with    89,  134,  160 

Greek,    Course   in 115 

Museum,    Cincinnati    .......  35 

Room    35 

Teachers'    Course    in lo^.  159 

Arthrology     236 

Assaying    103 

Astronomy    74,  92,  136 

Athletics    40,  124 

Auditors     135 

Bacteriology   238,  244 

Benefactions,  Forms  of 31 

Benefactors  of  the  University.  30 

Biblical   Literature    94 

Biology    47,  94,  136,  155 

Boarding   Places    41,  171 

Board  of 

Directors,    Cincinnati   Hospi- 
tal      247 

Directors,  University    2 

Education,    Cincinnati    138,  147 

Medical      Examination      and 

Registration,  Ohio  State..  225,231 

Trustees,    Law   School 209 

Botany   72,  95 

Brown    Prize    36 

Buildings  and  Site    30 

Van  Wormer  Library 32 

Calendar 

Medicine     227 

University   6 

Carving    134 

Certificate,  Admission  on 

Engineering    165 

Graduate   School    44 

Law    214 

Liberal  Arts 76 

Medicine 225 

Chemical   Engineering    186 

Chemistry     48,  71,  100,  191,  237,  243 

Chest,  Diseases  of  the 253 

"Cincinnatian,"  The    "        39 
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246 
75 
171 
238 
245 


Cincinnati  Hospital,  Clinical 
and  Pathological  School  ol 
the    

Civics  

Civil  Engineering   

Climatology    

Clinical  Instruction 

Clinical  Medicine,   Department 

of 247-250 

(Clinical  and  Pathological  School 
of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital) 

Clinical   Microscopy    247 

Clubs — See  Student  Organizations 

Collections,    Museum    35 

College 

of  Engineering 162-208 

of  Law 209-214 

of  Liberal  Arts 58-137 

of  Medicine 216-255 

for  Teachers 138-161 

Colonial  Dames  Fellowship  ...  35 

Summary   256-260 

Comegys  Scholarship   36 

Summary.   1909    256 

Committees 

Board  of  Directors 3 

College  for  Teachers    138 

General   Faculty    9 

Teachers'   Appointment    ....  145 

University  Senate 8 

Comparative  Literature 105 

Conditions,  Entrance 

Engineering    165 

Liberal  Arts 61 

Medicine    227 

Conferences  with  Teachers. .  . ,  157 

Cooperative  Engineering 170 

Courses,  External   135 

Courses  of  Study 

College  for  Teachers    145-161 

Engineering 171-208 

External  Courses 136 

Graduate   School    47-57 

Law     211-213 

Liberal  Arts    92-137 

Medicine         236-255 

Crystallography     HI 

Cytology    99 

D.   A.    R.    Fellowship    35 


Summarv 


256,  260 


Definition    of    Units    Required 

for  Admission    60,  63 

Degrees,  Requirements  for  (See 
Graduation) 
Conferred,  1909    262 

Departments  of  the  University  4 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
Comprises  the  Following  Departments: 

I. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

II. 

THE  McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

in. 

THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

IV. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 
(Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil, 

and  Chemical  Engineering.) 
V. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

(The  Cincinnati   Law   School.) 

VI. 

THE  OHIO-MIAMI  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  i 

(The  Ohio  and  the  Miami  Medical  Colleges  united.) 

VII. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 
(The  Clinical  and  Pathological  School 

of  the  Cincinnati   Hospital,  Affiliated.) 


For  the   special  announcements  of  the  various   departments 
and   further   information,   address:  21 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR.  i 

1910.  y 


Sept.  1-3 Inspection  of  preliminary  credentials  by 

the  Ohio  State  Board  for  entrance  to  the 

College    of   Medicine. 

State    Board   examinations    for   entrance. 

Sept.  5-6 Examinations  in  the  sciences  and  lan- 
guages for  entrance  to  the  College  of 
Medicine. 


.IS" 


Sept.  19-24 Entrance    examinations    of   the    Colleges    .;- 

Ov  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering. 


I 


Sept.  21,  Wednesday  . .  Entrance  examinations  of  the  College  of 
Law  begin. 

Sept.  22,  Thursday First  day  of  registration  for  the  Colleges 

of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  and  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Sept.  23-24 Re-examination  in  the  sciences  and  lan- 
guages   for    entrance    to   the    College    of 
Medicine. 
Examinations    for    removing    conditions. 

Sept.  24,  Saturday Last  day  of  registration  for  the  Colleges 

of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  and  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Sept.  26,  Monday First  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal    , 

Arts,  Engineering,  the  College  for 
Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School  be- 
gins, m 

Sept.  26,  Monday Registration    for    the    College    of    Law. 

Sept.  26-27  ... .. ...Registration    for    the    College    of    Medi- 

.  '    _    .    ■ '  i;  .cine. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  l._ Registration     days     for     the     Graduate 

School. 
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Sept.  27,  Tuesday Class    work    begins    in    the    College    of 

Law. 

Sept.  28,  Wednesday  . .  Class    work    begins    in    the    College    of 
^^ledicine. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1 Examinations    for    removing    conditions 

in  the   College  of  Medicine. 

Oct.  3-8 Organization    of   the    External    Courses. 

Oct.  10-15 Registration    for    the    External    Courses. 

Nov.  24-26 Thanksgiving   recess   of   the    Colleges    of 

Law,  Medicine,  Liberal  Arts,  Engineer- 
ing, the  College  for  Teachers,  and  the 
Graduate  School. 

Dec.  5 University  Day. 

Dec.  21,  Wednesday. .  .Christmas    vacation    of    the    College    of 
Law  begins. 

Dec.  22,  Thursday Christmas    vacation    of    the    Colleges    of 

Aledicine,  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  the 
College  for  Teachers,  and  the  Graduate 
School  begins. 


1911. 

Jan.  3,  Tuesday Work     resumed     in     the  Colleges     of 

?vledicine.      Liberal      Arts,  Engineering, 

College  for  Teachers,  and  the   Graduate 
School. 

Jan.  4,  Wednesday  ...  .Work   resumed   in   the   College   of   Law. 

J?.n.  23-28 First  semester  examinations  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  the 
College  for  Teachers,  and  the  Graduate 
School. 

Entrance    examinations    of   the    Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering. 

Jan.  28,  Saturday. First  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal 

Arts,      Engineering,      the      Coll.ege      for 
Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School  ends. 

Jan.  30,  Monday Registration  for  the  second  semester  of 

the   Colleges   of   Liberal   Arts,   Engineer- 
ing, and   the   College  for  Teachers. 


1 
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Jan.  30-Feb.  1 Registration    for    the    Graduate    School. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  4 First  semester  examinations  of  the  Col- 
lege of   Medicine. 

Jan.  31,  Tuesday Second  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Lib- 
eral  Arts,    Engineering,  the   College   for 
Teachers,  and  the   Graduate  School  be- 
gins. 
First  term  of  the   College  of  Law  ends. 

Feb.  1,  Wednesday ....  Second  semester  of  the  College  of  Law 
begins. 

Feb.  6,  Monday Second  semester  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine begins. 

Feb.  22,  Wednesday. .  .Holiday,  Washington's   Birthday. 

April  10-15 Easter  vacation  of  the  Colleges  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Engineering,  the  College  for 
Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

May  5,  Friday Oratorical  contest  for  Jones  Prizes. 

May  11,  Thursday Final    examinations    of    the    College    of 

Law  begin.  - 

May  22-27 Entrance    examinations    of   the    Colleges 

of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering. 
Second    semester    examinations     of    the 
College  of  Medicine. 

May  25-June  1 Second    semester    examinations    of    the 

Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering, 
the  College  for  Teachers,  and  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

May  30 Holiday,   Memorial  Day. 

June  1,  Thursday Second  semester  of  the  Colleges  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Engineering,  the  Ct>llege  for 
Teachers,  and  the  Graduate  School  ends. 

Junes,  Saturday University   Commencement   Day. 
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UNIVERSITY  SENATE,  1910-11. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versit3^ 

Paul  G.  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

William  P.  Rogers,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Joseph  E.  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Louis  T.  More,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts. 

William  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

Herman  Schneider,  B.  S.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Women*. 

Jermain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

Robert  C  Pugh,  LL.  B.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Law. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Michael  F.  Guyer,  Ph.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Lauder  W.  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

COMMITTEES. 

Committee  on  Athletics. 
Messrs.  *More,  Schneider,  Jones. 

Committee  on  Correlation  of  Courses. 
Messrs.  Hicks,  Woolley,  Rogers. 

Committee  on  Publications. 
Messrs.  More,  Rogers,  Porter. 

Committee  on  Public  Exercises. 
Messrs.  Pugh,  Br^ese. 

Committee  on  Rules. 
Messrs.   Guyer,  Harry. 

Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Debate. 
Messrs.  Rogers,  Hicks. 

Committee  on  Public  Lectures. 
Messrs.  Burris,  Rogers,  Forchheimer. 


*In    each    committee    the    name    first    given    is    that    of    the 
chairman. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 

OF 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  THE  COLLEGES  OF 

LIBERAL  ARTS,  ENGINEERING,  AND  THE 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

1910-11. 

Committees  on  Admission. 

Liberal  Arts:     Messrs.  *Hicks,  Whitcomb,  Burris,  More,  Jones. 
-Cox.     Mr.  Parker,  Secretary. 

Engineering:      Messrs.    Schneider,    Slocum,    Faig. 

Committee  on  Discipline. 
Messrs.  More,  Schneider,  Burris,  Miss  McVea. 

Committee  on  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes. 
Messrs.  Harry,  Hancock,  Ogden. 

Committee  on  Library. 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Poll,  Ives. 

Committee  on  Museum  and  Collections. 
Messrs.   Guyer,  Fenneman. 

Committee  on  Schedule  of  Hours. 
Messrs.  Hall,  Fry,  Benedict, 

Committee  on  Social  Functions. 
Miss  McVea,  Mr.  Breese. 

Committee  on  Rules. 
Messrs.  Schneider,  Hicks. 

Committee  on  Co.nvocations. 
Messrs.  Burris,  Miller,' Ayer. 

Advisory  Committee  for  Freshmen. 
Messrs.  Breese,  Guyer,  Miller,  Umphrey,  Dilworth,  Miss  McVea. 

Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. 
Messrs.  Brooks,  Tawney,  Lotspeich,  Allen,  G.  H.,  Faig. 

Committee  on  External   Courses. 
Mr.  Whitcomb. 

Committee  on  Public  Exercises   (with   Senate). 
Mr.  Breese. 

';=Tn    each    committee    the    name    first    given    is    that    of    the 

chairman. 
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ADDRESSES  AND  LECTURES,  1909-1910. 

Among  the  speakers  at  Convocation  during  the  year  1909- 
1910  were  President  Alston  Ellis,  of  the  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio;  Drs.  Samuel  Iglauer  and  Samuel  E.  Allen,  of 
the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University;  Professor 
Robert  Clarkson  Brooks,  of  the  Department  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  of  the  University;  the  Rev.  Frank  Miner,  of  the 
University  Settlement;  Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  Western  Reserve  University;  Mr. 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  editor  of  the  "Cincinnati  Magazine;" 
Rabbi  Louis  Grossman,  of  the  Plum  Street  Temple;  Mr.  George 
Randolph  Chester,  the  author;  the  Rev.  J.  Howard  Melish,  Rec- 
tor of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y;  Mrs.  Helen  Loring 
Grenfell,  former  State  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Colo;  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  Chicago;  Dean 
W.  P.  Rogers,  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University. 

During  the  year  1909-1910  a  series  of  public  lectures  was 
given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  University.  The  speakers  were 
as  follows: 

Professor  Charles  F.  Kent,  Department  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Yale  University.  Two  lectures  on  "The  Aims  and  Methods  of 
Israel's  Teachers:"  (1)  "The  Priests;"  (2)  "The  Scribes  and 
Sages."     (Under  the  auspices   of  the   Hebrew  Union   College.) 

Max  Friedlaender,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Science  of  Music,  University  of  Berlin:  a  lecture-recital  on 
"Das  Deutsche  Volkslied."  Accompanied  by  Herr  Victor 
Ernest  Wolff,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  (Under  the  auspices 
of  the  German  Literary  Club.) 

Assistant  Professor  George  Henry  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Depart- 
ment of  Latin,  University  of  Cincinnati:  "Some  Impressions 
of  Spain."     Illustrated. 

Professor  Charles  Le  Verrier,  of  the  University  of  Paris: 
"Un  Theatre  de  Souffrance  et  de  Pardon." 

Heinrich  Reicher,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Adnlinistrative  Theory 
and  Austrian  Administrative  Law,  University  of  Vienna:  "Care 
of  Neglected  and  Delinquent   Children."      (In   German.) 

Rudolph  Lehman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ger- 
man Literature  in  the  Royal  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Academy  of 
Poscn:     (1)     "Dramendichtung    und    Biihne;"     (2)     Stromungen 
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und  Parteien  im  Deutschen  Schulwesen  der  Gegenwart;"  (3) 
"Lektitre,  Aufsatz,  Sprachunterricht  in  ihrem  inneren  Zusam- 
menhang."  (Given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  University  of  Cincinnati.) 

Professor  Marco  F,  Liberma,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Cincinnati:  "A  Critical  Analysis  of 
Rostand's  Chantecler." 

Other  public  addresses  were  given  as  follows: 

"The  Future  of  the  Medical  Profession."  Victor  Clarence 
Vaughan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Michigan.  University  Day.  (Celebration 
of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College), 
October  2,  1909. 

"The   Modern   Medical    College."     Dr.    Charles   A.    L.    Reed,. 
University  Day. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  University."  Chancellor  James  Hampton 
Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University.  Commencement  address, 
June  4,  1910. 

"The  Development  of  Our  Secondary  Schools."  Professor 
Paul  Monroe,  of  Columbia  University.  (Delivered  at  the  sixth 
annual  conference  of  the  secondary  school  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  accredited  schools  of  the  University.) 

"The  Ultra-Microscope."  Mr.  Jerome  Alexander.  (Given 
before  the  Cincinnati  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.) 

"Earth's  Magnetism  and  the  Work  of  the  Ship  Carnegie.'* 
Dr.  L,  A.  Bauer,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  Carnegie  Institute.  (Given  before  the  students 
of  the  Department  of  Physics.) 

"Periodic  Cycles  in  Finance."  Mr.  Roger  Babson,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass.  (Given  before  the  students  of  the  Department  of 
Economics.) 

"The  Legion  of  Honor."  Illustrated  lecture.  Francis  Dow- 
ling,  M.  D.  (Foreign  member  of  the  Societe  Frangaise 
D'Hygiene.)  Given  before  the  students  of  the  Department  of 
History. 

"The  Work  of  the  Berry  Industrial  School."  Miss  Martha 
Berry,  Rome,  Ga.     (Founder  of  the  Berry  Industrial  School.) 

"The  Foreign  Element  in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Alexander 
Landesco.  (Given  before  the  students  of  the  Department  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.^ 
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"The  Ideal  Curriculum  for  the  Woman  Student  of  Today." 
Miss  Clara  Linforth  West,  Dean  of  the  Margaret  Morrison 
Carnegie  School  of  Pittsburg.  (Given  before  the  women  of 
the  University.) 

"A  Mediaeval  Herodotus."  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke. 
(Given  before  the  Cincinnati  History  Teachers'  Association.) 

"The  Lessons  of  Pasteur's  Life."  Professor  W.  B.  Wherry, 
of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College.  (Given  at  the  Seventh 
Annual  Open  House  Celebration  of  the  Blue  Hydra  Society.) 

Besides  the  above,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  comparative 
study  of  literature,  which  were  open  to  the  public,  was  given 
on  the  Ropes  Foundation  by  the  following  eminent  scholars: 
Professor  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University  (six 
lectures);  Professor  Otto  Jespersen,  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen; Professor  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn  (ten  lectures);  Professor  Phillip  Ogden, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

At  the  open  session  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae, 
addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams,  of 
Smith  College,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Huddleston,  of  New  York. 

The  following  speakers  addressed  the  Collegiate  Equal 
Suffrage  League  at  its  regular  meetings  throughout  the  year: 
Mrs.  Margaret  Grout,  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's  Trades 
Union  Label  League;  Mrs.  Moses  Buttenwieser,  Ph.D.;  Mr. 
Edward  Clopper,  Secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mission; Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Juvenile  Court. 
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*THE  FACULTY,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  OTHER 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CINCINNATI. 

**CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  University.  The  Romaine,  Clifton. 


COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  ENGINEERING, 
TEACHERS,  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

WAYLAND  RICHARDSON  BENEDICT,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,   Emeritus.  Cincinnati. 

JERMAIN   GILDERSLEEVE   PORTER,   Ph.   D.,  Director  of 
the  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy, 

3441  Observatory  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of 
Economics  and   Civics.  The  Alexandra. 

HARRIS    HANCOCK,   Ph.    D.,    Dr.    Sc,    Professor   of   Mathe- 
matics. 2415  Auburn  Ave. 

***JOHN    MILLER    BURNAM,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Latin. 

Sterling  Hotel. 

MAX  POLL,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  the   Germanic   Languages. 

The  Romaine,  Clifton. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  HARRY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  Alexandra. 

MERRICK  WHITCOMB,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of   History. 

450  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton. 


*Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  encum- 
bents of  endowed  fellowships,  and  the  professors  emeriti,  in  | 
groups  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  appointment  to  present  rank 
for  the  colleges  in  Burnet  Woods  and  the  College  of  Law;  the 
names  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  Medicine  are 
arranged  by  departments. 


**The   President  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  every  faculty. 
*** Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1910-11, 
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LOUIS  TRENCHARD  MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Dean  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

317  Pike  St. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology. 564  Evanswood,  Clifton. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  B.  S.,  William  Thorns  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Roslyn,  Clifton. 

BURTIS    BURR   BREESE,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of  Psychology. 

560  Evanswood,  Clifton. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Teachers.  The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education.  357  Thrall  Ave.,  Clifton. 

STEPHEN  ELMER  SLOCUM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics.  365  Evanswood,  Clifton. 

JOHN  THEODORE  FAIG,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  -  The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

NEVIN  MELANCTHON  FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography.  The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  351  Bryant  Ave.,  Clifton. 

GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature.  2236  Burnet  Ave. 

FRANK  WADLEIGH  CHANDLER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
English   and    Ropes    Professor    of    Comparative    Literature. 

222  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton. 

PHILLIP  OGDEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

The  Rutland,  Clifton. 

GEORGE  MOREY  MILLER,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  The  Abbotsford. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology.  554  Evanswood  Place. 
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JAMES    EDMUND    IVES,    Ph.   D.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Physics.  The  Auburn  Hotel. 

HARRY    SHIPLEY    FRY,    Ph.   D.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Chemistry.  N.  W.  Cor.  Floral  and  Hudson  Aves. 

CLAUDE    M.    LOTSPEICH,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
German.  416  Resor  Ave. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dean  of  Women.  Hedgerow  Lane,  Clifton. 

GEORGE   HENRY   ALLEN,    Ph.   D.,  Assistant   Professor   of 
Latin.     (In  charge,  1910-11.) 

The  Glenwood,  College  Hill. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

553  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 

GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages.  The  Romaine. 

ALEXANDER  LEWIS  JENKINS,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  2350  Ohio  Ave. 

FRED   EUGENE  AYER,   C.   E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering.  3019  Stanton  Ave. 

*FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education.  The  Roslyn,  Clifton. 

JOHN    JERMAIN    PORTER,    A.    B.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Metallurgy.  3450  Burch  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

CHARLES  NAPOLEON  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics.  1123  East  Third  St. 

SAMUEL    JAMES    McINTOSH    ALLEN,    Ph.  D.,    Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics.  The  Glencoe. 

CURTIS  C.  MYERS,  M.  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Charge 
of  Coordination.  3432  Lyleburn  Place. 

MAX   HENRY    GOETTSCH,    Ph.   D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Industrial  Chemistry.  145  W.  University  Ave. 


Absent  on  leave,  1910-11. 
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BENJAMIN  CARLTON  VAN  WYE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Public  Speaking  and  English.       The  Auburn  Hotel. 

HARRY   LEWIS   WIEMAN,   Ph.   D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Zoology.  4540  Glenway  Ave.,  Price  Hill. 

WILLIAM   TUNSTALL  SEMPLE,   Ph.   D.,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin.  The  Auburn  Hotel. 

EDWIN  WOODRUFF  GLOVER,  Director  of  Music. 

222  West  Fourth  St. 

ALFRED   BRODBECK,  Director  of  Physical   Education. 

Robinson  Road,  Pleasant  Ridge. 

FLORENCE     CAMERON     LAWLER,     B.  S.,     Instructor     in 
Mathematics.  2516  Woodburn  Ave. 

ARTHUR  JAMES    KINSELLA,   A.   M.,    Instructor   in   Greek. 

2613  Ashland  Ave. 

ELSE  SCHRADER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

2348  Ohio  Ave. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in   Elemen- 
tary Education.  416  Resor  Ave. 

ELIZABETH  MERRILL,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  En^ish. 

1833  Josephine  St.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

JOSEPH    HENRY     KINDLE,    A.   M.,    Instructor    in    Mathe- 
matics. The  Auburn  Hotel. 

CLARENCE  RAYMOND  WYLIE,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  125  Hosea  Ave. 

ROBERT    GARFIELD    BROWN,    M.    E.,    Instructor    in    Me- 
chanical Engineering.  267  Calhoun  St. 

CLYDE  WILLIAM  PARK,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

2719   Euclid  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  DILWORTH,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
History.  358  Bryant  Ave. 

HOWARD    ALEXANDER    DORSEY,    M.    E.,    Instructor    in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  2368  Wheeler  St. 

TAYLOR  SCOTT  CARTER,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

131   Huntington   Place. 
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MURRELL  EDWARDS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 950  Morris  St. 

JOSEPH    EUGENE    ROOT,    B.    S.,    Instructor    in    Civil    En- 
gineering. 2364  Victor   St. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

2719   Euclid  Ave. 

JAMES   ROLF  TRIMBLE,  A.   B.,   Instructor  in   Mathematics. 

121   Mason   St. 

PLATT     BISHOP     EVENS,     Mechanician    and    Instructor    in 
Laboratory  Arts.  203  W.  Fifth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

CORA  MAY  BOX,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

275  McGregor  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

•  2539  Stratford  Ave. 

FRED   WILBERT   UPSON,   Ph.   D.,   Instructor   in   Chemistry. 

3427   Middleton   Ave. 

HELEN    THOMPSON     WOOLLEY,     Ph.  D.,     Instructor    in 
Philosophy.  The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


ELLEN  ELIZABETH   KIELY,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Romance 
Languages.  420  Broadway. 

LOUIS  ARYAH    LURIE,   A.   B.,   Assistant   in   Psychology. 

816   W.   Ninth   St. 

WILLIAM   HAMMOND   PARKER,   Ph.   B.,   Secretary  of  Ad- 
missions and  Assistant  in  Economics.         1432  Pullan  Ave. 

CHARLES  HECKER,  Ch.  E.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

3285  Beresford  Ave.   J| 

LESLEY    HENSHAW,   A.    B.,   D.   A.    R.    Fellow   in   American 
Flistory.  1928    Bigelow    St. 

H.  DORA  STECKER,  Colonial  Dames  Fellow  in  Ohio  Valley 
History.  2728  Hackberry  St. 

EDWARD  G.  RIEMAN,  A.  B.,  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics.  ■ 

2287   Loth  St.  1 

VERNON  LANTIS,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

2509  Ohio  Ave. 
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EMMA  ANDRIESSEN,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 

116   Parker  St. 

OTTO   CHARLES  von  SCHLICHTEN,   Student  Assistant  in 
Chemistry  and  Geology.  1522   Race  St. 

EDWARD  J.  LORENZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

935  Thornton  St.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

HENRY   H.   KRANZ,  Student  Assistant  in   Civil  Engineering. 

2133  Pogue  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills. 

CARL    B.    KNOEBEL,    Student   Assistant    in    Mechanical    En- 
gineering. 610  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

AUBREY  HIGHTON,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Thayer   Building,    Covington. 

F.  C.  BUERGER,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

2343    Wheeler    St. 

ANNA  RAITT,  Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

EMMA   LISETTA   DOERR,   Student   Assistant   in    Chemistry. 

148  E.  Mitchell  Ave. 

WILLIAM    L.   FREYHOFF,   Student  Assistant   in   Chemistry. 

2223    Nelson    Ave. 

LOUIS  F.  WERNER,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

914   Race  St. 

RAPHAEL   ISAACS,  Student  Assistant  in   Biology. 

702   W.    Ninth   St. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  OBSERVATORY. 

EVERETT  IRVING  YOWELL,  C.  E.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Assistant 
at  the  Observatory.  Corbett  and  Griest  Sts. 

ELLIOTT  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

3384    Erie   Ave. 

ELIZABETH   CABELL   CARRIN^TON,  A.   M.,  Assistant  in 
the  Observatory.  341  Forest  Ave. 
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UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY    STAFF. 

CHARLES  ALBERT  READ,  Librarian.  * 

254  Greendale  Ave.,  Clifton. 

MARGUERITE  BURNET  RESOR,  A.  B.,  Cataloguer. 

254  Greendale  Ave.,  Clifton. 

FLORENCE  STIMSON,  Loan  Desk  Assistant.  f 

190    E.    McMillan    St. 


UNIVERSITY    MUSEUM    STAFF.  *^ 

ANNETTE  FRANCES  BRAUN,  A.  M.,  Museum  Assistant  in 
Biology.  2702  May  St. 

LUCY  BRAUN,  A.  B.,  Museum  Assistant  in  Geology. 

2702  May  St. 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 

DANIEL  LAURENCE,   B.   S.,   Secretary  of  the   University. 

6    McMicken    Hall. 

LELIA  AMANDA  GARVIN,  B.  L.,  Registrar. 

1200   Cypress   St.,  Walnut   Hills.. 

MARTHA  GILLESPIE  FAIN,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

533   Ludlow  Ave.,   Clifton.. 

CHRISTIE  WILKE,  Assistant  Clerk,  Board  of  Directors. 

6   McMicken   HalL 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

(The    Cincinnati   Law   School.) 


FACULTY. 

HENRY  A.   MORRILL,   LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus. 

Auburn  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law.  (Ab- 
sent on  leave.)  Washington,  D.   C. 

TUDSON  HARMON,  LL.  D.,   Professor  of  Law. 

Columbus,   O. 

JOHN  RINER  SAYLER,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 

LAWRENCE  MAXWELL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Edgecliff  Road,  Walnut  Hills. 

ALFRED  BARNUM  BENEDICT,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of 
Law.  31    Wiggins    Block. 

WILLIAM  PERRY  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  LL.  D.,  G.  H.  Wald 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  2334  Ashland  Ave. 

ROBERT  CHALFANT  PUGH,  LL.  B.,  Rufus  King  Professor 
of  Constitutional  Law.      125  E.  Kinsey  Place,  Mt.  Auburn. 

ELDON  R.  JAMES,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

1712    First    National    Bank    Bldg. 

FRANCIS  BACON  JAMES,  LL.  D.,  Instructor  in  Law. 

1004    Mercantile    Library    Bldg. 

CHARLES  THEODORE  GREVE,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in 
Law.  320  Carlisle  Bldg. 

MOSES   F.  WILSON,   LL.  B.,   Instructor  in   Law. 

The   Ortiz. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

(The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College.) 

STAFF   OF   INSTRUCTION. 
FACULTY. 

J.    C.    MACKENZIE,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Professor   of    Medicine, 
Emeritus.  624  W.    Eighth   St. 

CHAUNCEY.  D.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  Emeritus.    Main  and  Forest  Aves.,  Avondale. 

BYRON  STANTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women 
and    Children,   Emeritus.  931   Dayton    St. 


ALEXANDER  GREER  DRURY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene,    Emeritus.  836    Lincoln    Ave.      <> 

STEPHEN    COOPER    AYRES,    A.    M.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of  ' 
Ophthalmology,  Emeritus.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

PHILIP    ZENNER,    A.    M.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of    Neurology,    ' 
Emeritus.  14    Glenn    Building. 

The  names  of  the  teaching  staff  are  arranged  by  departments: 

HENRY     McELDERRY     KNOWER,    Ph.   D.,    Professor    of 
Anatomy.  257   Loraine  Ave.,   Clifton. 

EDWARD  F.  MALONE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  The    Maplewood,    Clifton. 

HARRY   LEWIS   WIEMAN,   Ph.   D.,   Instructor  in   Histology 
and  Embryology.  4540  Glenway  Ave.,  Price  Hill. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Histology 
and  Embryology.  2539  Stratford  Ave. 


MARTIN  HENRY  FISCHER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

The  Maplewood,   Clifton. 

WILLIAM    H.    STRIETMANN,    M.    D.,   Instructor   in    Physi- 
ology. 124  Garfield  Place. 

HERBERT    A.   BROWN,   M.   D.,    Instructor   in   Physiology. 

50   Groton   Bldg. 

LAUDER  W.  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 
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HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. N.  W.  Cor.  Floral  and  Hudson  Aves. 

EDWARD  B.  REEMELIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

3471   Cheviot  Ave.,   Westwood. 


PAUL  GERHARDT  WOOLLEY,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Director  of  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Medicine.  The  Maplewood,   Clifton. 

WILLIAM  BUCHANAN  WHERRY,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist  of  Laboratory. 

Carolina  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas. 

CHARLES  GOOSMANN,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology. 

1209   Walnut    St. 


JULIUS  H.  EICHBERG,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

55   Groton  Building. 

C.    C.    FIHE,    M.    D.,    Lecturer   in    Dietetics   and    Instructor   in 
Therapeutics.  1344   Broadway. 

RUFUS  SOUTHWORTH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Thera- 
peutics. Fountain  Ave.,  Glendale. 

J.  HENRY  SCHROEDER,  M.  D,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

WILLIAM   C.  HERMAN,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

21   E.   Seventh   St. 

H.  KENNON   DUNHAM,   M.   D.,   Lecturer  and   Demonstrator 
of    Electrotherapeutics. 

McMillan   and    Auburn    Ave.,    Mt.    Auburn. 

LOUIS   G.   SCHRICKEL,   Ph.    G.,   M.   D.,   Instructor   in   Phar- 
macy and  Pharmacist  to  Dispensary.  1635  Walnut  St. 


FREDERICK  FORCHHEIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Ortiz  Bldg. 

GEORGE  A.  FACKLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

108   Garfield   Place. 
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OLIVER  P.   HOLT,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

134  W.   Ninth   St. 

EDWIN  W.  MITCHELL,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine.  Reading   Road   and   Ridgeway  Ave. 

JOHN  ERNEST  GREIWE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  the   Practice   of   Medicine.  32    Garfield   Place. 

MARK  A.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine.  628  Elm  St. 

HENRY  WALD  BETTMANN,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

ALLAN   RAMSEY,  B.  S.,   M.  D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine.  19  W.   Seventh   St. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  ROCKHILL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Medicine.  19  W  .Seventh  St. 

C.  C.  FIHE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 

LOUIS  G.  HEYN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

22  W.  Seventh  St.     g 

MARION  WHITACRE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

2122    Auburn    Ave. 

OSCAR  BERGHAUSEN,  A.   B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Medicine.  19   W.    Seventh    St. 

ROBERT  INGRAM,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

510   Clark  St. 

WALTER  HENRY  STIX,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. Lancaster    Bldg.     JL 

HENRY    LYNDE    WOODWARD,    M.    D.,    Demonstrator    of 
Clinical  Microscopy.  The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 


B.  K.  RACHFORD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

323    Broadway. 

ALLYN  CILLEY  POOLE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  2906  Woodburn  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills. 
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ALBERT  JAMES  BELL,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics.         Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 

FRANK  H.  LAMB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  1109  Second  National  Bank  Bldg. 

ALFRED    FRIEDLANDER,   A.    B.,   M.   D.,   Assistant    Clinical 
Professor  of  Pediatrics.  4  W.   Seventh   St. 

HENRY  LYNDE  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Pediatrics.  The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 

MAX  DREYFOOS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

ROBERT  STEVENSON,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in  Pedia- 
trics. 2921  Woodburn  Ave. 

FRANCES  M.  FIOLLINGSHEAD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Pediatrics.  15  Berkshire  Bldg. 


FRANK    WARREN    LANGDON,    M.    D.,    Professor    of    Psy- 
chiatry. 5    Garfield   Place. 

HERMAN  HENRY  HOPPE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

DAVID  L  WOLFSTEIN,  M.  D.,  Assistant   Clinical   Professor 
of  Nervous  Diseases.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

J.   L.   TUECHTER,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Instructor  in   Neu- 
rology. 1406  John   St. 


MEYER    L.    HEIDINGSFELD,    Ph.  B.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of 
Dermatology   and   Syphilology.  19   W.   Seventh    St. 

AUGUSTUS   RAVOGLI,   A.   M.,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Professor   of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  5  Garfield  Place. 

ELMORE    B.    TAUBER,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Der- 
matology and  Syphilology.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

JAMES  W.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology.  7  E.  Eighth  St. 


JOSEPH  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  Professor 
of  Surgery.  19  W.   Seventh   St. 
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JOHN  CHADWICK  OLIVER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.  Berkshire  Bldg. 

EDWARD  WOOD  WALKER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery.  30  W.   Eighth   St. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CALDWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery.  32   Garfield   Place. 

HORACE  J.  WHITACRE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

SIMON  PENDLETON  KRAMER,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Surgery.  832  Hutchins  Ave. 

E.  OTIS  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases    and    Secretary    of   the    Faculty. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 

FRANK  FEE,  M.  D.,  Assistant   Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

325  Tusculum   Ave. 

CARL  HILLER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

HARRY  HAYES  HINES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  CliniQal  Professor  | 
of  Surgery.  34  W.   Eighth  St.      1 

CASPER  F.  HEGNER,  M.  D.,  Clinical   Instructor  in  Surgery.  - 

Berkshire    Building.      \ 

GOODRICH    BARBOUR    RHODES,    A.    B.,    M.    D.,    Clinical] 
Instructor  in  Surgery.  -  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  A.  LANGDALE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery. 5  Garfield  Place. 

JOHN  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

234  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton. 

DUDLEY  WHITE  PALMER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instruc- 
tor in  Surgery.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

DUDLEY    WEBB,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Instructor    in  i 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery.  409   Broadway. 

*E.  S.  MAY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  In- 
structor in  Surgery. 

.1 

♦Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1910-11.  - 
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JOSEPH    L.    RANSOHOFF,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Demonstrator 
and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery.         19  W.  Seventh  St. 


ALBERT   HENRY   FREIBERG,  M.   D.,   Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

ROBERT  CAROTHERS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery.  409  Broadway. 

CHARLES  R.  McCLURE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

ROBERT  DANIEL  MADDOX,  M.  D.,   Clinical   Instructor  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery.  32   Garfield   Place. 


E.  GUSTAV  ZINKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

4   W.   Seventh   St. 

WILLIAM   D.  PORTER,  A.  M.,  M.   D.,   Clinical  Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  2527   Gilbert  Ave. 

GEORGE  M.  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

2404  Auburn  Ave. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  ROWE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Obstetrics.  20  W.   Ninth  St. 

F.  A.  S.  KAUTZ,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

1222  Walnut  St. 

WILLIAM  O.  PAULI,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

2915   Vine   St. 

WILLIAM  B.  YOUNG,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  505    E.   Third   St. 

LOUIS  A.  MOLONY,  M.  D.,  Assistant   Clinical   Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  731  W.  Fifth  St. 

WILLIAM  S.  KAUTZ,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Obstetrics.  1222  Walnut  St. 


CHARLES    LYBRAND    BONIFIELD,    M.    D.,    Professor    of 
Gynecology.  409   Broadway. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  LEE  REED,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Clinical   Gynecology.  60   Groton   Bldg. 

JOHN   M.   WITHROW,   A.    M.,   M.    D.,   Professor   of   Clinical 
Gynecology.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 
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RUFUS  BARTLETT  HALL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal  Gynecology.  19  Berkshire  Bldg. 

SIGMAR  STARK,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

11^    E.    Eighth   St. 

JOHN  D.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Cor.  Eighth  and  Elm  Sts. 

GREAR  H.  BAKER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

409    Broadway. 

JOSEPH  A.  HALL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

19    Berkshire    Bldg. 

R.  R.  WILKINSON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

668  Rockdale  Ave. 


ji 


ROBERT  SATTLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

DERRICK     T.     VAIL,     M.    D.,     Clinical    Professor    of    Oph- 
thalmology. 24    E.    Eighth    St. 

WALTER  FORCHHEIMER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology.  Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts. 

CHARLES  W.  TANGEMAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 20  W.   Ninth  St. 

VICTOR   RAY,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Professor    of    Oph- 
thalmology. 30    Groton    Bldg. 

WYLIE   McLEAN   AYRES,  A.   B.,   M.    D.,   Assistant   Clinical  1 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology.  4  W.   Seventh  St. 

FREDERICK  W.   LAMB,   M.  D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in  Oph- I- 
thalmology.  24   E.   Eighth  St. 

JOHN  RANLY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

936   Clark  St. 

FRANK  B.  CROSS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oph- 
thalmology. 4  W.  Seventh  St. 

•CLARENCE  J.  KING,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology.  Groton   Building. 

MICHAEL  BEHRMAN,  A.   B.,  M.   D.,  Assistant  Clinical  In- 
structor in   Ophthalmology. 

727    Madison    Ave.,    Covington,    Ky. 
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J:ESSIE  SOUTHGATE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology.  409  Broadway. 


CHRISTIAN  R.  HOLMES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

8   E.   Eighth  St. 

JOHN  ALBERT  THOMPSON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Laryngology.  Berkshire  Bldg. 

SAMUEL  ELLSWORTH  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Laryngology  and  Otology.  23  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN  WESLEY  MURPHY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Laryngology  and  Otology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

SAMUEL  IGLAUER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Otology  and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology, 
and  Otology.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

WALTER  E.  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Laryn- 
gology and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology, 
and  Otology.  Berkshire  Bldg. 

WADE  THRASHER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology, 
Laryngology,  and  Otology,  401  Provident  Bank  Bldg. 

G.  A.  HINNEN,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology, 
Laryngology,  and  Otology.  8  E.  Eighth  St. 

WILLIAM  MITHOEFER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

22  W.  Seventh  St. 

W.  J.  THOMASSON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Rhinology,    Laryngology,    and    Otology. 

942   York   St.,   Newport,   Ky. 

SOPHIA  DAUCH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinician  in  Rhinology, 
Laryngology,  and  Otology.    2924  Vaughn  St.,  Mt.  Auburn. 


JOHN  HOWARD  LANDIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

2533  Gilbert  Ave. 

-,    Lecturer    on    Medical    Jurisprudence    and 


Economics. 

SIDNEY  LANGE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of 
Radiology.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

FOUNDATION. 


I 


On  his  death,  in  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two- 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution 
where  white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also- 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English 
education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
as  well  as  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge, 
except  denominational  theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or  ; 
universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country." 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was 
situated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in 
1860,  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling 
that  part  of  the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  bequests  of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by 
non-resident  trustees  upon  perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of 
the  property,  lying  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield 
a  sufficient  income  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
colleges.  For  ten  years,  therefore,  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
estate  was  applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which 
they  maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884, 
when  they  transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association. 
Meanwhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational 
trusts  in  Cincinnati.  To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  passed  an  act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under 
which,  almost  a  year  later,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was 
established.  Bonds  were  soon  issued  by  the  city  to  provide 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which  was  ready  ■/ 
for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875.  But  students  were  received  in  1873, 
and  instruction  was  given  temporarily  by  the  teachers  of  Wood- 
ward High  School.  In  1874  the  Academic  Department,  now 
known  as  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  three  professors  and  two  instructors,  who 
met  classes  during  that  year  in  a  school  building  on  Franklin 
Street. 
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The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by 
Charles  McMicken  having  failed,  the  income  remained  long 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended 
to  found.  At  length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity in  part  by  public  taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being 
limited  at  first  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.  In  the  course  of 
time  additional  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
were  provided  by  individual  citizens,  the  most  important  being 
the  bequest  of  property,  valued  at  $130,000,  by  Alatthew  Thoms 
in  1890,  the  gift  of  $100,000  by  David  Sinton  in  1899,  and  the 
recent  bequest  of  Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, amounting  to  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair 
of  Comparative  Literature,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father, 
Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property 
on  Mt.  Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the 
gift,  to  sustain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site 
provided  by  John  Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with 
funds  given  by  him.  In  1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
(founded  in  1819)  became  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity, though  still  retaining  its  original  title  conjointly  with 
its  new  one.  In  1908  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Miami 
Medical  College  to  become  a  department  of  the  University.  In 
accordance  with  this  invitation  the  Miami  Medical  College  and 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
University)  have  recently  been  united  into  a  single  medical 
department,  known  as  "The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati."  In  1896  a  Law  Department  was 
established,  and  six  professors  of  law  were  appointed,  who  gave 
instruction  at  first  in  rooms  on  Fourth  Street.  But,  in  1897, 
by  a  contract  with  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
(founded  in  1833),  a  union  was  effected.  The  College  of  Law 
of  the  University  was  to  be  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  to  be  conferred  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Art's  has  developed  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was 
organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  depart- 
ment in  1904. 


*For  this   purpose   the   city   levies   annually  a   special   tax   of 
one-twentieth  of  one  mill. 
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Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
University,  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until 
1896,  and  afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In 
1906  the  Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  a  distinct  organization  with  a  dean 
at  its  head  effected.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  authorized  the  levying  of  an  increased  municipal  tax 
for  the  University — five-tenths  of  a  mill,  instead  of  three-tenths 
as  before. 

BUILDINGS  AND   SITE.       . 

From  1875  to  1895  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  site  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  remove  to  a  more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park. 
The  desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the 
construction  of  a  main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which 
was  completed  in  two  years.  This  building  stands  on  high 
ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  forty-three  acres  having 
been  set  apart  as  a  site  for  the  University.  During  1895-96  the 
north  wing,  known  as  Hanna  Hall,  was  built  for  the  departments 
of  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  with  funds  amounting  to  about 
$70,000,  provided  by  Henry  Hanna.  The  south  wing,  called 
Cunningham  Hall,  was  built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs  S.  Cunning- 
ham, at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  This  wing  is  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Physics  and  Biology.  The  Van  Wormer  Library, 
costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa  Van  Wormer,  was  built 
during  1898-1900.  The  Observatory,  built  in  1873  with  $10,000 
given  by  John  Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout,  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  other  University  buildings.  A  smaller 
structure,  the  O.  M.  Mitchell  Building,  was  added  in  1904  to 
house  the  old  telescope.  Since  189^  the  building  on  the  Mc- 
Micken homestead  site  has  been  used  by  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine. A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds.  The  College  of  Law,  on  Ninth  Street, 
occupies  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1902  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000.  A  gymnasium,  power  plant,  and  engineering 
building,  provided  by  the  city,  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection. 
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BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University:  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper, 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S. 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechheimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F. 
Windisch,  C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley 
Company,  James  E.  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C. 
H.  Krippendorf,  Julius  Fleishmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel 
Pogue,  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pendle- 
ton Dandridge,  Mrs.  Howard  Breen,  Mr.  Robert  William  Hoch- 
stetter,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Hollingshed,  Mr.  Davis  L.  James,  Miss 
Catherine  M.  James,  Miss  Ellen  W.  James,  ]\Iiss  Annie  A.  James, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Renner,  the  alumni  of  the  University,  and 
others. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  the  cor- 
poration, as  stated  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure 
property,  including  money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold,  manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such 
property,  money,  or  income,  whether  such  property,  money,  or 
income  arises  by  way  of  gift,  devise,  or  purchase,  for  the  benefit 
of  said  University."  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members.  The  officers  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  Association  are: 

Rufus  B,  Smith,  President. 
Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Vice-President. 
Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 
Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 


BENEFACTIONS. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by 
bequest,  to  make  benefactions  to  the  University,  the  following 
information  is  given: 
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Form  of  Bequest  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati: — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said 
University,  the  following  property: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association: — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  following  property: 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would 
erect  a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount 
necessary  to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments.   The  donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  a  dormitory, 
and  the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  be  privileged  to  name 
the  building.  There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more 
than  a  dormitory  system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a 
department.     The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being 
paid  to  the  fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research 
combined  with  a  little  teaching. 

Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free  scholarship,  the  income 
from  this  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  the  donor  the  right 
during  life  to  nominate  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full 
information  upon  any  questions  relating  to  foundation  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.  || 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proof 
throughout,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  c 
modern  plans  of  library  construction.  The  library  is  open  every  j 
week  day  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  i 
60,000  volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  i 
about  2,000  volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the 
students  have  free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the 
current  numbers  of  300  periodicals.  The  library  is  provided 
with  a  card  catalogue  of  its  own  books,  and  also  with  card 
catalogues  of  the  books  received  since  1905,  by  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati. 
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The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections: 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was 
given  by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich 
in  Americana,  and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes, 
was  also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  collection  was 
made  by  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  of  works  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian  literature,  810  volumes,  was  given  by  Judge  Moses 
F.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts  and  photo-lithographs,  was 
given  by  Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547 
volumes  and  538  pamphlets. 

The  Thoms  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Thoms. 

The  Brown  Philological  Library,  containing  the  English 
philological  library  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown, 
was  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Edward  Miles  Brown. 
It  consists  of  318  bound  volumes,  51  unbound  volumes,  and  83 
pamphlets. 

The  Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library  consists  of 
French  and  German  books,  at  present  about  600  volumes,  pur- 
chased from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  recently  established 
in  memory  of  the  late  Charlotte  Hillebrand. 

The  library  has  many  volumes  on  history  and  economics, 
purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in 
1894  by  the  will  of  Laura  Seasongood. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Association,  entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  col- 
lection consists  at  present  of  5,600  volumes,  for  the  most  part 
periodical  publications   of  foreign  scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  rooms 
for  its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
articles  in  the  Van  Wormer  Library.  This  collection  com- 
prises   over    24,000    volumes    and    68,000    pamphlets,    pertaining 
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chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  contains  valuable 
collections  of  original  letters  and  other  manuscripts.  Students 
of  the  University  have  access  to  this  library  and  may  withdraw 
books  from  it  under  certain  conditions. 

The  total  number  of  books,  including  duplicates,  in  the  Van 
Wormer  Library  Building  is  about  90,000  volumes  and  78,000 
pamphlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory    3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law  11,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine   3,000  volumes 


Total 17,500  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  excluding  those  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  contain  77,500 
volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  384,912  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, containing  about  78,625  books;  and  the  Lloyd  Library 
and  Museum,  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  the  Art  Museum,  and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to 
University  students. 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS.  ' 


% 


The    University   publishes    the    following    periodicals    at    the 
University  Press: 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  Record. 

Published  monthly,  from   October  to  June  inclusive.     Its  num-  ,-| 
bers  include:  ^^ 

The  Annual  Catalogue.  'm 

The  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  ■ 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  ^, 

The  President's  Annual  Report,  *' 

and  other  pamphlets  of  special  information.  Any  number  of 
the  Record  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 
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The  University  Studies, 

Issued  bi-monthly,  is  a  scholarly  publication,  containing  the  re- 
sults of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  other  persons 
connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A  price  list  of  the  literary  and  scientific  publications  of  the 
University  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Press. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratory  facilities  gffered  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physi- 
ology, Histology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Geology,  and 
in  the  Engineering  departments  are  equaled  by  few  institutions 
in  the  West.  The  industries  of  the  city  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  observation  of  the  most  recent  scientific  processes 
applied  to  manufacturing. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  McMicken  Hall,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  geological 
and  biological  collections.  Among  others  are  specimens  donated 
from  the  Zoological  Garden  from  time  to  time,  the  Balke  natural 
history  collections,  chiefly  of  mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  the 
Huntington  collection  of  shells,  the  Fillmore  and  Schneider 
collection  of  Philippine  relics;  the  Fechheimer  collection  of 
igneous  rocks;  the  Wetherby  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals; 
and  lastly,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  chemical  in- 
dustries. The  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  has  also 
on  exhibition  a  part  of  its  working  collections  of  maps,  models, 
minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils.  Among  recent  valuable  additions 
are  the  U.  P.  James  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals,  the  Carl 
Holmes  collection  of  Greenland  birds,  permanently  loaned  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes;  donations  by  Mr.  E.  Meyer  and 
Dr.  Arch.  I.  Carson;  and  several  group  mounts  of  large  animals 
(by  the  custodian  of  the  Museum. 

'  The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted 
works  of  Greek  art.  There  were  added  to  this  collection  recent- 
ly a  cast  of  the  "Winged  Victory,"  "Aphrodite  of  Melos," 
'Faun  Playing  the  Flute,"  "Esquiline  Venus,"  "Capitoline 
Venus,"  and  a  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
Two  additional  statues  (Minerva  Giustiniani  and  the  Lateran 
Sophocles)  have  been  installed  in  the  main  corridor  of  Mc- 
Micken Hall.  These,  together  with  the  large  carbon  pictures 
)f  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  Acropolis,  Corinth,  and  Paestum 
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in  the  same  hall,  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  collection  of 
casts  in  the  Art  room. 

Students  of  the  classics  and  of  industrial  art  derive  much 
profit  from  the  collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  and  the  Zoological 
Garden  are  utilized  extensively  for  practical  instruction  in 
biological  science;  the  Indian  remains  and  mounds  near  the  city 
are  important  for  the  study  of  archaeology  and  history.  Courses 
in  schools  of  music  and  fine  art,  for  which  Cincinnati  is  noted, 
are  frequently  combined  with  University  work. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History.  This  fellow- 
ship was  established  in  1900  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  yields  an  income  of  $100  per  year. 

The  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History  was  established  in 
1906  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  and  yields  an  income 
of  $300  a  year. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics.  This  fellowship  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Henry  Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906. 
Its  value  is  $500  a  year. 

The  Alliance  Frangaise  Scholarship,  of  $300,  was  established 
in  1904  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  It 
is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of 
instruction  given  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  in  Paris. 

The  Armstrong-Hunter  Memorial  Fund,  valued  at  $900,  was 
established  in  memory  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss 
Clara  Hunter,  by  eighty  of  their  former  pupils.  This  fund  will 
be  used,  when  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship in  the  Department  of  English  Literature  in  the  Graduate 
School,  for  a  woman  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  ofifers  ten  scholar- 
ships in  several  departments  which  exempt  their  holders  from  n 
the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Cornelius  George  Comegys  Scholarship,  with  an  in-  \ 
come  of  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1899,  by  the  Old  Endow-  ' 
ment  Fund  Association,  which  was  composed  of  the  alumni  of  > 
the  University.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  > 
meritorious  undergraduate.  -/ 
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The  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
to  the  five  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

The  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best 
scholastic  records. 

The  Julius  Fleishmann  Scholarships.  Thirteen  scholarships 
of  $75  each,  offered  for  the  years  1909-10,  1910-11,  by  ex-Mayor 
Julius  Fleischmann.  They  cover  the  first  year's  tuition,  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  thirteen  non-residents,  who  are 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  accredited  schools 
outside  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Optimist  Club  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  of  $75 
each,  offered  in  1910,  for  four  succeeding  years,  by  a  resident 
of  Cincinnati  who  wished  his  identity  to  remain  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  these  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  non-resident  students 
who  have  attended  the  University  for  at  least  one  year  and  need 
assistance. 

The  Jones  Prizes.  The  first  Jones  Prize  of  forty  dollars  was 
founded  in  1892  by  the  Honorable  Frank  J.  Jones,  and  is 
awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  writes  and  pronounces  the  best 
English  oration.  The  subjects  are  chosen  by  the  Dean  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  committee  consisting 
of  three  citizens  of  Cincinnati  is  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  judge  the  contest.  The  second 
Jones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  was  founded  by  Mr.  Jones  in 
1901.  It  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  whose 
oration  is  judged  by  the  committee  to  be  second  in  merit.  These 
prizes  are  permanently  endowed. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English. 
This  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  established  in  1908,  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown. 
It  is  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who 
has  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English  during  his  four 
years'  undergraduate  course. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize  in  Chemistry.  This  prize  was 
established  in  1909  by  Mr.  Robert  Hochstetter,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Henry  Hochstetter. 
It  is  to  be  awarded  annually  for  the  best  graduating  thesis  in 
chemistry,  and  is  open  to  both  students  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Engineering.     The  successful  candidate  is  nominated  by  a  com- 
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mittee  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  ChemistryV| 
and  two  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Section  of  the  American' 
Chemical  Society. 

For  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  prizes  of  the  various 
colleges,  consult  their  several  announcements. 

The  College  of  Engineering.  5 

In  the  year  1906  the  Lodge  and  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Com-i 
pany  donated  two  loan  scholarships  of  the  amount  of  one  hun-ji 
dred  dollars  each  to  two  students  of  the  Co-operative  Course  ir 
Engineering  for  the  payment  of  their  University  fees. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  Faculty  Scholarship,  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollarij"! 
was  established  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law.  It  isi 
awarded  to  a  student,  selected  by  the  Faculty,  who  has  com-i 
pleted  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  second  year. 

The  Richard  H.  Wald  Scholarship.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Waldit 
will  give  each  year,  so  long  as  he  lives,  a  certificate  of  stockil 
in  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library,  or  a  scholarship  of  a  value  ofi 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  that  student  who  makes  the  best  record- 
in  the  study  of  "Contracts." 

The  "Thomas  A.  Logan  Scholarship."  This  scholarship  wasi 
established  in  1910  by  Commander  George  Wood  Logan,  U.  S. 
N.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Thomas  A.  Logan.  It  is  endowed' 
with  four  thousand  dollars,  and  the  income  arising  from  it  willi 
be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  students  selected  under  regulations: 
prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

The  John  R.  Sayler  Prizes.  Judge  John  R.  Sayler  offers  a 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  of  "Bills  and  Notes,"  another  prize  of  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  essay  on  "Evidence,"  and  a  third  prize  of  fifty  dol- 
lars for  the  best  essay  on  "Property." 

Prizes  offered  by  the  College  of  Law.  The  College  offers  a 
prize  of  seventy-five  dollars,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
graduate  having  the  highest  average  of  grades  during  the  three  j 
years'  course.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  awarded  tb  the 
graduate  having  the  next  highest  average  of  grades  during  the 
three  years'  course. 

The  Oscar  A.  Berman  Prize.  An  annual  prize  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, offered  by  Mr.  Oscar  A.  Berman,  of  the  class  of  1908,  to 
the   member   of  the   third   year  class    showing   the   greatest  in- , 
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terest,  excellence,  and  aptitude,  in  the  Law  of  Private  Cor- 
porations. The  recipient  is  to  be  selected  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FRANgAISE. 

The  Alliance  Frangaise,  a  national  association,  officially 
recognized  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, October  23,  1886,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French 
language  and  literature  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets 
free  of  charge. 

In  1904  the  Alliance  Frangaise  of  Cincinnati  established  a 
Scholarship  of  $300  in  the  University,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of 
instruction  given  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  in  Paris. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Settlement  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
was  organized  in  the  year  1899.  In  May  of  that  year  a  Settle- 
ment Association  was  formed,  and  in  September  a  house,  situated 
on  Liberty  and  Pl^^m  Streets,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated districts  in  Cincinnati,  was  opened,  and  at  present  is  in 
full  operation. 

This  house  has  become  the  social  and  educational  head- 
quarters of  the  neighborhood,  and  is  frequented  by  the  people 
from  the  surrounding  tenement  houses.  A  competent  head- 
resident,  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  directs  the  work.  Various 
clubs  are  led  by  volunteer  workers  from  the  University  and  city 
and  enjoy  the  social  and  educational  privileges  of  the  Settle- 
ment. Some  of  the  features  of  the  Settlement  are  a  gymnasium, 
a  circulating  library,  a  reading  room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  lec- 
ture and  entertainment  course.  It  has,  besides,  a  large  sewing- 
school  and  several  cooking-classes.  A  clinic  is  conducted  each 
afternoon  and  a  district  nurse  gives  her  whole  time  to  the 
geighborhood  work.  Thus  it  furnishes  an  excellent  experiment 
station  for  those  who  wish  to.  do  work  in  practical  sociology. 
Students  of  the  three  upper  classes  doing  regular  work  at  the 
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Settlement  are  given  credit  by  the  department  of  Political  and 
Social  Science, 

In  1906  a  summer  home  was  erected  at  New  Richmond, 
twenty  miles  above  Cincinnati.  This  home  is  located  on  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  accessible  both  by  boat 
and  by  traction  cars.  During  the  summer  season  it  is  filled 
with  women  and  children  from  the  tenement  district,  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  healthful, 
out  of  door,  country  life. 

This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  which  serve  representatives  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  from  the  Alumnal  Associa- 
tion, from  the  students  of  the  University,  and  from  business  men 
of  the  city. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  University  have  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  are  in  flourishing  condition.  The 
Speaker's  Club,  an  oratorial  and  debating  society,  is  composed 
entirely  of  young  men.  The  Debating  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity, including  both  young  men  and  young  women,  arranges 
each  year  two  or  more  debates  with  other  institutions.  The 
young  women  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  a  Literary 
Society  of  their  own,  with  its  alumnal  chapter,  while  the  French 
Club  and  the  German  Club  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike. 
There  are  two  Glee  Clubs,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women. 
Other  student  organizations  are  the  Chemists'  Club  and  the 
Chemical  Journal  Club,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  chemistry; 
the  Economics  Club;  the  Graduate  Club,  which  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  higher  learning  and  research;  the  English  Club, 
made  up  of  advanced  students  in  English;  the  Education  Club, 
composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers;  the 
Meliorist  Club,  organized  for  the  investigation  of  social  prob- 
lems; and  the  History  Club,  recently  formed  for  the  discussion 
of  historical  questions.  The  Blue  Hydra  is  a  permanent  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  study  of  biology.  Its  membership 
is  restricted,  and  new  members  are  chosen  each  year  from  the 
best  students  of  that  subject  in  the  Freshman  class.  The  Aca- 
demic Club  is  made  up  of  the  men  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  The  Engineers'  Club  includes  the  upper  classmen  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  while^  the  Student  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineering  is  composed  of  the  ad- 
vanced   students   in    electrical    engineering.      In    addition,    there 
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are  tribunals  in  the  several  colleges  for  student  self-gOTernment. 
A  branch  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  has  recently 
been  established  in  the  University.  Besides  these  organiza- 
tions, there  is  the  University  Club,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  student  clubs,  the  fraternities,  and  the  four  classes, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  University. 

The  University  annual,  The  Cincinnatian,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  The  University 
Weekly  News,  the  official  student  paper,  is  issued  every  week 
during  the  University  year  by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  a  public  institution  and  is  in  no  sense 
denominational.  Yet  a  course  in  the  Bible  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  expressly  called  for  by 
the  will  of  Charles  McMicken,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  de- 
nominational theology  shall  not  be  taught. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  are 
allowed  the  free  use  of  rooms  in  McMicken  Hall  in  which  to 
hold  their  meetings. 

I 
CONVOCATION. 

Convocation  periods  occur  on  Friday  mornings  throughout 
the  year.  There  are  four  different  forms  as  follows:  general 
convocation,  separate  convocation,  class  convocation,  and  stu- 
dent convocation.  At  the  general  convocation,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents meet  together,  usually  to  listen  to  an  address  by  a 
speaker  of  note.  At  the  separate  convocation,  the  men  and 
women  meet  separately,  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  the 
student  life  of  the  University.  During  the  next  convocation 
period,  class  organizations  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  order  to  transact  business.  The  last  form  is  the  student 
convocation  which  brings  the  entire  student  body  together  to 
decide  upon  matters  which  concern  it  as  a  whole. 

ATHLETICS. 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play 
an  important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without 
seriously  conflicting  with  his  interest  in  class-room  work. 

Three  hours'  work  each  week  in  physical  education  is  pre- 
scribed  for   members    of    the    Freshman    class,    and    two   hours 
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for  those  of  the  Sophomore  class,  except  students  giving  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies.  With  them  participation  is 
voluntary.  A  physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  gymnasium 
work  is  designed  to  secure  three  main  objects:  health  and 
organic  vigor,  bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage  an4 
symmetrical  development.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out 
of  doors  during  good  weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  tennis  and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the 
students'  training.  Lessons  m  boxing,  wrestling,  and  fencing 
are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this  form  of  exercise 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  o( 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 


THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

A  much-needed  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided, 
and  its  equipment  is  nearly  complete.  When  finished  it  will  be 
one  of  the  best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end 
has  a  base-ball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot-ball  gridiron.  The 
track  is  one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation. 
A  straight-away  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  sixteen  feet 
wide,  extends  in  front  of  the  new  grand  stand.  The  proximity 
of  this  field  to  the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly/  valuable 
addition  to  the  athletic  equipment  of  the  University.  Its  loca- 
tion between  three  hill-tops,  which  form  a  natural  amphitheater, 
affords  opportunity  for  thousands  of  people  to  view  the  games. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 


\ 


A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical 
Training  for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is 
supplemented  during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoor  games 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FEES. 


Detailed  statements  regarding  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  the  fees  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  may  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  this  catalogue  devoted  to  the  respective 
colleges.  Any  further  information  desired  may  be  had  by- 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 


J 
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EXPENSES. 

Graduate  School, 

Liberal  Arts,        t^      ■         ■  t  »»  j-   • 

or  Colleg-e  Engineering-  Law  Medicine 

for  Teachers 

Tuition  Fees    $75  00  $75  00  $100  GO             $125  00 

Library  Fees   5  00  5  00  

Matriculation,    payable 

but  once $5  00 

Laboratory  Fees  *  $35  to  $45  

Books $20  to  $25  $25  to  $30  $40  to  $50    $45  to  $60 

Board  and  Room,  per 

week $4  to  $7  $4  to  $7  $4  to  $7     $4  to  $7 

rota!    Expense    per 

year $325  to  $450  $350  to  $450  $350  to  $500     $375  to  $500 


The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  information  re- 
garding suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
The  Secretary  will  also  make  every  effort  to  secure  employment 
in  the  city  for  students  who  desire  to  support  themselves  either 
wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  the  University. 


*Laboratory  fees  vary  according  to  the  courses  taken. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

FACULTY. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  University. 

JERMAIN    GILDERSLEEVE    PORTER,    Ph.D.,   Director   of 
the  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Civics. 

HARRIS    HANCOCK,    Ph.D.,    Dr.    Sc,    Professor    of    Mathe- 
matics. 

*JOHN  MILLER  BURNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

MAX  POLL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  HARRY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

LOUIS  TRENCHARD  MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

MICHAEL     FREDERIC     GUYER,     Ph.    D.,     Professor     of 
Zoology. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Education. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

STEPHEN   ELMER  SLOCUM,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics. 

NEVIN  MELANCTHON  FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science. 

GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature. 

FRANK  WADLEIGH  CHANDLER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 

PHILLIP  OGDEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 


♦Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1910-11. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS. 

GEORGE   MOREY   MILLER,  A.   M,  Associate   Professor   of 
English. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology. 

JAMES     EDMUND     IVES,     Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Physics. 

HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

CLAUDE    M.    LOTSPEICH,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
German. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

GEORGE    HENRY    ALLEN,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Latin.     (In  charge,  1910-11.) 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant   Profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages. 

♦FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

JOHN  JERMAIN  PORTER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Me- 
tallurgy. 

CHARLES  NAPOLEON  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

SAMUEL  JAMES  McINTOSH  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

MAX    HENRY    GOETTSCH,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Industrial  Chemistry. 

HARRY    LEWIS    WIEMAN,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Zoology. 

WILLIAM   TUNSTALL   SEMPLE,   Ph.   D.,   Acting   Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin. 

ELIZABETH  MERRILL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  KINDLE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  DILWORTH,  A.  M.,   instructor  in  English 
History. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

FRED   WILBERT   UPSON,   Ph.   D.,    Instructor   in    Chemistry. 


♦Absent  on  leave,  1910-11. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS. 
ADMISSION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  by  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  entitles  its  holder  to  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School.  The  University  also  offers  its  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  graduates  of  other  institutions 
of  high  standing  who  shall  complete  their  work  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  entering  the  Graduate  School  should  apply  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  during  the  first  week  of  either  the 
first  or  second  semester,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  A.  M. 
If  not  a  graduate  of  this  university  the  applicant  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  proof  of  his  academic  degree  or  degrees,  and 
should  afford  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  courses  he  has 
taken  in  the  college  from  which  he  has  been  graduated.  On  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  credentials  a  card  of  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  will  be  issued  to  the  applicant.  Students 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  after  the  third  week 
of  the  semester. 

FEES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not  paid 
promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from  at- 
tendance upon  their  classes.     No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Library  Fee. — All  graduate  students  are  charged  a  library  fee 
of  five  dollars  per  year. 

Tuition. — Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Cincinnati.  Graduate 
students  not  residents  of  the  city  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate 
of  three  dollars  per  credit  hour.  A  credit  hour  is  one  hour's 
work  a  week  carried  through  a  semester  or  half  year.  For  in- 
stance, tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would  amount  to  nine 
dollars  a  semester  or  eighteen  dollars  per  year.  All  tuition  fees 
are  payable  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  .in  advance. 
Psych9logy,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 
Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 
Physics,   ten   dollars   per   semester,   in    advance.      (Five 

dollars   per   semester,   in  advance,  for  a  laboratory 

course  of  one  period  a  week.) 
Chemistry,    fifteen    dollars    per    semester,    in    advance. 

(Metallurgy,     seven     dollars     and     fifty    cents    per 

semester.) 
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A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fees. — A  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of 
those  who  receive  the  Master's  degree  and  twenty  dollars  of 
those  who  receive  the  Doctor's  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring  the 
degree.  If  for  any  reason  the  degree  is  not  conferred  the  fee 
will  be  returned. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated, 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  unit  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School  is  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  semester. 

The  nature  of  the  graduate  student's  work  will  vary  with  the 
subjects  pursued,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  student's  work  shall 
require  a  regular  attendance  at  class  meetings  or  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  shall  not  be  in  any  respect  of  that  character  of  work 
known  as  "in  absentia."  No  credit  will  be  given  toward  a 
graduate  degree  for  work  done  prior  to  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its  equivalent.  No  course  in  which 
a  student  obtains  a  grade  below  "B"  will  count  for  credit  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   DEGREE  OF  MASTER   OF 

ARTS. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Master's  degree  the  candidate  must 
have  completed  satisfactorily  courses  representing  twenty-four 
units  of  graduate  instruction,  at  least  twelve  units  of  which  shall 
be  elected  in  one  department.  In  case  the  candidate  has 
previously  elected  the  work  in  the  department  as  a  major  for  the 
completion  of  the  undergraduate  degree,  he  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  elect  sufficient 
work  in  some  allied  department  to  complete  the  required  twelve 
units.    The  requirement  of  a  thesis  is  optional  with  the  head  of 
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the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  is  taken.  Wherever 
a  thesis  for  the  Master's  degree  is  required,  it  must  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar,  not  less  than  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
final  semester  of  graduate  study.  The  work  for  the  Master's 
degree  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  student  for  at  least  one 
full  year  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

For  the  Doctor's  degree,  three  years  of  graduate  study  will 
ordinarily  be  required.  In  exceptional  cases  a  student  may  be 
admitted  to  examinations  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Where  his 
college  training  has  been  defective  or  he  cannot  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  the  period  of  study  will  be  longer  than  three 
years.  At  least  the  last  year  of  study  must  be  spent  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Students  may  be  permitted  to 
count  for  the  Doctor's  degree  work  done  for  the  Master's  degree, 
provided  such  work'is  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  designate  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  three  subjects! 
which  he  desires  to  pursue.  These  shall  be  known  as  a  major  I 
and  two  minor  subjects,  not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be 
selected  in  one  department,  and  the  candidate  shall  satisfy  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  that  his  selection  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the  courses 
have  been  selected.  These  heads  of  departments,  together  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  shall  constitute  an  Advisory 
Committee,  under  whose  direction  the  candidate  shall  pursue  his 
graduate  course.  i 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  expected  to  be  able  to^ 
read  French  and  German,  and  shall  be  required  to  complete 
forty-eight  units  of  instruction  embodied  in  a  major  and  two 
minor  subjects,  thirty  units  of  which  must  be  given  to  the  major 
subject,  and  to  pass  such  written  examinations  on  his  major  and 
minor  subjects  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  indicate.  The 
statement  of  the  number  of  units  required  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  is  to  be  taken  as  a  minimum  requirement.  The  degree  is 
given,  not  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of 
units  of  study,  but  on  the  basis  of  long  study  and  scientific  ac- 
complishment. 

The  candidate  shall  furthermore  be  required  to  present,  in  i 
such  form  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  determine,  a  thesis  • 
which  will  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  and  power  of  inde-  -i 
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pendent  research,  and  he  shall  pass   satisfactorily  an  oral  ex- 
amination before  the  faculty. 

All  theses  offered  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
final  semester  of  graduate  study.  Moreover,  each  student  upon 
whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred,  is  re- 
quired to  deposit  in  the  University  Library  one  hundred  printed 
copies  of  his  thesis.  The  candidate  may  receive  his  diploma  be- 
fore the  thesis  is  printed,  provided  a  type-written  copy  is  de- 
posited with  the  Librarian  and  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  with  the 
Registrar  of  the  University.  This  sum  will  be  returned  upon 
presentation  to  the  Library  of  the  required  number  of  printed 
copies  of  the  thesis. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Work  done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  graduate  degree. 
All  claims  for  such  credit,  together  with  all  claims  for  advanced 
standing,  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
within  three  weeks  after  the  student  enters  upon  his  work  at  the 
University  or  resumes  his  work  after  a  leave  of  absence  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  work  at  another  university. 

At  least  twelve  credits  of  the  twenty-four  required  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  must  be  obtained  through  work  done  in 
residence  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

IN  LANE  SEMINARY  AND  IN  THE  HEBREW 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

Courses  in  Hebrew  taken  in  Lane  Seminary  and  in  the  He- 
brew Union  College  by  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and 
universities  may  count  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hours  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  are  at  present  three  fellowships,  a  traveling  scholar- 
ship, and  ten  University  scholarships  open  to  students  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  fellowships  and  traveling  scholarships 
carry  a  stipend  of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
(For  particulars  see  page  38.)  The  emolument  of  the  University 
scholarships  is  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  Appli- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Professor  Porter. 

For  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  100. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor    Guyer,   Associate   Professor   Benedict,   Dr.   Wieman.  i; 

To  pursue  advanced  courses   in   biology  the   student   should  I 
have  some  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  should  be  ablci 
to  read  French  and  German.     Special  facilities  are  afforded  stu- 
dents pursuing  courses  of  research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 

To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  inn 
zoology  students  must  have  completed  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b, 
10a,  15a,  17b,  18b,  or  their  equivalents.  (See  Biology,  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.)  Courses  for  "Undergraduates  and  Graduates" 
may  be  counted  as  graduate  subjects  toward  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  students  who  have  elected  majors  in  other 
departments.  When  zoology  is  chosen  as  a  minor  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  work  required  approximates 
that  of  the  full  course  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
zoology.  The  requirements  for  a  higher  degree,  when  biology 
is  chosen  as  a  major  subject,  are  adequately  stated  under  the 
general  requirements  for  degrees    (page  49). 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Biology. — Assigned  readings  and 
discussions  to  accompany  courses  of  research.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required.     M.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Guyer. 

31.  Research. — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

32a.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell;  Non-Develop- 
mental Phenomena. — Lectures  on  the  structure  and  function  of 
cells  other  than  the  germ  cells.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  4:00- 
5:00.  Professor  Guyer. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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33b.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell;  the  Germ  Cell.— 

Lectures  dealing  with  the  cell  from  the  viewpoint  of  develop- 
ment and  inheritance.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  4:00-5:00. 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Guyer. 

34.  Cytology,  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  course  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  cytological  technique  and  to  the  gen- 
eral field  of  cellular  biology.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  special 
problem.     T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Professor  Guyer. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  104. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry,  Assistant  Professor 

Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch,  Assistant  Professor 

Reemelin,   Dr.  Upson,   Dr.  . 

SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   HIGHER   DEGREES. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have 
a  broad  preparation  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  chemistry. 
The  character  of  this  training  can  be  defined  best  by  reference 
to  the  list  of  courses  under  "A"  below.  The  completion  of  these 
courses,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  made  of  the 
candidate  for  a  higher  degree;  he  must  show  a  maturity  ac- 
quired by  personal  intimacy  with  the  literature  and  method  of 
chemistry. 

A.  Chemistry  as  the  Major  Subject. — All  candidates  who 
make  chemistry  their  major  subject  must  offer  the  following 
courses  or  their  equivalents  (see  Chemistry,  Liberal  Arts) : 
la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  12b,  13b.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements,  students  who  specialize  in  a  certain  branch  of 
chemistry  must  complete  the  following  courses  in  accordance 
With  their  choice,  before  receiving  the  degree: 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry:  lOa,  11a,  21  (one  semester);  17 
(one  semester);  and  ten  credit  hours  elected  from  Courses  14b, 
15a,   16a,   20b,  24,  28b,   34,  35b. 

(b)  Organic  Chemistry:  20b,  21,  35b,  17  (one  semester); 
and  ten  credit  hours  elected  from  Courses  10a,  11a,  14b,  18b,  24, 
28b,  34. 

(c)  Physical  Chemistry:  lOa,  20b,  34,  17  (one  semester); 
and  ten  credit  hours  elected  from  Courses  14b,  19b,  11a,  21,  24, 
28b,  35b. 

B.  Chemistry  as  the  Minor  Subject. — It  is  not  possible  to 
state    precisely    those    courses    which    may   be    required   in    each 
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particular  case.  The  choice  will  be  made  after  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the  major  work  falls. 
The  usual  requirements  will  be  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  5a,  6,  7b. 
If  the  candidate  has  chosen  one  of  the  physical  sciences  as  his 
major  subject.  Courses  12b  and  13b  (one  semester)  will  be  re- 
quired; if  one  of  the  biological  sciences  has  been  made  the  . 
major  subject.  Courses  8a  and  9a  will  be  taken. 

The  Master's' Degree. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  requires  that  at  least  sixteen 
of  the  twenty-four  credit  hours  shall  be  taken  in  chemistry.  The 
student  must  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  some 
experimental  work,  or  a  written  account  in  some  detail  upon  a 
subject  suggested  by  the  instructor  under  whose  direction  the 
student  has  been  placed. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

30.  Research, — This  course  requires  at  least  eight  periods 
of  laboratory  work  per  week  under  the  direction  of  some  in- 
structor in  the  department.  Problems  for  investigation  may  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  organic  chemistry  (30a),  inorganic 
chemistry  (30b),  physical  chemistry  (30c),  or  industrial  chem- 
istry (30d).     Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry, 

Assistant  Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

34.  Mathematical  Chemistry.— -A  study  of  the  application  of 
exact  and  approximate  mathematics  in  physical  science.  Two 
periods  a  week;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  12b,  13b;  Math.  8a,  9b. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

35b.  Some  Special  Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry.— A  critical  discussion  of  the  working  hypotheses  and  the 
theories  of  organic  chemistry.  With  this  end  in  view,  their  ap- 
plication to  the  difficulties  of  certain  complex  cases  are  pre- 
sented in  detail.  Topics  for  consideration  are  chosen  from  the 
following:  optical  and  geometrical  isomerism  of  compounds  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  other  elements;  bivalent  carbon  derivaties; 
oxonium  compounds;  purine  derivatives;  the  carbohydrates;  the 
alkaloids;  the  terpines;  tautomerism;  the  polypeptides,  proteins, 
etc.    Second  semester.    Two  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Jones. 

40.  Journal  Club  Meetings. — Instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  the  department  present  papers  dealing  with  subjects 
under  investigation  in  the  department,  or  critical  reviews  of 
papers  of  general  interest  to  those  engaged  in  advanced  work  or 
research.  All  students  interested  in  chemistry  are  invited  to 
attend.  Meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  and  last  one  hour.  Sub 
jects  to  be  discussed  are  announced  one  week  in  advance 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  110. 
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ECONOMICS. 

(The  Sinton  Professorship.) 

Professor  Hicks. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

6.  Economic  Theory. — An  advanced  course  in  the  elements 
of  economics.  The  work  consists  in  a  comparative  study  of 
the  views  of  representative  economists.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hicks. 

7.  Seminary. — Opportunity  is  here  given  for  the  detailed 
study  of  specific  problems  in  economics.  Credit  according  to 
work  done.     W.,  4:00-.  Professor  Hicks. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  112. 

EDUCATION. 
Professor  Burris,  Professor  Hall. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.— The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consider  the  principles 
of  secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  those  derived 
from  the  'psychology  of  adolescence.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  high  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  courses  of 
study,  relative  values  of  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction. 
S.,  9:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  who  contemplate  appoint- 
ment to  high  school  positions.  For  the  conditions  under  which 
graduate  students  may  enter  the  course  see  Program  II,  p.  151^ 
"Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers." 

Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Lectures,  required 
readings,  and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  pre- 
sent an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various  sciences  hav- 
ing educational  significance,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole.  The  second 
part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  elementary 
education  as  determined  by  its  philosophical  meaning  thus  de- 
rived, and  as  modified  by  practical  considerations.  In  appro- 
priate connections  there  will  be  special  consideration  of  the  pro- 
cess of  education  as  world  building.  The  historical  and  logical 
origin,  meaning,  and  classification  of  studies  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question.  What 
happens  when  we  try  to  know?  and  to  the  place  of  symbolism 
and  systems  of  imitational  and  inventional  expression  in  educa- 
tion. Credit  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  take  the  course 
throughout  the  year.     S.,  8:30-9:30.  Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience  who  have  had 
some  philosophical  training. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on 
special  problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Pri- 
marily for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience. 
W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burris. 
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Education  12.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.     W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor    Hall. 

For  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  others  properly 
qualified  who  wish  to  prepare  for  supervisory  positions. 

Education  17.  Educational  Classics. — An  advanced  course 
in  the  history  of  education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  more  important  writings  of  "Great 
Educators"  of  special  periods.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor   Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience  who  have  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

For  the  conditions  under  which  Education  1,  2  and  6  may 
receive  credit  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  amount  of  such 
credit,  see  statements  concerning  these  courses  in  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  official  notice  upon  the 
bulletin  board. 

ENGLISH. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

<The   Nathaniel    Ropes   Foundation   for   the   Comparative   Study 
of  Literature.) 

Professor   Chandler,   Associate   Professor   Miller,   Assistant 
Professor  McVea,  Dr.  Merrill. 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

20.  Seminary. — Studies  in  Literary  Theory. — An  examina- 
tion of  the  principal  theories  of  literature — Greek,  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  English — considered  historically 
and  philosophically.  The  later  portion  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  two  special  problems  in  literary 
criticism:  theories  of  the  novel  and  theories  of  the  comic.  W., 
3:30-5:30.  Professor   Chandler. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  117. 

GEOLOGY  AND   GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Fenneman,  Mr.  Carman. 
For  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  120. 

GERMAN. 
Professor  Poll,  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

12.  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend. — Collateral  reading  and  written  reports.  Th.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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11.  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Lectures  in  German  and 
collateral  reading.    Th.,  4:00-6:00.  "  Professor  Poll. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5 
or  6. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

7.  Middle  High  German. — Wright's  Middle  High-German 
Primer.  Bachmann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Translation 
into  modern  German.     W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

8.  Old  High  German. — Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Graui- 
matik,  and  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Lesebuch  are 
used  as  text-books.  Translation  into  modern  German.  During 
a  part  of  the  second  semester  the  Old  Saxon  phonology  and 
morphology  will  be  studied  and  selections  from  the  Heliand 
will  be  read.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

13.  Gothic. — Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik ;  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Ulfilas;  lectures  on  Germanic  philology.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

26.  Old  Norse.  —  Kahle's  Altislaendisches  Elementarbuch. 
Reading  of  selections  from  the  Sagas.  In  the  second  semester 
selected  poems  of  the  Edda  will  be  read.     W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

35.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.— This  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  Course  5,  slightly 
rearranged,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  T.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

9.  German  Seminary. — Critical  study  of  Wolfram's  Par- 
zival     Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

15.  German  Proseminary. — Advanced  readings  in  Gothic,. 
Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon,  Three  hours'  credit  per 
semester. 

Professor   Poll   and   Assistant   Professor    Lotspeich. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  122. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Harry. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

5.  Rapid  Reading  in  the  Historians. — W.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek.— F.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Harry. 
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7.  Greek  Seminary.— The  Historians  (1910-11);  Plato  (1911- 
12).     M.,  3:00-5:00.  Professor  Harry. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  undergraduate  courses  in  Greek. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  124. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Whitcomb,  Assistant  Professor  Cox,   Mr.   Dilworth. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

34.  Seminary  in  European  History. — The  Period  of  the 
Early  Revolution,  1789-1791.  The  working  out  of  a  new  political 
and  economic  system  for  France.  The  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  will  be  read,  requiring  the  ability  to  read 
French  prose.  Exercises  in  bibliography  and  method.  This 
course  may  be  elected  only  after  a  consultation.  Two  hours  a 
week.     F.,  3:00-5:00.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

39.  Seminary  in  American  History. — Politics  and  Political 
Leaders  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  in- 
tensive study,  from  the  original  sources,  of  selected  national 
political  issues  affecting  this  section,  and  the  social  and  econo- 
mic causes  underlying  them.  Seniors  may  be  admitted.  Two 
hours  per  week;  S.,  10:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

41.  Seminary  in  Medieval  History. — The  work  of  the  class 
will  center  about  the  reading  of  a  chronicle.  Reports,  based 
on  source  material.  Ability  to  read  either  French  or  German 
required.     Period  to  be  arranged.  Mr.   Dilworth. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  125. 

LATIN. 

♦Professor  Burnam,  Assistant  Professor  Allen,  and  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  Sample. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged. 

10.  Latin  Seminary. — Cicero.  Lectures;  reports  and  papers 
on  special  topics.  Attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  ora- 
tions and  to  the  political  and  legal  institutions  of  the  time. 
Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

12.     Graduate  Study. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 
Assistant  Professor  Allen  and 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 
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♦Absent  on  leave  in   Europe,   1910-11. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Hancock,  Professor  Slocum,  Assistant  Professor 
Moore,  Mr.  Kindle. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

31.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Algebraic  Numbers. — Part  L 
Dedekind's  theory.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Professor   Hancock. 

30.  Theory  of  Numbers — Natural  Numbers. — Lectures 
founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Kronecker,  Frobenius,  and 
Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Omitted   in   1910-11.  Professor    Hancock. 

10a.    Theory    of    Errors    and    Method    of    Least    Squares. — 

Wright  and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  gen- 
eral theory  of  the  adjustments  of  observations,  with  applica- 
tions to  triangulation  and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas 
from  experimental  data.  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  first 
semester.  Professor   Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

lib.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Byerly, 
Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's 
theorem  for  the  development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric 
series  is  derived,  and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investigated. 
This  is  followed  by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and 
Lame's  functions,  with  applications  to  problems  in  heat,  elec- 
tricity, potential,  elasticity,  etc.  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00, 
second  semester.  ^^rofessor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

28.  Theory  of  Functions. — Lectures  on  the  theory  of  func- 
tions of  real  variables.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Omitted    in    1910-11.  Assistant    Professor    Moore. 

29.  Theory  of  Functions. — Lectures  on  the  theory  of  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant   Professor   Moore. 

16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  modern  treatment  of  ana- 
lytical mechanics  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in 
engineering  and  physics.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures, 
supplemented  by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester, 
M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  ^Professor  Slocum. 

Given  in  1910-11;  omitted  in  1911-12. 

16b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — A  course  in 
the  mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  16a. 
The  course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  refer- 
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ences  to  the  works  of  Williamson,  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love. 
Second  semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Given  in  1910-11;  omitted  in  1911-12.        Professor  Slocum. 

26a.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — A  course 
in  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  based  chiefly  on  the  historical 
development  of  the  subject.  Modern  pedagogical  theories  are 
studied  in  their  relation  to  mathematics  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  of  laboratory  and  other  special  methods  of  in- 
struction.    First  semester,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Slocum. 

24.  Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions.  The  theories 
•of  Legendre,  Abel,  Jacobi,  and  of  Riemann,  Hermite,  Weier- 
strass.  Lectures  founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Fuchs, 
Schwarz,  and  Weierstrass.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions. — The  general  theory 
of  Course  24  specialized  and  illustrated  by  problems  in 
Mechanics  and  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  and  through 
geometrical  investigations,  including  the  analytical  representa- 
tion of  curves  and  surfaces.  The  solution  of  certain  algebraical 
and  differential  equations.  Construction  of  tables  of  elliptic 
integrals.  The  general  theory  of  transformation.  Lectures. 
W.,  4:00-6:00;   S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

20.  Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima  Involving  Several  Vari- 
ables. The  Calculus  of  Variations. — Lectures.  W.,  4:00-6:00; 
S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1910-lL 

18a.  Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces. — The  developments  of  Lie, 
Darboux,  Schwarz,  and  Weierstrass  compared  with  those  of 
earlier  writers.     Lectures.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Hancock. 

19b.  The  Extended  Realms  of  Rationality.— Lectures.  T., 
Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 


FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

30.  Seminary. — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in 
some  special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable 
for  publication.  Credit  according  to  work  done.  Hours  by 
special    arrangement.  Professor    Slocum. 

For  other  courses  in  mathematics  see  page  129. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor   Tawney. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

7.  T3rpes  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics. — A  critical  study 
of  idealism,  realism,  agnosticism,  and  pragmatism  as  exemplified 
in  the  writings  of  modern,  chiefly  nineteenth  century  writers: 
T.  H.  Green,  F.  H.  Bradley,  Josiah  Royce,  William  James,  John 
Dewey,  Herbert  Spencer,  Auguste  Comte,  Lotze,  G.  E.  Moore, 
Woodbridge,  and  others.  Two  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Th., 
11:30-1:30.  Professor   Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

9.  Ethical  and  Epistemological  Problems. — A  study  of  the 
problems  of  ethics  and  epistemology  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution.    Th.,  12:30-2.30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  la,  3a,  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 

10.  English  Empiricism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study 
of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  with  especial  reference  to  their  in- 
fluence on  nineteenth  century  thought.     T.,  12:30-2:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  3a  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 

12a.  Philosophical  Method. — A  study  of  the  logic  of  cer- 
tain typical  philosophical  tendencies  and  of  the  group  of  philosoph- 
ical disciplines.  The  theme  of  the  course  might  be  called  the 
methodology  of  reflection.  First  semester,  W..  8:30-9:30,  10:30- 
11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  132. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor   Ives, 
Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

FOR  GRADUATES   ONLY. 

7.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  include  three  years'  work.  In  1910-11  the  lectures 
discuss  the  theory  of  heat  and  generalized  coordinates;  1911-12, 
light;  1912-13,  electricity  and  magnetism.     Twice  weekly. 

Professor    More. 

25a.    Theoretical    Mechanics. — See    under    Mathematics    16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 

9.  Research. — Those  electing  this  course  are  supplied  with 
all  the  apparatus  needed,  and  the  assistance  of  the  mechanician 
is  at  their  disposal.     Daily. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives, 

and  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 
For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  136. 
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POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor   Brooks. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

3.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Political  Ideas. — A  study  of 
the  development  of  political  thought.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  Oriental,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  medieval  political  ideas,  students  being  assigned 
collateral  reading  in  Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius,  St.  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante,  and  others.  The  political  philosophers 
of  later  date  are  studied  principally  from  their  writings,  par- 
ticular attention  being  given  to  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill,  Maine,  and 
Seely.  The  relationship  between  the  systems  of  the  various  philoso- 
phers and  the  history  of  their  times  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion.    M.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  138. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor  Breese. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

3.  Research. — Special     investigation     in     the     psychological 

laboratory.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Breese.    'M 

4.  Seminar. — A  critical  study  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems in  psychology.  Reports  and  discussions.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Professor  Breese. 

6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental  and  statis- 
tical methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for  advanced 
students  and  teachers  of  experience.  First  semester,  M.,  W., 
F.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Breese. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  140. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
Professor  Ogden,  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES. 

12.  Old  French. — Old  French  phonology  and  inflections; 
versification.  Lectures,  text  interpretation  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    Th.,  2:30-4:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4, 
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14.  Early  Spanish. — Phonology  and  inflections.  El  Poema 
del  Cid  and  other  early  monuments  of  Spanish.  History  of 
Spanish  literature  to  Juan  11.  Two  credits.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  14  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  8 
or  22. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

19b.  Provencal  Language  and  Literature. — An  examination 
of  the  phonetic  laws  underlying  the  transformation  of  Vulgar 
Latin  into  Provencal;  reading  of  Provengal  texts,  especially  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Text-books :  Carl  Appel,  Provenza- 
lische  Chresthomatie  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1902)  ;  Grandgent,  An  Out- 
line of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology  of  Old  Provengal.  Second 
semester,  T.,  2:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

17.  Seminary. — French  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century.  S., 
«:30-10-30.  Professor   Ogden. 

28.     Beginnings  of  the  French  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Lectures  and  private  reading.     F.,  2:00-4:00. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Ogden. 

For  other  courses  open  to  graduates  see  page  142. 
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McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
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CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  Presidei 

the  University. 
JERMAIN    GILDERSLEEVE    PORTER,   Ph.D.,   Director 

,     the  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.D.,  Sinton  Professor  of 

Economics  and  Civics. 
HARRIS    HANCOCK,    Ph.D.,    Dr.    Sc,    Professor    of    Mathe- 
matics. 
*JOHN  MILLER  BURNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
MAX  POLL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 
JOSEPH  EDWARD  HARRY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
MERRICK  WHITCOMfe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 
LOUIS  TRENCHARD   MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

and  Dean  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
STEPHEN   ELMER  SLOCUM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied 

Mathematics. 
NEVIN  MELANCTHON   FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 

Geology  and  Geography. 
LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science. 
GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 

Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature. 
FRANK    WADLEIGH    CHANDLER,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of 

English  and  Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature.- 
PHILLIP  OGDEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
GEORGE   MOREY   MILLER,  A.   M.,  Associate   Professor  of 

English. 
HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Biology. 
JAMES    EDMUND    IVES,    Ph.    D.,    Associate    Professor    of 

Physics. 
HARRY     SHIPLEY     FRY,     Ph.    D.,    Associate    Professor   of 

Chemistry. 


♦Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1910-11. 
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CLAUDE    M.    LOTSPEICH,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
German. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dean  of  Women. 

GEORGE    HENRY    ALLEN,    Ph.    D.,   Assistant    Professor   of 
Latin.     (In  charge,  1910-11.) 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages. 

JOHN    JERMAIN    PORTER,    A.    B.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Metallurgy. 

CHARLES   NAPOLEON   MOORE,  Ph.   D.,   Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics. 

SAMUEL    JAMES    McINTOSH    ALLEN,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics. 

MAX    HENRY    GOETTSCH,    Ph.    D.,   Assistant    Professor    of 
Industrial  Chemistry. 

BENJAMIN    CARLTON   VAN    WYE,   A.    M.,   Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Speaking  and  English. 

HARRY    LEWIS    WIEMAN,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Zoology. 

WILLIAM   TUNSTALL   SEMPLE,    Ph.    D.,   Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin. 

ALFRED  BRODBECK,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

FLORENCE    CAMERON     LAWLER,    B.     S.,     Instructor    in 
Mathematics. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  KINSELLA,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

ELSE  SCHRADER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

ELIZABETH  MERRILL,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  KINDLE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

CLYDE  WILLIAM  PARK,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAAIES   FRANCIS    DILWORTH,   A.    M.,    Instructor   in    Eng- 
lish Llistory. 

TAYLOR  SCOTT  CARTER,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in   Physics. 

MURRELL  EDWARDS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical   Educa 
tion. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

JAMES  ROLF  TRIMBLE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

BISHOP  PLATT  EVENS,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Lab- 
oratory Arts. 

CORA  MAY  BOX,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

FRED  WILBERT  UPSON.   Ph.   D.,    Instructor   in  Chemistry. 

HELEN    THOMPSON    WOOLLEY,    Ph.    D.,    Instructor    in 
Philosophy. 
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ELLEN   ELIZABETH  KIELY,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Romance 
Languages. 

LOUIS  ARYAH  LURIE,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  HAMMOND  PARKER,  Ph.  B.,  Secretary  of  Ad- 
missions and  Assistant  in  Economics. 

CHARLES  HECKER,  Ch.  E.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

H.  DORA  STECKER,  Colonial  Dames  Fellow  in  Ohio  Valle 
History. 

LESLEY   HENSHAW,   A.   B.,   D.   A.   R.   Fellow  in   American 
History. 

EDWARD  G.  RIEMAN,  A.  B.,  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics.       J 

VERNON  LANTIS,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

EMMA  ANDRIESSEN.  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 

OTTO    CHARLES    von    SCHLICHTEN,     Student     Assistant 
in  Chemistry. 

EDWARD  J.  LORENZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

AUBREY   HIGHTON,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

F.  C.  BUERGER,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

ANNA  HALL  RAITT,  Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

EMMA  LISETTA  DOERR,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  L.  FREYHOFF,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

LOUIS  F.  WERNER,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

RAPHAEL  ISAACS,  Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  McMICKEN 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.     They  must  give  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented 
by  sixteen  units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five  reci- 1 
tation  periods  each  week.     Of  these  sixteen  units  every  candi-!i 
date  for   admission   to   the   McMicken   College   of   Liberal   Arts: 
must  present  the  following: 

English — Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition." 

Mathematics — One   unit   in   Algebra  and   one   unit  in   Plane  n 
Geometry. 

History— One  unit. 

Language — Three    units,    from    the    five    languages:    Latin, ii 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish;  two  units  must  be  in  the  same 
language.     Candidates  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  i' 
in  the  University  must  present  four  units  in  Latin. 
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In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements,  the  candidate  must 
offer  a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below, 
sufficient,  with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of 
sixteen.  The  number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  sub- 
ject is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  Units  Acckpted  for  Admission. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


required    or. 

,  I'    ..or  2  or  3  or 

'         Three  units 
t      required,  two  of 
which  must  be  it 
1        one  lanfiTuacre. 


A\ 


.  .or 2  or 

..  or  2  or  3  or 
.  .or  2  or  3  or 
. . or . . . . 


One  unit 
required. 


or 
or 


EngHsh    3 

Latin 1 

Greek    1 

French     1 

German   1 

Spanish    1 

General  History 

Ancient   

Mediaeval  and  Modern  ■  ■   -    > 

English y2   ( 

American    J^    i 

American  and  Civics 1  J 

Algebra   1    required    or...li. 

Geometry,  Plane    1     required     or ... . 

Geometry,  Solid J4     or ... . 

Trigonometry    J^     or . .  ._. 

Civics    5^     

Physics    1     

Chemistry    1     

♦Zoology    1  .... 

♦Botany    1    '.['/,[]'/.'.[ 

Physical  Geography J/2     or ... . 

Astronomy    J^ 

Geology    14 

Drawing   1 


Manual  Training   1     2 

Domestic   Science    1    4 


ENTRANCE   CONDITIONS. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of  the 
sixteen  required  for  admission  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  All  such  entrance  conditions  must 
be  removed  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  register  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  second  year  of  residence  at  the  University. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held   on   September   19, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  1910.     In   1911   they  will  be  held   on   January 


♦One-half  unit  will  be  allowed  in  Zoology  and  one-half  unit 
in  Botany  when  these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one 
unit  in  the  same  year. 
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23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  on  May  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  below. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  these  examinations  must  obtain 
permission  beforehand  from  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 
All  applications  for  permission  to  take  the  entrance  examinations 
should  be  made  at  least  two  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  ex- 
amination period.  Some  of  the  examinations  may  be  taken  in 
the  spring  and  the  remainder  in  the  fall  if  so  desired.  Students 
who  apply  for  entrance  examinations  at  times  other  than  the 
days  specified  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  University,  coming  from 
one  of  the  accredited  schools,  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  such' 
school,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  entrance  examinations  within 
one  year  after  leaving  such  preparatory  school,  unless  recom- 
mended for  examination  by  the  principal  of  the  school  from 
which  he  comes. 

Students  intending  to  take  these  entrance  examinations 
should  consult  the  statement  of  the  entrance  requirements,  as 
printed  on  a  preceding  page,  and  arrange  to  take  their  exam- 
inations 

(a)  in  the  fixed  requirements,  and 

(b)  in  enough  additional  subjects  to  make  a  total  of  sixteen 
units. 

The  work  covered  by  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the 
various  subjects  may  be  found  on  the  following  pages.  Speci- 
men entrance  examination  questions  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge  on  application  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 


SCHEDULE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

September  19,  1910;  January  23  and  May  22,  1911: 

8:30-11:00..  ..English    3  units 

11 :00-12 :00 English  1  unit  additional 

1 :00-  3 :00 Physics    1  unit 

3:00-  4:00 Solid  Geometry ^  unit 

4 :00-  5 :00 . .  . .  Physical  Geography ^  or  1  unit 

September  20,  1910;  January  24  and  May  23,  1911: 

8:30-10:30 Latin  1  or  2  units 

10:30-12:00 Latin    j 1   or  2  units  additional 

1 :00-  3 :00 Chemistry 1  unit 

3 :00-  4 :00 . .  , .  Astronomy  ^  unit 

4:00-  5:00....  Civics    i^    unit 
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September  21,  1910;  January  25  and  May  24,  1911: 

8 :30-10 :30 French  1  or  2  units 

10 :30-12 :00 French 1  or  2  units  additional 

1 :00-  2 :30 Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

2:30-4:00 Algebra    1  unit 

4:00-  5:00 Advanced  Algebra.^  or  1  unit  additional 

September  22,  1910;  January  26  and  May  25,  1911: 

8:30-  9:30 Ancient  History  H  or  1  unit 

9:30-10:30 American  History   ^  or  1  unit 

10:30-12:00..../^^"^;^^°^  Mediaeval  and) ^  ^^.^ 

(        Modern  History j 

1 :00-  2 :00 English  History   ^  or  1  unit 

2:00-  3:00 American  History  and  Civics 1  unit 

3:00-5:00 Spanish    2    units 

September  23,  1910;  January  27  and  May  26,  1911: 

8:30-10:30 German 1  or  2  units 

10:30-12:00 German 1  or  2  units  additional 

1 :00-  3 :00 Zoology  Yi  or  1  unit 

3 :00-  5 :00 Botany   ^   or  1  unit. 

September  24,  1910;  January  28  and  ]\Iay  27,  1911: 

8:30-10:30 Greek   1  or  2  units 

10:30-11:30 Greek 1  unit  additional 

11 :30-12 :00 Drawing   1  unit 

1 :00-  2 :00 . .  . .  Trigonometry 3^  or  1  unit 

2:00-  4:00 Geology    1/2    unit 

4 :00-  5 :00 Manual  Training    4  units 

4 :00-  5 :00 . .  .  .  Domestic  Science  4  units 


DEFINITION  OF  UNITS. 

Detailed  statements  showing  the  exact  amount  of  work  re- 
quired for  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the  various  subjects 
are  here  presented: 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE. 

I.  Three  units.  The  preparation  should  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Composition. — There  should  be  practice  in  writing  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals  throughout  all  the  years  of  the  prepara 
tory  course.     Essays  and  short  themes  should  be  carefully  cor- 
rected by  the  teacher  and  often  rewritten  by  the  student.     Sub- 
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jects  should  be  drawn  both  from  the  observation  and  experience 
of  the  student  and  from  literature.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  proper  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and 
the  method  of  planning  or  outlining  an  essay. 

Grammar. — It  is  expected  that  the  applicant  will  be  familiar 
with  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  construction  of  sentences  that  occur  in  the  classics  he 
has  read. 

English  Classics. — The  following  books  are  recommended  for 
reading  and  study,  1910-11. 

For  Reading. — Group  I  (two  to  be  selected);  Shakspere's 
As  You  Like  It,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Twelfjh  Night.  Group  II  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's 
Essays,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Group  III  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  (selections)  ;  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (first  series),  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns.  Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected)  ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone.  Group  V  (two  to  be 
selected)  :  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De 
Quincy's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected)  ;  Ruskin's 
Sesame  and  Lilies.  Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Maze p pa  and 
The  Prisoner  of  Chilian;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (first  series), 
Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shel- 
ley; Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's 
Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  and 
Pheidippides. 

For  Study  and  Practice.— Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Ly- 
cidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro  and  //  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation  ivith   America,   or   both   Washington's   Farewell   Address 
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and    Webster's    First    Bunker   Hill    Oration;    Macaulay's    Life    of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Equivalents  for  these  books  will  be  accepted,  but  in  general 
it  is  expected  that  the  applicant's  preparation  will  have  included 
the  reading  of  the  books  in  this  list.  All  the  books  should  be 
read  with  care  and  appreciation,  but  particular  attention  should 
be  given,  with  regard  to  form,  structure,  and  style,  to  those  in- 
tended for  study  and  practice.  In  addition,  the  student  should 
have  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  read 
and  of  the  history  of  their  times. 

The  committing  to  memory  of  fine  passages  from  the  English 
Classics  is  a  practice  much  to  be  commended  and  should  regu- 
larly form  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  preparatory  course. 

II.  Four  units. — For  four  units  in  English  composition  and 
literature  the  preparation  should  extend  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school  course.  Besides  the  subjects  men- 
tioned above,  the  applicant  should  have  studied  the  outlines  of 
English  literary  history.  His  study  should  be  based  upon  one 
of  the  recent  manuals  of  English  literature,  the  study  of  the  text 
being  accompanied  by  as  much  reading  as  possible  of  repre- 
sentative authors. 

The  applicant  for  admission  by  examination  must  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  questions  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
position and  English  grammar,  on  the  books  studied  and  on  the 
lives  of  their  authors;  to  write  a  short  descriptive,  narrative, 
expository,  or  argumentative  essay  on  a  subject  suggested  by 
his  own  experience  or  observation,  and  an  essay  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  words  on  a  subject  drawn  from  the  books  read. 
The  spelling,  punctuation,  and  use  of  capitals  in  these  essays 
must  be  correct,  the  words  chosen  with  discrimination,  and  the 
sentences  and  paragraphs  clear  and  well  ordered. 

The  applicant  for  four  units  must  be  prepared  to  answer,  in 
addition,  questions  on  the  history  of  English  literature. 

LATIN. 

I.  First  unit. — The  student  should  have  digested  some  Be- 
ginner's Book  like  that  of  Coy,  or  Collar  and  Daniel. 

II.  Second  unit. — Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  selected  from  the  remaining  portions  of  that 
work.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  first  year's  preparation  the  stu- 
dent has  mastered  the  declensions,  comparisons,  and  verbal  in- 
flections, knows  the  leading  rules  of  syntax,  and  possesses  some 
vocabulary.     Along  with  Caesar  there  should  be  some  exercise 
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in  Latin  Composition,  a  wider  and  deeper  acquaintance  with 
grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  and  a  good  vocabulary 
Sallust's  Catiline  or  an  equivalent  amount"  of  the  Jugurtha 
may  be  substituted  for  two  books  of  Caesar.  It  is  furthermore 
suggested  that  the  teacher,  if  possible,  vary  the  Caesar  lessons 
by  selections  from  Books  V-VII. 

III.  Third  unit. — Cicero,  In  Catilinam,  I-IV,  and  Pro  Archia, 
with  more  practice  in  composition.      It   is   also  preferred   that  the 
student  should  study  an  additional  oration  or  short  treatise,  e.  g., 
de  Amicitia,  or  selections  from  the  Letters.     He  should  also  begin  J 
the  practice  of  writing  continuous  prose.  | 

IV.  Fourth  unit. — Vergil's  Aeneid,  I- VI,  with  scanning  and 
prosody.  An  equivalent  amount  of  verse  from  Aeneid,  VII-XII, 
or  Ovid  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  Aeneid,  III  and  V.  If  cir- 
cumstances permit,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  let  Ovid  precede 
Vergil.  It  is  preferable  that  the  composition  done  during  this 
year  be  based  on  Cicero. 

GREEK. 

I.  First  unit. — White's  Beginner's  Book  or  an  equivalent 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 

II.  Second  unit. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II. 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 

III.  Third  unit. — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  para 
graphs  I  and  II,  the  following: 


Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  III  and  IV.  I 

Homer,  Iliad,  Books  MIL  ? 

Composition. 

Grammar:  Babbitt,  Goodell,  Goodwin,  or  Hadley-Allen. 


P 


i 


FRENCH. 
I.     One  unit: 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple  French  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  French  of  easy  sentences  to  test 
the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

(c)  One  full  year  of  five  periods  a  week  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  in  one  unit.  The  first  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  in  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  may  be 
taken  as  a  standard  of  the  amount  of  grammar  which  should  be 
covered  during  that  period.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to 
pronunciation  and  dictation. 
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II.  Two  units: 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  nineteenth  cen- 
tury prose.  The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered 
into  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(b)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  regular  verbs; 
the  auxiliaries  etre,  avoir;  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs, 
such  as  aller,  envoyer,  venir,  devoir,  pouvoir,  vouloir,  savoir, 
voir,  dire,  lire,  ecrire,  faire,  croire,  boire,  mettre,  prendre,  and 
the  typical  verbs  partir,  conduire,  craindre,  paraitre. 

(c)  The  translation,  into  French  of  sentences  to  test  the 
candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

Two  full  years  of  five  periods  a  week  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  two  units.  Edgren's  French  Grammar,  com- 
plete, may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  amount  of  grammar 
which  should  be  covered  during  that  period.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at 
least  three  different  authors.  Suitable  texts  for  these  two  units 
are:  Le  Siege  de  Berlin  and  La  Dernier e  Classe,  Daudet;  La 
Mere  Sauvage,  Maupassant;  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Bruno;  Le 
Petit  Chose,  Daudet;  Sans  Famille,  Malot;  La  Tache  du  Petit 
Pierre,  Mairet ;  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux,  Labiche  et  Martin ;  Le 
Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Labiche  et  Martin;  La  Cigale  ches  les 
Fourmis,  Legouve  et  Labiche. 

Due  attention  should  be  given  to  pronunciation,  conversa'Jon, 
and  dictation. 

III.  Three  units.  A  continuation  for  one  year  of  work  just 
outlined.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  easy 
English  prose,  to  answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  ordi- 
nary uses  of  tenses  and  modes.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate 
for  three  units  will  have  worked  through  a  grammar  of  moderate 
completeness  and  will  have  read  five  or  six  hundred  pages  of 
French  during  three  years  of  five  periods  a  week.  Suitable  texts 
for  these  three  units  are:  the  plays  of  Labiche,  Scribe,  etc.;  Gil 
Bias,  Lesage;  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Bruno;  La  Belle  Nivernaise, 
Daudet ;  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  Le  Medicin  Malgre  Lui,  Moliere ; 
Voltaire's  historical  writings ;  Le  Cid,  Corneille ;  Coppee's  poems, 
etc. 

Four  units. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  The  pas- 
sages set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  clear  and  idio- 
matic English. 
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(b)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  irregular 
verbs  and  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of 
tenses,  modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

(c)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose. 

(d)  The  writing  of  a  theme  in  French  on  a  given  topic. 
Four  full  years  in  a  good  preparatory  school  are  necessary  to 

meet  the  requirements  for  four  units.  Not  less  than  six  hundred 
pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at  least  five  different 
authors.  Suitable  texts  besides  those  given  above  are  Colomha, 
Merimee;  La  Mare  au  Diable,  Sand;  Pecheur  d'  Islande,  Loti;  La 
Canne  de  lone,  Vigny ;  Horace,  Corneille ;  U  Avare  and  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,  Moliere;  Esther,  Racine;  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
P airier,  Sandeau ;  Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,  Thierry ;  L'  Ex- 
pedition de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Thiers. 

The  student  should  have  constant  practice  in  giving  para- 
phrases and  abstracts.  He  should  be  trained  to  write  French 
from  dictation  in  order  to  enable  him  to  understand  lectures 
delivered  in  that  language. 


GERMAN. 

I.  One  unit. 

j(a)     The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple   German  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  sentences,  to  test 
the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Howell's  or  Harris's 
German  Reader. 

II.  Two  units. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple   German  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  connected  prose,  to 
test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar.  The 
requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conjugation  of 
the  weak  and  strong  verbs;  the  declination  of  articles,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the  preposi- 
tions; the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the  elements  of 
syntax,  especially  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Hewett's  or  Harris's 
German  Reader. 

In  general,  to  obtain  two  units  in  German,  two  years'  work  ni 
a  good  preparatory  school  is  required. 


I 
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III.  Three  units. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  tlian  four  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Fontane's 
Vor  dent  Sturm;  Moser's  Kopnickerstrasse. 

Generally  speaking,  three  years'  work  in  a  good  preparatory 
school  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
three  units. 

IV.  Four  units. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  * 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accidence,  the  principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
and  the  essentials  of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modal 
auxiliaries  and  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  six  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Iphigenie;  Freytag's  Die 
Journalisten,  Soil  und  Hahen,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangen- 
heit;  Riehl's  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen. 

In  general,  to  obtain  four  units  in  German,  four  years'  work 
in  a  good  preparatory  school  is  required. 

SPANISH. 
I.     One  unit: 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Spanish  prose. 

(b)  The  essentials  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugations 
of  the  regular  and  the  most  frequently  used  irregular  verbs.  The 
translation  into  Spanish  of  short  sentences,  intended  to  test  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  the  essential  points  in  grammar.  Con- 
versation and  dictation. 

In  general,  one  year's  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  one  unit. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  worked  through  a  short 
Spanish  grammar,  or  the  principal  parts  of  a  more  complete  one, 
and  to  have  read  at  least  one  hundred  pages  of  simple  Spanish. 
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Suitable  texts  for  one  unit  are:  Spanish  Reader,  Bronsby;  Vic- 
toria y  Otros  Cuentos,  Asensi ;  Gil  Bias,  Padre  Isla;  El  Pdjaro- 
Verde,  Valera;  O  Locura  o  Santiddd,  Echegaray;  Zaragueta,  Car- 
rion y  Vital  Aza ;  El  Clavo,  Alarcon ;  etc. 

II.     Two  units: 

In  general,  two  years'  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its- 
equivalent,  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  two  units. 
In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  Paragraph  I,  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  have  worked  through  an  elementary  composi- 
tion book  and  to  have  read  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of 
modern  Spanish.  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are:  El 
Capitdn  Veneno,  Alarcon;  El  Si  de  las  Niiias,  Moratin;  Dona^ 
Perfecta,  Galdos;  Guzman  el  Bueno,  Gil  y  Zarate;  Cuentos  Alegres, 
Taboada;  Legends,  Tales,  and  Poems,  Becquer;  El  Has  de  Lena, 
Nuiiez  de  Arce;  Jose,  Valdes;  etc. 

• 

MATHEMATICS. 

I.  Algebra.  One  unit.  Definitions.  Integral  numbers. 
Rational  numbers.  Irrational  numbers.  The  six  fundamental 
operations  of  algebra.  Algebraic  expressions.  Rational  Alge- 
braic expressions.  Application  of  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions to  Rational  Algebraic  expressions.  The  use  of  parentheses. 
Especial  emphasis  given  to  working  within  the  parentheses. 
Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest 
common  multiple  by  factoring.  Fractions,  simple  and  complex. 
Simple  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or 
more  unknown  quantities.  Systems  of  equations.  Problems  de- 
pending on  linear  equations.  Involution  and  evolution  of  mono- 
mials and  polynomials.  Radicals,  including  rationalization.  Ex- 
ponents, including  the  fractional  and  negative.  Imaginary  quan- 
tities. Elementary  treatment  of  quadratic  equations.  The  solu- 
tion of  simple  problems  in  quadratic  equations.* 


It  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the 
course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  ques- 
tions into  equations.  Familiarity  with  the  metric  system  is  pre- 
supposed. Some  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  men- 
suration, from  physics  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphic  rnethods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  student  must  be  guarded  against  the  tendency  to  become 
mechanical  in  his  algebraic  work.  Algebra  is  not  to  be  used  as- 
a  T-square.  Above  all  the  student  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles,  operations  and  defini- 
tions. ^  It  is  recommended  that  Wells's  Academic  Algebra,  Went- 
worth's  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  be  used. 
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II.  Algebra.  One  and  one-half  units.  In  addition  to  Para- 
graph I,  the  following:  The  completion  of  quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal.  A  standard  form  for  the  solutions  of 
these  equations.  The  discriminant  condition  for  equal  roots,  real 
and  imaginary  roots.  Relations  among  the  roots  and  the  co- 
efficients of  the  equation.  The  nature  of  the  roots  when  the 
different  co-efficients  approach  zero.  Simultaneous  quadratic 
equations.  Systems  of  equations,  simple  and  quadratic.  Prop- 
erty of  quadratic  surds  and  solution  of  equations  containing 
radicals.  Problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations.  Ratio  and 
proportion.  The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  ex- 
ponents. 

III.  Algebra.  Two  units.  In  addition  to  the  work  outlined 
in  Paragraphs  I  and  II,  the  following:  Convergence  of  infinite 
series.  Binomial  theorem  with  fractional  negative  exponents. 
Exponential  and  logarithmic  series.  Formation  of  logarithms  to 
base  e,  to  base  10.  Properties  and  application  of  logarithms. 
The  progressions.     Continued  fractions. 

IV.  Plane  Geometry.  One  unit.  The  work  required  in 
Plane  Geometry  is  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  first  five 
books  in  Wells's,  Sanders's,  or  Wentworth's  Geometry.  Em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  demonstration  of  original  prob- 
lems and  the  solution  of  original  exercises,  including  loci  prob- 
lems. Application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  sur- 
faces. 

V.  Solid  Geometry.  One-half  unit.  The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  demonstration  of  original  problems  and  the  solution  of 
original  exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application  to  the 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

VI.  Plane  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit.  Definitions  and 
relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios,  not  as 
lines.  Circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal 
formulas,  in  particular  those  for  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of 
the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle 
and  the  half  angle,  the  product  expression  for  the  sum  or  the 
difference  of  two  sines  or  of  two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transforma- 
tion of  trigonometric  expressions  by  means  of  these  formulas. 

VII.  Trigonometry.  One  unit.  In  addition  to  Paragraph 
VI,  the  following:  Solutions  of  triangles,  right-angled  and 
oblique,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  logarithms.  Application  to 
heights    and    distances.      Demoivre's    Theorem.      Properties    of 
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spherical  triangles.  Formulas  connecting  the  sides  and  angles 
of  spherical  triangles.  Napier's  Analogies.  Gauss'  Theorem. 
Solution  of  spherical  triangles. 

PHYSICS. 

One  unit.     The  candidate  must  be  well  prepared  in  the  ek-  \ 
mentary  theory  of  the   subject  and  must  present   a   note-book 
showing  the  quantitative  work  done  by  him  in  the  laboratory. 

The  instruction  in  the  class-room  should  include  qualitative 
lecture-room  experiments,  the  solution  of  numerous  problems, 
and  the  study  of  some  one  standard  text-book,  such  as  Hoadley, 
Carhart  and  Chute,  Gage's  Elements,  Wentworth  and  Hill,  and 
Hall  and  Bergen. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  is  required  to 
present  a  laboratory  note-book,  signed  by  the  teacher,  contain- 
ing the  results  of  quantitative  experiments  performed  by  him  in 
the  laboratory.     At   least  thirty   quantitative   experiments   must 
have  been  performed,  of  which  ten  must  be  in  mechanics,  and 
which  must  also  include  three  of  the  subjects,  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  sound.     The  thirty  experiments  are  to  be  selected  | 
from  a  list  of  sixty  or  more,  which  may  be  had  by  addressing  | 
the  Secretary  of  the  University.     In  general,  the  list  follows  that  j 
adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  may  be  ' 
found    in    The    Teaching    of   Chemistry    and    Physics,    Smith    and 
Hall,  Chapter  X. 

Laboratory  note-books  will  be  examined  for  neatness,  lan- 
guage, accuracy,  and  proficiency  in  physics.  They  should  be 
called  for  within  one  month  after  presentation. 


CHEMISTRY. 

One  unit.  The  student's  preparation  should  consist  of  an 
elementary  course  in  chemistry  (one  year)*  of  the  character 
taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  schools.     It  should  include: 

(a)  Individual  laboratory  work,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  time; 

(b)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstration,  to  be  used 
when  expensive  apparatus  or  superior  skill  in  manipulation  is 
indispensable; 

(c)  The  study  of  at  least  one  standard  text-book,  to  the 
end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  connected  view  of  the  subject. 
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*The  course  should  cover  from  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks, 
with  four  to  five  periods  per  week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  count  as  one  period  of  recitation. 
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Either  in  the  class-room  or  by  experimental  treatment  in  the 

laboratory,  the  course  should  take  up  for  consideration  the  im- 
portant modes  of  occurrence,  the  principal  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, the  essential  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  elementary  substances  and  their  chief  com- 
pounds, commonly  considered  in  the  standard  text-books.  More 
detailed  study  should  be  given  to  those  of  frequent  occurrence, 
or  of  especial  scientific  importance. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  state  the  significance  of  such 
commonly  used  terms  as  homogeneous  body,  solution,  element, 
compound.  By  the  use  of  definite  examples,  he  should  be  able  to 
show  what  kinds  of  facts  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  such 
essential  laws  as  the  laws  of  definite  and  of  multiple  proportions, 
the  law  of  combining  weights,  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of 
gases,  and  the  law  of  volumes  of  reacting  gases. 

He  should  be  qualified  to  give  a  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  processes  by  the  aid  of  which  chemists  determine  equiva- 
lent weights,  choose  molecular  weights,  and  select  atomic 
weights;  furthermore,  to  explain  the  significance  of  chemical 
symbols,  and  the  manner  of  arriving  at  chemical  formulae  (not 
graphic)  after  the  necessary  quantitative  data  are  obtained  in 
the  laboftitory. 

Such  terms  as  valence,  acid,  base,  salt,  neutralization,  hydrol- 
ysis, oxidation,  reduction,  decomposition,  dissociation,  electrol- 
ysis, ionization,  should  have  a  meaning  to  the  student,  and  he 
should  be  prepared  to  define  them  correctly,  at  least  by  well 
chosen  illustrations,  if  they  cannot  be  defined  precisely  by  words. 

At  the  time  of  and  as  part  of  the  examination  in  chemistry, 
every  student  must  present  a  note-book,  containing  a  description 
of  at  least  forty  experiments.  The  note-book  must  include  draw- 
ings of  essential  pieces  of  apparatus  used,  and  an  index  of  the 
experiments.  For  the  list  of  experiments  recommended,  address 
the  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  laboratory  note-book 
should  be  called  for  within  one  month  after  presentation. 

Text-books  recommended:  McPherson  and  Henderson,  Hess- 
ler  and  Smith,  Newell,  Bradbury,  Remsen  (Briefer  Course), 
Torrey,  and  Story  and  Lindsay.  Other  texts  than  the  one  pre- 
scribed should  be  available  to  the  student  for  reference.  Ost- 
wald's  Conversations  on  Chemistry  will  be  found  stimulating  and 
suggestive  for  collateral  reading. 

ZOOLOGY. 

One  unit.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  his  orig- 
inal note-book  of  practical  laboratory  study,  together  with  the 
dates   and   the   endorsement   of   his   teacher,   certifying   that   the 
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book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  own  work.  The  note-book 
should  contain  carefully  labeled  outline  drawings  of  the  chief 
structures  studied  in  at  least  fifteen  different  animals,  together 
with  notes  on  the  same.  The  note-book  will  be  graded  as  one- 
third  of  the  examination.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  know 
the  classification  of  animals  into  phyla  and  classes,  and  he  must 
be  able  to  state  the  chief  characteristics  and  to  compare  the 
general  life  activities  of  examples  of  each  of  the  principal  classes. 
He  must  know  the  general  plan  of  internal  structure  of  one 
vertebrate  (frog  or  fish)  in  general  comparison  with  the  human 
body;  an  arthropod  (crustacean  or  insect);  an  annelid  (earth- 
worm or  Nereis);  a  coelenterate  (hydroid,  hydra  or  sea-ane- 
mone); a  protozoan  (a  ciliate  and  amoeba  when  possible).  A 
mollusk  (clam  or  mussel),  an  echinoderm  or  a  second  vertebrate 
may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  above  types.  A  knowledge  of 
the  very  general  features  of  cell  division,  of  the  cellular  nature 
of  germ-cells,  and  the  essentials  of  embryological  development 
will  be  expected,  as  well  as  some  understanding  of  the  main 
facts  involved  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment, and  variation  of  individuals. 

Such  books  as  Benedict's  Animal  Adaptations,  Colton's  De- 
scriptive and  Practical  Zoology,  Harvey's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Zoology,  or  Kingsley's  Comparative  Zoology  cover  this 
ground  adequately.  At  least  half  of  the  student's  work  must  have 
been  laboratory  work,  guided  by  definite  directions. 


BOTANY. 

One  unit.  A  laboratory  note-book  containing  drawings  of  the 
parts  of  two  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  of  a  fern,  moss,  liverwort, 
toadstool,  lichen,  and  mould,  must  be  presented  with  the  cer- 
tificate of  his  teacher  that  it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The 
note-book  will  count  for  one-third  of  the  work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  different  phyla  and  the  classes  will  be  required,  and  the 
kind  of  alternation  of  generations  found  in  the  three  highest 
phyla  must  be  known.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal 
plant  societies  and  the  relation  between  their  structures  and 
environments,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  adaptations 
by  which  the  flowering  plant  does  its  necessary  work  are  im- 
portant requirements. 

Bergen,  Bessey,  Atkinson,  Caldwell,  Coulter,  and  Leavitt  are 
representatives  of  the  type  of  elementary  texts  accorded  recog- 
nition. 
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BOTANY   AND   ZOOLOGY. 

One  unit.  A  unit  will  be  accepted  only  when  Botany  and 
Zoology  have  each  been  studied  for  half  a  year  in  one  continu- 
ous course  which  extends  throughout  the  year.  Such  a  course 
will  be  reckoned  as  a  one-unit  course  in  Biology.  A  half  year 
of  one,  independent  of  the  other,  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  student  devote  an  entire  year  to 
Botany,  or  to  Zoology  for  one  unit,  instead  of  combining  Botany 
and  Zoology  for  a  single  unit. 

At  least  half  of  the  work  must  have  been  laboratory  work 
guided  by  definite  directions.  A  laboratory  note-book  contain- 
ing drawings  and  observations  upon  at  least  ten  kinds  of  ani- 
mals (both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate)  and  ten  kinds  of  plants 
(both  flowering  and  non-flowering)  must  be  presented  with  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  that  it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The 
student  will  be  required  to  answer  in  writing  general  questions 
upon  familiar  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  fish,  earthworm,  para- 
moecium,  cray  fish,  etc.,  and  upon  common  plants,  such  as  the 
fern,  moss,  mushroom  and  simple  flowering  plants.  In  both 
Botany  and  Zoology  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  different  phyla  and  their  classes  will 
be  required.  The  note-book  will  count  for  one-third  of  the 
work. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

One-half  unit.  The  scope  of  the  work  required  for  one-half 
unit  in  Physical  Geography  is  represented  by  the  standard 
modern  text-books,  some  of  which  are  named  below.  This  in- 
cludes the  earth  as  a  whole,  atmosphere,  ocean  and  land,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  water  on  the  land  in  making 
topographic  features.  Entrance  examinations  may  include  simple 
interpretations  of  topographic  maps,  weather  maps,  and  such 
charts  as  are  given  in  text-books,  the  pointing  out  of  features 
of  scientific  importance  in  such  pictures  as  are  used  in  text- 
books,  and   simple   demonstrations   with   globes. 

Dryer,  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography;  Tarr,  New  Physical 
Geography;  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Introduction  to  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Ward,  Practical  Exercises  in 
Elementary  Meteorology;  and  Physiography  of  the  United  States 
(10  National  Geographic  Monographs),  are  recommended  as 
suitable  texts.  ■ 
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One  unit.  For  a  sufficiently  thorough  and  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  at  the  option  of  the  examiner,  a  credit 
of  one  unit  may  be  given.  Examinations  for  one  unit's  credit 
assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  larger  text-books,  a  greater  famil 
iarity  with  laboratory  exercises,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  as  will  enable  the  candidate  readily  to  cite  illus 
trations  of  all  topographic  forms. 

ASTRONOMY. 
One-half  unit.    The  student  should  be  familiar  with: 

(fl)  Such  fundamental  notions  and  definitions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  locate  celestial  bodies. 

ih)  The  names  and  positions  of  the  most  conspicuous  stars 
and  constellations  and  be  able  to  trace  the  positions  of  the 
ecliptic  across  the  sky  at  certain  times  during  the  year. 

(c)  The  most  important  facts  concerning  the  form,  dimen- 
sions, mass,  density,  rotation  and  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding seasons,  tides,  eclipses,  and  other  dependent  phenomena; 
also  methods  for  determining  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

{d)  The  essentials  concerning  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
including  methods  for  determining  their  respective  distances, 
motions,  etc. 

{c)  The  various  hypotheses  of  the  stellar  universe  and  cos- 
mogony. I 

Every  student  should  visit  a  well-equipped  observatory  at 
least  twice,  once  during  the  day  to  examine  the  apparatus,  and 
once  at  night  to  view  the  heavens. 


GEOLOGY. 


I 


One-half  unit.  The  scope  here  intended  is  that  of  the  text- 
books appropriate  to  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools,  and 
includes  the  elements  of  dynamic,  structural,  and  historical 
geology.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  distinguish  specimens 
of  the  more  general  types  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks; 
also  to  classify  in  a  general  way  the  more  common  fossils  and 
state  the  most  general  facts  concerning  their  place  in  geological 
history.  Examinations  will  also  involve  the  interpretation  of 
geologic  maps.  Laboratory  exercises  may  be  given,  requiring  . 
the  interpretations  of  such  diagrams  and  views  as  are  used  for  )| 
text-book  illustration. 
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A  knowledge  of  Physical  Geography  is  required  of  all  can- 
didates in  Geology.  Norton's  Elements  of  Geology,  and  Brigham's 
Text  of  Geology,  are  suitable  texts. 


HISTORY. 

I.  General  History,  or  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One 
unit.  General  History:  Myers,  Barnes,  or  G.  B.  Adams  (com- 
plete), Medieval  and  Modern  History:  Munro  and  Whitcomb, 
Myers,  Thatcher  and  Schwill,  Harding's  Essentials,  or  Robin- 
son's History  of  Western  Europe  (complete). 

II.  English  History.  One  unit.  English  History:  Mont- 
gomery, Walker,  Andrews,  Cheyney,  Larned,  or  Wrong  (com- 
plete). (Where  half  time  is  given  to  this  subject  a  half  unit 
may  be  offered.) 

III.  Ancient  History.  One  unit.  Ancient  History:  Myers, 
Seignobos,  West,  or  Wolfson  (complete).  (Where  half  time  is 
given  to  the  subject  a  half  unit  may  be  offered.) 

IV.  American  History.  One  unit.  American  History: 
Adams  and  Trent,  Channing,  Larned,  McLaughlin,  Montgomery 
(student's),  McMaster,  or  Hart's  Essentials  (complete). 

V.  American  History  and  Civics.  One  unit.  See  list  in  IV 
for  American  History.  For  Civics,  James  and  Sanford:  Govern- 
ment in  State  and  Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text. 


CIVICS. 

One-half  unit.     James  and  Sanford:  Government  in  State  and 
Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text.     (See  V  under  History  above.) 


DRAWING. 

One  unit.  One  unit  for  entrance  will  be  allowed  for  Freehand 
Drawing  or  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  both.  The  student  must 
have  done  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years'  work  of  not  less 
than  four  periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

The  work  in  Freehand  Drawing  should  include  outline  draw- 
ing from  models,  principles  of  light  and  shade,  application  of 
conventional  forms,  ornaments,  design,  etc. 
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The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  should  cover  lettering, 
simple  geometric  problems,  projections,  solution  of  problems  of 
helix,  cycloid,  parabola,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  his  examination  a  full  set  of  draw 
ings,  with  the  teacher's  certificate  that  they  are  the  candidate's; 
work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 


Drawing.     Two  units. — Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
the  drawing  which  is  given  as  a  part  of  the   Manual  Training 
course,  provided  it  covers   four  years   of  work  and  is   done 
accordance    with    the    regulations    governing    laboratory    work 
that  is,  twice  the  time  must  be  given  to  the  subject  each  week' 
as  is  given  to  a  regular  recitation  period. 


Shop  work.  Two  units. — Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  shop  work  of  the  four-year  course  in  Manual  Training.  The 
course  must  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making, 
foundry  work,  forging,  and  machine  work,  and  the  proper 
coutses  in  drawing  must  accompany  such  work. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  shop  to  receive  one  credit  must 
be  at  least  double  the  time  spent  in  regular  recitation  work.. 
The  candidate  for  admission  on  examination 'must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of  his  examination,  a  certified  list  of 
courses  completed  by  him,  the  drawings  for  the  same,  and  such 
statements  of  his  work  as  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  course. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Four  Units. — Work  in  Domestic  Science  will  be  accepted  foi 
admission  to  the  extent  of  four  units,  provided  the  work  covers 
four  years  and  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  gov- 
erning laboratory  work;  that  is,  twice  the  time  should  be  given 
to  this  work  each  week  as  is  given  to  the  academic  studies 
which  it  displaces.  The  course  should  include  the  drawing  and 
art  work  which  usually  accompanies  a  first  class  course  in  this 
subject.  The  first  two  years  should  include  a  study  of  textiles^ 
drafting  of  patterns  and  the  making  of  dresses,  and  the  design-  <■ 
ing  and  construction  of  hats.  The  last  two  years  of  work  should.1 
consist  of  the  study  of  cooking,  chemistry  of  foods,  home  con- 
struction and  sanitation,  dietetics,  food  adulteration,  bacteriol- 
ogy, laundering,  decorating,  and  home  economics. 
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ADMISSION   ON   CERTIFICATE  FROM  ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS. 

Work  of  passing  grade  will  be  accepted  from  graduates  of  the 
Jniversity's  accredited  schools  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  examina- 
:ions  upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate,  signed  by 
:he  principal  of  the  school,  certifying  to  the  work  of  the  candi- 
iate.  All  certificates  presented  for  admission  must  specify  the 
jvork  actually  done  and  the  grade  received  in  each  course.  Blank 
iorms  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  Director  of 
school  Affiliation. 

These  certificates,  properly  made  out,  should  be  sent  to  the 
'Director  of  School  Affiliation,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
lati,  Ohio,"  as  soon  as  possible  after  graduation,  and  at  least 
ive  days  before  the  first  day  of  registration.  Upon  receipt  of 
:he  certificate,  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation  will  pass  upon 
:he  application  and  if  it  is  satisfactory,  will  send  a  card  of  ad- 
nission,  which  should  be  presented  to  the  Registrar  at  the  open- 
ng  of  the  session.  If  the  certificate  is  not  satisfactory,  the  can-, 
iidate  will  be  informed,  so  that  he  may  prepare  himself  for  the 
entrance  examinations. 


*LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools  are  on 
the  accredited  list  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This  list  is 
subject  to  change  from  year  to  year,  and  each  school  is  visited 
sach  year  by  a  representative  of  the  University: 


*Superintendents  or  principals  who  may  desire  to  have  their 
schools  accredited  by  the  University,  should  address  the  Direc- 
tor of  School  Affiliation. 
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CITY 

Bellevue,   Ky 

Carthage,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

College  Hill,  O... 
College   Hill,    O... 

Covington,  Ky 

Dayton,  O 

Glendale,   O 

Glendale,   O 

Hamilton,  O 

Hartwell,  O 

Home  Citpr,  O.... 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Lawrenceburg,    Ind 

Lebanon,   O 

Lockland,   O 

Ludlow,   Ky 

Madisonville,  O.  . . 
Maysville,  Ky.  . . . 
Middletown,    O.    . . 

Milford,   O 

Newport,   Ky 

Norwood,  O 

Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 
Wyoming,   O 

•Superintendent 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


High    School    

High    School    

Oakhurst   Collegiate   School 

The   Bartholomew    Clifton   School.. 
Franklin   School    


PRINCIPAL 


The  College  Preparatory  School  for 
Girls   

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School 

Huges   High   School 

Walnut   Hills   High   School 

Woodward  High  School 

University   School    

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Grandin  Rd. 

Ohio    Military    Institute 

High    School    

High    School    

Steele   High   School 

High    School    

Glendale  College   

High    School    

tligh    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    .• 

High    School    

High    School    


*W.  P.  King 
C.  A.  Wilson 
H.  F.  Kendrick 

Miss  E.  A.  Ely 
Mary  F.   Smith 
J.  E.  White 
G.  S.  Sykes 

Mary  Doherty 

I  Emma  L.  Parry 
I  Mrs.  H.  Miller 
E.  W.  Coy 

Wm.  T.  Harris 

E.  D.  Lyon 

Wm.  E.  Stilwell 

tSister  Frances 

j§A,   M.  Henshaw 
fS.  P.  C.  Roberts 

J  G.  N.  Tremper 
*Wm.  Altamer 

\  H.   S.   Cox 
*H.  O.  Sluss 

\  C.  L.  Loos,  Jr. 

'  *E.  N.  Brown 
*J.   C.  Chapin 

JJane  R.  DeVore 

fC.  H.  Lake 
(  *Darrel  Joyce 
J  S.   J.   Mauchly 
)  *Arthur  Powell 

*J.  O.  Falkenburg. 
I  F.   E.  Andrew 
j  *C.  M.  Marble 
fM.  D.  Webb 
t*J.  W.  Riddle 
J  Joseph  Lyle 
1  *C.  H.   Young 

*S.  F.  Dial 
,  W.  D.  Reynolds- 
|*C.  G.  Walden 

*C.   M.  Merry 
f  G.  E.  True 
)  *J.  W.  Bradner 
\  M.  O.  Blakeslee 
■/  *R.   R.  Upton 
\  J.  H.  Hightower 
1  *H.   P.  Timmons 
3  C.  G.  Hammond 
'  *E.   Regenstein 
i  W.  W.  Mclntire 
1  *W.  S.  Cadman 

*T.   L.  Simmerm) 

*C.  S.  Fay 


tMother  Superior         §  Commandant 


J  President 
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LIST  OF  RECOGNIZED  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  following  schools  is  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Graduates  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit 
without  examination  for  such  work  as  they  have  completed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 


CITY 


Cincinnati,  O.  . 

Cincinnati,  O.  . 

Cincinnati,  O.  . 

Cincinnati,  O.  . 

Dayton,   Ky.    .  . 
Highlands,  Ky. 
Loveland,    O.    .  . 
lerrace  Park,  O 


NAME   OF  SCHOOL 


East   Night  High  School 

West  Night  High  School 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Sixth  Street 
Notre    Dame    Academy,    Court    and 

Mound   Streets    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School    

High    School     


PRINCIPAL 


Albert  Schwartz 
W.  C.  Washburn 
Sister  Mary  Borgia 

Sister  Cornelia 
Jas.  McGinnis,  Supt. 
F.  A.  Cosgrove 
John  Morris,  Supt. 
B.  T.  Shiek 


/ACCREDITED    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    NORTH    CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  for  "Admission  on  certificate  from  accredited  schools." 

The  list  of  schools  approved  by  this  Association  for  1910-11 
IS  as  follows: 


Colorado. — Aspen;  Boulder  (Colorado  State  Preparatory) ; 
Canon  City;  Canon  City  (South);  Colorado  Springs;  Cripple  Creek; 
Delta;  Denver:  East  Side,  West  Side,  North  Side,  South  Side, 
Manual  Training;  Durango;  Fort  Collins;  Fort  Morgan;  Golden; 
Grand  Junction;  Greeley;  Idaho  Springs;  Lamar;  Leadville ;  Long- 
mont;  Loveland;  Monte  Vista;  La  Junta  (Otero  County);  Pueblo; 
District  1,  District  20;  Rocky  Ford;  Salida;  Trinidad;  Victor. 

Illinois. — Alton;  Aurora:  East,  West;  Belvidere:  North,  South; 
Bloomington;  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  (Peoria);  Blue  Island; 
Cairo;  Carthage;  Carthage  Col.  Academy;  Centralia;  Champaign;- 
Chicago:  Austin,  Calumet,  Crane  (Man.  Tr.),  Curtis,  Englezvood, 
Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Lake  View,  Marshall,  McKinley,  Medill,  Phillips. 
South  Chicago,  Tuley  Waller;  Chicago  Heights  (Bloom  Tp.);  Clin- 
•on;  Danville;  Decatur;  De  Kalb  Tp.;  Des  Plaines  (Maine  Tp.); 
"^ixon;  Dundee;  Duquoin  Tp.;  Elgin;  Elgin  Academy;  Elm- 
uirst  Proseminar ;  Evanston  Tp.;  Evanston  Academy;  Ferry  Half 
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(Lake  Forest);  Francis  Shinier  Academy;  F.  W.  Parker  (Chicago); 
Freeport;  Galesburg;  Galva;  Geneseo;  Grand  Prairie  Seminary^ 
(Onarga);  Granite  City;  Harrisburg  Tp.;  Harvey  (Thornton  Tp.)i 
Highland  Park  (Deerfield  Tp.);  Hinsdale;  Hoopeston;  III. 
Woman's  Col.  Prep.  Dept.  (Jacksonville);  Jacksonville;  Joliet  Tp.; 
J.  Sterling  Morton  Tp.;  Kankakee;  New  Trier  Tp.;  Kenzvood 
Institute  (Chicago);  Kewanee;  Lake  Forest  Academy;  La  SalU 
(Peru  Tp.);  Loving  ton  Tp.;  Lyons  Tp.  (La  Grange);  Macomb;' 
Marshall;  Mattoon;  Maywood  and  Melrose  Park  Tp.;  Moline; 
Monmouth;  Morgan  Park;  Mt.  Vernon  Tp.;  Normal;  N.  W. 
Military  Academy;  Oak  Park  Tp.;  Olney ;  Ottawa  Tp.;  Pekin;i 
Peoria;  Polo;  Pontiac  Tp.;  Princeton  Tp.;  Quincy;  Riverside^; 
Rochelle;  Rockford;  Rock  ford  Col.  Acad.;  Rock  Island;  Savanna 
Tp.;  St.  Charles;  Springfield;  Sterling  Tp.;  Streator  Tp.;  Tay- 
lorville  Tp.;  Tuscola;  Urbana;  Waukegan  Tp.;  West  Chicago; 
West  III.  Nor.  School,  Acad.  Dept.  (Macomb) ;  Western  Mil.  Acad, 
(Upper  Alton);   Wheat  on;   Woodstock. 

Indiana. — Alexandria;  Anderson;  Angola;  Attica;  Bedford; 
Bloomington;  Bluffton;  Brazil;  Columbus;  Connersville;  Coving- 
ton; Crawfordsville;  Decatur;  East  Chicago;  Elkhart;  Elwood; 
Evansville ;  Ft.  Wayne;  Frankfort;  Franklin;  Goshen;  Greenfield; 
Hammond;  Hartford  City;  Howe  (Lima);  Huntington;  Indian- 
apolis: Manual  Training;  Shortridge;  Jeffersonville;  Kokomo;  La- 
fayette; La  Grange;  La  Porte;  Lawrenceburg ;  Lebanon;  Michigan 
City;  Mishawaka;  Mount  Vernon;  Muncie;  New  Castle;  Peru; 
Plymouth;  Rensselaer;  Richmond;  Rochester;  Rushville;  Shelby-' 
ville;  Sheridan;  Sullivan;  Terre  Haute;  South  Bend;  Union  City; 
Valparaiso;  Wabash;  Whiting. 

Iowa. — Algona;  Ames;  Boone;  Burlington;  Carroll;  Cedar 
Falls;  Cedar  Rapids;  Centerville;  Charles  City;  Cherokee^ 
Clarinda;  Clinton;  Corning;  Corydon;  Council  Bluffs;  Cresco; 
Creston;  Davenport;  Decorah;  Denison;  Des  Moines:  East,  North 
West;  Dubuque;  Eagle  Grove;  Fort  Dodge;  Grinnell;  Ida  Grovi\ 
Independence;  Indianola;  Iowa  City;  Keokuk;  La  Mars;  Mart-^ 
Chester;  Marengo;  Marion;  Marshalltown;  Mason  City;  Missouri 
Valley;  Muscatine;  Newton;  Osage;  Onawa;  Oskaloosa;  Ottumzva; 
Red  Oak;  Sac  City;  Sheldon;  Sioux  City;  Spencer;  Villisca;  Vin- 
ton; Washington;  Waterloo:  East,  West;   Waverly;  West  Liberty. 


Kansas. — Abeline;  Arkansas  City;  Concordia;  Emporia;  Ft 
Scott;  Hiawatha;  Holton;  Hutchinson;  lola;  Junction  City;  Kan- 
sas City;  Lawrence;  Leavenworth;  Ottawa;  Paola;  Parsons;  Pratt, 
Salina;   Sumner  Co.   (Wellington);    Topeka;    Wichita;    Winfield. 
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Michigan — Adrian;  Albion;  Alpena;  Ann  Arhor;  Bay  City: 
East,  West;  Battle  Creek;  Belding;  Benton  Harbor;  Benton  Har- 
bor Col.  Inst.;  Bessemer;  Big  Rapids;  Birmingham;  Cadillac; 
Calumet;  Caro;  Charlotte;  Cheboygan;  Chelsea;  Coldwater;  Crys- 
tal Falls;  Detroit:  Central,  Eastern,  Higgins,  Home  and  Day, 
Macmillan  University i  Western;  Dollar  Bay;  Dowagiac;  Esca- 
bana;  Grand  Rapids;  Grand  Haven;  Hancock;  Hastings;  Hills- 
dale; Holland;  Houghton;  Howell;  Ionia;  Iron  Mountain;  Iron- 
wood;  Ishpeming;  Jackson;  Kalamazoo;  Lake  Linden;  Lansing; 
Ludington;  Manistee;  Manistique;  Marshall;  Marquette;  Meno- 
minee; Monroe;  Muskegon;  Mt.  Clemens;  Mt.  Pleasant;  Negaunee; 
Niles;  Norway;  Otsego;  Owasso;  Petoskey;  Pontiac;  Port  Huron; 
Saginazv:  East,  West;  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  South  Haven;  St.  Johns; 
St.  Joseph;  Three  Rivers;  Traverse  City;  Union  City;  Wyandotte ; 
Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota. — Albert  Lea;  Alexandria;  Anoka;  Austin;  Blue 
Earth;  Canby;  Cloquet;  Clookston;  Duluth  Central;  Ely;  Eve- 
leth;  Fairmount;  Faribault;  Fergus  Falls;  Glencoe;  Grand  Rap- 
ids; Hastings;  Hibbing;  Hutchinson;  Jackson;  Lake  City;  Lit- 
tle Falls;  Macalester  Academy;  Mankato;  Marshall;  Minneapo- 
Ms:  Central,  East,  North,  South,  West;  Montevideo;  Moorhead ; 
Morris;  New  Ulm;  Northfield;  Owantonna;  Red  Wing;  Roches- 
ter; St.  Cloud;  St.  James;  St.  Paul:  Central,  Cleveland,  Hum- 
boldt; St.  Peter;  Sleepy  Eye;  Stillwater;  Two  Harbors;  Vir- 
ginia; Waseca;  Wells;  Willmar;  Winona;  Worthington. 

Missouri. — Carrolton;  Cortersville;  Carthage;  Chillicothc; 
Christian  College;  Drury  College  Academy  (Springfield) ;  Frcd- 
ericktown;  Hannibal;  Howard  Payne;  Kansas  City:  Central, 
Manual  Training,  West  port;  Kemper  Military  School;  Kirkwood; 
Kidder  Institute;  Lamar;  Lindenwood  College;  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  Washington  University ;  Maryville;  Mexico;  Monctt; 
Poplar  Bluff;  St.  Louis:  Central,  McKinley,  Soldan,  Yeatman;  St. 
Joseph;  Sedalia;  Smith  Academy  (St.  Louis);  Shelbina;  Stephens 
College;  Trenton;  West  Minister  Academy;  Walther  College  (St. 
Louis);  Wentworth  Military  Academy;  Webster  Groves;  West 
Plains. 

Nebraska. — Auburn,  Ashland,  Beatrice,  Blair,  Brownell  Hall 
(Omaha);  Columbus;  Crete;  Doane  College  Academy;  Falls  City; 
Fairbury;  Franklin  Academy;  Fremont;  Geneva;  Grand  Island; 
Hastings;  Hastings  College  Academy;  Hebron;  Holdrege; 
Kearney;  Lincoln;  Lincoln  Academy;  McCook;  Minden;  Nebraska 
City;  Nebraska  Military  Academy;  Nebraska   Wesley  an  Academy; 
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Norfolk;    North    Platte;     Omaha;    Pawnee    City;  .  Plattsmouth; 
Seward;   South   Omaha;   Superior;    Tecumseh;    University   Place;  ; 
York. 

Montana.     Anaconda;  Billings;  Helena. 

North  Dakota. — Cando;  Devils  Lake;  Fargo;  Grafton:  Grand  d 
Forks;  Jamestown;  Kenmare;  Minot;  Valley  City;  Wahpefon. 

Ohio. — Akron;  Akron  Buchtel  Academy;  Ashtabula;  Athens; 
Bellefontaine;  Bowling  Green;  Bryan;  Bucyrus;  Cambridge;  Canal 
Dover;  Canton;  Chillicothe;  Cincinnati:  Franklin  School,  Hughes, 
Walnut  Hills,  Woodward,  University  School;  Circleville;  Cleve- 
land: Central,  Collinwood,  East,  Glenville,  Lincoln,  South,  West, 
University  School;  Cleveland  Heights;  Columbus:  Central,  East, 
North,  South,  School  for  Girls;  Conneaut;  Coshocton;  Dayton: 
Steele,  St.  Mary's  Institute;  Defiance;  Delaware;  Delphos;  Doane 
Academy  (Granville) ;  East  Cleveland;  East  Liverpool;  Eaton; 
Elyria;  Findlay;  Fostoria;  Fremont;  Galion;  GallipoHs;  Geneva; 
Glendale;  Greenfield;  Greenville;  Hamilton;  Hartwell;  Hillsboro; 
Ironton;  Kent;  Kenton;  Lakewood;  Lancaster;  Lima;  Lockland; 
London;  Lorain;  Madisonville;  Mansfield;  Marietta;  Marion;  Mar- 
tins Ferry;  Marysville;  Massillon;  Medina;  Miamisburg ;  Middle- 
town;  Mt.  Vernon;  N elsonville ;  Newark;  New  Philadelphia;  Nor- 
wood; Oberlin;  Oberlin  Academy;  Oxford  College  for  Women 
(Academy ) ;Painesville ;  Piqua;  Portsmouth;  Ravenna;  Salem;  San- 
dusky; Shelby;  Sidney;  Steubenville;  St.  Marys;  Tiffin;  Toledo; 
Toledo  Smead  School;  Troy;  Upper  Sandusky;  Urbana;  Van  Wert; 
Wapakoneta;  Warren;  Washington;  Wauseon;  Wellsville;  Wil- 
loughby;  Wooster;  Wyoming;  Xenia;  Youngstown;  Zanesville. 

Oklahoma. — Muskogee;  Oklahoma  City. 

South  Dakota. — Aberdeen;  Brookings;  Deadwood;  Huron; 
Lead;  Madison;  Mitchell;  Pierre;  Rapid  City;  Redfield;  Sioux 
Falls;  Sioux  Falls  (All  Saints);  Vermillion;  Watertozvn;  Web- 
ster; Yankton. 

Wisconsin.— Antigo;  Appleton;  Ashland;  Baraboo;  Beaver 
Dam;  Wayland  Academy  (Beaver  Dam);  Beloit;  Berlin;  Black 
River  Falls;  Boscobel;  Burlington;  Chippewa  Falls;  Columbus; 
Delavan;  Eau  Claire;  Edgerton;  Elkhorn;  EvansviUe;  Fond  du 
Lac;  Fort  Atkinson;  Grand  Rapids;  Green  Bay  (East);  Green 
Bay  (West);  Hartford;  Hudson;  Janesville;  Kaukauna;  Kenosha; 
La  Crosse;  Lancaster;  Madison;  Madison  (Wisconsin  Academy); 
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Manitozvac:  North,  West;  Marinette;  Marsh  field;  Wedford; 
Menasha;  Menomonie;  Merrill;  Milwaukee:  East,  North,  South, 
West;  Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary;  Mineral  Point;  Monroe; 
Neenah;  Neillsville;  New  London;  New  Richmond;  Oconto;  Osh- 
kosh;  Platteville;  Plymouth;  Portage;  Racine;  Racine  College 
Grammar  School;  Reedshury;  Rhinelander;  Ripon;  River  Falls; 
Sheboygan;  South  Milwaukee;  Sparta;  Stanley;  Stevens  Point; 
Stoughton;  Sturgeon  Bay;  Superior:  Blaine,  Nelson,  Dewey; 
Tonioh;  Viroqua;  Washburn;  Waukesha;  Carroll  College  Academy 
(Waukesha);  Waupaca;  Wausau;  Wauwatosa;  West  Allis;  White- 
water. 

Wyoming. — Cheyenne. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  qualified  to  do  Uni- 
versity work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  lectures  and 
laboratory  courses.  They  will  be  required  to  furnish  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  and  also 
to  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability 
to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special 
students  are  amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to 
regular  students  in  matters  of  examination,  probation,  discipline, 
etc. 

STUDENTS  ENTERING  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

An  undergraduate  of  a  college  or  university  desiring  to  enter 
the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  present  to  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has 
done  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  work  to  meet  the  regu- 
lar entrance  requirements,  together  with  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orable dismissal  from  the  college  or  univesity  last  attended. 
He  will  be  given  credit  for  work  of  university  grade  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  for  "Admission  to  Advanced  Standing." 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  certificate  from  a  college  of  approved  standing. 
All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  made  within 
three  weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  Director  of  School  Affili- 
ation, and  must   be  accompanied  by  a   statement  of  the   work 
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done,  signed  by  the  proper  officials  of  the  college  from  which 
the  applicant  comes,  and  by  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue.! 
or  by  a  written  description  in  detail  of  the  courses  for  whichi 
advanced  credits  are  desired.  In  courses  where  note  books  on 
drawings  or  both  are  required,  these  also  must  be  -presented. 
The  students  applying  for  advanced  standing  must  first  have, 
satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  the  same  as  regular  students. 

REGISTRATION.  g 

New  students  should  register  in  1910  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, September  22  and  23;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 24.  In  1911  they  should  register  on  Monday,  January  ) 
30.  Students  registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  desig- 
nated above  will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one 
dollar. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  after  the  beginning  { 
of  the  semester,  unless  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not  en- 
tering at  the  opening  of  the  semester  be  presented  to  the  Dean; 
and  in  no  event  will  any  person  be  permitted  to  enter  the  work  \ 
of  any  semester  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  that  semes-  \ 
ter.  In  accordance  with  this  regulation  no  person  will  be  ad-  1 
mitted  to  the  work  of  the  first  semester  of  1910-11  after  October  i 
15,  1910;  for  the  second  semester,  the  last  day  of  admission  will  I 
be  February  20,  1911. 

New  Students. — A  student  shall  (1)  take  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Freshmen  the  Certificate  of  Admission  received 
from  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation  and,  after  consultation, 
fill  out  the  course  card  received  from  the  Committee;  (2)  take 
the  Certificate  of  Admission  and  the  Course  Card  to  the  Regis- 
trar; (3)  pay  the  library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory  fees 
when  such  are  required)  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (4)  get  a 
receipt  for  matriculation  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (5)  file 
the  course  card  received  from  the  Advisory  Committee  in  a  box 
prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

Upper  Classmen  should  fill  out  the  registration  blank  and 
present  it  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  give  in  exchange  a  Card  of 
Matriculation  Fees,  which  must  in  turn  be  presented  to  the 
Clerk.  After  paying  the  library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory 
fees,  when  such  are  necessary),  upper  classmen  should  take  the 
Clerk's  receipts  to  their  respective  Deans,  and  receive  their 
Course  and  Schedule  Cards.  The  young  men  will  obtain  these 
cards  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
young  women  from  the  Dean  of  Women. 
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On  the  Course  Card  each  course  must  be  designated  by  the 
<iepartment  and  the  number  of  the  course,  especial  title,  and  the 
number  of  hours  credit,  e.  g: 

English  1:     Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Mathematics      1:     Algebra,     Trigonometry,     and 
Analytical   Geometry    4 

In  filling  out  election  blanks  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
note  the  advertised  hours  of  courses,  in  order  that  conflicts  may 
be  avoided. 

No  change  will  be  permitted  on  the  Course  Card  after  the 
expiration  of  three  days  from  the  last  day  of  registration. 

All  Course  and  Schedule  Cards  must  be  filled  out  and  de- 
posited in  the  boxes  provided  for  that  purpose  before  four 
o'clock  on  the  last  registration  day. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  the  only  degree  conferred 
upon  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  "unit"  for  reckoning  credit  in  the  University  is  a  sub- 
ject pursued  for  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-four  credits  are  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  which  the  required  subjects  as  outlined  be- 
low must  be  a  part.  It  is  required,  moreover,  that  every  candi- 
date for  this  degree  must  attain  a  grade  not  lower  than  C  in  at 
least  sixty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  credits. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree must  fulfil  the  following  requirements: 

1.  English  1,  three  hours  per  week,  to  be  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year. 

2.  One  of  the  *sciences.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or 
Physics,  with  laboratory  work,  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Those  students  who  elect  Mathematics  in  their  freshman  year 
are  permitted  to  postpone  their  work  in  Science  until  the 
sophomore  year. 

3.  A  three-hour  course  for  one  year  in  either  Psychology  or 
Philosophy,  not  to  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year. 

4.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  out  of  four 
(Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  German).  It  is  advised  that  this 
knowledge  be  acquired  before  the  junior  year. 


*Science  may  be  elected  in  the  sophomore  year  by  freshmen 
who  are  taking  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
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In  case  four  units  in  any  language  are  offered  for  admission, 
the  requirement  in  this  language  shall  be  regarded  as  fulfilled; 
in  case  two  units  in  any  language  are  offered,  the  student  shall 
be  required  to  take  an  additional  three-hour  University  course 
for  one  year  in  the  same  language  during  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  year. 

5.  Three  hours  per  week  in  the  department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  all  members  of  the  freshman  class,  and  two  hours  for 
all  members  of  the  sophomore  class.  (This  rule  does  not  apply 
to  those  students  giving  part  of  their  time  to  law,  medicine,  or 
theology.) 

On  or  before  the  first  week  of  the  senior  year  students  who 
have  not  been  certified  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Greek; 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  as  having  fulfilled  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  language,  must  pass  an  examination  to  determine 
that  they  have  fulfilled  these  requirements. 

At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  each  student 
is  required  to  select  work  in  two  departments,  in  each  of  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation. 

The  last  year  of  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

ADVANCED   DEGREES. 

For  information  regarding  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  consult  announce- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School. 

ELECTION  OF  STUDIES.  i 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  freshman  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

English  1   3  credit  hours. 

Language     3  credit  hours. 

*Science  or  Mathematics    5  credit  hours. 

Physical  Education    1  credit  hour. 

Total 12  credit  hours. 

The  selection  of  the  remainder  of  the  work  for  the  freshman 
year  is  left  to  each  student  in  conjunction  with  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

♦Freshmen  who  take  both  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  permitted 
to  take  their  science  in  the  sophomore  year. 
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Subject  to  the  restrictions  noted  under  "Requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,"  the  department  statements,  and 
^'Election  of  Studies,"  all  studies  are  open  to  election. 

In  all  laboratory  courses  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour  and 
the  preparation  therefor.  Without  permission  from  the  Dean, 
no  student  shall  elect  courses  amounting:  to  more  than  eighteen 
hours  per  week  of  University  work,  exclusive  of  the  work  in 
Physical  Education. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission, 
but  take  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week,  are  called  ''irregular 
students,"  and  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  every  instance.  (See 
"Fees.")  No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  courses  in  more  than 
five  subjects  in  any  one  semester. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  of  Law.  A  student  who 
has  received  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  may,  in  the  third  year,  elect  from  four 
to  six  hours  per  semester  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  year  of  the 
law  course,  as  a  substitute  for  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  in  the  following  year  he  may,  in  the  same  way,  take  the 
remainder  of  the  thirteen  hours  of  the  first  year's  course  in  the 
College  of  Law.  Or,  if  he  so  desire,  he  may  elect,  in  his  senior 
year,  the  entire  thirteen  hours  of  the  first  year  law  course, 
(equivalent  to  twenty-six  credit  hours  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts),  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing his  B.  A.  degree.  Thus  a  student  may  obtain  both  the 
academic  and  legal  degrees  in  six  years. 

Seven-year  Combined  Collegiate  and  Medical  Course. 

A  revised  plan  for  a  combined  collegiate  and  medical  course 
has  been  adopted,  whereby  a  student  may  take  both  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  seven  instead  of 
eight  years.  Students  who  desire  to  elect  this  course  must  first 
obtain  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Credit  for  Hebrew  Taken  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and 
in  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  with  the  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  whereby  students  of  these  institutions  who 
are  pursuing  a  course  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  may  be 
allowed  to  count  work  in  Hebrew  taken  in  these  institutions 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  the  amount  of  two  hours 
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a   week   throughout   the    Freshman   and    Sophomore   years,   and-^ 
three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  fori 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  three  hours  per  week  for  three" 
years  in  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  provided  such  work  is 
regularly  entered  upon  the  election  schedules  of  the  University.! 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.    By| 

an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  student&|| 
from  the  University  may  elect  from  the  courses   stated  in  thej 
catalogue  in  drawing,  modeling  and  carving,  not  more  than  six 
hours'  work  in  any  one  semester,  and  receive  credit  therefor  on^^ 
the  books  of  the  University,  provided  these  courses  have  been 
duly  entered  on  the  election  blank  and  the  proper  certificate  from  i 
the   Director   of  the   School   is   presented   on   their   satisfactory 
completion.     Not  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work  in  the  An  \ 
Academy  will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  for  Teachers.     A  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  elect  Education  in  the « 
College   for   Teachers   in   lieu   of   the   work  in   one   of   the   two*), 
departments  in  each  of  which  he  is  required  to  obtain  at  least 
sixteen  credits  before  graduation. 

Certain  courses  in  Education,  also,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four  credits,  may  be  elected  by  undergraduates  during  the  senior 
year  and  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  requirements  for  the  A.  B. 
degree.  For  the  courses  which  may  be  counted,  those  which 
are  prerequisite  to  them,  and  other  items  of  information  see 
page  113. 

GENERAL   REGULATIONS. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  case  of  the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of 
Women.  (A  student  who  has  been  absent  must  report  to  the 
Dean  within  a  week  after  returning  to  the  University,  or  the 
absence  shall  be  counted  as  unexcused.) 

A  student  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester's  examina- 
tions in  any  subject  and  shall  be  reported  as  having  failed  therein 
when  his  unexcused  absences  in  that  subject  are  as  follows: 
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For  one-hour  course    2  absences. 

For  two-hour  course  4         " 

For  three-hour  course    . . , 5         " 

For  four-hour  course    7         " 

For  five-hour  course 9         " 

For  six-hour  course 10         " 

The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 

A:  90-100. 

B:  80-89. 

C:  70-79. 

D:  60-69  Passed. 

E:  50-59  Conditioned. 

F:  0-49  Failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid  term  or  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  with  restricted 
work  for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student 
if  similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss 
the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  "D"  in  one-half  of 
his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  Univer- 
sity work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause,  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that 
every  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall 
submit  to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected 
for  that  semester. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Office  of  School  Affiliation. 

FEES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not 
paid  promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from 
attendance  upon  their  classes.     No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five 
dollars  per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
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Tuition.     Tuition   is   free  to   regular   students   who  are   resi- 
dents of  Cincinnati.     All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a  . 
tuition  fee  of  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester. 

All  Special  students,  and  Irregular  students  (i.  e.,  students  who 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission  but  take  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  work  a  week  by  special  permission)  are  charged 
tuition  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  credit  hour,  in  advance.  A 
credit  hour  is  one  hour's  work  a  week  carried  through  a  semester 
or  half  year.  For  instance,  tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would 
amount  to  nine  dollars  a  semester,  or  eighteen  dollars  a  year; 
for  a  five-hour  course,  fifteen  dollars  a  semester,  or  thirty  dollars 
a  year. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  are  residents  of 
the   city   of   Cincinati,   and    elect   any   work    whatsoever    in   the 
College  of  Engineering,  are  charged  the  full  tuition  fee,  which  ll 
is  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester. 


Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Psychology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester  in  advance.  (Five  dollars 
per  semester,  in  advance,  for  a  laboratory  course  of  one  period 
a  week.) 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Metal- 
lurgy, seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester.) 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fee.  Students  who  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,  which  must  be 
paid  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring 
the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 
(This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed 
without  a  supplemental  examination.)  A  fee  of  five  dollars  will 
be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  calendar. 
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Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  desig- 
nated, will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  in  the  Special  Courses  for  Teachers.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee 
of  five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses 
given  at  the  University  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are 
residents  of  Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non-residents,  are 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other 
teachers  are  charged  tuition  ^t  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
course  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

Fees  in  External  Courses.     See  page  146. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
.    ^  '  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Porter. 

The  Cincinnati  Observatory,  constituting  the  astronomical 
department  of  the  University,  is  situated  on  Mount  Lookout. 
The  grounds  comprise  about  thirteen  acres.  On  the  highest 
point  stands  the  main  building,  surmounted  by  a  thirty-foot 
dome.  This  dome  houses  the  large  equatorial,  built  by  the  Alvan 
Clark  and  Sons'  Corporation.  The  diameter  of  the  objective  is 
sixteen  inches,  and  the  focal  length  slightly  over  twenty  feet. 
The  instrument  is  equipped  with  driving  clock,  micrometer,  elec- 
tric lighting,  and  other  devices  requisite  for  convenient  manipu- 
lation.    The  magnifying  powers  range  from  80  to  800. 

In  the  western  wing  is  placed  the  meridian  circle  by  Fauth 
and  Co.  This  instrument  has  an  aperture  of  five  inches 
and  a  focal  length  of  seventy  inches.  The  circle  is  divided  to 
five  minutes  of  arc,  and  read  by  four  microscopes  to  single 
seconds.  The  eastern  wing  is  used  as  a  library  and  computing 
room. 

A  clock  vault  in  the  basement  contains  the  new  Riefler  stan- 
dard and  secondary  clocks,  the  latter  synchronized  with  the 
former,  and  this  in  its  turn  controlling  two  dials  placed  in  the 
transit  room  and  dome. 

A  smaller  observatory,  named  the  O.  M.  Mitchel  Building, 
in  honor  of  the  original  founder  of  the  institution,  has  been 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  eleven-inch  equatorial.  The 
Observatory  possesses   also   a   four-inch   equatorial   by   Clark,   a 
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sidereal  chronometer  by  Bond,  a  chronograph  by  Fauth,  and 
a  mean-time  clock  by  Ritchie,  The  library  contains  about  3,500 
volumes,  including  most  of  the  star  catalogues  and  many  valu- 
able works  of  reference. 

The  scientific  activity  of  the  Observatory  has  been  uninter- 
rupted since  the  removal  in  1873  to  the  present  site.  During 
this  period  sixteen  numbers  of  the  regular  publications  have 
been  issued,  besides  many  memoirs  which  have  appeared  in  the 
astronomical  journals.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  stellar 
astronomy,  many  important  discoveries  having  been  made  in 
this  field.  The  Observatory  is  also  co-operating  at  the  present 
time  with  the  International  Geodetic  Association  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  variation  of  latitude. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

lb.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Lectures  and  class  work.  No 
mathematical  training  is  required  beyond  a  geometrical  concep- 
tion of  the  sphere  and  its  circles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  astronomy  in  its  historic  and  prac- 
tical relations,  as  well  as  a  general  resume  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  heavenly  bodies.  Reference  books:  Popular  As- 
tronomy, Newcomb;  Manual  of  Astronomy,  Young;  The  Stars  in 
Song  and  Legend,   Porter.     M.,   F.,   10:30-11:30,  second  semester. 

Professor    Porter. 

2a.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  Manual  of 
Astronomy.     T.,  2:00-3:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

For  Course  2a  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Cal- 
culus will  be  required. 

3b.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  Manual  of 
Astronomy.    T.,  2:00-3:00,  second  semester.       Professor  Porter. 

Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  2a. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

4a.  Celestial  Mechanics.— Investigation  of  the  fundamental 
equations  of  motion  and  of"  the  formulae  for  determining  the 
positions  of  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Wat- 
son's Theoretical  Astronomy.    First  semester;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observations, 
and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.     Second  semester;   hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  the  Observatory. 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Tawney. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

8a.  The  History  of  Jewish  Prophecy. — A  course  intended  to 
review  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  literature  to  the  political 
history  of  the  Jews  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
B.  C,  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Lectures,  readings  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  reports.     First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

9b.    The   Theology,    Ethics,    and    Politics    of   the   Jews.— A 

course  intended  to  estimate  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to 
the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social  history  of  modern  civili- 
zations. Lectures,  investigations,  and  reports.  Second  semester, 
T.,  Th.,   10:30-11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Guyer,  Associate  Professor  Benedict,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Wieman,  Miss  Box,  Mr.  Peaslee,  Mr.  Lantis. 
Assistants:   Mr.  Isaacs,  Miss  Raitt. 

The  courses  in  biology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  students:  (1)  those  who  desire  biological  training  as  a  matter 
of  general  education;  (2)  prospective  medical  students;  (3)  those 
who  seek  preparation  for  a  scientific  career. 

In  the  advanced  courses  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  as 
well  as  ability  to  read  French  and  German,  is  expected.  Special 
facilities  are  afforded  students  pursuing  courses  of  research. 

Students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  biology  are  ad- 
vised to  take  general  inorganic  chemistry  during  their  first  year 
and  organic  chemistry  during  their  second  year,  together  with 
the  courses  in  biology. 

Students  who  desire  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  biolo- 
gy In  secondary  schools  must  complete  as  a  minimum  course  la 
to  8b  inclusive  and  courses  15a,  17b,  and  18b.  it  is  very  desira- 
ble that  they  also  do  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 

When  biology  is  chosen  as  one  major  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  the  sixteen  credits  regarded  as  a  minimum  must  be 
in  zoology  or  in  botany;  that  is,  only  one  elementary  course  will 
be  counted  in  these  sixteen  units. 

•  To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
zoology,  students  must  have  completed  courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b, 
10a,   15a,    17b,    18b,   or   their   equivalents.      Courses    for   "Under- 
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graduates  and  Graduates"  may  be  counted  as  graduate  subjects 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  students  who  elect 
their  majors  in  other  departments.  When  zoology  is  chosen 
as  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  work 
required  approximates  that  of  the  full  course  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Zoology. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  Biological  Department  occupies  the  east  half  of  the  base- 
ment and  the  second  and  third  floors  of  Cunningham  Hall.  The 
fixtures  have  been  carefully  designed  to  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  modern  biological  work,  and  the  laboratories  are  well 
provided  with  optical  apparatus  and  the  various  instruments  of 
biological  technique.  Besides  these,  a  liberal  supply  of  more 
special  appliances  is  at  the  service  of  the  investigator.  Special 
laboratories  are  provided  for  students  taking  advanced  courses 
and  courses  of  research. 

COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

la.  Animal  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  topics  of  a  gen- 
eral biological  nature,  such  as  animal  activities  and  adaptations, 
protoplasm,  the  cell,  sex,  development,  etc.  The  course  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  thorough  foundation  for  further  work  in 
zoology.  This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  2a. 
First  semester,  M,,  W.,  R,  9:30-10-30.  Professor  Guyer. 

2a.  Animal  Biology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of 
the  practical  laboratory  and  field  work  which  must  accompany 
Course  la.  Certain  animals,  selected  as  types  to  illustrate  gen- 
eral principles,  are  dissected  and  compared.  Careful  notes  and 
drawings  of  all  dissections  are  required.  First  semester,  Sec.  1, 
M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th., 
8:30-11:30.  Professor  Guyer,  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 

3b.  General  Zoology. — Lectures  dealing  in  a  comparative 
way  with  the  various  groups  of  animals,  including  life-histories, 
distribution,  habits,  adult  anatomy,  and  classification.  This 
course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  4b.  Second  semester, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Guyer. 

Course  3b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  la. 

4b.  General  Zoology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of 
the  practical  work  which  must  accompany  Course  3b.  Careful 
dissections,  drawings,  and  comparisons  are  required.  Sec(\nd 
semester.  Sec.  I,  M..  W.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00; 
Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30. 

Professor  Guyer,  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 
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5a.  Plant  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  the  physiology, 
ecology,  and  evolution  of  plants.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
a  general  understanding  of  the  factors  which  are  operating  in 
plant  life,  and  to  provide  the  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of 
systematic  botany.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  course  6a.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

6a.  Experimental  Plant  Biology.— This  course  consists  of 
laboratory  and  field  investigations  of  the  physiology  and  ecology 
of  selected  plants  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  the  vital  activities  of  plants  and  of  the 
best  methods  for  their  demonstration.  Each  student  is  required 
to  keep  a  careful  record  in  a  note-book  of  the  results  of  all 
physiological  experiments  and  ecological  observations,  illustra- 
ting them  with  exact  drawings.  This  course  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Course  5a.  First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 
Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

7b.  General  Botany. — Lectures  on  the  structure,  reproduc- 
tion, and  adaptation  to  environment  of  the  plants  of  the  vatious 
phyla  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  short  series  of  special 
lectures  on  "Bacteria  and  Disease"  and  "History  and  Value  of 
Cultivated  Plants."  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of  plant  life.  It  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  Course  8b.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8  :30- 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

8b.  General  Botany,  Laboratory. — Thorough  laboratory 
study  of  the  structure  of  selected  plants  as  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent phyla  of  the  plant  kingdom,  as  well  as  carefully  organized 
field  trips  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  identify  the  commoner 
plants  in  their  own  habitats.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Course  7b.  Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 
Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

9.  Sanitary  Biology. — Lectures  on  the  biological  principles 
involved  in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engineer 
to  solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  specialists'  reports.  F,,  9:30-10:30,  throughout  the 
year.  Associate    Professor    Benedict. 

Course  9  is  open  to  all  students. 

10a.  Microscopical  Technique. — The  course  includes  the 
preparation  and  use  of  standard  fixing  and  staining  agents  and 
drill  in  the  manipulative  processes  incident  to  modern  micros- 
copy.   First  semester,  F.,  8:30-11:30, 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 
I       Course  10a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2a. 

11a.  Animal  Life,  Organic  Evolution,  and  Heredity. — A  lec- 
ture course  primarily  for  upper  classmen  who  have  not  elected 
the  regular  work  in  biology,  but  who  desire  some  insight  into  the 
fundamental  problems  of  this  science  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.   First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.        Professor  Guyer, 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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12b.  Field  Ornithology. — A  field  study  of  the  identification, 
classification,  songs,  and  habits  of  our  native  birds.  One  labo- 
ratory period  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Associate  Professor  Benedict.      ^ 

15a.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  three-hour  course  (one  hour 
discussion,  two  laboratory  periods)  dealing  with  selected  forms 
of  Invertebrates.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  such  forms  than  that  afforded  by  the  course 
in  general  zoology.  It  is  recommended  that  Course  10a  be  taken  ^ 
in  connection  with  this  course.     T.,  1:00-2:00;  T.,  Th.,  2:00-5:00.1 

Professor  Guyer.       j 

Course  15a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  i 
2  and  4. 

17b.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. — Lectures  on  the  e 
anatomy,   classification,   habits,   and   distribution   of  vertebrates. 
The  anatomy  is  studied  in  a  comparative  way,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  evolution  of  the  various  organs.    This  course  must  t 
be  accompanied  by  Course  18b.     Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00- 
2:00.  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  17b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3b. 

18b.    Comparative   Anatomy   of   Vertebrates,    Laboratory. — 

The  work  consists  in  the  careful  dissection  and  study  of  selected  d 
forms.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  18b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4b.  ) 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AJ^D  GRADUATES. 

19.  Embryology  and  Histology  of  Vertebrates. — Twelve 
'weeks  of  the  first  semester  are  devoted  to  embryology,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  and  the  entire  work  of  the  second  semester, 
to  histology.  The  work  in  embryology  consists  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  germ  cells,  cleav- 
age of  the  ovum,  embryo  formation,  and  the  development  of 
the  principal  organs  of  the  body.  The  histological  work  con- 
sists of  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  microscopic  structure 
of  tissues  and  organs.  This  course  must  be  accompajnied  by 
Course  20.    M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30.    Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  19  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

20.  Embryology  and  Histology  of  Vertebrates,  Laboratory. 

— Laboratory  work  to  accompany  Course  19.  In  embryology  the 
work  is  based  largely  on  the  chick  and  pig.  In  histology  chiefly 
human  and  other  mammalian  tissues  are  studied.  Students 
who  have  not  had  Course  10a  are  advised  to  take  it  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course.     M.,  W.,  8:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 

Course  20  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
1,  2,  3,  4. 
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23.  Field  Work. — Practical  directions  for  collecting,  identify- 
ing, and  preserving  specimens  will  form  a  minor  part  of  the 
work.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  special  problem.  The  work 
may  be  taken  as  a  two  or  a  three  hour  course.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  23  is  open  to  only  those  students  who  have  passed  in 
the  elementary  courses  in  botany  or  zoology. 

24a.  Plant  Histology.— Lectures  on  the  general  histology  of 
the  Spermatophytes,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  physio- 
logical adaptations  of  the  tissues  to  their  functions.  This  course 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  25a.  First  semester, 
T.,  10:30-11:30.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  24a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
5a,  6a,  7b,  8b. 

25a.  Plant  Histology,  Laboratory. — In  this  course  the  stu- 
dent will  be  given  sufficient  practice  in  microscopical  botanical 
technique  to  enable  him  to  prepare  the  slides  which  he  will  use 
in  his  laboratory  study  of  the  tissues  of  selected  plants.  Ac- 
curate drawing  and  descriptions  will  be  required.  A  few  exer- 
cises on  the  identification  of  food  adulterations  will  be  given. 
This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  24a.  First 
semester,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30.  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

26b.  The  Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  the  Spermato- 
phytes.— Lectures  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  sexual  reproduc- 
tion in  the  flowering  plants  and  the  general  principles  of  Sper- 
matophyte  embryology.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Course  27b.     Second  semester,  T.,  10:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  26b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
24a  and  25a. 

27b.  Reproduction  of  the  Angiosperms. — A  laboratory  inves- 
tigation of  the  origin  of  the  sex  cells  and  the  formation  of  the 
seed  in  selected  Angiosperms.  While  a  few  special  slides  will 
be  supplied  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  his  own  prepa- 
rations. This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course 
26b.     Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES. 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Biology. — Assigned  readings  and 
discussions  to  accompany  courses  of  research.  A  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  or  German  is  required.     M.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Guyer. 

31.  Research. — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

32a.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell;  Non-Develop- 
mental Phenomena. — Lectures  on  the  structure  and  function  of 
cells  other  than  the  germ  cells.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  4  :00-5  :00. 

Professor  Guyer. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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33b.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell;  the  Germ  Cell. — 
Lectures  dealing  with  the  cell  from  the  viewpoint  of  develop- 
ment and  inheritance.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Guyer. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 


34.     Cytology,  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  course  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  cytological  technique  and  to  the  gen 
eral  field  of  cellular  biology.     Each  student  is  assigned  a  special 
problem.     T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Professor  Guyer 


CHEMISTRY. 


Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry,  Assistant  Professor 
Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Reemelin,  Dr.  Upson,  Dr. 

Assistants:  Mr.   Hecker,  Mr.  von  Schlichten,  Miss  Doerr,  Mr.- 
Freyhoff,  Mr.  Werner. 

PREFATORY. 

There  never  was  a  period  when  chemistry  touched  the  vari- 
ous sciences  and  the  demands  of  practical  life  at  so  many 
points  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  This  manifold  relationship 
has  made  it  necessary  to  arrange  courses  in  chemistry  which 
may  be  sufficiently  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  many 
classes  of  students.  A  choice  of  consecutive  courses  may  be 
made  by  students  who  are  taking  chemistry  as  a  disciplinary 
study,  and  with  a  desire  to  complete  a  general  education.  Many 
courses  have  been  offered  which  have  a  definite  and  intimate  re- 
lationship to  the  industrial  activities  of  modern  life.  Further- 
more, a  number  of  specialized  courses  of  an  advanced  character 
have  been  announced  to  give  the  proper  training  to  those  stu- 
dents who  may  wish  to  carry  on  graduate  work  in  the  nature  of 
research  leading  to  a  Master's  or  a  Doctor's  degree.  For  all 
advanced  work  in  chemistry  students  must  acquire  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German  and  French  very  early  in  the  course,  since 
an  acquaintance  with  these  languages  is  assumed  in  the  later 
work. 

EQUIPMENT.  .f. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  occupies  Hanna  Hall.  The 
main  laboratories  are  devoted  to  general  inorganic  chemistry, 
elementary  organic  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analy- 
sis. There  are  special  laboratories  arranged  for  courses  in  or- 
ganic, physical,  and  technical  chemistry.  A  thoroughly  equipped 
laboratory  has  been  provided  for  advanced  metallurgical  work. 
Several  private  laboratories  are  provided  for  instructors,  and  for 
graduate   students  who  are   engaged   in   research.     The   labora- 
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tories  are  open  from  8:30  a.  m.,  to  5  p.  m.,  on  every  working  day 
except  Saturday,  when  they  close  at  1:00  o'clock.  Concerning 
the  laboratory  fees  and  special  deposit,  see  page  98. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

A  departmental  library,  comprising  about  2,000  volumes,  has 
quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Hanna  Hall.  It  contains  complete 
series  of  the  important  periodicals  in  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  a  large  number  of  the  current  journals  of  chem- 
istry are  kept  on  file.  The  standard  hand-books  and  works  of 
reference,  and  many  special  and  technical  works  of  recent  pub- 
lication are  available. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

For  special  requirements  for  higher  degrees  see  announce- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School. 

COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

la.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Non-metals.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  jthe  funda- 
mental laws  of  general  chemistry  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to 
furnish  a  survey  of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry 
of  the  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  The  subject-matter 
discussed  in  the  combined  lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  is 
illustrated  amply  by  experiments,  charts,  and  specimens.  Course 
2a  forms  an  integral  part  of,  and  must  accompany  Course  la. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  labora- 
tory exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.  Each  student 
performs  a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  Course  la. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  9:30-12:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00.  (Special  permission  to  enter 
Section  III  must  be  obtained  from  the  instructor.) 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Metals.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  considers  chiefly  the  proper- 
ties of  the  metals  and  their  compounds.  Three  hours  per  week 
during  the  second  semester.  Students  who  have  completed 
Courses  la  and  2a  are  eligible  for  this  course.  It  must  be  ac- 
companied by  Course  4b.     M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 
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4b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  labora- 
tory exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  A  series 
of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b, 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  9:30-12:30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00.  ») 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

5a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation to  the  practical  problems  of  the  analyst.  Three  exer- 
cises a  week  during  the  first  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory.— This  course  must  ac- 
company Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester 
the  student  performs  the  most  important  tests  commonly  used 
in  the  processes  of  analytical  cheipistry.  The  later  work  of 
the  course  will  furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  ex- 
amination of  salts,  minerals,  alloys,  etc.  Two  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester;  two  laboratory  periods  and  one  quiz 
period  during  the  second  semester.  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00,  or  T.,. 
Th.,  1:00-4:00.  Dr.  Upson. 

By  previous  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  this  course  may 
be  completed  in  one  semester  if  four  periods  a  week  are  taken 
instead  of  two. 

7b.  Quantitative  Analysis. — An  introductory  laboratory 
course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Occasional  con- 
ferences are  held  at  which  analytical  methods  and  calculations 
are  discussed,  and  at  which  reports  are  submitted  covering  as- 
signed reading.  Three  exercises  a  week  during  the  second 
semester.     T.,  Th.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a  and  6  (first  semester). 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  exercises  per 
week  during  the  first  semester.  The  course  comprises  quizzes 
and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  technical  chemistry, 
in  medicine,  or  in  biology,  and  serves  as  a  general  introduction 
for  those  who  intend  to  go  deeper  into  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry.     M.,  W.,  R,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations — This  is  a  course 
of  laboratory  practice,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of 
Course  8a.     A  number  of  simple  organic  substances  are  made,. 
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with  the  view  to  furnishing,  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible, 
the  largest  variety  of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.    8:30-11:30. 

Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Professor  Jones,  assisted  by  Dr.  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

14b.  Metallurgy. — Five  credit  hours  per  week  during  the 
second  semester.  The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  re- 
fractories, ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in 
metallurgical  calculations.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
foundry  and  steel  works  processes,  and  excursions  are  made  to 
metallurgical  establishments  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  M.,  T., 
W.,   Th.,    F.,    10:30-11:30.  Assistant    Professor    Porter. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  and  Physics  1. 

15a.  Assaying. — One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.  The  course  consists  in  laboratory  practice  in  the  fire 
assay  of  ores  and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  M., 
1:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:  Course  7b. 

16a.  Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  impor- 
tant inorganic  chemical  industries.  For  information  concerning 
the  details  of  this  course,  consult  the  announcement  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 
•   Prerequisite:  Courses  5a  and  6. 

17.  Technical  Analysis. — The  course  consists  of  analyses  of 
typical  industrial  products,  making  use  of  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, gasometric,  electrolytic,  and  colorimetric  processes. 
The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision, 
such  as  polariscopes,  refractometers,  colormeters,  specific  grav- 
itv  balances,  and  other  apparatus  for  rapid  determinations  by 
pftysical  means.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  at  analyzing  a  large 
variety  of  products,  as  to  study  typical  rnethods  of  analysis. 
The  determinations  to  be  made  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual 
needs.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  in  the  past  have  been  analy- 
ses of  fuel,  cement,  ores,  iron  and  steel,  water,  gas,  fertilizers, 
soaps,  and  food.  First  semester,  F.,  1:00-4:00,  S.,  8:30-11:30; 
second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 

Assistant    Professor    Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:  Course  7b. 

18b.  Technical  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Course  16a. 
Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selected  organic  chemical  indus- 
tries.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.     Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  8a,  9a,  and  16a. 

19b.  Chemical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Three  afternoons 
a  week  during  the  second  semester.  The  course  consists  in  ex- 
periments on  the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  practice  in  metallog- 
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raphy  and  pyrometry,  and  in  the  laboratory  study  of  selected 
manufacturing  operations.  Collateral  reading  is  required,  T., 
W.,  Th.,   1:00-4:00.  Assistant   Professor   Porter. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  7b,  14b,  and  17. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

10a.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  In  this  course  the  less  familiar  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds,  and  the  more  recent  theories  of 
inorganic  chemistry  are  discussed.     T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

11a.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Three  laboratory  exercises  a 
week  during  the  first  semester.  Preparation  of  specimens  of 
inorganic  compounds.     M.,  W.,   F.,   1:00-4:00. 

Assistant   Professor   Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:  Course  7b. 

12b.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  A  gen- 
eral introductory  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  throughout 
the  second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b;  Physics,  1  year;  Math.  5. 

13b.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a 
week  throughout  the  second  semester,  illustrating  the  general 
static  and  dynamic  methods  of  physical  and  electro-chemistry. 
This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  12b.  Th.,  F.,  1:00- 
4:00.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Same  as  Course  12. 

20b.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  confer- 
ences, embracing  a  systematic  study  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  organic  chemistry,  and  treating  of  the  modes  of  forma- 
tion, properties,  reactions,  and  constitution  of  typical  members 
of  the  most  important  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Second 
semester,  M.,  T.,  W,,  Th.,  F.,  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  and  a  reading  knowl- ._ 
edge  of  German  and  French.  #| 

21.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Practice  in 
the  preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  organic  compounds.  This 
course  requires  considerable  reading  in  the  journals  of  chemistry 
and  in  various  hand-books  and  works  of  reference.  M..  W.,  F., 
1:00-4:00.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  As  in  Course  20b. 

22b.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Among  other  subjects,  the 
course  will  take  up  for  discussion  the  nature  of  carbohydrates, 
fats,  and  proteid  substances;  the  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism;   the   chemical   composi- 
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tion  of  the  body  tissues,  secretions,  and  excretions,  including  the 
methods  employed  in  their  analysis.  Second  semester,  M.,  W., 
11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  8a,  9a. 

22b.  Physiological  Chemistry  Laboratory. — Laboratory  ex- 
ercises arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures,  and  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  distinctive  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  fats  and 
proteid  substances.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  learn  the 
application  of  these  tests  to  the  qualitative  detection  of,  and 
the  quantitative  estimation  of,  these  substances  in  body  ^tissues, 
secretions,  and  excretions.  Digestion,  the  analysis  of  gastric 
and  fecal  matter  and  of  urine  will  be  considered  from  the  chemi- 
cal point  of  view.  Second  semester.  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-5:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and   Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  8a,  9a. 

24.  History  of  Chemistry. — This  course  embraces  a  review  of 
the  various  hypotheses  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter,  and  considers  the  development  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  science  of  chemistry.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
classical  memoirs  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  tenets  of  the 
alchemists,  and  those  researches  of  the  past  century  that  have 
developed  the  atomic  and  structure  theories  of  modern  chem- 
istry. Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  papers.  M.,  Th..  4:00- 
5:00.  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite:  5a,  6,  8a,  and  9a,  or  20b  and  21. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

28b.     Elementary     Spectrum     Analysis      (Qualitative). — The 

course  consists  largely  of  laboratory  work.  The  emission  (flame 
and  electric  sparks)  and  absorption  spectra  of  inorganic  and 
some  organic  substances  are  studied  from  the  chemist's  point  of 
view.  Two  periods  a  week  during  the  second  semester;  hours 
to  be  arranged.  Professor   Jones. 

Prerequisite:  5a,  6,  8a,  9a;  Physics,  1  year. 

29a.  Practical  Photography. — One  lecture  and  one  labora- 
tory period  a  week  during  the  first  semester.  The  course  em- 
braces a  study  of  the  exposure  and  development  of  photographic 
plates;  the  treatment  of  defective  negatives;  the  preparation 
and  use  of  various  printing  papers;  copying,  enlarging,  and 
lantern-slide  making.     W.,  8:30-9:30;  Th.,  9:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 


PRIMARILY   FOR  GRADUATES. 

30.  Research. — This  course  require<5  at  least  eight  periods 
of  laboratory  work  per  week  under  the  direction  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  department.  Problems  for  investigation  may  be  chosen 
from  the  following:  organic  chemistry  (30a),  inorganic  chemis- 
try (30b),  physical  chemistry  (30c),  or  industrial  chemistry 
(30d).  Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Fry, 

Assistant  Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 
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34.  Mathematical  Chemistry.— A  study  of  the  application  of 
exact  and  approximate  mathematics  in  physical  science.  Two 
periods  a  week;  hours  to  be  arranged.  

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  12,  13;  Math.  8a,  9b. 

Omitted  in  1910-1911.  | 

35b.     Some  Special  Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry.— A  critical  discussion  of  the  working  hypotheses  and  the  ■ 
theories  of  organic  chemistry.     With  this  end  in  view,  their  ap-^- 
plication   to   the   difficulties   of   certain   complex   cases    are   pre-'', 
sented  in  detail.     Topics  for  consideration  are  chosen  from  the' 
following:    optical  and  geometrical  isomerism  of  compounds  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,   and  other  elements;   bivalent  carbon  deriva- 
tives;   oxonium    compounds;    purine    derivatives;    the    carbohy- 
drates; the  alkaloids;  the  terpines;  tautomerism;  the  polypeptides,  . 
proteins,  etc.     Second  semester.     Two  hours  a  week,  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Professor  Jones. 

40.  Journal  Club  Meetings. — Instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  the  department  present  papers  dealing  with  subjects 
under  investigation  in  the  department,  or  critical  reviews  of 
papers  of  general  interest  to  those  engaged  in  advanced  work 
or  research.  All  students  interested  in  chemistry  are  invited 
to  attend.  Meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  and  last  one  hour. 
Subjects  to  be  discussed  are  announced  one  week  in  advance. 


ECONOMICS. 

(The  Sinton  Professorship.) 

Professor  Hicks. 
Assistant:    Mr.  Parker. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 


I 


1.  Economics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  general  view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  a  study  of  (1)  the 
elements  of  economics:  wealth,  value,  price,  competition, 
monopolization,  production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution 
of  industry  from  local  organization  and  control  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  through  nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to 
modern  conditions;  and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of 
today.    M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30.        Professor  Hicks  and  Assistant. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

2a.  Economic  History. — A  study  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  society  since  the  tenth  century.  The  subjects  considered 
include  the  local  industry  of  feudalism,  the  manorial  and  guild 
systems;  the  rise  of  nationalism;  the  colonial  policy  and  national 
regulation  of  industry  under  the  mercantile  system;  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  1750-1850;  and  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  complex  and  highly  developed  economic  organization  of 
modern  times.  First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hicks. 
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• 

3b.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  economic 
development  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  the  present — 
territorial  expansion  and  growth  of  population;  extractive  in- 
dustries, especially  agriculture  and  mining;  manufacturesj  trade, 
domestic  and  foreign;  transportation  facilities:  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  the  merchant  marine;  experiments  in  money  and 
banking;  tarifif;  industrial  corporations  and  trusts;  labor  and 
labor  organizations;  and  government  regulation  of  industry. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hicks. 

4.  Current  Economic  Problems. — The  following  subjects  are 
studied  during  1910-1911: 

(a)  First  semester:   tariff,  money,  and  banking. 

(b)  Second   semester:    public   finance.      M.,    W.,   3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Hicks. 
Course   4   is   open   to   students   who   have   had    Course   1   or 
Course  6. 

5.  Selected  Readings. — The  primary  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  afford  opportunity  for  more  extended  study  of  the  subjects 
considered  in  the  preceding  courses,  but  it  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  systematic  reading  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics, provided  they  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  such  work 
with  profit.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the 
topic  selected.     F.,  11:30-12:30  or  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Hicks  and  Assistant. 
Course    5    is    recommended    to    students    who    have    elected 
Course  1,  2a,  3b,  or  4.     Credit,  one  or  two  hours. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

6.  Economic  Theory — An  advanced  course  in  the  elements 
of  economics.  The  work  consists  in  a  comparative  study  of 
the  views  of  representative  economists.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

'  Professor  Hicks. 

7.  Seminary. — Opportunity  is  here  given  for  the  detailed 
study  of  specific  problems  in  economics.  Credit  according  to 
work  done.     W.,  4:00-.  Professor  Hicks. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati is  the  College  for  Teachers.  The  current  edition  of  the 
announcement  issued  by  the  college  contains  a  complete- list 
of  courses  in  Education  offered  in  the  University,  statements 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  courses,  the  work  prerequisite  to 
them,  the  credits  which  may  be  received  for  them  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  for  the  several  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas, and  other  information  of  special  importance  to  those  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  become  teachers. 

Certain  of  these  courses  in  Education  may  be  elected  by 
undergraduates   during  the   senior  year  and  be  counted  toward 
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fulfilling  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  McMicken 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  courses  which  may  be  so  counted 
and  those  which  are  prerequisite  to  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — 6  credits.  M.,  W.. 
F.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — 8  credits.  Three 
hours'  class-room  work  and  fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semes- 
ter. Hours  for  practice  to  be  arranged  before  registration. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Halh 

4.     School  Economy.— 2  credits.     F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

14.     The  Teaching  of  English.— 4  credits.     M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

16.     The  Teaching  of  History.— 2  credits.     F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Miss  Weber. 

18.  Principles  of  Primary  Instruction — 2  credits.  W.^ 
2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

20.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — 2  credits.  Second  se- 
mester, M.,   11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. — 2  credits.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,   11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Prerequisite  Courses. 

Psychology  la  and  lb. 
Philosophy  5b. 
Geology  and  Geography  1. 

History  15.  (For  those  who  did  not  offer  a  year's  work  in 
American  history  for  admission.) 

Education  Courses  1,  2,  and  4,  and  eight  credits  for  work 
elected  in  Courses  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-four  credits,  entitle  the  graduate  to  a  Teacher's  Diploma^ 
conferred  by  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  a  place  on  the  pre- 
ferred list  of  those  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools. 

Students  may  count  Education  as  one  of  the  two  depart- 
ments in  each  of  which  they  are  required  to  obtain  at  least 
sixteen  credits  for  graduation. 

Students  who  take  Education  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
Teacher's  Diploma  should  invariably  consult  with  the  Dean  of 
the  College  for  Teachers  before  registration.  They  will  be 
required,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  phys- 
ical qualifications  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

For  further  information,  including  statements  in  detail  concern- 
ing the  requirements  of  professional  programs  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  various  positions  in  educational  work,  see  announce- 
ment of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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ENGLISH. 
COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

(The  Nathaniel  Ropes   Foundation  for  the  Comparative   Study 
of  Literature.) 

Professor  Chandler,  Associate   Professor  Miller,  Assistant 

Professor  McVea,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye, 

Dr.  Merrill,  Mr.  Park. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

•  1.  English  Composition. — This  course  presents  a  general 
survey  of  the  elementary  principles  of  English  composition  and 
endeavors  to  enforce  them  by  practice  in  writing.  A  certain 
amount  of  reading  in  English  literature  is  also  required. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  IV,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  V,  M.,  W     F.,  1:00-2:00. 

Sec.  VI,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-2:00. 

Sec.  VII,  M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00. 

Associate   Professor   Miller,   Assistant   Professors 
.      McVea  and  Van  Wye,  Dr.  Merrill,  Mr.  Park. 

Sec.  VII,  open  to  teachers,  is  not  given  in  1910-11. 

Course  1  is  required  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  in  the  freshman  year.  It  can  not  be  counted  towards 
a  major  in  English. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition. — The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  argumentation,  the  second  semester  to  description 
and  narration. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 
Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  IV,  T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00.  Associate  Professor  Miller, 

Assistant  Professors  McVea  and  Van  Wye,  Mr.  Park. 
Sec.  IV,  open  to  teachers,  is  given  in  alternate  years. 

3.  Types  of  Literature. — An  appreciative  rather  than  an 
historical  study  of  the  principal  literary  kinds — lyric,  narrative 
verse,  drama,  prose  fiction,  and  essa^' — illustrated  by  readings 
in  representative  English  masterpieces.  Lectures,  class  papers, 
discussions.     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor   Chandler. 

Course  3  is  recommended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

4.  The  English  Essay. — This  course  considers  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  English  essay,  and  discusses  its  characteristics 
as  a  form  of  prose  literature.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Course    4    is    recommended    for   juniors    and    seniors,    and    is 
given  in  alternate  years.     It  is  not  given  in  1910-11. 
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5.  Shakspere. — The  life  and  times  of  Shakspere,  his  dra- 
matic methods,  and  the  literary  history  of  his  plays  are  studied. 
A  number  of  the  plays  are  examined  in  detail,  and  most  of  the- 
others,  together  with  selected  plays  of  Shakspere's  contempora- 
ries, are  assigned  for   outside   reading.     M.,  W.,   F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Dr.  Merrill. 

6.  Victorian  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne,  involving  a 
discussion  of  their  technique,  art,  growth  of  mind,  general  inter- 
pretation of  life,  and  relation  to  their  time.     M.,  W.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

Course  6  is  recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is 
given  in  alternate  years.     It  is  not  given  in  1910-11. 

11.  The  English  Novel. — This  course  considers  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  English  novel,  and  discusses  its  characteris- 
tics as  a  form  of  prose  literature.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

Course  11  is  recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is 
given  in  alternate  years  with  Course  4. 


i( 


16.     Wordsworth  and  his  Contemporaries. — A  study  of  thi 

Engtish  romantic  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century — Words 
worth,    Coleridge,   Scott,    Byron,    Shelley,   and   Keats — involving^ 
a  discussion  of  their  technique,  art,  growth  of  mind,  general  in-i 
terpretation   of  life,   and   relation  to   their   time.     M.,  W.,  9:30-) 
10:30.  Professor  Chandler. 

Course   16   is   recommended   for  juniors   and   seniors,   and  isii 
given  in  alternate  years. 

18.    American    Literature. — Irving,    Hawthorne,    Poe,    Emer-r 
son,   Longfellow,   Lowell,   Holmes,   and   some   of   their  contem- 
poraries.   T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

25.  Public  Speaking  and  Reading  Aloud. — Control  of  thei 
voice  and  body,  correct  enunciation,  and  practice  in  the  efifective. 
expression  of  the  student's  own  thought  and  of  the  thought  of 
others.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 

Course  25  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  inc 
Course  1,  and  it  can  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  English,  i 
Course  25  is  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  take 
Course  13. 

13.  Debating. — This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  debating  and  as  a  preparation  for  effective  public 
speaking.     T.,  8:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 

Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  creditably  in 
Course  1  and  Course  2  (first  semester).  It  is  recommended  for 
seniors  who  are  candidates  for  the  Jones  prizes. 
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FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND   GRADUATES. 

7a.  Old  English  Prose. — An  elementary  reading  course  in 
Old  English,  the  texts  being  taken  from  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader.    First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Dr.  Merrill. 

Course  7a  is  prerequisite  to  Courses  8b  and  9,  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  choose  English  as  a  major  subject. 
Further  conditions  for  a  major  in  English  may  be  satisfied  by 
Courses  8b,  9,  or   10. 

8b.  Old  English  Poetry. — Beowulf  or  some  other  long  poem, 
supplemented  by  readings  in  the  history  of  Old  English  liter- 
ature.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Dr.  Merrill. 

9.  English  Literature  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Death  of 
Chaucer. — In  the  first  semester  selected  works  are  read  (Emer- 
son, Middle  English  Reader)  which  illustrate  the  development 
of  English  literature  and  the  English  language  before  Chaucer. 
The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Chaucer.     Th.,  3:00-5:00.  Dr.   Merrill. 

Course  9  is  given  in  alternate  years. 

10.  The  History  of  the  English  Language. — The  general 
development  of  the  English  language,  with  special  reference  to 
the  modern  period.     T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00.  Dr.  Merrill. 

Course  10  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  not  given  in 
1910-11. 

Students  who  choose  English  as  a  major  subject  are  required 
to  take  Courses  7a,  and  either  8b  or  9  or  10. 

12.  Literary  Composition. — This  course  considers  the  vari- 
ous prose  literary  forms  from  the  point  of  view  of  original  com- 
position. Only  those  students  are  admitted  to  the  course  who 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  write  well.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

14.  The  English  Drama  before  Shakspere. — The  origins  of 
the  English  drama  and  its  earlier  manifestations  in  miracle 
plays,  moralities,  and  interludes  are  studied.  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Associate  Professor   Miller. 

17.  Literary  Criticism. — The  development  of  English  liter- 
ary criticism  from  Ascham  to  Pater,  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
American  literary  criticism  and  of  the  characteristics  of  criti- 
cism as  a  literary  form.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

Course  17  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  not  given  in 
1910-11. 

19b.  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. — A  study  of 
the  characteristics  of  folk-poetry  and  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  ballad.     Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

Course  19b  is  given  in  alternate  years.  It  is  not  given  in 
1910-11. 
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21.  English  Non-dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries. — A  study  of  the  development  of  English  po- 
etry, exclusive  of  the  drama,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  to  the  Queen  Anne  Period,  including  some  special 
study  of  verse  forms  and  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  the 
poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Tottel's  Miscellany.     M.,  W.,  3:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

22.  Foreign  Backgrounds  of  English  Literatiure. — An  intro- 
duction to  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  presenting  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  and  tenden- 
cies since  the  Renaissance,  with  particular  stress  upon  such  as 
have  proved  influential  in  England.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-3:00. 

Professor  Chandler. 


23.    The  Literary  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— 

A  detailed  study  of  the  characteristics  of  romanticism  and  of 
their  manifestation  in  the  literature  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  prior  to  the  culmination  of  the  movement  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.     P.,  3:30-5:30.  Professor  Chandler. 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

20.  Seminary. — Studies  in  Literary  Theory — An  examina- 
tion of  the  principal  theories  of  literature — Greek,  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  English— considered  historically 
and  philosophically.  The  later  portion  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  two  special  problems  in  literary 
criticism:  theories  of  the  novel  and  theories  of  the  comic.  W., 
3:30-5:30.  Professor  Chandler. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

For  courses  open  to  teachers  see  English  1,  Sec.  VII ;  Eng- 
lish 2,  Sec.  IV;  English  9;  English  10;  English  17;  English  21; 
Comparative  Literature  23,  and  Comparative  Literature  20. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

in  connection   with  The   Nathaniel   Ropes   Foundation   for   the 
Comparative  Study  of  Literature. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  The  World's  Work,  three  lec- 
tures on  "The  Writer  and  the  University:"  (1)  "The  Place  of 
the  Writer  in  American  Life;'"  (2)  "How  the  University  May 
Help  the  Writer;"  (3)  "How  by  Helping  the  Writer  the  Uni- 
versity May  Help  Itself."     December  6,  8,  and  10,  1910. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature,  Columbia  University:  "The  Religion  of  Beauty  in 
European  Poetry  and  Society,"  four  lectures,  January  17,  18, 
20,  and  21,  1911. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  North- 
western University:  "The  Romantic  Movement  in  Europe," 
three  lectures,  February,  1911. 
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Alexander  Rudolph  Hohlfeld,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German, 
University  of  Wisconsin:  "Some  Literary  Relations  between 
England  and  Germany,"  four  lectures,  March,  1911. 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and 
Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati: "The  Comparative  Study  of  Literature,"  one  lecture, 
February,  1911;  "Studies  in  the  Contemporary  Drama,"  seven 
lectures,  March  and  April,  1911. 


GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 
Professor  Fenneman  and  Mr.  Carman. 

The  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  occupies  the 
fourth  floor  of  McMicken  Hall,  except  a  part  of  the  space  used 
for  a  museum  of  zoology  and  geology.  A  general  laboratory  is 
used  for  work  with  maps  and  fossils  and  for  work  with  hand 
specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals,  with  only  such  apparatus  and 
reagents  as  may  be  carried  in  the  field.  A  laboratory  for  deter- 
minative mineralogy  and  another  for  microscopic  petrography 
are  equipped  with  appliances  and  instruments  of  the  most  mod- 
ern type. 

A  seminar  room  contains  the  departmental  library  and  cur- 
rent geologic  and  geographic  periodicals,  together  with  all  ref- 
erence maps,  topographic,  geologic,  and  geographic,  belonging 
to  the  department.  Graduate  students  may  be  allowed  private 
desks  in  the  petrographic  laboratory,  which  communicates  with 
the  seminar  room. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Physiography. — A  study  of  processes  affecting  the  earth's 
surface;  topographic  forms,  their  origin,  constant  changes,  and 
classification;  influence  of  geographic  features  on  habitation. 
The  elements  of  meteorology  and  oceanography  are  studied 
briefly.  After  these  principles,  the  several  physiographic  prov- 
inces of  the  United  States  are  studied  systematically.  Lectures, 
W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30.  Laboratory,  Sec.  I,  M.,  2:00-4:00;  Sec.  H, 
W.,  2:00-4:00. 

Mr.  Carman  and  Professor   Fenneman. 

2.  General  Geology. — First  semester,  dynamic,  structural, 
and  physiographic  ii^eology;  second  semester,  elementary  his- 
torical and  economic  j^eology.  This  course  is  not  open  to  fresh- 
men. Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Laboratory,  T.,  Th., 
3:00-4:00. 

Professor   Fenneman. 
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FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND   GRADUATES. 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods. — The  study  and 
mapping  of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Stu- 
dents work  singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  typewritten 
reports  with  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Second  semester. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  by  agreement  with  each  party.  Credit 
for  work  done.     Course  2  is  prerequisite.  Mr.  Carman. 

*7.  Mineralogy. — This  course  embraces  (1)  geometrical  study 
of  crystal  forms  illustrated  by  wooden  models;  (2)  description 
and  classification  of  minerals,  about  400  species  being  used  in 
laboratory  study;  (3)  determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe 
analysis.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30.  Professor  Fenneman. 

8.  Introductory  Paleontology. — The  work  of  this  course  is 
mainly  with  fossil  invertebrates,  their  specific  features,  the  age 
of  the  rocks  which  contain  them,  their  migrations  and  associa- 
tion in  societies.     Recognition  at  sight  is  emphasized.  ^ 

Mr.  Carman,  m 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  ^ 

9.  Historical  Geology. — The  rock  formations  of  each  geo- 
logic period,  chiefly  in  North  America,  studied  in  historical  or- 
der; their  description,  geographic  distribution,  and  explanation; 
physical  conditions  and  events  attending  the  formation  of  each 
as  known  from  its  character  and  fossils;  life  development  and 
faunal  migrations.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Carman. 

Course  2  is  prerequisite. 

10.  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  Course  8.  Assign- 
ments of  work  are  made  to  each  student  individually  and  are 
determined  by  the  material  available  and  the  wishes  of  the  stu- 
dent.    Credit  according  to  work  done.  Mr.  Carman. 

12.  Petrology. — This  course  embraces  (1)  the  optical  prin- 
ciples of  mineralogy;  (2)  the  microscopic  study  of  minerals  in 
rock  sections;  (3)  a  systematic  study  of  rocks,  their  constitu- 
tion, structure,  origin,  and  classification. 

Professor  Fenneman. 
Course  7  is  prerequisite. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

13.  Special  Work  in  Geology. — Any  student  in  this  depart- 
ment may,  by  agreement  with  the  instructors  in  charge,  register 
for  individual  study  or  investigation  not  described  in  the  list  of 
courses.  Such  work  must  be  regularly  supervised  amd  approved 
upon  examination  or  by  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  Credit 
according  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


*Course  2  is  not  prerequisite  to  Course  7,  but  the  latter  is 
not  accepted  as  a  graduate  course  for  students  making  Geology 
a  major  unless  Course  2  or  its  equivalent  has. been  taken. 
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FOR  TEACHERS. 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers. — Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  physiographic,  and  historical  geology,  being  identi- 
cal with  the  corresponding  parts  of  Course  2.  Lecture,  S.,  8:30- 
9:30.     Recitation  and  laboratory,  9:30-12:00. 

Professor  Fenneman. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Poll,  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich,  Miss  Schrader. 
Assistant:   Miss  Andriessen. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  translation  from  Ger- 
man into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into 
German.  Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich,  Miss  Schrader. 

2.  German  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  at  sight,  grammar, 
composition  and  dictation.  Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9:30-10:30;  Sees. 
II  and  III,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich,  Miss  Schrader. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 

3.  German  Composition  (Beginners*  Course).  —  German 
grammar,  conversation,  and  practice  in  writing  German.  T., 
Th.,  10:30-11:30.  Miss  Schrader. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Courses  2  and  3  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

*4.  Introduction  to  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti,  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans and  Maria  Stuart,  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Egmont,  Tasso  and 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen.  Translation  and  reading  at  sight.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  German,  based  on  the  reading.  This  course  is 
conducted  mainly  in  German.  Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30; 
Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll,  Miss  Schrader,  and  Assistant. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 
Students  in  this  course  are  urged  to  take  a  composition  course 
in  addition. 


21.  German  Composition  (Intermediate  Course). — Practice 
composition,  conversation  and  in  writing  German.  T.,  Th., 
50-10:30.  Miss  Schrader. 

Courses  4  and  21  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 


*Students  entering  the  University  who  have  done  advanced 
work  in  German  may  anticipate  this  course  by  passing  an  ex- 
amination on  the  work  as  outlined  above,  within  three  weeks 
after  matriculation. 
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FOR  UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES. 

5.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  Among  other  works  the  following  are 
read  in  1910-11;  An  Anthology  of  German  Literature,  by  Calvin 
Thomas;  the  Nihelungenlied  (translated  into  modern  German  by 
R.  Woerner)  ;  Lessing's  Nathan;  Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  Braut 
von  Messina,  and  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  in  German,  collateral 
reading.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

6.  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Ro- 
mantic School.  The  Novel.  The  Drama  and  Lyrics.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading  and  written  reports  by  the  class.  Th.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  6  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

10.  German  Composition  (Advanced  Course). — Advanced 
composition  and  practice  in  writing  German.     S.,   9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll. 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  || 

30.  Glimpses  of  German  Life  and  Culture. — Papers  and  dis- 
cussions  in   German.     Advanced   composition.     S.,   9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll. 


PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

12.  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend. — Collateral  reading  and  written  reports.  Th.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

11.  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Lectures  in  German  and 
collateral   reading.     Th.,   4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5 
or  6. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

7.  Middle  High  German. — Wright's  Middle  High-German 
Primer.  Bachmann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesehuch.  Translation 
into  modern  German.     W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Omitted  in  1910-11, 

8.  Old  High  German. — Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik, 
and  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsches  Lesehuch  are  used  as 
text-books.  Translation  into  modern  German.  During  a  part 
of  the  second  semester  the  Old  Saxon  phonology  and  morph- 
ology will  be  studied  and  selections  from  the  Heliand  will  be 
read.     M.,  4:00-6:00.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
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13.  Gothic. — Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik;  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Ulfilas;  lectures  on  Germanic  philology.  M.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

26.  Old  Norse. — Kahle's  Altislaendisches  Elementarhuch. 
Reading  of  selections  from  the  Sagas.  In  the  second  serriester 
selected  poems  of  the  Edda  will  be  read.     W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

35.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.— This  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  Course  5,  slightly 
rearranged,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  T.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

9.  German  Seminary. — Critical  study  of  Wolfram's  Parzival. 
Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

16.  German  Proseminary. — Advanced  readings  in  Gothic, 
Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon.  Three  hours'  credit  per 
semester.       Professor  Poll  and  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

Courses  10,  30,  and  35,  outlined  above,  are  intended  prima- 
rily for  teachers. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Harry  and  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Many  casts  of  works  of  antique  art  have  been  installed  in 
the  Greek  room  and  in  the  corridors  of  the  University.  Stu- 
dents in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  also  have 
opportunities  to  study  the  casts  in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Oratory — Epic  Poetry — Philosophy. — Lysias,  six  ora- 
tions;  Herodotus,  one  book;  Iliad,  Books  XIX-XXH. 

The  Lyric  Poets. — Selections.  Plato:  Protagoras;  Lysis; 
Laches;  Charmides.  Collateral  reading:  two  orations  of  Lysias; 
two  books  of  the  Iliad;  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  M.,  W.,  F., 
S.,  9:30-10:30,  throughout  the  year.  Professor   Harry. 

A  collateral  course  is  offered  by  Mr.  Kinsella  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  attend  at  this  hour. 

2.  Greek  Prose  Composition. — M.,  10:30-11:30,  throughout 
the  year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course   2   should  be   taken   in   connection   with    Course    1. 

3.  The  Drama. — Euripides,  Hippolytus;  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Tyrannus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus;  Aristophanes,  Nubes.  Collat- 
eral reading — Euripides:  Alcestis,  Ion.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30, 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Harry. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 
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8.  The   Life  and  the   Literature  of  the  Ancient   Greeks.— 

Greek  Life,  first  semester.     Homer  and  the   Lyric   Poets   (1910- 
11);   the  Drama    (1911-12),  second  semester.     Th.,   10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Harry. 
Students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
may  be  admitted  to  Course  8. 

9.  Elementary  Greek. — First  Greek  book  and  grammar. 
Xenophon.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

10.  The  New  Testament. — A  course  in  grammar  and  trans- 
lation. Two  hours  or  more,  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 
Throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course  10  alternates  with  Course  16;  it  is  omitted  in  1910-11. 

11.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Greek  Drama. — Iphigenia,  An- 
tigone, Agamemnon,  Aves,  Ranae.     M.,  W.,  R,  10:30-11:30.  jr 

Professor  Harry.  9 
Omitted  in  1910-11;  to  be  given  in  1911-12.  '' 

12.  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  first  semester.  Symposium,  Mem- 
orabilia, second  semester.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Mr.  Kinsella. 

15b.  Intermediate  Greek. — Prose  composition.  Homer, 
MH.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

16.  Hellenistic  Greek. — Philo  and  other  writers  of  this 
period.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year;  to  be  arranged  with 
the  instructor.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course   16   alternates   with   Course   10. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

13.  Greek  Art. — A  course  in  the  grammar  and  history  of 
Greek  art,  including  architecture.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  plastic  art,  to  the  influence  of  religion 
and  athletics,  to  the  temples  and  their  decorations,  and  to  the 
masterpieces  of  the  great  Greek  sculptors.  Sculpture,  vase 
paintings,  coins,  gems,  engravings,  wall  paintings,  (1910-11); 
pre-hellenic  archaeology,  Greek  architecture,  and  sculpture, 
(1911-12).     T.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Harry. 

This  class  is  limited  to  thirty  students. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

5.  Rapid  Reading  in  the  Historians. — W..  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek.— F.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

7.  Greek  Seminary.— The  Historians  (1910-11);  Plato  (1911- 
12).     M.,  3:00-5:00. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  undergraduate  courses  in  Greek. 
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FOR  TEACHERS. 

17.    Teachers'  Course  in  First  Year  Greek.— S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Harry. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Whitcomb,   Assistant   Professor   Cox,   Mr.   Dilworth. 
Assistant:    Miss  Stecker. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Middle  Ages. — Renaissance. — This  course  includes  the 
main  facts  of  European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  beginning  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Lectures 
and  recitations.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb,  Mr.  Dilworth,  and  Assistant. 

3.  Reformation. — Revolution. — Napoleon.  —  Beginning  with 
the  appearance  of  Martin  Luther,  this  course  includes  the 
Protestant  movement  in  western  Europe,  the  Bourbon  period, 
the  French  Revolution,  and  follows  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon 
to  1815.     Lectures  and  recitations.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb,  Mr.  Dilworth,  and  Assistant. 

13.  General  Course  in  English  History. — This  course,  while 
open  to  all  students,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who 
desire  a  general  introductory  course  as  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  both  European  and  American  history.  The  course  traces  the 
development  of  the  English  people  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  The  method  is  by  lecture,  text-book,  and  source- 
book.    M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-2:00.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

29.  Ancient  History  to  476,  A.  D. — This  course  comprises 
a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  the  principal  Oriental 
nations;  the  political  and  the  social  life  of  the  Greeks;  the 
early  political  life  and  expansion  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their 
social  and  economic  development  under  the  Empire.  T.,  Th.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This  course, 
while  open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  have 
not  had  American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for  those  who 
contemplate  taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  The 
work  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the 
present  time  and  is  based  largely  upon  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  regular  reports  and  occasional  lectures.  M.,  W.,  F., 
8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

25.  European  History  Since  1814. — An  advanced  course  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  European  history  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  France  since  1814;  Germany  since  1814;  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy;  the  Eastern  Question;  Colonization.  T.,  Th.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3. 
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30.  American  Colonial  History. — This  course  touches  upon 
certain  features  of  the  Spanish  and  French  colonial  systems,  and 
then  considers  in  detail  the  English  colonial  establishments  in 
America,  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  French  for  the 
control  of  the  continent,  and  the  development  of  American  insti- 
tutions during  the  colonial  regime.  Lectures,  with  collateral 
readings  and  special  reports.     T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

31.  American  Revolutionary  History. — The  course  traces 
in  outline  the  main  features  of  the  Anglo-American  and  Spanish- 
American  revolutionary  movements  from  1763  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  Lectures,  with  collateral 
readings  and  special  reports.     T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  advanced  students  and  teachers. 

32.  History  of  the  Middle  Period. — A  history  of  American 
expansion  and  internal  development  from  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  to  the  close  of  1853.     T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

33.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. — The  course  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  review  of 
the  main  features  of  the  great  sectional  contest  and  of  the 
Reconstruction  period.  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and 
special  reports.     T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

38.  American  Territorial  Diplomacy. — The  course  reviews 
the  claims  of  various  European  nations  to  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  diplomatic  and 
frontier  questions  involved  in  the  territorial  expansion  of  the 
United  States.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  15  or  its  equivalent. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

21.  American  Constitutional  History. — The  course  treats  of 
the  development  of  governmental  institutions  during  the  Co- 
lonial era,  and  of  the  important  constitutional  questions  occur- 
ring between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  M.,  W.,  F.^ 
11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  13  or  15. 

40.  English  Constitutional  History. — The  course  traces  the 
development  of  English  political  institutions  from  the  Saxon 
period  to  the  present  times.  Recommended  for  students  who 
intend  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  American  history.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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44.  English  History  Since  1856. — This  course  deals  with  the 
political,  economic,  and  religious  history  of  England  since  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War  and  with  the  present  day  problems. 
T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Course  44  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  13 
or  Course  25,  or  who  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

45b.  European  Law  in  its  Historical  Development. — This 
course  includes  a  survey  of  the  great  systems  of  law  which  have 
prevailed  in  Europe  since  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Germanic  Codes,  the  Canon  Law,  the  Law  Mer- 
chant, and  the  attempts  at  modern  codification  are  treated. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  law  of  the  Middk  Ages.  Whil^ 
this  course  may  appeal  to  students  who  intend  to  engage  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  law,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  more  general  student  of  European  civilization.  Second 
semester,  T.,  1:00-3:00.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Course  45b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1 
or  who  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 


PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

34.  Seminary  in  European  History. — The  Period  of  the  Ear- 
ly Revolution,  1789-1791.  The  working  out  of  a  new  political  and 
economic  system  for  France.  The  proceedings  of  the  National 
Assembly  will  be  read,  requiring  the  ability  to  read  French 
prose.  Exercises  in  bibliography  and  method.  This  course 
may  be  elected  only  after  a  consultation.  Two  hours  a  week. 
F.,  3:00-5:00.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

39.  Seminary  in  American  History. — Politics  and  Political 
Leaders  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  in- 
tensive study,  from  the  original  sources,  of  selected  national 
political  issues  affecting  this  section,  and  the  social  and  economic 
causes  underlying  them.  Seniors  may  be  admitted.  Two  hours 
per  week;   S.,   10:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

41.  Seminary  in  Medieval  History. — The  work  of  the  class 
will  center  about  the  reading  of  a  chronicle.  Reports,  based 
on  source  material.  Ability  to  read  either  French  or  German 
required.     Period  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

43.  English  History  for  Teachers. — The  Celtic,  Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon,   and   Norman   periods.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 

Course  43  is  also  open  to  upper-class  students  by  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Courses  31  and  39  (see  above)  are  open  to  properly  qualified 
teachers. 
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LATIN. 

♦Professor  Burnam,  Assistant  Professor  Allen,  and 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 

The  work,  while  not  neglecting  the  philological  side  of  the 
subject,  will  emphasize  more  and  more,  as  the  student  pro- 
gresses, its  historical  and  humanitarian  aspect.  The  University 
Library  has  the  beginning  of  a  fair  special  collection,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  authors  most  read  in  the  course.  After  the  second 
year  the  seminary  method  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible.  The 
students  in  Palaeography  will  find  some  MSS.  and  a  considera- 
ble collection  of  facsimiles  and  treatises  at  their  disposal. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Livy. — Horace. — Selections  from  Livy.  Selected  Ode" 
and  Epodes  of  Horace.  Lectures  on  the  periods  of  Roman  his- 
tory comprised  in  the  selections  from  Livy  and  on  the  life  and 
times  of  Horace.  Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30;  Sec.  II,  T., 
Th.,  S.,  10:30-11:30.  Acting  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 

%  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Horace. — Cicero's  Laelius,  Tacitus'  Agri- 
cola  and  Germania,  selections  from  Horace's  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles; prose  composition  based  on  the  text  of  the  Laelius,  and  lec- 
tures on  Roman  institutions.  M.,  W.,  F.,  Sec.  I,  8  :30-9  :30 ;  Sec.  II, 
9:30-10:30.  Acting  Assistant    Professor   Semple. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

3.  Cicero  and  Pliny. — Selections  from  their  correspondence; 
the  Letter  as  a  form  of  Latin  literature.  Lectures  and  reports 
on  topics  connected  with  Roman  private  life  and  social  customs. 
The  stereopticon  will  be  employed  when  the  topics  under  con- 
sideration suggest  this  mode  of  treatment.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
1  and  2. 

4.  Roman  Law. — This  course  will  include  the  interpretation 
of  selections  from  the  principal  legal  texts,  with  lectures  on  the 
development  and  principles  of  Roman  private  law.  Two  hours 
a  week;  to  be  arranged.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  2. 

5.  Latin  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  the  life  and  let- 
ters of  the  Roman  people  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  later 
Empire.    W.,  2:00-3:00.        Acting  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 


'Absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  1910-11. 
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PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged. 

10.  Latin  Seminary.— Cicero.  Lectures;  reports  and  papers 
Dn  special  topics.  Attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  ora- 
:ions  and  to  the  political  and  legal  institutions  of  the  time, 
rhree   hours.  Assistant    Professor   Allen. 

12.     Graduate  Study. — Credit  according  to  work  done. 
Assistant  Professor  Allen  and 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 

*MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Hancock,  Professor  Slocum,  Assistant  Professor 
Moore,  Miss  Lawler,  Mr.  Kindle,  Mr.  Trimble. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Algebra — Trigonometry — Analytical  Geometry. — Selected 
portions  of  Algebra  and  the  elementary  Theory  of  Equations. 
Wentworth,  College  Algebra. 

Trigonometry:  Crockett,  Trigonometry;  Rothrock,  Trigonometry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the 
Cartesian  standpoint.     Nichols,  Analytic  Geometry. 

Sec.  I.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  HI,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  IV,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  '  Miss  Lawler. 

4a.  Solid  Geometry  (Elementary). — Wentworth,  Solid  Geom- 
etry.    T.,   Th.,   9:30-10:30,  first  semester.  Mr.    Kindle. 

3b.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Crockett,  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30,  second  semester.  Mr.  Kindle 

5.     Calculus,    Differential    and    Integral. — Osborne,    Calculus. 
M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 
Sec.  I,  Professor  Hancock. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

6a.     Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — C. 

5mith,   Conic  Sections.     Lectures.      M.,   W.,   F.,   10:30-11:30,  first 
[emester.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who  have 
assed  in  Course  5. 

7b.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  plane, 
traight  line  and  quadric  surfaces;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves. 
Z.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30, 
econd  semester.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  7b  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who 
ave  passed  in  Course  5. 

*See  courses  in  ApipiHed  Mathematics,  College  of  Engineering. 
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15.  Theory  of  Equations,  Including  Determinants. — Burn- 
side  and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F., 
10:30-11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 


I 


8a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Byerly,  Integral  Calculu. 
Lectures.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30,  first  semester. 

Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations. — Forsyth,  Differential  Equations. 
Lectures.    M.,  W.,  R,  9  :30-10 :30,  second  semester.  j2 

Professor  Hancock,  r^ 

17.     Elementary    Course    in    the    Theory    of    Functions.— S., 

10:30-12:30.  Assistant   Professor   Moore.  ^ 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

31.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Algebraic  Numbers. — Part  I. 
Dedekind's  theory.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

30.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Natural  Numbers.  —  Lectures 
founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Kronecker,  Frobenius  and 
Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Hancock. 

10a.    Theory   of   Errors   and   Method    of   Least    Squares.— 

Wright  and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  general 
theory  of  the  adjustments  of  observations,  with  applications  to 
triangulation  and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas  from  ex- 
perimental data.  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th,,  4:00-6:00,  first  semester. 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Slocum. 

lib.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Byerly. 
Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's  theorem 
for  the  development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric  series  is 
derived,  and  the  limitations  of  its  validitv  investigated.  ^  This  is 
followed  by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and  Lame's  func- 
tions, with  applications  to  problems  in  heat,  electricity,  potential, 
elasticity,   etc.     M.,   4:00-5:00;   Th.,   4:00-6:00,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Slocum. 

28.  Theory  of  Functions. — Lectures  on  the  theory  of  func- 
tions of  real  variables.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

29.  Theory  of  Functions. — Lectures  on  the  theory  of  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  modern  treatment  of  ana- 
lytical mechanics  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in 
engineering    and    physics.      The    course    is    given    by    lectures, 
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supplemented  by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester, 
M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Given  in  1910-11;  omitted  in  1911-12. 

16b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — A  course  in 
the  mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  16a. 
The  course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  Williamson,  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love. 
Second  semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Given  in  1910-11;  omitted  in  1911-12.        Professor  Slocum. 

26a.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — A  course 
in  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  based  chiefly  on  the  historical 
development  of  the  subject.  Modern  pedagogical  theories  are 
studied  in  their  relation  to  mathematics  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  of  laboratory  and  other  special  methods  of  in- 
struction.    First  semester,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Slocum. 

24.  Elliptic  Integrals  and  EUiptic  Functions. — The  theories 
of  Legendre,  Abel,  Jacobi,  and  of  Riemann,  Hermite,  Weier- 
strass.  Lectures  founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Fuchs, 
Schwarz,  and  Weierstrass.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions. — The  general  theory 
of  Course  24  specialized  and  illustrated  by  problems  in  Mechanics 
and  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  and  through  geometrical  investi- 
gations, including  the  analytical  representation  of  curves  and 
surfaces.  The  solution  of  certain  algebraical  and  differential 
equations.  Construction  of  tables  of  elliptic  integrals.  The  gen- 
eral theory  of  transformation.  Lectures.  W.,  4:00-6:00;  S., 
11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in   1910-11. 

20.  Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima  Involving  Several  Vari- 
ables. The  Calculus  of  Variations. — Lectures.  W..  4:00-6:00; 
S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor   Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

I  18a.  Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces. — The  developments  of 
Lie,  Darboux,  Schwarz,  and  Weierstrass  compared  with  those 
of  earlier  writers.  Lectures.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30,  first  semester. 
,      Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Hancock. 

'  19b.  The  Extended  Realms  of  Rationality. — Lectures.  T., 
Ph.,  S.,  8:30-9:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  . 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY. 

30.  Seminary. — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in 
;ome  special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or 
jaseous  bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable 
or  publication.  Credit  according  to  work  done.  Hours  by 
pecial  arrangement.  Professor  Slocum. 
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FOR   TEACHERS.' 

14.     Calculus.— M.,   Th.,   4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Mr.  Kindle. 

12.  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two 
Dimensions.— T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

23.     Advanced    Analytical    Geometry    of    Two    Dimensions. 
Analytical   Geometry   of  Three   Dimensions. — W.,   4:00-6:00;    S.. 
9:30-11:30.  Professor   Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

13.  Theory  of  Equations.— M.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  _ 

Mr.    Kindle.  d| 

22.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Differential  Equations. 
W.,  4:00-5:00;  S.,  9:30-11:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Courses  12,  14,  13,  22,  and  23  include  the  same  subjects  as 
Courses  1,  5,  15,  8a  and  9b,  6a  and  7b,  respectively,  and  the  same 
credits  are  allowed  on  the  Registrar's  books. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Tawney,  Dr.  Woolley. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

la.  Logic. — An  introductory  study  of  real  and  formal  logic, 
including  the  principles  of  argumentation,  proof,  and  inference. 
The  course  begins  with  induction,  takes  up  deduction  and  falla- 
cies, and  closes  with  a  brief  account  of  the  philosophical  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  science  of  logic.  First  semester,  M.,  W..  F., 
11:30-12:30.  Dr.  Woolley. 

Course  la  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  University  work. 

2b.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — An  outline  study  of  the 
field  of  philosophical  discussion,  with  an  indication  of  its  chief 
problems  and  methods  of  investigation.  Text-book:  Paulsen's 
Introduction  to  Philosophy.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Dr.  Woolley. 

Course  2b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  University  work. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

3a.     Ancient   and    Medieval   Philosophy. — An    historical   and 

critical  account  of  the  typical  world  views  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  together  with  a  brief  study  of  the  course  of  philosophical 
and  scientific  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  course  is  of 
interest  to  undergraduates  chiefly  because  the  philosophical  spec- 
ulations of  youth  and  of  the  untrained  masses  of  people  are 
found  in  this  period  of  history.  First  semester,  M.,  \V..  P.. 
9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Course  3a  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  University  work. 
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4b.  Modern  Philosophy. — An  historical  account  of  the  transi- 
tion from  medieval  to  modern  philosophy;  the  beginnings  of 
scientific  freedom,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  intellectualism  and 
empiricism  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  critical  philosophy 
of  Kant;  transcendentalism  in  Germany,  England,  and  America; 
agnosticism  and  positivism;  the  evolution  philosophy;  absolute 
idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Course  4b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  University  work.  Students  are  advised  to  take 
either  2b  or  3a  before  entering  4b. 

5b.  Ethics. — This  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  moral 
ideas  and  institutions  of  man  with  some  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion between  morality  on  the  one  side,  and  political  and  eccle- 
siastical sanctions  on  the  other.  It  begins  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  morality  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  includes 
some  account  of  the  moral  problem  of  our  present  society. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.       Professor  Tawney. 

Course  5b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  University  work. 

6a.  Political  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal organization,  including  the  origin  of  the  state,  the  relation 
of  morality  to  legislative  enactment,  the  concepts  of  natural  law, 
natural  right,  the  general  will,  and  the  rule  of  majorities. 
First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  University  work. 

8b.  Principles  of  Science  and  the  Theory  of  Scientific 
Method. — This  course  begins  with  a  rapid  review  of  Course  la 
and  includes  an  outline  of  the  method  of  science  in  general 
and  special  study  of  the  methods  of  special  groups  of  sciences, 
such  as  the  mathematics,  biology,  physics,  psychology.  Some 
reference  will  be  made  to  relations  between  scientific  method  and 
the  method  of  judgment  in  other  than  scientific  fields.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite:  Course  la. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

7.  Types  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics. — A  critical 
study  of  idealism,  realism,  agnosticism,  and  pragmatism  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  writings  of  modern,  chiefly  nineteenth  century 
writers:  T.  H.  Green,  F.  H.  Bradley,  Josiah  Royce,  William 
James,  John  Dewey,  Herbert  Spencer,  Auguste  Comte.  Lotze,  G. 
E.  Moore,  Woodbridge,  and  others.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year.     Th.,   11:30-1:30.  Professor   Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

9.  Ethical  and  Epistemological  Problems. — A  study  of  the 
problems  of  ethics  and  epistemology  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution.     Th.,  12:30-2:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite:   Courses  la,  3a,  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 
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10.  English  Empiricism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study 
of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  with  especial  reference  to  their  in- 
fluence on  nineteenth  century  thought.     T.,  12:30-2:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  3a  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 

12a.  Philosophical  Method. — A  study  of  the  logic  of  certain 
typical  philosophical  tendencies  and  of  the  group  of  philosophi- 
cal disciplines.  The  theme  of  the  course  might  be  called  the 
methodology  of  reflection.  First  semester,  W.,  8:30-9:30,  10:30- 
11 :30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

FOR   TEACHERS. 

11.  Educational  Philosophy. — An  historical,  critical,  and  con- 
structive discussion  of  relations  between  certain  typical  phil- 
osophical tendencies  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

13.  The  Field  of  Logic. — An  introduction  to  the  science  of 
logic.     S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Those  interested  in  Philosophy  should  also  consult  courses 
under  "Biblical  Literature." 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Mr.  Brodbeck,  Miss  Edwards. 

Physical  Training  for  Men. — Two  hours'  work  each  week  in 
the  gymnasium  is  prescribed  for  all  members  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes,  except  for  students  who  are  giving  a 
part  of  their  time  to  professional  studies  (law,  medicine,  or 
theology).  With  them  participation  is  voluntary.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  physical  education,  and 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  one  hour  per  week,  is  required  of  all 
freshmen. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the 
two  lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the 
required  work.  Appointments  for  the  examination  must  be 
made  with  the  Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
semester. 

The  work  prescribed  for  these  classes  has  been  arranged  with 
a  view  to  securing  three  main  objects:  health  and  organic  vigor, 
bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. The  work  will  consist  of  free  movements  with  and 
without  hand  apparatus,  executed  simultaneously  by  the  whole 
class;  progressive  apparatus  work  in  graded  squads,  under 
trained  leaders;  and  gymnastic  games. 

Credit:  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours — Phys,  Ed.  1  (Freshmen).  Gymnasium,  W.,  F.,  4:00- 
5:00,  Friday,  1:30-2:30;  Lecture,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2  (Sophomores),  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:00;  T.,  Th.,  4:00- 
5:00.      Boxing,    wrestling,    fencing,    M.,    4:00-5:00     (voluntary). 

Mr.  Brodbeck. 
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Physical  Training  for  Women. — The  work  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  best  hygienic,  corrective,  and  recreative 
re'sults.  A  physical  examination  will  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  freshman  and  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  class-work  includes  free  exercises,  with  and  without 
hand  apparatus;  fancy  steps,  national  and  folk  dances,  and 
games.  Definite  periods  during  the  week  will  be  arranged  for 
basketball  and  indoor  baseball.  In  the  spring  and  fall  part  of 
the  work,  including  tennis,  will  be  done  out  of  doors. 

The  course  for  freshmen  consists  of  three  hours'  attendance 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Two  hours  each  week  are  spent 
in  exercising  in  the  gymnasium;  the  other  hour  is  devoted  to 
lectures  on  hygiene.  The  lectures  must  be  attended  by  every 
member  of  the  freshman  class,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she 
may  be  excused  from  thie  gymnasium  work. 

The  course  for  sophomores  consists  of  two  hours  of  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium,  prescribed  for  all  members  unless  excused  by 
the  Director  of  Physical  Education  or  on  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate. 

Credit:  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours— Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen),  M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00,  T.,  Th.. 
10:30-11:30;  Lecture,  F.,  2:00-3:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2  (Sophomores),  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30,  1:00-2:00. 

Miss  Edwards. 

Voluntary  Class.— T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives,  Assistant  Professor 

Allen,  Dr.  Carter.     Assistants:  Mr.  Evens,  Mr.  Rieman, 

Mr.  Lorenz,  Mr.  Highton,  Mr.  Buerger. 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  first  floor  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  basement  of  Cunningham  Hall.  The  for- 
mer contains  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  offices,  library  and 
general  laboratories.  In  the  basement  are  the  shops  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  rooms  fitted  for  advanced  work. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  modern  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating lectures,  and  for  both  general  and  advanced  laboratory 
work.  The  stock  is  also  being  largely  increased.  A  skilled 
mechanician  is  employed  in  making  and  repairing  apparatus. 
Every  facility  will  be  offered  students  requiring  specially  con- 
structed apparatus. 

The  library  of  the  department  contains  the  best  works  in 
Physics,  and  the  important  journals  are  on  file. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

26a.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  mechan- 
ics, sound,  and  heat,  illustrated  with  lecture  experiments.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Assistant. 
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27b.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  light,] 
electricity  and  magnetism,  illustrated  with  lecture  experiments.' 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Assistant. 

N.  B. — The  above  new  courses  are  designed  for  students  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  only;  they  may  be  elected  in  the 
freshman  year.  They  will  present  the  fundamental  laws  and 
phenomena  of  physics,  and  will  be  non-mathematical  in  treat- 
ment. Taken  with  Courses  2a  and  22b,  Experimental  Physics, 
they  satisfy  the  science  requirement. 

2a.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to 
accompany  General  Physics.     First  sem,ester. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter  and  Assistants? 

Sec.  I,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-11:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 
Sec.  VI,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 

22b.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to 
accompany  General  Physics.    Second  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter  and  Assistants. 

Sec.  I,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-11:30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  Ill,  M..  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  VI,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 

4.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics. — Experiments  in  pho- 
tometry, spectrum  analysis,  calibration  of  weights  and  thermo- 
meters, etc.,  requiring  exact  measurement.  Twice  weekly.  It 
may  be  elected  either  semester.  Associate  Professor  Ives. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

3a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
mathematical  laws  of  mechanics.  Professor  More. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

18b.     Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  lec- 
tures  on  the   mathematical   laws   of   electricity  and   magnetism. 
Omitted   in    1910-11.  Professor    More. 

19a.  Theory  of  Heat. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical  laws   of  heat.     First  semester.     T.,   Th.,   S..   11:30-12:30. 

Professor    More. 

15b.  Theory  of  Light.^ — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  light.     Second  semester.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor    More. 

The  above  courses  may  be  elected  for  a  minor  in  Physics,  the 
following  courses  for  a  major,  in  graduate  work. 
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8.  Experimental  Physics. — The  exact  determination  of  some 
of  the  standard  and  classical  experiments.  Credit  given  accord- 
ing to  work  done.  Associate  Professor  Ives. 

10.  Seminary. — The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  in  phy- 
sical journals.     T.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  More. 

16.  Physical  Manipulations. — A  series  of  exercises  in  scien- 
tific shop-work.  Shop-work;  soldering  and  metal-working, 
screw-cutting  and  elementary  lathe-work.  Glass-work  and  phy- 
sical processes;  glass-blowing,  cutting,  grinding,  polishing,  sil- 
vering; fiber  suspensions  and  preparations  useful  in  the  labora- 
tory. Mr.   Evens. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

20b.  Ionization  and  Radio-activity. — A  course  of  lectures  and 
experimental  demonstrations  on  the  discharge  of  electricity 
through  gases  and  the  properties  of  the  radio-active  substances. 
Second  semester,  twice  weekly.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

17a.  Electric  Waves  and  Wireless  Telegraphy. — A  course  of 
lectures  on  the  radiation  emitted  by  electric  and  magnetic  oscil- 
lators, with  applications  to  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  theory 
of  light.     First  semester.     M.,  W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Associate    Professor    Ives. 

r 

FOR    GRADUATES    ONLY. 

7.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  include  three  years'  work.  In  1910-11  the  lectures 
discuss  the  theory  of  heat  and  generalized  coordinates;  1911-1:2, 
light;   1912-13,  electricity  and  magnetism.     Twice  weekly. 

Professor  More. 

25a.     Theoretical    Mechanics. — See    under    Mathematics    16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 

9. — Research. — Those  electing  this  course  are  supplied  with 
all  the  'apparatus  needed,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Mechanician 
is  at  their  disposal.     Daily. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives, 

and  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 


FOR   TEACHERS. 

11.  Laboratory  Methods  for  Teachers. — This  course  com- 
prises a  set  of  experiments  designed  especially  for  teachers.  The 
exercises  will  include  those  which  are  usually  given  in  schools, 
and  also  those  of  a  more  difficult  nature  which  illustrate  the 
theoretical  principles.     S.,  8:30-11:30.  Dr.  Carter. 
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POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor    Brooks. 
FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

la.  Elementary  Political  Science. — An  introductory  study  of 
the  origin,  development,  and  nature  of  the  state,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ideals  of  political  action.  Following  this  the  organization 
of  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States  is  presented 
in  outline.  The  primary  aims  of  this  course,  in  connection  with.; 
Course  2b,  are  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  to  layj 
a  foundation  for  the  further  study  of  political  science.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  needs  of  those  students  who  intend] 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  law,  journalism,  the  public  service,; 
or  the  teaching  of  civics.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,   1 :00-2 :00^ 

Professor   Brooks. 

2b.     Government   and    Parties   in    England   and   Continenti 
Europe. — A  study  of  the  framework  of  government  and  the  or- 
ganization, methods,  and  aims  of  the  leading  political  parties  oi 
England,   France,  and   Germany.     Particular  attention   is   given! 
to  the  constitutional  documents  of  the  countries  studied  and  to] 
the    more    accessible    sources    of    official    information    regarding] 
them.     Wherever  possible  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the! 
political    institutions    and    problems    of    the    countries    studied! 
and  those  of  the  United  States.     Designed  as  a  continuation  of] 
Course  la,  but  may  be  elected  separately.     Second  semester,  M.,] 
W.,    F.,    1:00-2:00.  Professor    Brooks. 

5.     Elementary  Sociology. — An  introductory  course  designee 

to  present  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  the  prevail- 
ing types  of  social  organizations,  and  the  larger  problems  con-j 
nected  therewith.  During  the  second  semester  the  principal! 
fields  of  social  work  which  are  demanding  the  services  of  col-j 
lege  trained  men  and  women  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated  byj 
the  methods  of  institutions  and  organizations  in  Cincinnati  andj 
neighboring  cities.    T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

9.    University  Settlement  Work,  Practice  and  Theory.— Th« 

purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  philanthropic 
activities  by  practice  in  the  University  Settlement  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  by  reading,  conferences,  and  the  prep^ 
aration  of  reports  on  neighborhood  conditions  and  club  worl 
Credit  for  one  hour  a  semester  is  given  for  work  of  one  hour  a] 
week  at  the  Settlement  in  the  leadership  of  clubs  or  classes- 
attendance  at  monthly  conferences  of  workers,  preparation  of 
reports  on  reading,  and  club  work. 

Head-Resident  Miner  and   Professor   Brooks. 
Course  9  is  not  open  to  freshmen. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

4b.     Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems. — A  study  of  th< 
organization,  methods,  and  aims  of  existing  political  parties  in] 
the  United  States.     The  following  subjects   will  be  discussed; 
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theory  of  the  party  system,  primary  and  convention  system, 
permanent  party  organization,  the  financing  of  parties,  element^ 
of  cohesion  in  parties,  and  the  principal  recent  aims  pursued  by 
political  parties.     Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  2:00-3:00. 

Professor  Brooks. 

7a.  Modern  Sociology. — Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on 
the  social  theories  of  Comte,  Mill,  Spencer,  Schaeffle,  Gumplo- 
wicz,  Tarde,  Mackenzie,  Ward,  Gidding,  and  others.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  the  consequences  of  the  theories  of  these 
writers  in  the  field  of  practical  social  reform.  First  semester, 
T.,   Th.,   2:00-3:00.  Professor   Brooks. 

11a.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  munic- 
ipal government  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  reforms 
advocated  in  the  latter  country.  Special  financial  and  social 
problems  of  city  life,  such  as  municipal  ownership,  taxation  of 
unearned  increment,  the  drift  of  population  to  urban  cejiters, 
the  housing  problem,  sanitation,  provision  of  facilities  for  recre- 
ation, the  child  problem  in  cities,  etc.,  are  also  discussed.  First 
semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

12b.  The  Government  of  Cincinnati. — A  somewhat  detailed 
study  9f  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  government  of 
Cincinriati.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  special  muni- 
cipal problems  involved  in  the  contemporary  development  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  relations  existing  between  its  government 
and  the  government  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Hamilton  County. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

15.  Modern  Philanthropy. — A  study  of  the  problems  of 
charity  and  penology.  Treatment  of  the  pauper,  feeble-minded, 
insane,  and  of  dependent  children.  Reform  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  these  classes.  Problems 
of  crime.  The  criminal,  jails,  prisons,  reformatories,  and  preven- 
tive agencies.  Proposed  reforms.  Readings,  visits  to  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  or  other  field  work,  reports.  M.,  W.,  2:00- 
3:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

17.  Selected  Readings  and  Field  Work. — Designed  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  courses,  but  may  be  elected  separately 
by  students  who  have  already  completed  one  full  year's  work 
either  in  the  department  of  Political  and  Social  Science  or  in  the 
department  of  Economics.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
bibliography,  statistical  presentation,  and  the  preparation  of 
reports  in  standard  form.    F.,  2:00-3:00.         Professor  Brooks. 

Course  17  is  recommended  for  students  who  have  elected 
Courses  4b,  11a,  12b,  and  15.     Credit,  one  or  two  hours. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

3.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Political  Ideas.— A  study  of 
the  development  of  political  thought.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is   devoted   to   a   series   of  lectures   on    Oriental,    Greek, 
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Roman,  and  medieval  political  ideas,  students  being  assigned  col- 
lateral reading  in  Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius,  St.  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Dante,  and  others.  The  political  philosophers  of  later 
date  are  studied  principally  from  their  writings,  particular  at- 
tention being  given  to  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke,. 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill,  Maine,  and 
Seeley.  The  relationship  between  the  systems  of  the  various- 
philosophers  and  the  history  of  their  times  will  receive  special, 
attention.     M.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor    Breese. 

Assistant:   Mr.   Lurie. 

The  department  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of 
McMicken  Hall.     One  of  these  rooms  is  devoted  to  the  labora- 
tory, which  is  equipped  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  carry-; 
ing    out    the    typical    experiments    in    experimental    psychology.i| 
The  aim  of  the  courses  in  this  department  is  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  facts  of  mental  life  and  the  methods  oi 
investigating  them,  and  to  point  out  the   stages  of  mental  de-J 
velopment  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual.     For  teachers  andj 
those  intending  to  teach  there  are  offered  special  courses  dealinj 
particularly    with    mental    development    and    the    application    oi 
psychology  to  education. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

la.  Introductory  Psychology. — An  analytical  study  of  men- 
tal phenomena,  with  special  attention  to  accurate  observatioi 
and  description.  A  general  account  of  the  subject  matter  oi 
'psychology.     First  semester.     M.,  W.,   F.,   11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 

lb.  Introductory  Psychology. — A  continuation  of  la.  Second 
semester.     M.,   W.,    F.,    11:30-12:30.  Professor    Breese. 


semester 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES. 

Firsi 

Professor  Breese  and  Assistant. 


2a.     Experimental    Psychology. — Laboratory    course 
M.,   W.,   F.,   9:00-11:30. 


2b.     Experimental  Psychology. — A  continuation  of  2a.  Secon'd 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00-11:30. 

Professor  Breese  and  Assistant. 


PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 


3.     Research. — Special    investigation 
laboratory.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 


in     the     psychological 
Professor  Breese. 


4.     Seminar. — A   critical   study  of  the   most  important   prol 
lems    in    psychology.      Reports    and    discussions.      Hours    to   hi 
arranged.  Professor  Breese. 
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6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental  and  statisti- 
cal methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for  advanced 
students  and  teachers  of  experience.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
2:00-3:00.  Professor  Breese. 

FOR   TEACHERS. 

5.  Genetic  Psychology.-— Mental  development  with  special 
attention  to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per  semester  for  A. 
B.     S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Professor   Ogden,   Assistant   Professor  Umphrey. 
Assistant:  Miss  Kiely. 

'  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

1.  Elementary  French. — Eraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar 
and  Reader;  Dumas,  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort;  Malot,  Sans 
Famille;  Labiche,  La  Grammairc ;  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.  Com- 
position based  on  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Reader. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30;   Sec.   II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10:30-ll:?.O. 

Miss  Kiely. 

2.  Intermediate  French. — First  semester,  Eraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Part  II;  Erangois,  French  Prose  Co)iiposition ; 
dictation  and  assigned  reading  from  nineteenth  century  writers. 
Second  semester,  introductory  study  of  French  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Text-book,  Aubert,  Litterature  frangaise, 
premiere  annee;  dictation  and  composition. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9  :30-10  :30. 

Assistant  Professor   Umphrey. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Kiely. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Kiely. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or  its 
equivalent. 

11.  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study 
of  the  principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Handbook: 
Lanson,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise.  M.,  W.,  E.,  10 :3()- 
11:30.  Professor    Ogden. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 

3.  French  Composition. — Review  of  the  more  difficult  points 
in  French  Grammar  and  Syntax.  Dictation.  Reproduction  of 
narrative  and  descriptive  passages  read  by  the  instructor  from 
French  authors.  Conversation.  Original  composition  in  French. 
T.,  Th.,   11:30-12:30.  Miss   Kiely. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  2. 
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6.  Elementary  Spanish. — Pronunciation,  grammar,  composi 
tion,  and  dictation.     Text-books:  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grai 
mar;  Alarcon,  El  Capitdn   Veneno;   Moratin,  El  si  de  las  Ninai 
Taboada,  Cuentos  Alegres;   Umphrey,   Spanish   Composition.     M| 
W.,  F.,  10:30-n:30.  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

7.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  Bowen, 
Italian  Reader;  De  Amicis,  Gli  amici  di  Collegia,  Cuore;  Goldoni, 
La  Locandiera;  Martuscelli,  Poesie.    M.,  W.,  R,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant   Professor   Umphrey. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

4.  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. — A  study 
of  the  principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Warren,  French 
Prose  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  Corneille,  Le  Cid,  Polyeucte; 
Racine,  Andromaque,  Phedre ;  Moliere,  Precieuses  ridicules,  Le 
Misanthrope;  Boileau,  L'Art  poetique;  La  Fontaine,  Fables.  T., 
Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  11. 

8.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— Cervantes,  Don  Quijote;  selected  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon.  History  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  age  of 
Juan  H  to  the  Bourbons.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  8  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  6. 

29.  Italian  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries. — Lectures.  Selections  from  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Parini, 
Manzoni,  Carducci,  and  others.     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  29  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  7  or 
its  equivalent. 

10.  Historical  French  Grammar. — A  study  of  the  successive 
changes  the  French  language  has  undergone  in  pronunciation, 
inflection  and  syntax.  Handbook;  Schwan — Behrens,  Gram- 
maire  de  I'Ancien  Frangais.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  10  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

13.  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Diderot,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Reading  of  selected 
works,  lectures,  reports.  This  course  is  given  wholly  in  French. 
T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  4. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

22.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Selected 
texts  and  collateral  reading;  composition;  lectures.  The  follow- 
ing  representative    works    are    read:      Caballero,    La   familia   de 
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Alvareda;  Valera,  El  Commendador  Mendoza;  Alarcon,  El  Som- 
brero de  tres  picos;  Galdos,  Dona  P erf e eta;  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Un 
drama  nuevo;  Zorilla,  Traidor,  ineonfieso,  y  martir;  Nunez  de 
Arce,  El  Haz  de  lena;  Echegaray,  O  locura  6  santidad;  Espron- 
ceda,  Bequer,  Campoamor,  Poesias  eseogidas.    T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  22  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  6. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

15.  Dante. — The  Vita  Nuova  (Barbi  edition),  the  Inferno 
(Grandgent  edition),  and  the  Purgatorio.  Lectures,  collateral 
reading,  and  reports.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Ogden. 

Course  15  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  7. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

24.  Special  Studies  in  Modern  French  Literature. — The  life 
and  representative  writings  of  Voltaire.    T.,  4  :00-6  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  24  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4 
or  Course  11. 

25a.  Phonetics. — A  general  introduction  to  linguistic  science, 
intended  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  philology  and  for  the 
practical  teaching  of  modern  languages.  A  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech,  followed  by  an  examination  of  the 
most  important  sounds  in  three  or  four  modern  languages,  es- 
pecially English,  French,  and  German.  A  phonetic  alphabet  will 
be  used,  and  students  will  be  given  practice  in  phonetic  trans- 
cription.    Half  course,  first  semester.     T.,  2:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

26.  The  French  Romantic  Movement. — A  study  of  the  au- 
thors who  stand  for  the  School  of  1830:  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Musset,  Gautier.     W.,  P.,  8:30-9:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

27.  The   French   Drama    of   the    Nineteenth   Century — The 

semi-romantic,  Romantic  Schools.  School  of  Good-sense.  S., 
10:30-11:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

12.  Old  French. — Old  French  phonology  and  inflections; 
versification.  Lectures,  text  interpretation  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    Th.,  2:30-4:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

14.  Early  Spanish. — Phonology  and  inflections.  El  Poema 
del  Cid  and  other  early  monuments  of  Spanish.  History  of 
Spanish  literature  to  Juan  II.  Two  credits.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  14  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  8 
or  22. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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19b.  Provengal  Language  and  Literature. — An  examination 
of  the  phonetic  laws  underlying  the  transformation  of  Vulgar 
Latin  into  Provencal;  reading  of  Provencal  texts,  especially  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Text-books:  Carl  Appel,  Provensa- 
lische  Chrestomatie  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1902)  ;  Grandgent,  An  Out- 
line of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology  of  Old  Provengal.  Second 
semester,  T.,  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

17.  Seminary. — French  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century.  S., 
8:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

28.     Beginnings  of  the  French  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages.— 

Lectures  and  private  reading.     F.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Ogden. 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  M 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

30.  Course  for  Teachers. — Intermediate  French.  Grammar, 
composition,  conversation.  One  credit  per  semester  for  A.  B. 
S.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Kiely. 

24.  Course  24,  outlined  above,  is  open  to  teachers,  by  per- 
mission, as  well  as  to  regular  students. 

Teachers  who  are  pursuing  graduate  studies  and  are  qualified 
to  do  advanced  work  in  the  Romance  languages  can  select 
courses  from  the  above  upon  advice  from  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. . 

*DRAWING,  MODELING,  AND  CARVING. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 
(originally  established  as  the  McMicken  School  of  Design  in 
1869,  and  a  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  from 
1871  to  1884,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum 
Association)  students  of  the  University  may  elect  courses  in 
Drawing,  Modeling,  and  Carving  at  the  Art  Academy  in  1910- 
1911,  and,  upon  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate  from  the 
Director  of  the  School,  may  receive  credit  in  the  Registrar's 
office  for  such  courses  as  part  of  the  total  number  of  "credits" 
required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  On  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  the  office  of  the  Art  Academy, 
the  student  is  admitted  to  the  several  day  classes  (drawing,  model- 
ing, and  carving).  For  the  night  classes  the  fee  is  five  dollars. 
In  the  Summer  Term  of  ten  weeks  no  instruction  is  given  at 
night.  The  Winter  Term  extends  from  September  26,  1910,  to 
May  26,  1911,  the  Summer  Term  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August. 

*For  the  teachers'  training  course  in  art,  see  announcement 
of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered: 

1.  Free-hand  Drawing. — From  objects  and  casts.  Day 
classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:45-12:45.  or  M.,  W.,  1:30-4:30,  and  S., 
8:45-12:45.     Night  classes,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Miss  Young,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Nuse. 

Color  work  in  oils,  water  colors  or  pastels  is  also  taught  in 
the  day  classes,  but  not  at  night. 

2.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life. — Figure  or  head.  Day 
classes,  M.,  T..  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  8:45-12:45,  and  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
R,  2:00-4:00.     Night  classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Mr.  Duveneck,  Mr.  Meakin,  and  Mr.  Wessel. 

Artistic  Anatomy  is  a  part  of  this  course.  The  night  classes 
draw  the  head  or  figure  from  life. 

3.  Modeling. — From  casts.  Day  classes,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:45- 
12:45.     Night  classes,  M.,  W.,  7:15-9:15.  Mr.  Barnhorn. 

* 

4.  Modeling.  Advanced  Course. — From  life.  Day  classes, 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:45-12:45.     Night  classes,  M.,  W.,  7:15-9:15. 

Mr.  Barnhorn. 

5.  Wood  Carving.— M.,  W.,  F.,  12:30-4:30  and  S.,  8:45-12:45. 

Mr.  Fry. 

6.  Decorative  Design. — The  principles  of  design,  preparation 
of  decorative  motives,  and  their  application  to  metals,  enamels, 
leather,  porcelain,  etc.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  1:30-4:00.        Miss  Riis. 

From  the  courses  above  offered,  a  student  may  elect  not  more 
than  six  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Not  more  than  twelve 
hours  of  work  in  the  Art  Academy  will  be  credited  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

During  the  academic  year  1910-11  ten  External  Courses  are 
given  by  the  University.  They  were  organized  during  the  week 
of  October  3-8,  1910,  and  are  held,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
Public  Library  branches  and  in   school  buildings. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  or  M^ho  desire  to 
obtain  University  credit  are  admitted  to  the  External  Courses 
on  the  same  terms  that  govern  admission  to  the  McMicken 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Regular  students  are  admitted  by  cer- 
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tificate  or  on  examination.  In  addition  to  the  classes  of  students- 
indicated  above,  there  is  a  special  class,  called  Auditors,  who  are 
not  candidates  for  an  academic  degree,  and  who  do  not  seek. 
University   credit   for   attendance  upon    External    Courses. 

FEES. 

For  regular  students  the  fees  are  the  same  as  in  the  Mc- 
Micken  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  they  must  pay  a  Library  fee  of 
five  dollars,  which  admits  them  to  all  External  courses  and 
courses  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  There  is  na 
further  charge  to  regular  students  who  are  residents  of  Cincin- 
nati and  to  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  residents  of  Cin- 
cinnati, or  who,  although  non-residents,  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other  teachers  and. 
special  students  pay,  in  addition  to  the  Library  fee,  a  tuition, 
fee  of  three  dollars  an  hour  per  semester,  and  may  obtain  Uni- 
versity credit.  Auditors  pay  a  single  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each 
External  course. 

UNIVERSITY  CREDIT. 

Credit  is  given,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  to  regular  students  who  perform  satisfac- 
torily the  work  of  the  course.  Such  credit  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

BIOLOGY. 

115.  Life  and  Living  Things.— T.,  4:00-5:00.  at  the  Oyler 
School.  Professor  Guyer. 

101.  Plants  and  Animals  of  Importance  to  Man.— T..  4:00- 
5:00,  at  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

ENGLISH. 

128.  The  Development  of  the  Drama.— M..  4:00-5:00,  at  the 
University  School.  Professor  Chandler. 

129.  Literary  Forms  and  Their  Development  in  English 
Literature.— T.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  North  Cincinnati  Branch  Li- 
brary. Associate  Professor  Miller. 
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130.     The  History  of  American  Literature. — W.,  4:00-5:00,  at 
the  Avondale  School.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

HISTORY. 

133.  The  Period  of  the  Renaissance. — M.,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  at 
the  Walnut  Hills  Branch  Library.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

134.  Ancien  Regime  and  Revolution. — W.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the 
Norwood  Branch  Library.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

135.  Territorial    Aspects    of   American    History. — W.,    4:00- 
5:00,at  the  Price  Hill  Branch  Library. 

Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

136.  English  History  Since  the  Time  of  the  Tudors.— W., 
4:00-5:00,  at  the  Walnut  Hills  Branch  Library. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

137.    The  World's  Debt  to  Greek  Thinkers.— M.,   4:00-5:00, 
at  the  Clifton  School.  Professor  Tawney. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  organized  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM   DABNEY,  Ph.   D.,  LL.   D.,   President 

of  the  University. 
ARCH.  I.   CARSON,  M.  D.,  of  the  Board  of  Directors   of  the 

University. 
FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent 

of  Cincinnati  Schools. 
EMIL  POLLAK,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


I 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  University. 

FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Cincinnati  Schools. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the.  His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Teachers. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology. 

BURTIS    BURR   BREESE,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of   Psychology. 

NEVIN  MELANCTHON  FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography. 

GUY   ALLAN    TAWNEY,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Philosophy. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

*FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

].   ERNEST   CARMAN,   B.   S.,   Instructor  in   Geology. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.   M.,  Instructor  in   Zoology 

VERNON   LANTIS,  A.   B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 


*Absent  on  leave. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

WALTER  H.  AIKEN,  Supervisor,  Music  Department. 
WILLIAM   H.   VOGEL,   Supervisor,   Drawing  Department. 
CARL  ZIEGLER,  M.   D.,  Supervisor,  Department  of  Physical 

Training  and  Hygiene. 
i\.  H.  STEADMAN,   Supervisor,  Penmanship  Department. 
H.  H.  FICK,  Supervisor,  German  Department. 
M.    ELIZABETH    HYDE,    Director    of    Training,    Course    for 

Teachers  of  Art. 
WILLIAM   P.  TEAL,  Instructor  in  Art. 

The  technical  instruction  and  training  in  kindergarten  courses 
;s  given  by  the  following  persons  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School: 

LILLIAN  H.  STONE,  Principal. 

JULIA  S.   BOTHWELL,  Supervisor. 

SRACE  ANNA  FRY,  Supervisor. 

FRANCES   M.   HOLLINGSHEAD,  M.   D.,  Hygiene. 

VIRS.   CLARA  ZUMSTEIN   MOORE,   Physical   Training. 

OHN  JEROME  THOMPSON,  Art. 

OSEPHINE  SIMRALL,  Instructor. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
he  University.  It  is  organized  under  the  joint  management  of 
he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
ation  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  primarily  a  professional 
chool  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  University  auspices, 
fl  close  touch  with  a  cosmopolitan  public  school  system  which 
'erves  as  a  working  laboratory  for  teachers  and  students  of 
ducation.  Affiliated  with  the  college  are  the  Cincinnati  Kin- 
ergarten  Training  School,  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  and 
he  Art  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Public   Schools. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  conditions  governing  admission,  graduation,  prerequi- 
ites,  privileges,   etc.,   vary  with   the   different   professional    pro- 
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grams  offered,  and  are  best  indicated  in  connection  therewitl 
as  follows: 


PROGRAM  I.     For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
elementary  schools. 


Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduate; 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  fo 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  being  com 
pelled  to  carry  more  than  three  hours'  work  per  semester  in  ad 
dition  to  the  courses  in  education  indicated  below. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Before  entering  upon  this  prograr 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses 
and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  the  courses  in  education,  th 
equivalent  of  the  following: 

Psychology,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Ethics,  three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year. 
Physiography,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
American  history,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 

Those  who  have  had  a  year's  study  in  American  history  ii 
high  school  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  in  this  sub 
ject. 

Courses  Required. 

Education   1 6  credits. 

Education  2    6         " 

Laboratory  work  (30  hours'  practice 
teaching  in  connection  with  Educa- 
tion   2)    2 

Education  4    2         " 

Elected  from  the  following 8         " 

Education    14    4  credits. 

Education    16    2         " 

Education   18    2 

Education    20    2 

Education    22    2         " 


Total 24  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges.— Seniors  who  complete  the  above 
courses  in  education  may  count  the  same  toward  the  A.  B 
degree  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  receive  a 
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Teacher's  Diploma  from  the  College  for  Teachers.  This  diplo- 
ma entitles  the  graduate  to  a  place  on  the  preferred  list  of 
those  who  are  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools 
without  examination  except  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, after  two  months  of  successful  practice  teaching. 

Graduate  students,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  Teacher's  Di- 
ploma, will  be  given  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  required  practice 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  during  this  year  of  study,  so  that 
they  may  become  eligible  #o  appointment  in  the  local  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  also  be  permitted,  by  doing 
satisfactory  pieces  of  independent  work  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  Education  1  and  Education  2,  to  count  either  or  both 
of  these  courses  toward  the  A.  M.  degree  in  the  Graduate 
School.  They  will  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  register  in 
other  courses  in  the  University  without  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  in  no  case  will  they  be 
permitted  to  choose  work  in  any  other  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  excess  of  three  hours'  per  semester. 

All  students  pursuing  this  program  have  the  further  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  brief  courses  in  special  subjects  given  by 
supervisors  of  the  city  schools  on  Saturday  mornings  (Educa- 
tion 32,  34,  36,  and  38),  in  lieu  of  passing  examinations  in  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects. 

PROGRAM  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in  secondary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  only  to  graduates,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  the  Dean 
3f  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  head  or  heads  of  the  University 
departments  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  advanced 
;tudy;  it  may  be  taken  in  a  single  year.  Students  must  give 
;atisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  well  qualified,  personally  and 
otherwise,  to  undertake  the  work  of  this  program  and  to  become 
;eachers  in  secondary  schools.  Such  students  must  be  willing 
o  give  two  full  high  school  sessions  per  week  throughout  the 
/ear  (Tuesdays  and  Thursdays)  as  assistants  in  high  school 
lepartments  in  which  they  are  preparing  to  teach.  Before 
egistration  a  student  must  also  be  accepted  by  the  principal  of 
he  high  school  and  the  head  of  the  high  school  department  in 
vhich  apprenticeship  is  to  be  served;  and  in  no  case  while  pur- 
uing  this  program  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  choose  more 
han  the  maximum  of  hours  indicated  below. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Psychology  and  Ethics,  as  indicated 
in  Program  I. 
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Courses  Required. 

Education  1,  as  indicated  in  Program  I . .   6  credits. 

Education  3 4        " 

Practical  Work   2 

Graduate  Work  in  not  more  than  two  sub- 
jects which  the  student  is  best  qualified 
to  teach    12 


Total * 24  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Completion  of  this  program  dot 
not  entail  any  privilege  as  to  preference  in  appointment  to  pos 
tions  as  teachers  in  the  local  high  schools,  as  is  the  case  wit 
the  completion  of  Program  I  in  relation  to  the  local  elementar 
schools.  Nor,  under  the  law  of  this  state,  can  it  exempt  th 
graduate  from  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  high  school  certi 
ficate,  as  Program  I  exempts  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  ek 
mentary  certificate  from  examination,  except  in  Theory  an^ 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

This  program,  however,  with  the  provision  which  it  make 
for  practical  touch  with  high  school  work,  will  entitle  graduate 
who  complete  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  favorable  consider 
ation  for  positions  in  accredited  schools  of  the  University  ani 
in  high  schools  generally,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  fo 
meeting  the  demands  upon  the  University  for  teachers  of  thi 
class  that  this  program  is  primarily  intended. 

Preference  in  appointment  to  positions  in  the  local  higl 
schools  is  given  to  college  graduates  who  have  had  successfu 
experience  as  regular  teachers  in  elementary  or  secondar} 
schools,  who  have  achieved  high  rank  as  students  in  subject: 
which  they  wish  to  teach,  who  have  made  a  professional  stud) 
of  the  principles  and  problems  of  secondary  education,  and  whc 
obtain  satisfactory  marks  in  the  high  school  examination  con 
ducted  by  the  local  Board  of  Examiners. 

College  graduates  teaching  in  local  elementary  schools  whc 
aspire  to  appointment  in  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  shouk 
pursue  advanced  courses  in  subjects  which  they  wish  to  teach 
and  take  Education  3.  Provision  for  doing  this  will  be  arranged 
at  hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  class  room  duties. 

PROGRAM  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in  kindergartens. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 
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^Seniors  must  have  not  less  than  ninety  credits  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  including  all  required  courses  in  that  college, 
and  the  prerequisite  courses  indicated  below.  Both  seniors 
and  graduates  may  be  permitted  to  carry  Biology  36  or  37,  but 
with  this  exception  students  shall  give  their  time  undividedly 
to  this  program. 

Prerequisite  Courses. 

Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

Education  1. 

Biology  36  and  37.  Students  who  have  elected 
Zoology  in  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirement 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  omit  Biology 
36;  those  who  have  elected  Botany  may  omit 
Biology  37. 

Courses    Required. — See    list    under    Kindergarten    Training, 

).  167. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Graduates  who  have  completed 
he  above  program  in  a  satisfactory  manner  may  count  the 
ame  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  con- 
erred  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  for 
Teachers  jointly,  and  receive  diplomas  from  the  Cincinnati  Kin- 
lergarten  Training  School  certifying  that  they  are  qualified  to 
)e  directors  in  kindergartens.  They  will  also  be  eligible  to 
ppointment  in  the  local  public  kindergartens  without  examina- 
ion   except   in    the    Theory    and    Practice    of    Kindergartening. 

PROGRAM  IV.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
s  teachers  of  German  in  elementary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates, 
,nd  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
Taduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  toward  which  this 
rogram  will  count  to  the  extent  of  twenty  credits. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
tudents  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  previous  college 
;0urses,  and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  courses  in  education, 
!he  equivalent  of  the  following: 
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Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school, 

the  equivalent  of  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10 

or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in 

high  school,  the  equivalent  of  German  2,  3,  4,  21, 

5  and  10  or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in 

high    school,   the   equivalent   of   German   4,   21,   5 

and  10  or  20.  ' 

In  no  case  will  students  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  thi 
program  without  the  ability  to  speak  the  German  languag 
readily  and  fluently. 

Courses  Required. 

Education     1    6  credits. 

Education     2    6 

Education     4    2 

Education  18    2 

Education  30,  with   fifteen  hours'  practice 
per  semester   4 

Total 20  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — The  same  as  in  Program  I,  witl 
the  following  modifications: 

The  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  other  work  to  be  carriec 
by  students  does  not  apply  to  those  pursuing  this  program 
They  shall,  however,  submit  their  cards  to  the  Dean  of  th< 
College  for  Teachers  for  his  approval  before  registration.  The: 
should  also  arrange,  if  possible,  to  take  the  courses  given  oi 
Saturday  mornings  by  the  Supervisors  of  Drawing  and  Musii 
in  lieu  of  examinations  in  these  subjects. 

PROGRAM  V.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  instructors 
in  education,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  or  administrators  ir 
educational  positions  requiring  experience  and  advanced  study 

For  meeting  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  appropriatt 
opportunity  is  given  in  advanced  courses  in  education,  includ 
ing  seminar  work,  and  such  courses  may,  be  counted  towarc 
fulfilling  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  conferred  by  thf 
Graduate  School.  For  further  information  see  statements  ir 
connection  with  the  description  of  various  courses. 
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PROGRAM  VI.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  teachers 
or  supervisors  of  art. 

See  general  statement  and  outline  of  the  course  on  p.   169. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  qualified  to  do  Uni- 
versity work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  lecture 
and  laboratory  courses.  They  will  be  required  to  furnish  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  and  also 
to  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their 
ability  to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire 
to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
iegree  he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special 
students  are  amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regu- 
ar  students  in  matters  of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

• 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
:imty,  and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the 
veek  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room, 
"redit  is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory 
vork  done  in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement 
)f  the  various  departments  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Vrts  under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 

EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

During  the  year  19]  0-11  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
external  Courses  representing  many  of  its  departments.  The 
curses  are  given  once  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  branches 
\i  the  Public  Library,  in  school  buildings,  and  at  various  other 
oints  in  the  city.  For  a  list  of  courses  offered  see  special 
nnouncement  of  External  Courses. 

REGISTRATION. 

New  students  should  register  in  1910  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
ay,  September  22  and  23;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
imber  24.  In  1911  they  should  register  on  Monday,  January 
0.     Students  registering  on  any  other  days  than  those   desig- 
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nated  above  will  be   required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one 
dollar. 

All  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  should  confer 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  before  filling  out  their  course 
cards. 

MISCELLANEOUS    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

In  case  of  doubt  a  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
diploma  may  be  required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  phys- 
ical ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for,  in  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  A  student  who  has 
been  absent  must  report  to  his  or  her  Dean  within  a  week  after 
returning  to  the  University,  or  the  absence  shall  be  counted  as 
unexcused. 

A  student  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester's  examina- 
tions in  any  subject  and  shall  be  reported  as  having  failed 
therein  when  his  unexcused  absences  in  that  subject  are  as 
follows: 

For  one-hour   course 2  absences. 

For   two-hour   course 4  " 

For  three-hour  course 5  " 

For  four-hour  course 7  " 

For  five-hour  course 9  " 

For   six-hour   course 10  " 

The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 


A: 

90-100. 

B: 

80-89. 

C: 

70-79. 

D: 

60-69  Passed. 

E: 

50-59  Conditioned. 

F: 

0-49  Failed. 

A  student  m  the  College  for  Teachers  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  end 
of  any   semester,   shall   be   put   upon   probation   with    restricted 
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work  for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  stu- 
dent, if  similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  prpbation, 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University, 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dis- 
miss the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  "D"  in  one- 
half  of  his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  Uni- 
versity work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause, 
may  be  dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that 
every  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University 
shall  submit  to  the  Registrar  a  written   request  to  that  effect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during 
any  semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work 
elected  for  that  semester. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

FEES. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not 
paid  promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from 
attendance  upon  their  classes.     No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester 
payable  in  advance  during  registration  days.  If  not  paid  dur- 
ing registration  days,  and  if  paid  within  the  two  weeks  succeed- 
ing the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  forty-five  dollars  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following 
two  weeks,  the  fee  is  fifty  dollars  per  semester,  and  if  not  paid 
within  four  weeks  after  the  last  registration  day,  further  at- 
tendance upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

All  special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in  ad- 
vance. 

All  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students  regularly  entered  taking 
less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  by  special  permission) 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction 
per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 
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Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Experimental  Psychology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  ac 
vance. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Five  dollar! 
per  semester,  in  advance,  for  a  laboratory  course  of  one  period 
a  week.) 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Metal- 
lurgy, seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester.) 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is- 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This, 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fee.  Students  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,, 
payable  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  con- 
ferring the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged 
for  each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  condi- 
tions. This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  re- 
moved without  a  supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  will  be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  ^  Students  who  apply  for  registration; 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  desig- 
nated, will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  in  the  Special  Courses  for  Teachers.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee 
of  five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses 
given  at  the  University  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are 
residents  of  Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non-residents,  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other 
teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
course  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  pei* 
year. 

Fees  in  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art.     See  page  170. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  a  Circular  of  Information  has  been 
prepared  showing  the  method  of  appointment,  salaries,  and 
■character  of  the  examination  for  teachers  who  are  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  copy  of  this 
'  circular  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers, 

APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services,  without 
charge,  to  students  seeking  appointment  to  educational  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Dean  of  the 
College  as  Chairman  is  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  facul- 
ty who  are  familiar  with  the  student's  work,  and  students  who 
are  candidates  for  appointment  and  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  this  Committee  are  invited  to  register 
'  at  the  office  of  the  Dean,  on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The    following   is    the    list    of    courses    offered    for    the   year 
1910-11.      Certain   of   these    courses   are    required   of   candidates 
for  the  first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appointment 
in  the  Cincinati  schools.     Others  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
'Of  advanced   students   of   education,   as   well   as    of   teachers   of 
experience.     Courses   which   are   prerequisite   to   the   pursuit  of 
I  the  various  professional  programs  for  teachers  are  also  included 
■  in  this  announcement,  but  with  this  exception  only  those  which 
are  primarily  professional  in  character  will  be  found  here.     All 
courses  given  in  the  University,  many  of  which  are  semi-pro- 
fessional in   character,  are  open  to  properly   qualified   students 
in  the    College   for   Teachers.      (See   the   announcement   of   the 
i  McMicken   College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

EDUCATION. 

Education  1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — Lec- 
tures, required  reading,  and  discussions.  Beginning  with  primi- 
tive society,  this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of 
education  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been 
most  instrumental  in  shaping  current  tendencies.  M.,  W.,  F., 
10:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 
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Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  When  pursued  by  a  gradu- 
ate student  this  course  may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  a 
graduate  degree  provided  the  student  does  a  satisfactory  piece 
of  independent  work  and  embodies  the  results  of  the  same  in  ■ 
an  acceptable  written  thesis,  A  graduate  student  wishing  to  so 
count  this  course  must  declare  his  or  her  intention  to  this  effect 
at  the  time  of  registration.  This  course  is  also  a  prerequisite 
for  students  pursuing  Program  III.  and  as  such  may  be  taken 
during  the  junior  year.     (See  page  153.) 

Education  2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching — Lectures, 
discussions,  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  method  of  the  recitation  and  their 
application  in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  sev- 
eral subjects  of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  class 
work  and  fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  Hours  for 
practice  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  reg- 
istration.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor   Hall. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  Under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  indicated  under  Course  1,  when  taken  by  a  graduate 
student,  this  course  may  count  toward  a  graduate  degree  to 
the  extent  of  six  credits. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.— The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consider  the  principles 
of  secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  those  derived 
from  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  high  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  courses  of 
study,  relative  value  of  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction. 
S.,  9:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  who  contemplate  appoint- 
ment to  high  school  positions.  For  the  conditions  under  which 
graduate  students  may  enter  the  course  see  Program  II,  p.  151. 

Education  4.  School  Economy. — Lectures,  discussions,  and 
required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and 
practice  of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems 
as  preventing  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic 
conditions,  discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests.  F.,  11:?.0- 
12:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  This  course  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  higher  degrees.  ik 

Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Lectures,  re- 
quired readings,  and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
will  present  an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various 
sciences  having  educational  significance,  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole. 
The  second  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization 
of  elementary  education  as  determined  by  its  philosophical 
rneaning  thus  derived,  and  as  modified  by  practical  considera- 
tions. In  appropriate  connections  there  will  be  special  consi- 
deration  of   the   process   of   education   as   world   building.     The 
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historical  and  logical  origin,  meaning,  and  classification  of  stu- 
dies will  be  briefly  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  question,  What  happens  when  we  try  to  know?  and  to 
the  place  of  symbolism  and  systems  of  imitational  and  inven- 
tional  expressions  in  education.  Credit  will  be  given  only  to 
those  who  take   the  course   throughout  the  year.     S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience  who  have  had 
some  philosophical  training. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Education  6.  General  Method. — This  course  is  intended  es- 
pecially for  appointees  to  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati since  1906  who  have  not  had  a  course  in  this  subject. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  This  course  may  count  as  graduate  work  under 
the  same  conditions  as  are  indicated  in  connection  with  state- 
ment on  Education  1.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  spe- 
cial problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily 
for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.  W., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor   Burris. 

Education  12.  Seminar.  —  Investigations  and  reports  on 
problems  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of 
meeting  to  be  arranged.     W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Hall. 

•  For  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  others  pro'p- 
erly   qualified   who    wish    to    prepare    for    supervisory   positions. 

Education  13.  History  of  Education. — This  course  is  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  and  of  those  in  the  Course  for  Teachers 
lOf  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  14.  The  Teaching  of  English. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  the  se- 
lection and  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of 
(treatment  in  the  grades  of  the  following  subjects:  reading, 
Ispelling,  literature,  composition,  and  grammar.  M.,  W.,  8:30- 
|9:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
|the  A.  B.  degree. 

,  Education  16.  The  Teaching  of  History. — Lectures,  discus- 
isions,  readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the  field 
of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  schools.  A  care- 
ful review  of  the  subject  matter,  its  arrangement  for  presenta- 
tion, the  consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and  the  method 
of  overcoming  the  same  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  F., 
8:30-9:30.  Miss  Weber. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
ithe  A.  B.  degree. 
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Education  17.  Educational  Classics. — An  advanced  course 
in  the  history  of  education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  more  important  writings  of  "Great 
Educators"  of  special   periods.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience  who   have   a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Education  18.  Principles  of  Primary  Instruction — This 
course  will  aim  especially  to  show  how  best  to  avoid  an  abrupt 
transition  in  passing  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  elementary 
school,  by  an  application  of  kindergarten  principles  to  primary 
work.     W.,  2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  for  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

Education  20.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Lectures, 
discussions,  and  required  reading.  This  course  will  aim  to  work  . 
up  portions  of  material  for  presentation  in  the  various  grades 
according  to  the  course  of  study,  with  devices  and  methods  for 
their  use.  The  principles  underlying  the  above  will  be  de- 
veloped.    Second  semester,  M.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  ^ 

•  1 

Education  21.  School-Room  Activities. — This  work  will  con- 
sist in  the  preparation  for  and  discussion  of  hand  work,  con- 
structive work,  illustrative  work  (blackboard  and  paper,  clay, 
paste,  etc.,  and  games).  For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Weber. 

Education  22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  deal  \vith  the 
collection  of  suitable  material  for  teaching  geography  in  the 
grades  and  with  the  organization  and  method  of  presentation 
of  this  material.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.   • 

Education  23.  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic. — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic.  Second  semester, 
S.,  8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  24.  The  Teaching  of  English.— This  course  will 
discuss  the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  schools.     First  semester,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 
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Education  28b.  Primary  Teaching. — This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens 
with  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary 
grades,  with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Second  semester, 
M.,  2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Open  to  seniors  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

Education  30.  The  Teaching  of  German. — This  course  con- 
sists of  instruction,  observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and  is 
intended  especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary 
schools.  For  the  conditions  under  which  students  may  enter 
this  course  see  Program  IV,  p.  153.  Fifteen  hours  of  practice 
per  semester.     M.,  9:30-10:30.  Supervisor  Fick. 

Education  32.     The  Teaching  of  Art  and  Hand  Work.— The 

aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  those  intending  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  with  the  art  and  hand  work  pursued  in  the 
elementary  grades  at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them 
the  best  methods  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course 
will  embrace  work  in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and 
painting  from  plant  life  and  animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life; 
analysis  of  color  and  design;  and  picture  study  both  from  the 
art  side  and  its  use  in  connection  with  language  work.  This 
course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  First 
semester,  S.,  8:30-11:30,  for  twelve  weeks. 

Supervisor  Vogel. 
Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 

Education  34.  The  Teaching  of  Music. — The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  or  are  at  present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive training  in  the  matter  and  method  of  school  music. 
The  system  followed  will  be  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 
This  course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject. 
Second  semester,  S.,  8:30-9:30.  Supervisor  Aiken. 

Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 

Education  36.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  and  Hy- 
giene.— This  course  is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  will  not  be  considered  sufificient  preparation 
to  qualify  as  a'special  teacher.  The  course  will  include  theory 
and  practice  of  physical  exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the 
school-room  and  play-ground,  school  sanitation,  and  methods 
of  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  grades.  Second  sem- 
ester, S.,  10:30-11:30.  Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 

Education  38.  The  Teaching  of  Penmanship. — This  course 
will  present  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  penmanship 
taught  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  -accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  ex- 
amination in  this  subject.     Second  semester,  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Supervisor  Steadman. 

Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 
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CONFERENCES. 

During  the  year  weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by 
instructors  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  cooperation  with 
principals  and  teachers  in  public  schools,  at  hours  and  places 
to  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Credit 
will  be  given  at  the  University  for  work  done  in  these  confer-' 
ences,  and  teachers  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
ductors will  receive  credit  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
toward  fulfilling  conditions  entitling  them  to  promotional  sal-j- 
aries. 

The  enrollment  in  these  conferences  will  be  limited  to  twentyy 
or  twenty-five.     The  work  will  consist:   (1)   of  teaching  lessons 
by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  conductors;   (2)  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  type  lessons;    (3)    of  written   criticisms.     Pre- 
sentation of  tj^pe   lessons   and   discussion   of  these   in   alternate  e 
weeks.     The   work   for   principals    will    bear    strongly   on   their 
work  in   supervision   of   instruction   and   in   teachers'    meetings,  i 
To  this  end  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  take  full  charge 
of  the  discussion.     Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  teach  a  type  lesson  for  discussion. 


BIOLOGY. 

A  list  of  all  courses  in  biology  given  in  the  University  will 
be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  in  this  department  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  elementary  teachers  and  to  those  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens  are  sched- 
uled here. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how  to 
observe  accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point 
of  view  from  which  to  "direct  the  observations- of  children.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense 
of  material  used. 

Biology  36.  Animal  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two 
credits  per  semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Biology  37.  Plant  Life — A  course  for  beginners.  Two 
credits  per  semester  for  A.  B.  S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  complete  list  of  the  courses  given  by  this  department  in 
the  University  is  contained  in  the  announcement  of  the  Mc- 
Micken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Only  courses  of  special  con- 
cern to  those  students  who  expect  to  teach  or  to  persons  who 
are  already  teaching  are  scheduled  here. 

1.  Physiography. — A  study  of  processes  affecting  the  earth's 
surface;  topographic  forms;  their  origin,  constant  changes,  and 
classification;  influence  of  geographic  features  on  habitation. 
The  elements  of  meteorology  and  oceanography  are  studied 
briefly.  After  these  principles,  the  several  physiographic  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States  are  studied  systematically.  Lec- 
tures, W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30;  laboratory  work,  M.,  2:00-4:00. 

Mr.  Carman  and  Professor  Fenneman. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  education  as  out- 
Hned  in  the  professional  program  for  elementary  teachers  on 
p.  150.  It  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  junior  year  by  those 
students  who  expect  to  enter  upon  this  program  during  the 
senior  year.  It  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year  by  those 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

If  the  size  of  the  class  exceeds  that  of  one  laboratory  section, 
there  will  be  an  additional  laboratory  section  meeting  in  the 
morning. 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers. — Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  physiographic,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  S., 
8:30-9:30;  recitations  and  laboratory,  9:30-12:00. 

Professor  Fenneman. 

HISTORY. 

The  following  course  in  history  is  prerequisite  to  the  study 
of  education  as  outlined  in  the  professional  program  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  on  p.  350  for  all  students  who  have  not  had  a 
year's  course  in  American  history  in  high  school.  Those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  complete  this  program  during  the  senior 
year  should  take  this  course  in  history  not  later  than  the  junior 
year.  If  the  student  wishes  to  defer  preparation  for  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  till  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree, 
this  course  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year. 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment of  History,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

History  15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This 
course,  while  open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those 
who  have  not  had  American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for 
those  who  contemplate  taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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The  work  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  based  largely  upon  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  regular  reports  and  occasional  lectures.  M.,  W.,  F., 
8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

For  a  description  of  all  the  courses  given  by  the  department 
of  Philosophy,  see  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  in  this  subject  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  are  sched- 
uled here. 


Philosophy  5b.  Ethics. — This  is  an  introductory  study  of 
the  moral  ideas  and  institutions  of  man,  with  some  reference  to 
the  relation  between  morality  on  the  one  side  and  political  and 
ecclesiastical  sanction  on  the  other.  It  begins  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  morality  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  in- 
cludes some  account  of  the  moral  problem  of  our  present  so- 
ciety.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  P.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  professional 
programs,  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  outlined  on  pp.  150-154.  It  should 
be  taken  in  the  junior  year  by  those  who  pursue  a  professional 
program  during  the  senior  year.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  senior 
year  by  those  who  expect  to  pursue  a  professional  program 
after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Philosophy  11.  Educational  Philosophy. — An  historical,  cri- 
tical, and  constructive  discussion  of  relations  between  certain 
typical  philosophical  tendencies  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.     S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

For  Teachers. 

Philosophy  13.  Logic. — An  introductory  course  in  inductive 
and  deductive  logic,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  class- 
room instruction.     S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

For  Teachers. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  list  of  all  courses  in  psychology  given  in  the  University 
will  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  which  are  of  special  concern 
to  persons  who  contemplate  teaching  or  who  are  already  teach- 
ing are  indicated  here. 

Psychology  la.  Introductory  Psychology.  —  An  analytical 
study  of  mental  phenomena,  with  special  reference  to  accurate 
observation  and  description.  A  general  account  of  the  subject 
matter   of  psychology.     First  semester,  M.,   W.,   F.,   11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 
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Psychology  lb.  Introductory  Psychology.  —  A  continuation 
of  la.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  the 
study  of  education,  as  indicated  in  professional  programs  for 
teachers  outlined  on  pp.  150-154.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  one 
of  these  programs  should  take  these  courses  in  psychology  not 
later  than  the  junior  year.  Those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a 
teacher's  diploma  after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  may  take  these  prerequisite  courses  in  psychology 
during  the  senior  year. 

Psychology  6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental 
and  statistical  methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for 
advanced  students  and  teachers  of  experience.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,   F.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  5.  Genetic  Psychology.  —  Mental  development, 
with  special  attention  to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

For  Teachers. 

Psychology  7b.  Elements  of  Psychology. — Open  to  students 
of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  to  those 
in  the  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Breese. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

The  following  courses  in  Kindergarten  Training,  not  given 
at  the  University,  may  be  taken  at  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  The  school  is  located  at  No.  6  Linton  Street, 
Vernonville.  Registration  days  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 14th  and  15th,  1910.    Work  begin^  on  Friday,  September  16th. 

For  conditions  governing  college  students  who  are  fitting 
primarily  for  positions  in  kindergartens,  see  Program  III, 
page  152. 

The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  issues  a  special 
announcement  giving  full  information,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Registrar  at  the  above  address. 

COURSES. 

Kindergarten  Activities. 

Gifts. — This  course  has  for  its  aim  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of  typical  and  origi- 
nal plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study  of  Froebel's 
underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  Th.,  9:00-11:00. 
Second  semester,  two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Three  credits. 

Miss  Stone. 
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Handwork. — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and  new  oc- 
cupations, with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of  sim- 
ple courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  T.,  10:00-12:00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  T.,  10:00- 
12:00.     Four  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Rhythms,  Songs,  and  Games. — Juniors  and  seniors.  T.,  3:00- 
4:00,  throughout  the  year.     Three  credits.  Miss  Fry.  • 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  is 
intended  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  in 
strumentalities. 


Kindergarten  Theory. 


i 


This  course  includes  an  introductory  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song,  and  game  in  kinder- 
garten teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws  which  form  the 
foundation  for  child  development  and  personal  culture.  Juniors, 
one  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors,  two  hours,  throughout 
the  year.     Six  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kindergarten  Stories. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  discussions,  and  reference 
work  concerning  the  literature  of  childhood,  together  with  reg- 
ular practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.  Juniors  and  seniors. 
Throughout  the  year;  hour  to  be  arranged.     One  credit. 

Miss  Simrall. 

Program  Construction. 

A  critical  resume  of  every  division  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  educational  principles  involved.  The  careful  planning  of 
programs  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  for  meeting  different 
conditions.     Seniors.     W.«,  2:00-4:00.     Four  credits. 

Miss  Bothwell. 

Kindergarten  Observation. 

Carefully  supervised  observation  of  the  entire  morning's  work 
in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  activi- 
ties and  the  educational  principles  involved.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Practice  Teaching. 

A  minimum  of  one-half  year  (days  to  conform  to  the  public 
school  calendar)  in  private,  mission,  or  public  school  kindergar- 
tens, under  at  least  two  directors.  Opportunity  for  increasing 
responsibility  under  careful  supervision.  Additional  practice 
may  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  satis- 
factorily conduct  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  Juniors 
and  seniors.    Ten  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 
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Organization  of  Mothers'  Meetings. 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  the  general  purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers' 
meetings.  Short  talks  suitable  for  different  occasions  are  pre- 
pared and  given  by  the  students.  Seniors.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Laws  and  Miss  Stone. 

Art. 

Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work  in  ink  and  water 
color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  kindergarten — decoration,  pic- 
tures, and  children's  work.  Seniors.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
One  credit.  Mr.  John  J.  Thompson. 

Music. 

Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music,  the  child's  voice, 
rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  Attention  to  instru- 
mental music  with  each  student.  Juniors  and  seniors.  Second 
semester,  T.,   1 :30-2  :30.     One  credit.  Supervisor  Aiken. 

Physical  Education. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as 
are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and 
seniors.  Throughout  the  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.  One  credit 
each  year. 

Kindergarten  Directors'  Conference. 

Lectures,  discussions,  suggestions  in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.  M.,  2:00-4:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Both  well. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ART. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
.  positions  of  teacher  of  drawing  and  supervisor  of  art  instruc- 
i  tion  in  public  or  private  schools. 

j        Admission  presupposes  (a)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 

I  approved  curriculum  in  a  secondary  school,  and   (b)  an  amount 

of  work  in  art  of  approved  quality  equivalent  to  that  represented 

by  two  years  of  study  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.     It  is 

i  understood,    however,    that    all    students    are    admitted    upon    a 

month's    probation    during    which    they    must    give    satisfactory 

evidence  of  a  high   degree  of  capability  in  art  and   show   that 

I  they  are  otherwise  qualified  to  pursue  the  couise. 
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The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  during  which  the  student's 
time  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  professional  program 
of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  studies  in  art  at  the  Art  Acad- 
emy of  Cincinnati.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course 
leads  to  graduation  and  a  diploma  certifying  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  art  or  supervise  art  instruction  in  public  or 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  students  seeking  a  teacher's  training  course  in  art,  Cin- 
cinnati offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  Art  Academy  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  school  for  the  training  of  artists.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  containing  large  collections 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  applied  arts.  Each 
month,  also,  special  exhibits  of  contemporary  interest  are  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Museum  has  a  reference  library  relating  es- 
pecially to  art.  The  larger  Public  Library  and  the  University 
Library  are  also  available.  In  the  University  various  lectures 
are  open  to  students.  Those  interested  in  natural  history  have 
access  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden,  which  is  large  and  well  kept. 
A  local  art  industry  of  unusual  interest  is  the  Rookwood  Pot- 
tery. 

The  work  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the 
regular  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Training,  who  has  official 
oversight  of  the  art  work  in  certain  schools  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  This  phase  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  conducted  un- 
der the  ideal  conditions  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  truly 
professional  preparation.  In  connection  with  this  practice  are 
wrought  out  lesson-plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  the  various 
grades  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  a  well  graded  course  of  study  based  upon 
modern  educational  principles.  In  this  way  the  ability  of  stu- 
dents to  organize  a  progressive  course  in  art  instruction  is 
thoroughly  tested. 

The  fees  per  year  for  the  course  are  payable  in  advance,  as 
follows: 

Library  Fee,  at  the  University $  5.00 

Laboratory,  at  the  University 25.00 

Tuitioti,  at  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati   25.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  non-residents  of  Cincinnati  are 
required  to  pay  a  special  tuition  fee  of  $18.00  at  the  University 
during  one  year  of  the  course  for  instruction  in  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education.  "^ 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE. 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Hyde,  Director  of  Training. 
Wm.  P.  Teal,  Instructor. 

(Unless    otherwise    specified,   the    work   of   the    course   is    con- 
ducted at  Hughes  High  School.) 

FIRST  YEAR. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  (Forenoons),  Work  at  the  Art  Academy. 

M.,  1:30-3:00,  Pictorial  Composition.     Mr.  Teal. 
,     T.,  1:30-3:30,  Water  Color.     Mr.  Teal. 
'     W.,  1:00-3:00,  Construction  and  Clay.    Miss  Hyde. 

Th.,  1:00-3:00,  Construction  and  Clay  Work  Continued  by  Stu- 
dents. 

F.,  1:00-3:00,  Art  Design  and  its  Application.    Miss  Hyde. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00,  Education  13  (First  semester)  and  Psychol- 
ogy 7b  {Second  semester).  See  pp.  161-167.  (At  the  Uni- 
versity.) 

S.,   9:30-10:30,    Education   6.     See   p.    161.      (At   the   University.) 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Forenoons:  (1)  Practice  Teaching  at  the  15th  District  School  on 
Wednesday,  and  during  one  session  at  the 
Hughes  High  School. 

(2)  Work  at   Art   Academy   on   other   days   of  the 
week. 

M.,  1:30-3:00,  Pictorial  Composition.     Mr.  Teal. 
I   T.,  1:00-3:00,  Methods  of  Art  Teaching.     Miss  Hyde. 

W.,  1:00-3:00,  Making  of  Lesson  Plans  by  Members  of  the  Class. 
j   Th.,  2:00-4:00,  History  of  Art  (at  the  Art  Academy). 

F.,  1:30-3:30,  Design  and  Classic  Ornament.     Mr.  Teal. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM'  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D...  President  of 
the  University. 

JERMAIN  GILDERSLEEVE  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of 
the  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  HICKS,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Civics. 

HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Sc,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics. 

MAX  POLL.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

LOUIS  TRENCHARD  MORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  B.  S.,  William  Thoms  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

STEPHEN  ELMER  SLOCUM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics. 

JOHN  THEODORE  FAIG,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

NEVIN  MELANCTHON  FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography. 

PHILLIP  OGDEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  PoHti- 
cal  Science. 

FRANK  WADLEIGH  CHANDLER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

GEORGE  MOREY  MILLER,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology. 

JAMES  EDMUND  IVES,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics. 

CLAUDE  M.  LOTSPEICH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German. 

HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

GEORGE  WALLACE  UMPHREY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages. 

ALEXANDER  LEWIS  JENKINS,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

FRED  EUGENE  AYER,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

JOHN  JERMAIN  PORTER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Metallurgy. 

CHARLES  NAPOLEON  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 
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SAMUEL  JAMES  INIcINTOSH  ALLEN,  Ph.  D,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

CURTIS  C.  MYERS,  M.  AL  E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Charge 
of  Coordination. 

MAX   HENRY    GOETTSCH,   Ph.    D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Industrial  Chemistry. 

ALFRED  BRODBECK,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

BENJAMIN   CARLTON   VAN   WYE,   A.   M.,   Assistant   Pro- 
fessor in  Public  Speaking  and  English. 

— ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

JOSEPH    EDWARD    KINDLE,   A.    M.,    Instructor   in    Mathe- 
matics. 

CLARENCE  RAYMOND  WYLIE,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

ROBERT  GARFIELD  BROWN,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

JAMES   FRANCIS   DILWORTH,   A.    M.,   Instructor   in    Eng- 
lish History. 

HOWARD    ALEXANDER    DORSEY,    M.    E.,    Instructor    in 
I  Mechanical  Engineering. 

TAYLOR  SCOTT  CARTER,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

JOSEPH  EUGENE  ROOT,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 
I    J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

CLYDE  W.  PARK,  A.  M..  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES   ROLF  TRIMBLE,  A.   B.,   Instructor  in  -Mathematics. 

FRED.  WILBERT   UPSON,  Ph.   D.,   Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  HECKER,  Ch.  E.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

EDWARD  G.  RIEMAN,  A.  B.,  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

I    ,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

I    • .   Lecture  Assistant  in   Chemistry. 

I    OTTO  CHARLES  Von  SCHLICHTEN,  Student  Assistant  in 
-Chemistry. 

EDWARD  J.  LORENZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

HENRY   FI.   KRANZ,  Student   Assistant  in   Civil   Engineering. 

CARL    B.    KNOEBEL,    Student    Assistant    in    Mechanical    En- 
gineering. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  ENGINEERING. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.  They  must  give  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented 
by  sixteen  units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the 
subjects  in  the  following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five 
recitation  periods  each  week.  Of  these  sixteen  units  every  can- 
didate for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  must  present 
the  following: 
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English — Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition." 

Mathematics. — One  unit  in  Algebra  and  one  unit  in  Plane 
Geometry,  and  one-half  unit  in  Solid  Geometry. 

History— One  unit. 

Language — Three  units,  from  the  five  languages:  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish;  two  units  must  be  in  the  same 
language. 


i 


In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements,  the  candidates  must 
offer  a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below, 
sufficient,  with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of 
sixteen.  The  number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  subject 
is  shown  in  the  following  table:  il 

NuMBBR  OF  Units  Accepted  for  Admission. 


Minimum.  Maximum. 

English    3  required    or 4 

Latin    1  ^                                   I    or  2  or  3  or  4 

Greek    1     |        Three  units         |    or 2  or  3 

French    1  !►    required,  two  of     I    or  2  or  3  or  4 

t,                                                             ^  I    which  must  be  in    | 

German     1  |       one  language.       I    or  2  or  3   or  4 

Spanish    1     J  I  or 2 

General  History 1     ^  (   1 

Ancient    ^      |  I    or 1 

e  Mediaeval  and  Modern..    1     '  One  unit         J    1 

English     ^       {  required.  j     or 1 

American    J^      ',  |    or 1 

American  and  Civics  ....1     J  I   1 

Algebra   1   required    or 1^  or  2 

Geometry,  Plane    1  required    or 1 

Geometry,  Solid J/4    or ^ 

"Trigonometry    ^2    or 1 

'Civics  ^2    y2 

Physics    1    1 

"Chemistry     1    1 

*Zoology    1    1 

*Botany    1    1 

Physical  Geography   . .  . .  ^     or 1 

Astronomy ^4 5^ 

Geology     %..'..'.'..'..'.'.'.  '.'.'.'.['.'.'.[['.[[[[['.['.'.yi 

Drawing    1    2 

Manual  Training   l    2 


*One-half  unit  will  be  allowed  in  Zoology  and  one-half  unit  in 

Botany  when  these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one 
unit  in  the  same  year. 
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ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS. 

All  students  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in 
Mathematics.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two 
units  of  the  sixteen  required  for  admission,  excepting  those 
required  in  Mathematics,  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to  the 
College  of  Engineering.  All  such  entrance  conditions  will  be 
removed  in  case  the  student  passes  in  all  of  his  Freshman 
work;  otherwise,  he  will  be  required  to  pass  entrance  examina- 
tions to  satisfy  said  conditions  before  he  will  be  allowed  to 
register  for  his  second  year  of  work  at  the  University. 

ADMISSION.  ^ 

For  information  regarding  the  procedure  in  connection  with 
the  entrance  examinations,  the  schedule  of  these  examinations, 
definitions  of  each  unit  or  grpup  of  units,  and  admission  on  cer- 
tificate from  accredited  schools,  consult  the  paragraphs  under 
those  heads  to  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  catalogue  relating 
to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  qualified  to  do  Uni- 
versity work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  lectures  and 
laboratory  courses.  They  will  be  required  to  furnish  documen- 
tary evidence  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  and  also  to 
satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability 
to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special 
students  are  amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regu- 
lar students  in  matters  of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

STUDENTS  ENTERING  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

An  undergraduate  of  a  college  or  university  desiring  to  enter 
the  College  of  Engineering  must  present  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Admission  of  the  College  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  done  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  work  to  meet 
the  regular  entrance  requirements,  together  with  a  certificate 
of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  or  university  last  at- 
tended. He  will  be  given  credit  for  work  of  University  grade 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  for  "Admission  to  Advanced 
Standing." 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

All  applications  for  advanced  credit  must  be  made  within 
three  weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  heads  of  the  departments 
in  which  advanced  standing  is  desired.  Students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  either  upon  presentation  of  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  college  of  approved  standing  or  by  examination. 
All  students  applying  for  advanced  standing  must  first  have 
satisfied  the  entrance  requirements,   the  same  as   regular  students. 

REGISTRATION. 

New  students  registered  in  1910  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  22  and  23;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  September 
24.  In  1911  they  should  register  on  Monday,  January  30.  Stu- 
dents registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  designated  above 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

New  Students.  After  receiving  a  Card  of  Admission  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admission,  the  new  student  should  fill 
out  a  registration  blank  and  present  it  with  the  Card  of  Admis- 
sion to  the  Registrar,  who  will  give  in  exchange  a  Card  of  Ma- 
triculation Fees,  which  must  be,  in  turn,  presented  to  the  Clerk. 
After  paying  the  library,  tuition,  laboratory,  and  drafting-room 
fees  to  the  Clerk,  Freshmen  should  take  the  Clerk's  receipt  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  receive  Course  and 
Schedule  cards,  and  arrange  their  courses  of  study  for  the 
semester. 

Upper  Classmen  do  not  need  to  present  Cards  of  Admission; 
otherwise  they  follow  the  same  procedure  as  that  outlined  for 
the  new  students. 

On  the  Course  Card  each  course  must  be  designated  by  the 
department  and  number  of  the  course,  special  title  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours'  credit,  e.  g.: 


English  1,  Rhetoric  and  Composition   3 

Civil    Engineering    1,    Descriptive    Geometry    3 


i 


In  filling  out  election  blanks  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
note  the  advertised  hours  of  courses,  in  order  that  conflicts  may 
be  avoided. 

No  change  will  be  permitted  on  the  Course  Card  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  days  from  the  last  day  of  registration. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester,  Unless  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not 
entering  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  be  presented  to  the 
Dean,  and  in  no  event  will  any  person  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
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work  of  any  semester  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  that 
semester.  In  accordance  with  this  regulation,  no  person  was  ad- 
mitted to  work  of  the  first  semester  of  1910-11  after  October  15, 
1910;  for  the  second  semester,  the  last  day  of  admission  is  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1911. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  unit  of  instruction  is  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semes- 
ter. Two  and  one-half  hours  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratory, 
shop,  or  drafting-room  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  recita- 
tion hour  and  the  preparation  therefor.  Credit  will  be  given  for 
the  number  of  hours  officially  published  with  the  course,  and 
for  no  more.  University  work  not  regularly  registered  is  for- 
bidden. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Students  shall  report  in  the  class-rooms  for  enrollment  at 
the  hour  designated  for  the  first  meeting  of  their  respective 
classes. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned.    A  student  who  has 
been  absent  must  report  it  within  a  week  after  returning  to  the 
University  or  his  absence  shall  rank  as  unexcused. 
The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 


A: 

90-100. 

D: 

60-69  Passed. 

B: 

80-89. 

E: 

50-59  Conditioned, 

C: 

70-79. 

F: 

0-49  Failed. 

All  students  in  the  freshman  class  are  required  to  devote 
three  hours  of  each  week  to  Physical  Education;  those  in  the 
sophomore  class  are  required  to  devote  two  hours  of  each  week 
to  Physical  Education. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has  failed  in 
any  subject  must  register  for  that  subject  the  next  time  it  is 
(given  in  the  course,  and  may  not  register  for  any  advanced 
subject  whose  hours  conflict  with  the  subject  in  which  he  has 
failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  receives  a 
?rade  below  D  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term,  or  at 
the  end  of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  for  the  next 
half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  if  similarly  de- 
inquent  at  the  end  of  his  probation,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member 
3f  the  University. 

i 
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If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  zi 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss 
the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  *D'  in  one-half  of 
his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  Univer- 
sity work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause,. 
may  be  dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that 
every  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall; 
submit  to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  eflFect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any  y 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected'.^] 
for  that  semester. 

A  copy  of  the  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

DEGREES. 

The  technical  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer^r 
Electrical  Engineer,  and  Mechanical  Engineer  will  be  given'  too 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  scheduled  under:! 
the    respective    departments,    and    who    entered    the    University- 
prior  to  September  1,  1907. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  )l 
Chemical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  andi 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  will  be  given  to  regulari^ 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  of  the  four-yean 
course  scheduled  under  the  respective  departments,  and  who- 
entered  the  University  after  September  1,  1907. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  specified  above  must  spend  their 
last  year  of  study  in  residence  in  Cincinnati. 

The  technical  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer, 
Electrical  Engineer,  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  are  given  to 
those  students  of  the  Cooperative  Course  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  work  scheduled  under  the  respective  departments. 
Candidates  for  the  technical  degrees  in  the  Cooperative  Course 
must  spend  the  entire  five  years  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

FEES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF   ENGINEERING. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not  paid 
promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from  at- 
tendance upon  their  classes.     No  University  fees  are  refunded. 
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Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  All  regular  four  year  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $75.00  per  year,  pay- 
able in  installments  of  $37.50  per  semester  in  advance  during 
registration  days.  If  not  paid  during  registration  days,  but 
if  paid  within  the  two  weeks  succeeding  the  last  registration 
day,  the  fee  is  $45.00  per  semester.  If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if 
paid  within  the  following  two  weeks  the  fee  is  $50.00  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  the  last  registra- 
tion day,  further  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

All  regular  Co-operative  students  (five  year  course)  are 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  year,  payable  in  installments 
of  $25.00  per  semester  in  advance  during  registration  days.  If 
not  paid  during  registration  days,  but  if  paid  within  the  two 
weeks  succeeding  the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  $32.50  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following 
two  weeks  the  fee  is  $37.50  per  semester  and  if  not  paid  within 
four  weeks  after  the  last  registration  day,  further  attendance 
upon  classes  will  be  refused.  (Passed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, June  16,  1910.) 

Special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars a  credit  hour,  in  advance.  A  credit  hour  is  one  hour's  work 
a  week  carried  through  a  semester  or  half  year.  For  instance, 
the  tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would  be  nine  dollars  a  sem- 
ester; for  a  five-hour  course,  fifteen  dollars,  etc. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  are  residents  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  elect  any  work  whatsoever  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  are  charged  the  full  tuition  fee  of  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester. 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Zhemistry  Laboratory $15  00  per  semester  in  advance. 

VIetallurgy  Laboratory 7  50  "  " 

Physics  Laboratory   10  00 

i'hysics  Course  of  1  Lab-    (  c  aa  «                        «. 

oratory  period  per  week  ) 

engineering    Laboratory    I  5  00  per  period  per  week 

Regular  Students   i  per    semester    in    advance. 

^Engineering  Laboratory      (  2  50  per    period    per    alternate    week 

Co-operative    Students.,  i  per  semester  in  advance. 

>ment  Laboratory   5  00  per  semester  in  advance. 

leology  Laboratory 5  00  "                        " 

)rawing    1  00  "                         " 


! 
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A  deposit  of  $15.00  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  fresh- 
man year  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  to  insure 
the  University  against  breakage  in  the  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fee.  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are- 
charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  day  of  conferring  the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.     A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged 
for   each   supplemental   examination   for   the   removal   of   condi- 
tions.   This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed,  i 
without  a  supplemental  examination.     A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  1 
be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other  than  those- 
specified  in  the  calendar. 


Late  Registration  Fee.     Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  desig-|' 
nated,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 


* 


Summer  Course.     A  fee  of  ten  dollars  will  be  charged  for  r 
the  use  of  instruments  in  the  summer  courses. 


CO-OPERATIVE^ENGINEERING  COURSE. 
Plan  of  Instruction. 


The  College  of  Engineering  offers  two  sets  of  courses,  the- 
lour-year  theoretical  courses*,  similar  to  those  of  other  engineer- 
ing colleges,  and  the  five-year  co-operative  courses,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  follows. 

The  Co-operative  courses  are  planned  to  combine  and  co- 
ordinate theory  and  practice.  The  theory  is  taught  in  the 
University,  and  the  practice  is  obtained  at  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  city.  Students  in  this  course  work  alternate  weeks- 
at  the  University  and  at  commercial  shops.  The  classes  are 
divided  into  two  sections  which  alternate  with  each  other  by 
weeks,  so  that  when  one  section  is  at  the  University,  the  other 
is  at  the  shops.  The  length  of  the  course  is  five  years,  the 
alternation  being  carried  on  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The 
summer   field   work   in   Civil    Engineering   is   full-time   with   co- 


*Four  year  courses  are  offered  in  Civil  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 
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ordination.     Each  student  has  a  two  weeks'  vacation  during  the 
summer,  and  a  week's  vacation  at  Christmas. 

The  practical  work  at  the  shop  is  as  carefully  planned  as 
the  theoretical  work  at  the  University.  In  Mechanical,  Elec- 
trical and  Metallurgical  Engineering  the  students  follow,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  path  of  the  articles  manufactured  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.  In  Civil  Engineering 
the  students  work  with  structural  iron  companies,  ferro-concrete 
companies  and  railroads. 

Students  are  paid  for  their  services  while  at  the  shops-  on 
the  following  scale  of  wages: 

For  the  first  period    10  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  second  period 11  "  " 

For   the    third    period    12  "  " 

For  the  fourth  period    13  "  '' 

For  the  fifth  period    14  "  " 

For  the  sixth  period    15  "  " 

For  the   seventh   period    16  "  " 

For  the  eighth  period   17 

For  the   ninth   period    18  ''  " 

For  the  tenth  period   19  "  " 

A  period  is  approximately  990  hours. 

The  University  expenses  for  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are 
about  as  follows: 

First  year $1 00.00 

Second  year    90.00 

Third  year    75.00 

Fourth  year    75.00 

Fifth    year    75.00 


Total     $415.00 

To  the  first  year  should  be  added  a  deposit  of  $15.00  to  insure 
the  University  against  loss  by  breakage.  Tliis  deposit  will  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions  have  been  made 
for  breakage. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  co-operative  course  are  re-- 
.quested  to  begin  work  in  the  shops  on  or  about  the  first  of  July 
preceding  their  entrance  to  the  University.  Their  admission  to 
the  University  in  September  is  in  a  measure  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  work  they  do  during  this  probationary  period 
from  July  1st  until  the  College  opens. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  regular  four-year  course,  information  concern- 
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ing  which  will  be  found  on  page  173.  The  theoretical  work 
given  at  the  University  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  work  given 
in  the  regular  four-year  courses,  except  that  it  is  given  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  None  of  the  courses  is  abridged  and  none 
is  omitted;  a  few,  however,  have  been  added. 

The  number  of  positions  is  limited  each  year,  and  an  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  on  or  about  the  first  of  April  of  the 
number  of  openings  for  student-apprentices  in  this  course.  Ap- 
plications for  positions  should  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Engineering  College  prior  to  June  1,  1911. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  University  for  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week.  J 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Engineering. 

# 

SHOP  WORK.  ^ 

In  all  cases  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College  and  the 
Professor  of  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  or  Metallurgical  En- 
gineering, as  the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the  manufacturers  in 
planning  the  course  of  shop  work,  so  that  the  students  get  a 
logically  and  carefully  arranged  shop  training.  The  work  of 
the  shops  is  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  University  by  a 
special  set  pf  teachers  called  co-ordinators. 

The  shop  co-ordinator  is  a  college  graduate  acquainted  with 
shop  practice.  He  spends  every  morning  at  the  University  and 
every  afternoon  in  the  shops.  His  function  is  to  make  a  direct 
weekly  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  shop  with  the  theory  of 
the  University.  One  afternoon,  for  example,  he  may  be  at  the 
shops  of  a  local  manufacturing  company,  where  he  will  observe 
the  student  apprentices  at  work.  He  will  know  what  they  are 
turning  out,  their  speeds,  their  feeds  and  cuts,  the  angle  of  the 
tool,  how  the  batch  of  work  is  ticketed,  how  the  work  is  set  up, 
the  power  drive,  everything  important  in  connection  with  the 
operation.  The  next  week  these  young  men  will  be  grouped  to- 
gether with  their  classmates  for  two  periods  in  class,  when  he 
will  explain  the  functions  of  the  particular  articles,  on  which  the 
students  were  working,  in  the  machine  which  the  local  manu- 
facturing company  builds.  He  will  take  up  all  questions  of 
speeds,  feeds,  cuts,  accuracy,  etc.  Figuratively  speaking,  he  will 
take  from  the  student  apprentices  the  blinders  which  would 
restrict  their  vision  except  for  this  explanatory  work.  The 
ticketing  of  the  batch  of  work  is  gone  into,  and  the  system  of 
routing  is  explained.     Ultimately  all  problems  of  shop  organiza- 
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tion,  shop  accounting,  cost  keeping,  shop  planning,  power  trans- 
mission, heating,  lighting,  etc.,  are  discussed  during  the  course. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  a  card  system  is  employed  by  means 
of  which  everything  the  student  does  in  the  shop  that  exempli- 
fies a  theory  taught  in  the  University,  is  called  in  detail  to  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  of  theory,  so  that  when  the  student 
comes  to  that  particular  theory,  the  exemplifications  of  which  he 
has  had  in  his  practical  work  in  the  shop  are  called  to  his  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  out  of  the  student's  own  ex- 
perience is  drawn  much  of  his  course  in  mechanism,  thermody- 
namics, machine  design,  strength  of  materials,  shop  economics,, 
etc. 

COURSES  OFFERRED. 

Co-operative  courses  are  given  in 

Civil  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering. 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 

The  number  of  places  in  each  course  is  limited.  Applica- 
tions for  positions  in  the  co-operative  course  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  applicant's  scholarship  record, 
together  with  a  statement  of  any  practical  shop  work  he  may 
have  had. 

The  laboratories  of  the  Engineering  College  have  been  care- 
fully equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions and  to  furnish  the  student  with  the  best  facilities  for  the 
exemplification  of  theory  and  for  scientific  investigation.  A 
new  engineering  building  to  cost  $300,000.00  and  a  new  power 
plant  to  cost  $150,000.00,  are  now  being  erected,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1911.  These  buildings  will 
be  thoroughly  equipped  in  every  particular,  and  will  offer  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  engineering  instruction. 


METALLURGICAL   ENGINEERING. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1910-11.  The  first 
year's  work  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
The  subsequent  instruction  will  be  published  in  the  next  An- 
nouncement. 
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COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 
For  Session   1910-11. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  broad  education  in 
those  subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  all  branches  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  a  special  training  in  those  subjects  com- 
prised under  the  term  "Civil  Engineering."  Its  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare the  young  engineer  to  take  up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  bridges,  steel  mills  and  high  steel 
buildings;  to  aid  in  the  location  and  construction  of  steam  and 
electric  railways,  sewerage  and  water  supply  systems;  and  to  un- 
dertake, intelligently,  supervision  of  work  in  the  allied  fields  of 
mining,  architectural  and  electrical  engineering  and  general  con- 
tracting. 

FACILITIES. 

To  further  the  attainment  of  a  sound  engineering  education 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tories. Both  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  materials 
are  studied  in  connection  with  the  behavior  of  the  materials 
tested. 

The  Cement  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  machines  for  test- 
ing cement,  mortar  and  concrete  in  tension  and  compression, 
as  well  as  with  special  apparatus  for  tests  of  fineness,  specific 
gravity,  and  setting.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  com- 
plete set  of  standard  tests  on  some  brand  of  Natural  or  Port- 
land Cement,  and  to  submit  a  report  of  his  results  for  inspec- 
tion. The  class  work  in  connection  with  these  tests  consists 
of  the  study  of  the  chemical  compositions,  the  physical  proper- 
ties and  the  manufacture  of  cements. 

The  Hydraulic  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stand  pipe  ;55 
feet  high,  in  which  constant  heads  up  to  that  limit  can  be  main- 
tained. An  eight  horse-power  turbine  wheel,  a  Pelton  wheel, 
numerous  weirs,  a  force  pump  and  several  special  devices  for 
measuring  water  and  water  power  complete  the  equipment. 

Practical  applications  of  the  various  theories  studied  during 
the  student's  career  are  by  no  means  confined  to  laboratory  ob- 
servations. Advantage  is  constantly  taken  of  the  exceptional 
opportunities  oflfered  by  the  industrial  environment  in  which  the 
University  is  so  fortunately  situated.  The  great  number  of  rail- 
roads   entering    Cincinnati,    together    with    the    peculiar    tope- 
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graphy  of  the  country,  offer  practical  solutions  of  every  problem 
in  Railroad  Surveying  and  Railroad  Construction.  Tunnels, 
bridges,  trestles,  culverts,  cuts  and  fills  of  every  description, 
are  studied  and  reports  are  written  by  the  student  thereon. 
The  great  suspension  and  cantilever  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
River  offer  an  excellent  chance  for  an  intimate  study  of  the 
details  of  Higher  Structures.  The  construction  of  mills  and 
high  steel  buildings  is  studied,  in  conjunction  with  class  work, 
by  visits  to  finished  buildings  and  buildings  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, of  which  the  city  furnishes  every  type. 

[  The  new  waterworks  of  the  city,  now  completed  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $12,000,000,  are  utilized,  with  smaller  systems  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  to  give  practical  exemplifications  of  the 
theory  taught,  and  the  sewer  systems  of  the  city  are  examined 
and  reports  thereon  written  by  the  students,  in  connection  with 
their  class  work  in  Sewerage.  In  fact,  every  phase  of  municipal 
engineering,  including  roads  and  pavements,  and  city  and  sub- 
urban electric  railway  construction,  is  practically  demonstrated 
by  an  examination  of  the  actual  methods  in  daily  operation. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  Freshman  year  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoted  to  funda- 
mental studies.  The  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  pencil  in  the  production  of  freehand  sketches  and  in  letter- 
ing. In  Descriptive  Geometry  the  principles  of  right  line  draw- 
ings, projections  and  intersections  are  thoroughly  taught,  to- 
gether with  practical  engineering  problems  which  exemplify  the 
theory.  Land  Surveying  gives  practical  application  of  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  those  studies  fundamental  to  en- 
gineering are  completed  and  the  technical  work  of  Civil  En- 
gineering is  begun.  Construction  drawing,  including  stereotomy, 
is  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  descriptive 
geometry,  and  makes  the  student  familiar  with  the  internal 
details  of  structures  whose  exteriors  he  is  familiar  with  through 
ithe  common  experience  of  his  everyday  life.  Under  the  head  of 
iMasonry  Construction  are  grouped  the  subjects  of  masonry, 
walls,  culverts,  dams,  arches,  roads  and  pavements.  Students 
:are  required  to  make  visits  of  inspection  to  manufacturing 
plants,  masonry  in  course  of  construction,  brick  yards,  etc.,  and 
to  write  reports  thereon. 

In  Topographic  Surveying,  the  methods  of  determining  the 
form  of  land  surfaces  are  taught.  In  Hydrographic  Surveying 
the  character  of  river  shores  and  bottoms  and  the  discharge  of 
streams  are  determined. 
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In  the  Sophomore  year  the  student  begins  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  theory  of  design  by  the  study  of  the  Mechanics 
of  Materials. 

The  theory  and  practice. of  Railroad  Surveying  are  taught 
during  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year.  An  office  location  is 
first  made;  the  line  is  then  run  on  the  ground,  topography  taken/ 
and  finally  a  map  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  are  prepared. 
During  the  year  familiarity  with  the  methods  and  materials  of 
railroad  construction,  as  well  as  with  organization  and  main- 
tenance, is  given  in  the  course  in  Railroad  Construction. 

The  theory  of  Hydraulics  furnishes  the  foundation  princi- 
ples for  the  design  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  and 
for  development  of  water  power. 

The  work  in  Framed  Structures  begins  in  the  Junior  year 
with  the  course  in  Graphic  Statics  and  analytic  method  of  com- 
puting stresses.  Numerous  problems  are  solved  by  both 
methods.  This  course  is  continued  through  the  Senior  year  by 
the  study  of  details  of  bridges,  sketches  of  the  same  from  struc- 
tures in  the  vicinity,  and  the  computation,  design  and  detailing 
of  plate  girders,  roofs  and  railroad  bridges  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  used  in  the  office  of  a  bridge  company.  Each  stu- 
dent has  a  different  problem.  In  the  Junior  year  he  computes 
the  stresses  both  graphically  and  analytically  and  in  the  Senior 
year  he  designs  the  structure.  The  theory  of  cantilever,  draw, 
suspension  and  arched  structures,  together  with  the  work  in 
Practical  Problems,  completes  the  course. 

In  practical  problems  the  student  is  required  to  assume  the 
part  of  a  practicing  engineer.  The  instructor  states  the  problem 
to  him  as  a  layman  would  who  wishes  his  services.  The 
student  can  consult  as  many  books  as  he  chooses  but  must 
furnish  a  correct  solution. 

The  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  Metallurgy  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  iron  and  steel  and 
the  other  more  common  metals. 

The  course  in  Geology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work,  and  comprises  general  geology  and  physi- 
ography. The  training  given  enables  the  engineer  to  select 
suitable  dam  sites  and  foundations,  trace  the  flow  of  ground 
waters,  make  an  intelligent  forecast  as  to  the  material  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  a  given  excavation,  judge  the  comparative 
value  of  different  building  stones,  etc.  It  also  gives  him  a  good 
foundation  for  mining  engineering. 

The  course  in  Sanitary  Engineering  takes  up  the  subjects  of 
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water  supply  and  sewerage.  The  methods  of  collecting,  purify- 
ing and  distributing  water  are  discussed;  and  attention  is  given 
to  house  drainage,  the  design  of  sewerage  systems  and  the  dis- 
posal of  sewerage.    Sanitary  Biology  is  a  part  of  this  course. 

Among  other  required  subjects  may  be  noted  Astronomy, 
and  Economics,  in  which  the  student  is  given  the  broader  view 
of  the  theories  of  finance,  industrial  problems  and  commercial 
economics. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING— REGULAR   PLAN. 
COURSES   REQUIRED   FOR  THE   DEGREE   OF  B.   C.   E. 

SUBTECT.  Course.  Exercises  Per  Week. 

•'  I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year. 

Trigonometry  and  Algebra .  Math.  1   4 

Analytical  Geometry   Math.   1    4 

Chemistry   Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b. .  .  5  5 

Descriptive    Geometry    C.  E.  1    3  ;i 

Freehand  Drawing    C.  E.  2 1  1 

English    English  1    3  3 

French  or  German {  Ge?mtn  \  ■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■;.■ ."  !         ^  ^ 

Physical  Education Phys.   Educ.   1    . ' 2  2 

SUMMER  TERM. 

Land   Surveying    (omitted 
in  1910)   C  E.  3  

See  Detail  of  Courses. 

Sophomore    Year 

:alculus    Math.  5  4               4 

Physics    Physics  la,  21b 3                3 

Physics   Laboratory    Physics  2a,  22b  2                2 

Construction  Drawing  . .  .  C.  E.   4    2                2 

Cement,  Theory  and  Lab. .  C  E.  5  3 

Mechanics  of  Engineering. Ap.  Math.  2   4 

Metallurgy  (omitted  in 

1910-11)    Ch.   E.   25b    3 

English    English  2    2 

French  or  German )  grit's' ! :::::.:::  (         ^ 

Elements  of  Steam  Engin- 
leering    (omitted  in   1910- 

11)     M.  E.  2   2 

Physical  Education   Phys.  Educ.  2  2  2 

SUMMER  TERM. 

Topographic  Surveying 

(omitted  in  1910)    C.   E.   7    

See  Detail  of  Courses. 

I 
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Subject. 

Junior  Year. 

Dynamics    

Roofs  and  Bridges  . . 
Railroad  Construction 
Railroad  Surveying  . . 

Hydraulics    

Hydraulic  Machinery 
Economics    


Course. 


.  .Ap.   Math.  3 

..C.  E.  9    

..C.  E.  10  .... 
..C.  E.  11  .... 
.*C.  E.  13  .... 
..M.  E.  27  ... 
..Economics   1 


Exercises  Per  Weel 
I  Sem.      II  Sem. 


Geology  and  Physiography  See  Geol.  Announcem't 
Materials  Laboratory   M.  E.  16  

Senior   Year. 

Astronomy    Astronomy  2a,  3b 

Bridge  Design  C.  E.  14 

Bridges,  Higher  Structures .  C.  E.  15  

Sanitary  Engineering  C.  E.  18  

Sanitary   Biology   Biol.  9    

Elements  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering     E.   E.   12    

Practical   Problems    C.  E.  17 


2/2 

3 

3 


II 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING— CO-OPERATIVE     PLAN 
COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  C.  E. 


Subject. 

First   Year. 


Course. 


Trigonometry  and  Algebra. Math.  1   

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1   

Chemistry   Ch.  E.  la,  3b 

Chemistry  Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 

Descriptive  Geometry C.   E.   1    

Elements   of  Engineering 

Co-ordination    

History    (omitted  in  1910- 

11)     

Physical  Education   


Exercises  Per  Alter- 
I  Sera,     nate  Week 
II  Sem. 


Second  Year. 

Calculus    Math.  5   

Physics    Physics  la,  21b  , 

Physics  Laboratory  Physics,  2a,  22b 

Metallurgy    ^  Ch.  E.  25a 

Metallurgy  Laboratory  . .  \ 

Cement,  Theory  and  Lab..  .C.  E.  5  

Elements  of  Engineering 

Co-ordination    

1  listory 
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Subject. 

Third  Year. 


Course. 


Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 

Roofs  and  Bridges C.  E.  9 

Railroad  Construction    C.  E.  10 

Railroad  Surveying  C.   E.    11 

"Geology   Geol.  1,  2   . . 

i   Elements  of  Engineering 

;  Co-ordination    

History    

Economics     Economics   1 


Exercises  Per  Alter- 
I  Sem.     nate  Week. 
II  Sem. 


Fourth  Year. 

Astronomy    Astronomy  2a,  3b  .... 

Mechanics   Ap.  Math.  1,  3 

Structural  Design    C.  E.  14 

Mechanical  Laboratory  . . . .  M.  E.  18  

Sanitary   Biology    Biol.  9    

Modern  Language   German  or  French  . .  . 

Practical  Problems C.   E.   17    

Co-ordination     

History    

Economics     


Fifth  Year. 

Bridges,  Higher  Structures. C  E.  15  

Design    C.  E.  14  

Hydraulics    C.  E.  13  

Modern  Language  German  or  French 

Co-ordination     

History    

Thesis    


COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

(The  Thoms  Professorship.) 

Professor   Schneider,   Assistant  Professor  Ayer,   Mr.   Root, 
Mr.  Kranz. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Projection  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids,  with  practical  applications.  Isometric  and  perspective 
drawing.  Mr.  Root. 

2.  Freehand  Drawing. — Freehand  lettering.  Freehand 
sketches  from  models  of  engineering  details.  Drawing  from 
memory.  Mr.  Root. 
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3.  Land  Survejning. — The  theory  and  use  of  the  compass 
transit  and  level.  The  theory  of  land  surveying  with  the  solU' 
tion  of  practical  problems.  The  surveying  of  areas  in  city  anc 
country,  and  computation  of  the  same,  together  with  the  draw- 
ing  of  maps  and  profiles.     Four  weeks. 

Professor  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor  Ayer,  Mr.   Root. 
Omitted  in  1910. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR.  1 

4.  Construction  Drawing. — Stereotomy,  dams,  piers,  cul- 
verts, trestles.  Practical  applications  of  descriptive  geometry 
to  sewer  details,  pipe  intersections,  arch  construction,  etc. 

Mr.  Root. 

5.  Cement. — Theory  and  manufacture.  Standard  laboratory 
tests  on  cement,  mortar  and  concrete. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  MV.  Root. 

7.  Topographic  Surveying. — The  testing  and  adjustment 
of  transit  and  level.  The  theory  of  stadia  and  hydrographio( 
work,  together  with  the  solving  of  practical  problems.  Maps.s 
Four  weeks. 

Professor  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor  Ayer,  Mr.  Root. 
Omitted  in  1910. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

8.  Graphic  Statics. — The  graphic  analysis  of  stresses  iiii 
framed  structures  under  static  and  moving  loads. 

Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 

9.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — The  analytical  investigation  of  the 
stresses  in  framed  structures.  Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 

C.  E.  8  and  9  given  together  throughout  the  year. 

10.  Railroad  Construction. — The  construction  of  subgrade, 
roadbed,  trestles,  tunnels  and  drains;  maintenance  of  way  and 
organization.     Rolling  stock.  Mr.  Root. 

11.  Railroad  Surveying. — The  reconnaissance,  preliminary 
and  location  methods,  with  theory  of  tangents,  curves,  cross- 
overs and  turnouts.  Field  work  exemplifying  practical  applica- 
tion of  theory.  Mr.  Root. 

13.  Hydraulics. — Theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through  or- 
ifices, tubes,  pipes  and  channels.  River  and  sewer  hydraulics 
and  naval  hydromechanics.  Mr.  Root 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

14.  Bridge  Design. — Contracts  and  office  work.     Shops  and 
shop    practice.      Specifications.       Design    of    roof    truss,    plate- 
girder,  and  pin  connected  span,  including  the  important  details.  ■ 
Inspection  trips.  Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 

15.  Bridges. — Cantilever,  draw,  suspension  and  arched  struc- 
tures. Assistant  Professor  Ayer. 
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17.  Practical  Problems. — The  applications  of  fundamental 
principles  to  practical  problems.  Professor  Schneider. 

li       This    course   includes    the   essentials   of  what    was    formerly 
gi>en  in  Building  Construction  and  Steel  Building  Design* 

18.  Sanitary  Engineering. — Sewage  collection  and  disposal. 
Sewer  details.  Water  purification  and  supply.  Design  of  sewer- 
age and  water  supply  systems.     Sanitary  Biology.      Mr.  Root. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM. 

The  field  work  in  Land  Surveying  and  Topographic  Survey- 
ing is  done  in  the  four  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  following 
the  end  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  respectively. 
By  this  arrangement  the  student  is  placed  directly  in  contact 
with  continuous  and  practical  field  and  office  work.  In  Land 
Surveying,  the  distances  and  elevations  are  determined  by  tran- 
sit as  well  as  by  chain  and  level;  blocks  in  the  city  and  fields 
in  the  country  are  surveyed  and  maps  made.  In  Topographic 
Surveying,  the  survey,  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  is  made  by 
means  of  the  stadia,  and  a  contour  map  of  the  same  finished. 
This  work  begins  June  5,  the  Monday  following  Commence- 
ment Day. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  re- 
sponsible positions  as  supervising  and  designing  engineers. 

In  order  that  the  young  engineer  may  design  intelligently, 
construct  economically  and  supervise  efficiently,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  course  be  both  practical  and  theoretical.  The  practical 
work  familiarizes  him  with  the  use  of  the  various  machine  and 
hand  tools;  the  theoretical  courses  acquaint  him  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  all  stru'ctural  work  and  machine 
construction.  By  this  method  the  student  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  many  of  the  conditions  and  problems  that  confront 
all  designers  and  superintendents. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

1  In  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  professional  course, 
thorough  training  is  given  in  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  Chemistry,  Physics,  English,  and  one  modern 
language.  The  student  prosecutes  his  professional  studies  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  course  in  the  following  subjects: 
Mechanism,  Strength  of  Materials,  Mechanics,  Steam  Engines 
and   Indicators,    Steam   Boilers,   Valve   Gears,   Machine   Design, 
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Steam  Engine  Design,  Steam  Turbines,  Gas  Engineering,  Power 
Plants,  Hydraulics,  Thermodynamics,  Metallurgy,  Steam  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Machinery  and  Transmission  of 
Electrical  Power,  and  courses  in  the  experimental  Engineering 
Laboratories:  (1)  Electrical  Laboratory,  (2)  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials Laboratory,  and  (3)  Mechanical  Laboratory.  A  num- 
ber of  electives  is  ofifered,  which  may  be  taken  by  students  who 
present  evidence  of  their   ability  to   carry  additional   work. 

In  Mechanics,  a  thorough  course  is  given  in  Statics,  Dy- 
namics and  Strength  of  Materials. 

Steam  Engineering  includes  lectures  on  Steam  Engines, 
Indicators,  Condensers,  Heaters  and  Pumps.  The  student  is 
familiarized  with  elementary  Thermodynamics  and  with  the 
various  parts  and  different  types  of  engines.  A  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  different  types  of  boilers,  with  special  reference 
to  strength,  form,  efficiency  and  durability.  Considerable  time 
is  given  to  the  study  of  boiler  waters,  setting,  arrangement  of 
steam  plant,  boiler  appliances,  combustion,  rating,  ratio  of 
heating  surfaces  to  grate  areas,  and  the  testing  of  boilers.  In 
addition  the  classes  study  the  power  plant  of  the  University, 
and  the  large  power  plants  located  in  the  city,  which  are  visited 
and  reported  upon  by  the  students. 

In  Valve  Gears,  a  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  valves  and  link  motions  in  use 
by  the  various  reputable  engine-builders. 

In  Mechanism,  a  comprehensive  course  is  given  in  the 
geometry  of  machine  parts,  the  laws  which  govern  their  motions 
and  velocities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
correct  forms  for  gear  teeth,  cams,  screws  and  linkages. 

In  Machine  Design,  the  relative  strength  and  properties  of 
engineering  materials  are  discussed,  attention  being  given  to  the 
manufacture  and  composition  of  the  materials  used  in  machine 
construction.  As  the  student  advances,  complete  designs  of 
machines  are  thoroughly  studied.  The  requirements  of  ac- 
curacy, careful  figuring  and  lettering  are  insisted  upon. 

The  course  in  Steam  Engine  Design  consists  of  a  careful  and 
systematic  analysis  of  the  forces,  stresses  and  parts  of  the  en- 
gine. A  complete  set  of  drawings  is  made  of  a  selected  type  of 
engine  of  large  dimensions,  only  two  students  working  on  the 
same  type.  Catalogues,  photographs  and  drawings  of  standard 
makes  are  freely  consulted. 

In  Thermodynamics,  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  proper- 
ties of  gases,  vapors,  especially  of  steam,  the  flow  of  steam  and 
gases,  the  theory  of  the  injector,  hot-air  engine,  gas  engine  and 
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steam  turbine.  Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  temperature 
entropy  diagrams  of  heat  and  steam-engines.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  compound  and  triple  expansion  engines  and  Hirn's 
analysis   of  the  steam-engine. 

The  Mechanical  Laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  following 
work:  Efficiency  tests  on  automatic  and  throttling  steam  en- 
gines, superheaters,  steam  turbines,  gas  and  gasoline  engines, 
hot  air  engines,  gas  producers,  boilers  and  condensers,  calori- 
metric  tests;  valve  setting;  steam  engine  erection  and  align- 
ment; tests  of  various  steam  devices;  heat  transmission;  oil 
tests;  pressure  tests;  calibration  of  steam  gauges  and  instru- 
ments, and  radiator  tests. 

SITUATION. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  within  easy  reach,  by  manufacturing  corh- 
munities,  whose  reputation  is  international.  The  students, 
therefore,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  visiting  and  study- 
ing many  kinds  of  factories,  and  may  see  carried  out  in  practice 
what  is  discussed  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  These  ex- 
tensive and  varied  manufacturing  plants  are,  as  it  were,  a  great 
laboratory  where  machines,  tools  and  motors  of  every  kind  are 
made  and  tested.  This  is  a  rare  condition  of  things,  indeed,  and 
offers  to  the  student  advantages  quite  superior  to  those  provided 
by  the  largest  engineering  laboratory.  The  managers  of  these 
plants  afford  every  opportunity  to  the  student  for  study  and 
tests. 

Again,  these  large  and  diversified  manufacturing  interests 
surround  the  student  with  the  proper  engineering  atmosphere, 
and  bring  him  into  almost  daily  contact  with  work  and  men  in 
his  chosen  field.  Naturally  there  is  a  great  demand  for  young 
and  trained  engineers  in  such  surroundings.  Graduates  are 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of 
Mechanical   Engineering.        • 

COURSES  OFFERED. 

The  regular  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  covering  four 
years,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. The  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  is  given  to  graduates 
|who  pursue  a  post-graduate  course  for  one  year,  or  who  pre- 
|sent  a  satisfactory  thesis  after  two  years  of  professional  work. 

The  Cooperative  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering  cover 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical 
Engineer. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING— Regular  Plan. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  M. 

Subject.  Course  Exercises  Per  Weeka 

I  Sem.      II  Sem.  . 

Freshman  Year.  , 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry. .  Math,   i    5  n 

Analytical  Geometry Math.   1    5^ 

English English   1    3  3 

Chemistry Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b  5  5 

Descriptive   Geometry    M.   E.   3 3 

^  -c         u  )  German   1    /  ^  _ 

German  or  French 1  French  1  (  ^ 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Machine  Drawing   M,   E.   1 2  .^^ 

Physical  Education Phys.   Educ.  1 2  %'^ 

Summer  work  in  Shops.  ^ 

Sophomore  Year. 

Calculus Math.   5    3  3 

Physics    Physics   la,  21b,  2a,  22b  5  5 

Steam  Engineering   M.   E.  11 2^ 

Mechanism M.   E,   6 2 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.   E.  7 1  1 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.  _  Ap.  Math.  2 3 

Machine  Drawing  M.   E.   9 2  ». 

Metallurgy ' Ch.    E.   25b 3 

History 1 

English English    2    1>^ 

German  or  French '\%VS ^   —.WA  ^K. 

Elements  of  Engineering 1 

Physical  Education Phys.   Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  work  in  Shops. 

Junior  Year.  f 

Modern  Language German   or   French.  1^  1% 

Mechanics  of  Engineering. .  .Ap.   Math.   1,  3 2^  V/i 

Machine  Design  M.  E.   13 2>4 

Machine  Design  M.   E.  14,  19  ......  .  2  % 

Machine  Shop  Tools M.   E.*  15 lYi 

Graphics  of  Mechanism M.   E.   17 3    ■ 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.   E.   18 1  1 

Physics Physics   5,   13 3  2 

Electrical   Machinery   E.   E.  1,  9 2^2  3}^ 

Electrical  Laboratory E.    E.    5 1  1 

Summer  work,  Land  Surv'g.  .C.    E.    3 4  weeks. 

Senior  Year. 

» 

Thermodynamics M.  E.  21 

Valve  Gears M.   E.   22    4 

Gas   Engineering    M.    E.   23 2J/^ 

Steam  Turbines    M.   E.   24    2 
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SUBTECT.  Course.  Exercises  Per  Week. 

•'  I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

Senior  Year. 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.   E.  25 1  1 

Hydraulic   Machinery    M.   E.  27    2^ 

Steam  Engine  Design M.  E.  28 3 

Power  Plants    M.  E.  29  E.   E.  11. .  2 

Heating  and  Ventilating M.   E.  30    2 

Thesis M.  E.  39    

Electives 

Astronomy:  Astronomy   2a,   3b..      1  1 

Electric  Power  Trans-    i 
mission i  E.  E.  4 3 

Geology 5  5 

Alternating  Current  Mach'y .  E.  E.  3   5  5 

Electrical   Laboratory    E.  E.  7. 2  2 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING— Cooperative    Plan. 
COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.  E. 

Subject.  Course.  p^^  A^iternl'tf  Week. 

First  Year.  ^  s^*"'     "  ^^'"• 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  j  ^^^^    ^    ^  g 

Analytical  Geometry \ 

General  Inorganic  Chemis-  1  Ch    E    la    3b   5  5 

try i 

General  Inorganic  Chemis-  (  ch     E    2a    4b  4  4 

try  Laboratory   \.)        '       '        ' 

Machine  Drawing   M.   E.   1    5 

Descriptive  Geometry M.  E.  3   5 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination 2  2 

Physical  Education  2  2 

First  Summer  Term. 

Problem  work  in  Industrial  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Second  Year. 

Differential   and   Integral      Xy^^^i^    5        6  6 

Calculus ) 

Physics    (General)    Physics  la,  21b   ....  6  6 

Experimental   Physics    Physics  2a,  22b   3  3 

Metallurgy   Ch.  E.  25a /  4 

Metallurgy  Laboratory    12 

Mechanism M.  E.  6 4 

Drawing  and   Sketching M.  E.  7 2 

Elements  of  Engineering , 1  1 

Co-ordination 2  2 

History   2  2 

Second  Summer  Term. 
Surveying    and    Electrical    Fundamentals. 
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Subject.  Course.  Exercises 

Per  Alternate  Week. 

Third  Year.  ^  ^^"-     "^^°'- 

Physics Physics  5    6 

Physics   Laboratory    Physics  13 4   . 

English English     3  3 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 5  5 

Strength   of  Materials .Ap.  Math.  2   6 

Mechanical  Laboratory  . M.  E.  18    2  2 

Co-ordination 2  2 

History   2  2 

Third  Summer  Term.  ■ 

Tests  of  Machine  Tools,  Cutting  Speeds,  Steam,  Gas  and 
Refrigerating  Machinery. 

Fourth  Year. 

Mechanics Ap.  Math.  1,  3 5  3 

English English 3  3 

Machine  Design M.   E.  13    5 

Machine  Design* M.  E.  14,  19   3  3 

Electrical  Machinery    E.   E.  1,  9    5  5 

Electrical   Laboratory    E.  E.  5  2  2 

Co-ordination 2  2 

History   2  2 

Fourth  Summer  Term. 

Problem  work  in  Machine  Tools,  Steam  and  Gas  Machinery. 
Thesis. 

Fifth  Year. 

Modern    Language    German  or  French   .  3  3 

Gas   Engineering   M.   E.   23    5 

Machine  Shop  Tools  or M.  E.  15  3 

Alternating    Current 

Machinery E.  E.  3   5 

Experimental  Engineering   . .  M.   E.  25    2  2 

Electrical    Laboratory    E.  E.  7   2  2 

Thermodynamics M.   E.   21 5 

Hydraulic  Machinery  M!.    E.   27 5 

Co-ordination 2  2 

History   2  3 

COURSES  IN  DETAIL, 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Faig,  Assistant  Professor  Jenkins,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Dorsey,  Mr.  Barringer. 

1.  Machine  Drawing. — Details  of  standard  machine  parts, 
bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc.  Methods  of  detailing  pulleys,  gears, 
shafting  and  machine  elements.  Mr.  Dorsey. 
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3.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Projections  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids,  with  practical  applications.  Isometric  and  perspective 
drawing.     Freehand  drawing.  Mr.  Barringer. 

6.  Mechanism. — A  study  of  the  transmission  and  modifica- 
tion of  motion  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  cams,  screws,  links 
and  wrapping  connectors.     Trains  of  mechanism. 

Assistant    Professor   Jenkins. 

7.  Drawing  and  Sketching. — Graphic  representation  of  vari- 
ous methods  of  transmitting  and  modifying  motions  by  means 
of  mechanical  devices.     Cams,  links,  and  toothed  wheels. 

Mr,  Barringer. 

9.  Machine  Drawing. — Detail  drawings  from  measurements 
of  machines.    Assembled  drawings  of  machines.     Mr.  Dorsey. 

11.  Steam  Engineering. — Elements  and  Economy  of  simple 
and  complete  steam  plants.  Fuels,  combustion,  boilers,  furnaces, 
stokers,  smoke  prevention,  superheaters,  coal  and  ash  handling, 
chimneys,  mechanical  draft,  steam  engines,  turbines,  condensers. 

Professor  Faig. 

13.  Machine  Design. — The  theory  of  machine  design,  with 
analysis  of  all  stresses  involved.  Fastenings,  links,  shafting  and 
transmission  machinery,  including  couplings,  clutches,  belting 
and  toothed  gears.  Design  of  frames  for  engines,  shop  ma- 
chines and  cranes.  Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

14.  Machine  Design. — Working  drawings  of  clutches,  coup- 
lings, and  other  power  transmission  machinery. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

15.  Machine  Shop  Tools. — A  study  of  the  forces,  power  and 
speed  required  to  remove  metal  by  turning,  drilling,  milling  and 
planing;  the  change  in  the  efficiency  and  durability  of  tools 
produced  by  varying  the  angles,  feeds  and  speeds;  feeds  and 
speeds  of  various  metal  cutting  machines  compared  with  ex- 
perimental laws  based  on  authoritative  tests. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

17.  Graphics  of  Mechanism. — A  study  of  the  forces  involved 
in  mechanisms,  their  direction  and  magnitude,  and  of  the 
mechanical  efficiencies  of  various  combinations  of  elements. 

Assistant  Professor  Jenkins. 

18.  Engineering  Laboratory. — Tensile,  compressive,  and  tor- 
sional tests  of  materials  of  construction,  including  iron,  brass, 
steel,  wood,  brick,  stone,  leather  belting,  and  concrete.  Stand- 
ardization of  instruments;  indicating;  brake  tests  of  steam 
[engines,  hot-air  engines,  and  gas  engines.     Friction^  tests. 

I  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.*Dorsey. 

19.  Machine  Design. — Assembled  and  detail  drawings  of  a 
complete  machine,  with  written  description  and  calculations  of 
parts.  Assistant   Professor  Jenkins. 
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21.  Thermodynamics. — Elastic  media  as  heat  carriers.  Ther- 
modynamics of  gases,  saturated  vapors,  and  superheated  steam. 
Temiperature-entropy  diagrams  of  the  various  cycles.  Applica- 
tion of  thermodynamics  to  steam  and  gas  engines,  air  compres- 
sors and  refrigerating  machines.  Professor  Faig. 

22.  Valve  Gears. — Analytical  and  graphical  analysis  of  valve 
mechanisms.  Methods  of  laying  out  the  various  forms  of  valve 
gears,  link  motions  and  reversing  gears  for  the  economical 
distribution  of  steam.  Design  of  valves  and  governors  for  prime 
movers.  Professor  Faig. 

23.  Gas  Engineering. — Gas  and  oil  engines.  Power  and  effi- 
ciency. Frictional  and  valvular  losses.  Design,  based  upon  an 
assumed  card.  Gas  characteristics.  Producer  gas  equipments 
and  gas  distribution.  Professor  Faig. 

24.  Steam  Turbines. — Historical  development.  Modern 
types.  Critical  study  of  the  turbine  as  a  heat  motor  and  as  a 
machine.  Comparison  with  the  most  approved  types  of  recipro- 
cating engines.  Professor  Faig.    M\ 

25.  Experimental  Engineering. — Characteristics  and  econo- 
my of  heat  motors  and  their  variation  with  conditions  of  opera- 
tion. Analysis  and  full  accounting  of  power  losses.  Experi- 
mental study  of  the  forces  acting  on  metal  cutting  tools.  The 
efficiencies  of  machine  tools.  Determination  of  highest  cutting  . 
speed  of  tools.  Professor  Faig  and  Mr.   Brown. 

27.  Hydraulic  Machinery. — Motors,  tools,  lifts.  High  pres- 
sure control.  Pumps,  accumulators,  and  the  accessories  of 
transmission.  Assistant   Professor  Jenkins. 

28.  Engineering  Design. — A  definite  problem  in  the  design 
of  a  prime  mover,  auxiliary  or  plant.  Free  reference  to  machines 
and  plants  in  the  city  bearing  on  the  problem  and  to  the  library. 

Professor    Faig. 

29.  Power  Plants. — Lectures  on  the  mechanical  engineerin|; 
of  power  plants.  (This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  E.  E^ 
11.)  Professor  Faig. 

30.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Methods  of  heating  buildings 
by  hot  air,  steam,  and  water.  Motors,  blowers,  and  mechanisms 
used  in  ventilating.  Professor  Faig. 

31.  Compressed  Air  and  Refrigeration. — Air  compressors, 
motors,  and  tools.  Air  storage  and  power  transmission.  Re- 
frigeration. Professor  Faig. 

39.  Thesis. — Modified  research  or  original  design.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

Professor    Faig,    Assistant    Professor    Jenkins,    Mr.    Brown, 

Mr.  Dorsey. 
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THE  SUMM'ER  TERMS. 

Each  summer  term  begins  immediately  after  Commencement 
in  June  and  continues  for  twelve  weeks,  students  working  alter- 
nate weeks. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  in  Chemical  Engineering 
is  to  provide  the  young  engineer  with  a  broad  and  well-founded 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  mechanical  engineering,  so  that 
he  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
sign and  erection  of  chemical  machinery,  in  the  arrangement  of 
plants,  and  the  working  out  and  improvement  of  manufacturing 
processes  dependent  wholly  or  in  part  upon  chemistry  or  metal- 
lurgy; further,  it  aims  to  equip  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
consider  propositions,  processes  and  plans  from  the  combined 
viewpoint  of  the  chemist  and  engineer.  The  chemical  engineer 
naturally  begins  his  professional  career  as  analyst,  draughtsman, 
or  assistant  engineer;  he  is  much  better  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  superintendent  of  a  chemical  or  metallurgical  establishment 
than  either  chemist  or  mechanical  engineer. 

The  chemical  engineer  is  essentially  a  modern  product,  and 
the  demand  for  men  with  this  special  training  is  constantly 
increasing.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  the  efficient  control  of 
plants  and  processes,  the  economical  utilization  of  power,  the 
conversion  of  factory  by-products  into  marketable  commodities, 
and  the  adaptation  and  design  of  mechanical  appliances  to  carry 
out  chemical  reaction  on  a  large  scale  all  demand  that  the  tech- 
nical chemist  should  be  an  engineer.  Graduates  from  this  de- 
partment of  the  University  are  now  filling  positions  as  super- 
intendents and  chemical  engineers  at  blast  furnaces,  steel  works, 
electrolytic  establishments,  coal  tar  distillation  and  paper  works, 
and  factories  making  heavy  chemicals,  dry  colors,  printing  inks, 
soap,  etc. 

Students  who  elect  this  course  should  be  in  good  physical 
condition  and  well  prepared,  since  the  work  is  both  extensive 
and  intensive,  and  almost  all  the  hours  of  the  day  not  spent  in  the 
class-room  are  occupied  with  work  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
draughting  room. 

FOUR   YEAR   COURSE   IN    CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Students  who  choose  the  four  year  course  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  two  summers  in 
chemical  plants  or  in  machine  shops;  this  work  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  usual  shop  work  of  the  engineering  course. 

I 
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COOPERATIVE  COURSE  IN  CHEMICAL 

ENGINEERING.  J 

The  studies  during  the  five  years  of  the  cooperative  course 
are  practically  identical  with  those  taken  by  the  four-year  stu- 
dent in  Engineering.  In  some  cases  slight  changes  in  the  order 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  practical 
needs  of  the  students  working  in  the  shops. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  a  large  part  of  the 
student's  time  is  devoted  to  subjects  fundamental  to  an  engineer- 
ing course  in  chemistry.  With  the  exception  of  General  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  and  an  elementary  course  in  Metallurgy,  the 
special  courses  in  chemistry  are  postponed  until  the  third  year 
and  the  years  following. 

COOPERATIVE   COURSE   IN   METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

This  course  has  just  entered  upon  its  first  year.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  course  will  be  identical  with  those  of  the  co- 
operative course  in  chemical  engineering.  During  the  remain- 
ing years,  courses  in  chemistry  and  other  engineering  subjects 
will  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  metallurgy. 

Students  who  select  this  course  will  receive  shop  training  in 
foundries,  steel-works  and  other  similar  establishments.  It  is 
contemplated  to  make  the  experience  cover  not  only  the  purely 
metallurgical  department,  but  also  the  related  machine  shop  and 
mechanical  ends.  The  entire  course,  including  shap  experience 
and  university  work,  will  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  training 
men  for  executive  positions  in  metallurgical  works. 


CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING— Four- Year    Course. 
COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  CH. 


I 


■  Subject.  Course.  Exercises  Per  Week,  k 

1  Sem.       II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year. 

Gen'l   Inorganic   Chemistry. .  Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b.      5  5 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry. .  Math.   1    5 

Analytical   Geometry    Math,   i    5 

English    English    1    3  3 

Elementary  German     [  {  French  1    1       o  3 

or  French    I  (  German   1    i 

Descriptive   Geometry    M.  E.  3 3 

Machine  Drawing   M.   E.   1    2 

Freehand  Drawing   C.  E.  2   1  1 

Gymnasium    Phys.   Educ.   1    2  2 

Summer  work  in  outside  shops 
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Subject.  Course.  Exercises  Per  Week. 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Qualitative  Analysis  Ch.  E.  5a,  6a   6                1 

Quantitative  Analysis    Ch.  E.  7b .3 

Metallurgy     Ch.    E.   25b    3 

Differential   and    Integral      i^^    ^         

Calculus    S 

Mechanism     M.  E.  6  3 

Drawing  and  Sketching   , .  . .  M.  E.  7 1 

Strength  of  Materials    Ap.  Math.  2   4 

Physics    Phys.  la,  2a,  21b,  22b  4       '          4 

German  or  French    {  ^^0^  /  . ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i     ' 

Gymnasium Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  work  in  outside  shops 

Junior  Year. 

Elementary  Organic  Chem. ..Ch.  E.  8a,  9a 5 

Physical    Chemistry    Ch.  E.  12   3 

Physical   Chemistry,   Labo-  \q^    £    ^35  o 

Metallurgy    Ch.  E.  14a 5 

Technical  Analysis   Ch.  E.  17   2  3 

Mechanics    of    Engineering. .  Ap.  Math.  1,3   2^/^  V/i 

Machine   Design    M.   E.   13,  14,  17 3  1 

Steam   Engineering    M.  E.  11 2J^  2j4 

Testing  of  Materials    M.  E.  18 1 

Summer  work.  Land  Surv'g..C.   E.  3    4  weeks 

Senior  Year. 

Technical  Inorganic  Chem. ..Ch.   E.   16a    3 

Technical   Organic   Chem.  ...Ch.  E.  18b 3 

Chemical  Engineering  Lab. . .  Ch.  E.  19a 3 

Gas  Engineering   M.   E.  23    2 

Compressed   Air   and    Re-    I  m    p    o-,  o 

frigeration    )      •  

Direct  Current  Machinery. .  .  E.  E.  1   3 

Elec.  Engineering  Lab E.  E.  5   1  1 

Alternating  Current  Mach...E.  E.  12  3 

Thesis    Ch.   E.  23b    4 

Electives  (Six  hours  throughout  the  Senior  Year). 

Adv'd  Organic  Chemistry .  Ch.  E.  20 5 

Laboratory    Ch.  E.  21   2  2 

Adv'd   Inorganic    Chem Ch.   E.   10b    

Laboratory     Ch.  E.  lib 2 

Assaying     Ch.  E.  15a  1 

Geology,  Mineralogy   5  5 

Eonomics     F.conomics  1    2  2 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING— Cooperative  Course. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  CH.  E. 

SUBTECT.  Course.  Exercises 

Per  Alternate  Week. 

First   Year.  ^  ^^^-     "  ^"'^• 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  /  y^^^^    ^    ^  ^ 

Analytical   Geometry    \ 

Chemistry     Ch.  E.  la,  3b   5  5    | 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Ch.  E.  2a,  4b   4  4    ^^ 

Machine  Drawing   M.   E.   1    5    ' 

Descriptive   Geometry    M.  E.  3 5 

Elements  of  Engineering  1  1 

Co-ordination   1    2  2 

History     2  2 

First  Summer  Term. 

Problem  work  in  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Second  Year. 

Calculus    Math.   5    6  6 

Physics,  Lectures   Phys.  la,  21b   6  6 

Physics,  Laboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 3  3 

Metallurgy     Ch.  E.  25   6 

Mechanism M.  E.  6 4 

Drawing    and    Sketching. ..  .M.  E.  7   2 

Elements  of  Engineering   1  1 

Co-ordination  2    2  2 

History 2  2 

Second  Summer  Term. 

Surveying  and  Electrical  Fundamentals. 

Third  Year. 

Qualitative    Analysis    Ch.  E.  5,  6    6     .  2 

Quantitative   Analysis    Ch.   E.   7b    ^ 

English    3  3 

Steam  Engineering   M.  E.  11    5  5 

Mechanical    Laboratory    M.   E.  18    2 

Strength  of  Materials    Ap.  Math.  2   6 

Elements  of  Engineering   1  1 

Co-ordination  3    2  2 

History     2  2 

Third  Summer  Term. 

Tests  of  Machine  Tools,  Cutting  Speeds,  Steam,  Gas  and  Re- 
frigerating Machinery. 
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Subject.  Course.  Exercises 

Per  Alternate  Week. 

Fourth  Year.  ^  s«°^-     "  ^^'^' 

Technical  Analysis   Ch.  E.  17  2  3 

Elementary  Organic  Chem. ..Ch.   E.  8a    5 

Elementary  Organic  Chem.  ..Ch.  E.  9a 3 

Mechanics    Ap.  Math.  1,  3  5  3 

English    English     3  3 

Modern    Language    French  or  German  .  5 

Machine    Design    M.   E.  13    6 

Machine    Design    M.  E.  14,  19 3  3 

Electrical  Machinery   E.  E.  1,  9   5  5 

Electrical   Laboratory    E.  E.  5   2  2 

Co-ordination  4    2  2 

History     2  2 

Fourth  Summer  Term. 
Problem  work  in  Synthetic  Technical  Chemistry.     Thesis. 

Fifth  Year 

Physical  Chemistry   Ch.    E.    12 5  5 

Physical  Chemistry  Lab.    . .  .  Ch.   E.   13    2 

Technical  Analysis   Ch.   E.   17    3 

Technical    Chemistry    Ch.   E.  16,  18 5  5 

Modern   Language    German   or    French.  5  5 

Gas  Engineering    M.   E.   23    5 

Co-ordination   5    2  2 

History     2  2 

Thesis    2  3 


COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry,  Assistant  Professor 

Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch,  Dr.  Upson. 

Assistants:  Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

la.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  non-metals.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  course  to  give  a  delinite  idea  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  general  chemistry  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to 
furnish  a  survey  of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry 
of  the  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  The  subject-matter 
discussed  in  the  combined  lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  is 
illustrated  amply  by  experiments,  charts,  and  specimens.  Course 
2a  forms  an  integral  part  of.  and  must  accompany  Course  la. 
Associate   Professor   Fry  and  Assistants. 

2a.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  labora- 
tory exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.     Each  student 
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performs  a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  Course  la. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Metals.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  considers  chiefly  the  proper- 
ties of  the  metals  and  their  compounds.  Students  who  have 
completed  Courses  la  and  2a  are  eligible  for  this  course.  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  Course  4b.  ■; 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

4b.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — A  series  of 
experiments  complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b. 
Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

5a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  theories  of  solution  to  the  practical  problems 
of   the    analyst.  Dr.    Upson. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory. — This  course  must  ac- 
company Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semes- 
ter the  student  performs  the  most  important  tests  used  in  the 
processes  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  later  work  of  the  course 
will  furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  examination  of 
salts,  minerals,  alloys,  etc.  Dr.   Upson. 

7b.  Quantitative  Analysis,  Laboratory. — An  elementary 
course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  of  chemicals,  ores, 
minerals,  alloys,  etc.,  and  in  the  calculations  of  analytical  chem- 
istry. A  weekly  conference  is  held,  at  which  quantitative 
methods  and  stoichiometrical  problems   are   discussed. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:   Courses  5a  and  6   (first  semester). 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both 
the  aliphatic  and  the  aromatic  series.  This  course  is  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  chemistry, 
in  medicine,  in  biology,  or  in  engineering,  and  serves  as  a  gen- 
eral introduction  for  those  who  intend  to  go  deeper  into  the 
study  of  organic  chemistry.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — This  is  a  course 
of  laboratory  practice,  consisting  of  two  exercises  a  week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of 
Course  8a.  A  number  of  simple  organic  substances  are  made 
with  the  view  to  furnishing,  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible, 
the  largest  variety  of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations. 
Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  3b  and  4b. 
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12.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  A  gen- 
eral introductory  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  during  the 
second  semester.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b. 

13.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week 
during  the  second  semester,  illustrating  the  general  static  and 
dynamic  methods  of  physical  and  electro-chemistry.  This 
course  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  12. 

Professor  Jones. 

14b.  Metallurgy. — Five  periods  a  week  during  the  second 
semester.  The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  refractories, 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in  metallurgi- 
cal calculations.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  foundry  and 
steel  works  processes,  and  excursions  are  made  to  metallurgical 
establishments  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a  and  Physics  1. 

17.  Technical  Analysis. — Two  afternoons  a  week  the  first 
semester;  three  afternoons  a  week  the  second  semester.  The 
course  covers  the  analysis  of  fuels,  cement,  ores,  iron^'  steel, 
alloys,  water,  gas,  fertilizers,  soaps,  foods,  pigments,  and  other 
industrial  products.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  rapid 
methods  employed  in  industrial  laboratories. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Course  7b. 

15a.  Assaying. — One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  first  sem- 
ester. The  course  consists  in  laboratory  practice  in  the  fire 
assay  of  ores  and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Course  7b. 

16a.  Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  impor- 
tant inorganic  chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  plant  equipment  and  costs.      Assistant  Professor  Goettsch, 

Prerequisite:     Courses  5a  and  6. 

18b.  Technical  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon 
selected  organic  chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is 
directed  to  plant  equipment  and  cost§. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  8a  and  16a. 

19b.  Chemical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Three  afternoons 
a  week  during  the  second  semester.  The  course  consists  in  ex- 
periments on  the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  practice  in  metallog- 
raphy and  pyrometry,  and  in  the  laboratory  study  of  selected 
manufacturing  operations.     Collateral   reading  is   required. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  7b,  14,  and  17. 
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20.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  embracing  a 
systematic  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  organic  chem- 
istry, and  treating  of  the  modes  of  formation,  properties,  and 
constitution  of  typical  members  of  the  most  important  classes 
of  organic  compounds.  Five  exercises  a  week  throughout  the 
second  semester.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German  and  French. 

21.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Practice  in 
the  preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  organic  compounds. 
Two  exercises  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Jones. 

Chemical  engineers  who  are  planning  to  go  into  industrial 
work  involving  problems  in  organic  chemistry,  are  advised  to 
take  Course  20  and  two  hours  of  Course. 21  as  electives  during 
their  senior  year.  Those  who  are  expecting  to  pursue  work 
along  inorganic  lines  may  elect  such  courses  as  Advanced  In- 
organic Chemistry  (Courses  10b  and  lib),  or  Assaying  (Course 
15a),  or  courses  in  geology  and  mineralogy  offered  in  the  de- 
partment of  Geology.  Economics,  Course  1,  is  recommended 
as  an  elective. 

32b.  Technical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  course 
intended  to  supplement  the  lectures  on  technical  chemistry.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  course  should  consist  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  prescribed  list  of  chemical  compounds,  but  rather  of 
a  number  of  independent  problems  considering  the  technical 
manufacture  of  important  inorganic  and  organic  chemicals. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  read  the  literature  concerning 
his  individual  problems  and  then  himself  propose  to  the  in- 
structor, for  criticism,  the  method  of  manufacture  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  process  to  be  employed.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  instructor,  the  method  agreed  upon  will  be  tested  in  the 
laboratory,  where  the  appliances  of  the  factory  will  be  utilized 
whenever  possible.  The  work  will  include  the  testing  of  raw 
material  and  finished  product;  the  preparation  of  cost  sheets, 
showing  prices  of  material  used  and  time  spent;  a  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  any  by-products;  and,  in  some 
cases,  the   design  of  a   factory  calculated  for  a  certain  output. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

23b.  Thesis,  Laboratory. — Four  laboratory  periods  a  week 
during  the  second  semester,  devoted  to  the  solution  of  some 
problem  in  technical  chemistry  or  metallurgy,  including  col- 
lateral reading  and  practice  in  bibliography.  This  course  is 
designed  for  senior  students  who  are  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  for  graduation. 

Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor   Goettsch. 

10b.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  exercises  a 
week    during    the    second    semester.      In    this    course    the    less 
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familiar  elements  and  compounds,  and  the  more  recent  theories 
of  inorganic  chemistry  are  discussed. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 
Prerequisite:     Courses  5a,  6,  7b;  omitted  in  1910-11. 

11a.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Three  laboratory  exercises  a 
week  during  the  first  semester.  Preparation  of  specimens  of 
inorganic  compounds.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:   Course  7b. 

25a.  Engineering  Metallurgy. — Four  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods  on  alternate  weeks  during  the  first  semester. 
This  course  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  me- 
chanical, electrical,  and  civil  engineers.  In  the  lectures  the 
combustion  of  fuels  and  the  properties  and  uses  of  iron  and 
steel  receive  chief  emphasis,  while  the  laboratory  work  affords 
practice  in  pyrometry  and  embraces  a  carefully  prepared  series 
of  experiments  on  the  mechanical  and  heat  treatment  of  the 
metals.  Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  3b  and  4b. 

29a.  Practical  Photography. — This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  furnish  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental photographic  processes.  Enough  theory  is  included  to 
insure  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  various  processes 
used.  Laboratory  work  in  the  exposure  and  development  of 
plates  predominates,  followed  by  a  study  of  various  printing 
methods.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  copying,  enlarging,  and  the 
making  of  lantern  slides.     First  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

26.  Summer  Work  (Sophomore). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  descriptive  of  some  subject  of  technical  interest.  An 
account  of  work  done  during  the  summer  in  an  industrial  labo- 
ratory or  works  will,  if  satisfactory,  be  accepted  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  memoir. 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  by 
November  1st. 

27.  Summer  Work  (Junior). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  descriptive  of  some  manufacturing  industry.  The 
memoir  should  be  accompanied  by  a  report  of  work  performed 
in  the  laboratory  or  works. 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  bj' 
November  1st. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  courses  on 
two  distinct  plans.  The  first  is  called  the  Regular  course  and 
is  completed  in  four  years,  the  student  working  in  the  Uni- 
versity each  week  during  the  college  year  and  in  the  shops  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  second  is  called  the  Cooperative  course 
and  is  completed  in  five  years,  the  student  working  alternately 
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in  the  College  of  Engineering  one  week  and  in  a  city  shop  the 
next.  A  description  of  the  Cooperative  plan  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  catalogue. 

The  purpose  of  both  of  these  courses  is,  in  general,  to  aflford 
a    thorough    grounding   in    the   principles    of    pure    and    applied 
science;   to   form  a   broad   foundation   in  all   allied  branches   of 
engineering;  and  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  those  subjects^ 
which  are  needed  by  professional  electrical  engineers.  ^ 

During  the  first  two  years  the  work  in  the  University  is " 
chiefly  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Drafting,  and 
forms  a  basis  for  more  specialized  work  in  later  years.  Begin- 
ning with  the  third  and  junior  years,  specialized  work  is  taken 
up.  Inasmuch  as  the  professional  electrical  engineer  needs  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering,  many  of 
the  technical  subjects  of  the  Mechanical  department  are  included 
in  the  Electrical  course.  Thus  Steam  Engineering  and  Machine 
Design  with  laboratory  work  and  drafting,  together  with  Ap- 
plied mathematics,  are  studied  during  the  third  year.  Also 
Electrical  Machinery  with  laboratory  work  is  taken  up  at  that 
time.  Beginning  with  the  simple  theory  of  Direct  Current 
Machinery  and  Electrical  Measurements,  the  course  leads  on 
to  the  application  of  Alternating  Current  Theory  in  its  most 
complicated  forms.  Each  course  in  Theory  is  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  laboratory  testing  and  experiments,  so  that  theory 
.and  practice  are  combined. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  technical  subjects,  many  cultural 
subjects  are  introduced  throughout  the  course,  subjects  which 
every  man  of  education  should  know;  for  a  professional  engineer 
should  be  a  broadly  educated  man,  capable  of  filling  the  highest 
positions  in  active  life. 

By  the  time  the  student  has  reached  his  senior  year  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  have  chosen  some  particular  line  of  work 
in  which  to  specialize  in  his  profession.  He  will  therefore 
select  his  major  subjects  and  thesis  in  accordance  with  that 
plan,  giving  most  of  his  time  and  efifort  to  his  specialty  during 
his  senior  year. 

The  practical  experience  gained  in  the  city  shops  and  the 
familiarity  with  actual  engineering  practice  secured  through 
frequent  visits  of  inspection  to  the  many  manufactories  in  this 
neighborhood,  taken  in  connection  with  the  scientific  theory 
obtained  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  should  constitute  an 
almost  ideal  course  of  training  for  any  one  who  seeks  to  make 
electrical  engineering  a  life  profession. 

The  curricula  and  details  of  the  courses  are  given  below. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING— Regular  Plan. 

COURSES   REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  E.   E. 

Subject.  Course.  Exercises  Per  Week. 

I  Sem.      II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year. 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry .  .Math.   1    5 

Analytical   Geometry    Math.   1    5 

Chemistry Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b  5  5 

Descriptive  Geometry   M.   E.  3 3 

Freehand  Drawing   1  1 

Machine  Drawing   M.   E.   1 2 

History    '. 1  1 

German  or  French {  German  ^   ■■■■■■■]     3 

English English    1    3  3 

Physical   Education    Phys.    Educ.   1 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 


Sophomore  Year. 

Calculus Math.   5    3                 3 

Physics Physics  la,  21b 3                 3 

Experimental  Physics    Physics  2a,  22b 2                 2 

Mechanism M.   E.  6 2 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.   E.  7 1                 1 

Steam  Engineering M.    E.   11 3                 3 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.   E.   18 1                 1 

Mechanics  of  Engineering. .  .Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Machine  Drawing    M.    E.   9 2 

Metallurgy Ch.   E.  25b 3 

History 1                 1 

English Eng.   2    2 

German  or  French {  ?.Tch"/ .!  l ! ! ; : !  1  ^ 

Physical  Education Phys.   Educ.  2 2                 2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 


Junior  Year. 

Electrical  Machinery   E.   E.  1,  9 3                3 

Electrical   Laboratory    E.   E.  5 1                 1 

Methods   of  Power   Trans-  ^  t^    t^    ..  a 

mission (  ti..    H.   14 4 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.  .  .  Ap.  Math.  1,3 3                 2 

Physics Physics  5,  13 3                  2 

Machine  Design   M.   E.   13,  14,  19 5                 2 

Graphics  of  Mechanics M.   E.   17 2 

Summer  Term,  Land  Surv'g.  C.   E.  3 4  weeks 
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Subject.  ( 

Senior  Year. 

Alternating  Current  Mach . . .  E. 

Dynamo  Design E. 

Elec.  Power  Transmission. ..  E. 
Advanced  E.  E.  Laboratory ..  E. 

Electric  Power  Stations E. 

Gas  Engineering M. 

Advanced  Mechan.  Lab M. 

Mechanical  Power  Stations..  M. 
Advanced  Integral  Calculus. .  Math.  8a 

Differential  Equations   Math.  9b 

Thesis  E.   E.  8  . 


.CURSE. 

Exercises  Per  Week, 

I  Sem. 

II  Sem. 

E.    3 

3 

3 

E.   2 

3 

3 

E.    4 

3 

E.  7 

3 

3 

E.   11  ...  . 

1 

E.   23 

3 

0 

E.   25 

1 

1 

E.   29 

1 

Electives. 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony . .  E.   E.  13 3 

Illumination E.   E.   10 2 

Advanced  Physics   3  3 

Railroad  Construction   C.   E.   10 3 

Steam  Turbines    M.   E.   24 2 

Economics   Economics  1   2  2 

Heating  and  Ventilation M.   E.   30 2 

Geology Geol.  2  5  5 

Electric  Railways 3 

Thermodynamics M.   E.   21 3 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING— Cooperative  Plan. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  E.  E.  || 

Subject.  Course.  p^^  Au"7„'a"Veek.  .1 

First  Year.  ^  ^«°^-     "  ^^"^ 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  )  y^^^^    ^   ^  ■     ^ 

Analytical  Geometry    ) 

Chemistry Ch.   E.  la,  3b 5  5 

Chemistry  Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 4  4 

Machine  Drawing  M.   E.   1 5 

Descriptive   Geometry    M.   E.  3 5 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination 2  2 

History 2  2 

First  Summer  Term. 

Problem   work  in    Industrial    Chemistry   and    Metallurgy. 

Second  Year. 

Calculus Math.   5    6  6 

Physics  Lectures   Phys.  la,  21b 6  6 

Physics   Laboratory    Phys.  2a,  22b 3  3 

Metallurgy Ch.   E.  25 6 

Mechanism M'.   E.   6 4 

Drawing  and   Sketching M.   E.   9 2 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination 2  2 

Biological   History    2  2 
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Subject.  Course,  Exercises 

Per  Alternate  Week. 

Second  Summer  Term.  ^  s^'"-     "  ^em. 

Surveying  and   Electrical  Fundamentals. 

Third  Year. 

Physics Phys.  5    6 

Physics  Laboratory Phys.   13    4 

English 3  3 

Steam  Engineering M.   E.  11 5  5 

M'echanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 2  2 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Co-ordination 2  2 

History r.  . .  2  2 

Third  Summer  Term. 

Tests  of  Machine  Tools,  Cutting  Speeds,  Steam,  Gas  and  Re- 
frigerating Machinery. 

Fourth  Year. 

Electrical  Machinery   E.   E.  1,  9 5  5 

Electrical   Laboratory    E.   E.  5 2  2 

Mechanics Ap.  Math,  la,  3b  ...  5  3 

Machine  Design M.   E.   13 5 

Machine   Drawing  and  [  M.  E.  14,  19 3  3 

bhop  Inspection    ) 

English    3  3 

History 2  2 

Co-ordination   2  2 

Modern  Language   German  or  French..  5 

Fourth  Summer  Term. 

Problem  work  in  Electrical  Machinery.     Thesis. 

Fifth  Year. 

Alternating    Current    Ma-     i  f     p    3  5  5 

chinery )      

Electrical  Laboratory  and    ^  77    t?    «  o  o 

Visits ^  f  ^-   ^-  ^ ^  ^ 

Electrical  Design    E.    E.   2 2  1 

Modern  Language    5  5 

Gas  Engineering   M.   E.  23 5 

Thermodynamics M.   E.  21 5 

Co-ordination 2  2 

History 2  2 

Thesis E.   E.   8 1  2 
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COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  ,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

1.  Direct  Current  Machinery. — Theory  of  magnetic  flux;: 
fundamental  principles  of  direct  current  machinery;  character- 
istics, construction  and  operation  of  dynamos,  motors  and  in- 
struments. Professor  . 

9.     Alternating     Currents. — Alternating     electromotive    force- 
and  current;  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  in  alternating 
current   circuits,   graphical   and   analytical   treatment;   theory   ofij 
the  alternating  current  generator;  polyphase  currents.  j 

Mr.  Wylie. 

5.  Electrical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Use  and  care  oft 
electrical  instruments;  characteristics  of  electric  circuits;  study^ 
of  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel;  operation  of  directt 
current  dynamos  and  motors,  with  tests  for  characteristics,^, 
efficiency  and  losses.  Mr.  Wylie. 

14.  Methods  of  Power  Transmission. — A  critical  examina** 
tion  of  the  methods  of  transmitting  power  moderate  and  longgj 
distances  for  industrial  use.  The  various  mechanical  methodss 
are  compared  with  the  electrical  methods,  and  the  advantagess' 
and  disadvantages  of  each  for  particular  purposes  are  con-- 
sidered  from  commercial  and  economic  standpoints. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

2.  Dynamo  Design. — Principles,  methods  and  data  employedd 
in  the  design  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery.  De- 
sign of  direct  current  dynamo  or  motor  and  transformer  on 
induction  motor  with  specifications  and  working  drawings. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

3.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — Theory,  characteristics^, 
and  performance  of  alternators,  synchronous  motors,  rotary  con-' 
verters,  transformers,  frequency  converters,  induction  motors,, 
and  commutator  motors.  Analytical  and  graphical  treatment  ofl 
transmission  circuits,  containing  resistance  and  inductance;  dis- 
tributed capacity;  distortion  of  wave  shape;  efTect  of  higher 
harmonics;  efficiency  of  polyphase  systems.  Mr.  Wylie. 

4.  Electric  Power  Transmission. — Electric  conductors;  dis- 
tributing systems;  interior  wiring;  long-distance  transmission; 
economy  in  the  design  of  circuits;  line  construction. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

6.  Electric  Railways. — The  railway  motor;  controllers;  roll- 
ing stock  and  equipment;  train  performance;  power  distribution; 
interurban  electric  railways.  Mr.  Wylie. 
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7.  Advanced  Electrical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Measure- 
ment of  power  in  alternating  current  circuits;  experimental  study 
of  characteristics  of  alternators,  transformers;  single  and  poly- 
phase; induction  motors;  rotary  converters,  etc.  Calibration  of 
electrical  instruments;  cable  testing;  photometry  of  incandes- 
cent and  arc  lamps,  with  and  without  reflectors  and  enclosing 
globes.  Mr.  Wylie. 

10.  Illumination. — Principles  of  photometry;  light  sources — 
flame  illuminants,  electric  incandescent  lamps,  electric  arc 
lamps;  shades  and  reflectors;  domestic  illumination;  lighting  of 
large   interiors;   street  lighting;   decorative   illumination. 

Professor . 

11.  Electric  Power  Stations. — The  central  power  station,  lo- 
cation and  general  arrangement;  selection  of  generating  units; 
switch    gear;    station   wiring;    storage    battery.      The    substation. 

Mr.  Wylie. 
This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  M.  E.  29. 

12.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. — A  general  course 
treating  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus; power  transmission  and  distribution;  electric  railway  ap- 
plications. Mr.  Wylie. 

This  course  is  similar  to  Courses  1  and  9,  but  is  adapted 
especially  to  the  needs  of  civil  and  chemical  engineers. 

13.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. — Principles  of  electric  sig- 
naling; modern  telegraphic  methods;  theory  of  telephone;  in- 
struments;  switching  methods;   line  construction   and  testing. 

Mr.  . 

8.  Thesis. — Experimental  study  of  electrical  machines  or 
instruments;  design  of  special  electrical  apparatus;  critical  study 
and  test  of  power  plant;   special  electrical  investigation. 

Professor  ,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

15.  Electrical  Design  (Advanced).  —  A  continuation  of 
Course  2,  attention  being  given  especially  to  the  construction  of 
alternating  current  machinery  and  installations. 

Professor  . 

16.  Alternating  Currents  (Advanced). — This  course  deals 
with  the  more  complex  problems  in  alternating  current  theory 
as  applied  to  inductive  machinery  and  long-distance  power 
transmission.  Professor  . 

17.  Electrical  Research  Laboratory. — The  work  in  this  course 
is  selected  for  each  student,  and  deals  with  the  problems  con- 
nected with  his  major  work.  Professor  . 

SPECIAL   COURSES   IN   ENGINEERING. 

Special  courses  for  young  men  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  some  branch  of  Engineering  and  who  desire  to  be- 
come more  efficient  in  the  advanced  theory  of  their  work,  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  every  fa- 
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cility  will  be  offered  to  enable  such  men  to  obtain  the  special 
work  which  they  desire  without  their  being  candidates  for  the 
Engineering  degrees. 

GENERAL  COURSES. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Slocum. 

1.  Technical  Mechanics. — Morley,  Mechanics  for  Engineers; 
Sanborn,  Mechanics  Problems.  A  course  in  applied  mechanics, 
comprising  Kinematics,  kinetics,  and  statics,  with  technical  appli- 
cations. Sec.  I  (for  Regular  Engineers).  First  semester,  M.,  T., 
Th.,  F.,  8  :30-9  :30. 

Sec.  II  (for  Cooperative  Engineers).  First  semester,  M.  T., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:30-10-30.  Professor  Slocum. 

2.  Strength  of  Materials. — Slocum  and  Hancock,  Text-Book 
on  the  Strength  of  Materials;  Shepard,  Problems  in  the  Strength 
of  Materials.  An  introductory  course  in  the  mechanics  of  ma- 
terials, including  the  fundamental  relations  between  stress  and 
deformation,  tensile,  compressive  and  shearing  stresses,  Hooke's 
law  and  Young's  modulus,  Poisson's  ratio,  modulus  of  rigidity, 
theory,  of  beams,  elastic  curve,  shear  and  bending  moment 
diagrams,  columns,  torsion,  combined  bending  and  torsion, 
curved  pieces,  elements  of  graphical  statics,  arches  and  arched 
ribs,  retaining-walls  and  foundations,  with  numerous  practical 
applications.  Sec.  I  (for  Regular  Engineers).  Second  semester, 
M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :30-9  :30.  Professor  Slocum. 

Sec.  II  (for  Cooperative  Engineers).  Second  semester,  M.,  T.j^ 
W.,  Th.,  F.,   S.,   10:30-11:30.  Professor   Slocum. 


I 


3.  Dynamics. — Goodman,  Mechanics  Applied  to  Engineering 
A  continuation  of  Course  1,  relating  chiefly  to  the  dynamics  of  ro- 
tation, with  applications  to  the  calculation  and  design  of  governors 
and  fly-wheels,  balancing  of  engines,  kinetic  reactions  and  gyroscopic 
forces,  critical  velocity  of  shafts,  friction  and  lubrication,  etc.  Sec. 
I   (for  Regular  Engineers).  First  semester.     Given  with  Course  1. 

Professor  Slocum. 

Sec.  II  (for  Cooperative  Engineers).  Second  semester,  M.,  W., 
F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor   Slocum. 

4a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  modern  treatment  of  analyti- 
cal mechanics,  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in 
engineering  and  physics.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester,  M., 
4  :00-6 :00 ;  Wed.,  4  :00-5  :00.  Professor  Slocum. 

4b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — A  course  in  the 
mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  4a.  The 
course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  Williamson,  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love. 
Second  semester,  M.,  4:00-6:00;  Wed.,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Slocum. 
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6a.     Theory    of    Errors    and    Method    of    Least    Squares. — 

Wright  and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  general 
theory  of  the  adjustment  of  observations,  with  applications  to 
triangulation  and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas  from  experi- 
mental data.    First  semester,  M.,  4:00-500;  Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Slocum. 

5b.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Byerly, 
Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's  theorem  for  the 
development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric  series  is  derived, 
and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investigated.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and  Lame's  functions,  with 
applications  to  problems  in  heat,  electricity,  potential,  elasticity, 
etc.     Second  semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Slocum. 

7.  Seminary. — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in 
some  special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable  for 
publication.  Credit  according  to  work  done.  Hours  by  special  ar- 
rangement. Professor  Slocum. 

ASTRONOMY. 
Professor  Porter. 

2a.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  Manual  of 
Astronomy.  Professor  Porter. 

3b.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy. Professor  Porter. 

For  courses  2a  and  3b,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and 
Calculus  will  be  required.  Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  taken  Course  2a. 

4a.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Investigation  of  the  fundamental 
equations  of  motion  and  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the  posi- 
tions of  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.  Professor  Porter. 

5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observa- 
tions and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book: 
Watson's  Theoretical  Astronomy.  Professor  Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  the  Observatory. 


BIOLOGY. 
Professor  Guyer,  Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

9.  Sanitary  Biology. — Lectures  on  the  biological  principles 
involved  in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engi- 
neer to  solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  specialists'  reports. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  9  is  open  to  all  students. 
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ECONOMICS. 
Professor  Hicks. 

(The  Sinton  Professorship.) 

1.  Economics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  general  view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1)  the 
elements  of  economics:  wealth,  value,  price,  competition, 
monopolization,  production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution 
of  industry  from  local  organization  and  control  during  the 
middle  ages,  through  nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to 
modern  conditions;  and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of 
today.  Professor  Hicks. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Chandler,  Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant 

Professor  McVea,  Assistant  Professor  Van 

Wye,  Mr.  Park. 

1.  English  Composition. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
present  in  a  general  survey  the  elementary  prmciples  of  Eng- 
lish composition  and  to  enforce  them  by  practice  in  writing.  A 
certain   amount   of  reading  in   English   literature   is   required. 

Mr.  Park. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition. — The  first  semester  of 
this  course  is  devoted  to  argumentation.  (For  regular  students 
only.) 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor 
McVea,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition. — This  course  includes 
practice  in  the  writing  and  criticism  of  expository  and  argu- 
mentative compositions.  The  collection  and  use  of  bibliography 
for  long  themes  is  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Some  time 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  literary  types.  (For  Cooperative 
Engineers  only.) 

Mr.  Park. 


GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Fenneman  and  Mr.  Carman. 

1.  Physiography. — A  study  of  processes  affecting  the  earth's 
surface;  topographic  forms,  their  origin,  constant  changes,  and 
classification;  influence  of  geographic  features  on  habitation. 
The  elements  of  meteorology  and  oceanography  are  studied 
briefly.  After  these  principles,  the  several  physiographic 
provinces  of  the  United  States  are  studied  systematically.  Lec- 
tures, W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30.  Laboratory,  Sec.  I,  M.,  2:00-4:00;  Sec. 
II,  W.,  2:00-4:00.  Mr.  Carman  and  Professor  Fenneman. 
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2.  General  Geology. — First  semester,  dynamic,  structural, 
and  physiographic  geology;  second  semester,  elementary  his- 
torical and  economic  geology.  This  course  is  not  open  to  fresh- 
men. Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Laboratory,  T.,  Th., 
2:00-4:00.  Professor  Fenneman. 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods. — The  study  and 
mapping  of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Stu- 
dents work  singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  typewritten 
reports  with  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Second  semester. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  by  agreement  with  each  party.  Credit  for 
work  done.     Course  2  is  prerequisite.  Mr.  Carman. 

7.  Mineralogy. — This  course  embraces  (1)  geometrical  study 
of  crystal  forms  illustrated  by  wooden  models;  (2)  Description 
and  classification  of  minerals,  about  400  species  being  used  in 
laboratory  study;  (3)  determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe 
analysis.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8  :30-9  :30.  Professor  Fenneman. 

9.  Historical  Geology. — The  rock  formations  of  each  geologic 
period,  chiefly  in  North  America,  studied  in  historical  order;  their 
description,  geographic  distribution,  and  explanation;  physical  con- 
ditions and  events  attending  the  formation  of  each  as  known  from 
its  character  and  fossils ;  life  development  and  f aunal  migrations. 
Three  hours ;  to  be  announced.  Mr.  Carman. 

Course  2  is  prerequisite. 

15.  Geologic  Processes. — A  course  for  first-year  engineer- 
ing students.  Thirty  non-technical  lectures  on  the  history  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  Professor  Fenneman. 


GERMAN. 
Professor  Poll,   Assistant   Professor   Lotspeich,  Miss   Schrader. 

1.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  translation  from  German 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man. Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich  and  Miss  Schrader. 

2.  German  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  at  sight,  grammar, 
composition  and  dictation.  Miss  Schrader. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 

3.  German  Composition  (Beginner's  Course). — German  gram- 
mar, conversation  and  practice  in  writing  German. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Courses  2  and  3  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

4o.  Elementary  German  for  Cooperative  Students. — Gram- 
mar, translation  from  German  into  English,  and  elementary  exer- 
cises in  translating  into  German.      Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
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**HISTORY. 
Professor  Whitcomb,  Mr.  Dilworth. 


50.  Ancient  History. — First  semester,  history  of  the  Oriental 
nations,  with  especial  attention  to  institutions,  arts,  and  life  of 
the  people.  Second  semester,  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
the  development  of  Greek  art  and  philosophy;  Roman  law  and 
government.  Professor  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

51.  Medieval  and  Modern  History. — First  semester.  History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  upon  the  social,  economic  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  people.  Second  semester,  the  Reformation, 
the  French  Revolution  and  a  sketch  of  European  conditions  to 
the  present  time.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Hancock,  Assistant  Profegsor  Moore,  Mr.  Kindle, 
Mr.  Trimble. 

1.     Algebra — Trigonometry — Analytical     Geometry. — Selected 

portions  of  Algebra  and  the  elementary  Theory  of  Equations. 
Ashton  and  Marsh,  College  Algebra.  Trigonometry:  Rothrock, 
Trigonometry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the  Car- 
tesian standpoint.  Briggs-Bocher,  Analytic  Geometry;  Ashton  and 
Marsh:  Analytic  Geometry.  Section  I,  Mr.  Kindle;  Section  H,  Mr. 
Trimble. 

3b.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Crockett,  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry.    Rothrock,   Trigonometry.  Mr.  Kindle. 

5.  Calciaius,  Differential  and  Integral. — Osborne,  Calculus; 
Campbell,  Calculus. 

Sec.  I,  Professor  Hancock;  Sec.  II,  Assistant  Professor 
Moore;  Sec.  Ill,  Mr.  Trimble. 

6a.     Advanced   Analytical   Geometry  of  Two   Dimensions. — 

C.  Smith,  Conic  Sections.     Lectures.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

7b.     Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  plane, 

straight  line  and  quadric  surfaces ;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves. 
C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.     Lectures.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  7b  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 


**Under  the  Cooperative  plan  the  course  in  history  is  given  for 
the  entire  five  years  and  includes,  first,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
evolutional  development  of  the  earth  from  a  geological  and  biologi- 
cal standpoint;  secondly,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  industrial  development  of  the  human  race. 
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15.  Theory  of  Equations,  including  Determinants. — Burnside 
and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations.     Lectures. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

8a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Byerly,  Integral  Calculus. 
Lectures.  Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations. — Forsyth,  Differential  Equations. 
Lectures.  Professor  Hancock. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Mr.  Brodbeck. 

Physical  Training  for  Men. — Two  hours'  work  each  week  in 
the  Gymnasium  is  prescribed  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes,  except  students  who  are  giving  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies  (law,  medicine,  or  theology). 
With  them  participation  is  voluntary.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  one  hour  per  week,  is  required  of  all  freshmen. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the 
two  lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the 
required  work.  Appointments  for  the  examinations  should  be 
made  with  the  Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
semester. 

The  work  prescribed  for  these  classes  has  been  arranged 
with  a  view  to  securing  three  main  objects:  health  and  organic 
vigor,  bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage  and  sym- 
metrical development.  The  work  will  consist  of  free  movements 
with  and  without  hand  apparatus,  executed  simultaneously  by 
the  whole  class;  progressive  apparatus  work  in  graded  squads, 
under  trained  leaders;  and  gymnastic  games. 

Credit:  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Mr.    Brodbeck. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives,  Assistant  Professor 
Allen,  Dr.  Carter.    Assistants:  Mr.  Rieman,  Mr.  Lorenz. 

la.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  heat  and 
light,  illustrated  with  experimental  demonstrations. 

Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

21b.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  illustrated  with  experimental  demon- 
strations. Assistant  Professor  Allen, 

2a.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to 
accompany  Course  la. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter  and  Assistants, 

22b.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to 
accompany  Course  21b. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr.  Carter  and  Assistants. 
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5a.     Problems  in  Thermodynamics,  Light  and  Electricity. — 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

13b.     Electrical    Measurements. — Laboratory    exercises    with 
instruments  of  precision.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Ogden,  Dr.  Umphrey  and  Miss  Kiely. 

1.  Elementary  French. — Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar 
and  Reader;  Dumas,  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort;  Malot,  Sans 
Famille;  Labiche,  La  Grammaire;  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.  Com- 
position based  on  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Reader. 

Miss  Kiely. 

2.  Intermediate  French. — First  semester,  Fraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Part  II ;  Francois,  Advanced  French  Prose  Com- 
position; Dictation  and  assigned  reading  from  nineteenth  cen- 
tury writers.  Second  semester,  introductory  study  of  French  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century.  Text-book,  Aubert,  litterature 
frangaise,  premiere  annee.    Dictation  and  composition. 

Assistant  Professor  Umphrey. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  or  its 
equivalent. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 
(Cincinnati  Law  School.) 

The  Board  of  Trustees. 

WILLIAM  H.  ALMS. 
L.  A.  AULT. 
STEPHEN  C.  AYRES. 
EUGENE  F.  BLISS. 
*N.  H.  DAVIS. 
FRANK  F.  DINSMORE. 
TELFORD  GROESBECK. 
THORNTON  M.  HINKLE. 
GEORGE  HOADLY. 
FRANK  J.  JONES. 
THOMAS  H.  KELLEY. 
EDMUND  W.  KITTREDGE. 
LOUIS  KRAMER. 
SIDNEY  D.  MAXWELL. 
THOMAS  B.  PAXTON. 
J.  G.  SCHMIDLAPP. 
RICHARD  H.  WALD. 
JOHN  W.  WARRINGTON. 
JOSEPH  WILBY. 
WILLIAM   WORTHINGTON. 


*Deceased. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  LL.D., 
Dean,  and  G.  H.  Wald  Professor  of  Law  of  Contracts. 

*WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Law. 

HENRY  A.  MORRILL,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus. 

JUDSON   HARMON,   LL.D., 
Professor   of  Law. 

JOHN  R.  SAYLER,  LL.D., 
Professor    of    Law. 

LAWRENCE  MAXWELL,  A.  M.,  LL.D., 

Professor    of    Law. 

ROBERT  C.  PUGH,  LL.B., 
Rufus  King  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law. 

ALFRED  B.  BENEDICT,  A.  B.,  LL.B., 

Professor    of    Law. 

ELDON  R.  JAMES,  B.  S.,  LL.B., 
Professor    of    Law. 

FRANCIS  B.  JAMES,  LL.B., 
Instructor. 

CHARLES  T.  GREVE,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor. 

MOSES  F.  WILSON,  LL.B., 
Instructor, 

MARY  F.  PIATT, 
Secretary. 

HARRY  N.  SMITH,  CHARLES  A.  SAWYER, 
Librarians. 


*Absent  on  leave. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Contracts  and  Damages. — 

Beale's  Cases  on  Damages;  Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts. 
%    Torts.—  Mr.  Rogers. 

Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts  (last  edition). 

3.  Criminal  Law.-  ^^'-  ^reve. 

Beale's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law  (2d  edition)  ;  Beale's  Criminal 
Procedure.  Mr,  Pugh. 

4.  Property. — 

Gray's  Cases  on  Property  (2d  edition).  Mr.  E.  R.  James. 

5.  Pleading. — 

Perry  on  Pleading;  Ames'  Cases  on  Pleading  (2d  edition). 

6.  Domestic  Relations.-*  ^^^    ^reve. 

Smith's    Cases    on    Law    of    Persons;    Selected   Cases   and 
Statutes.  Mr.  Greve. 

7.  Agency. — 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.  Mr.  Benedict. 

SECOND  YEAR.' 

8.  Quasi  Contracts. — 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  Mr.  Rogers. 

9.  Property. — 

Gray's  Cases  on  Property  (2d  edition).  Judge  Sayler. 

10.  Procedure  in  Equity. — The  Rules  in  Equity  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States,  and  selected  Cases. 

II.  Sales—  ^'-  ^■•'^^ 

Williston's  Cases  on  Sales  (2d  edition).      Judge  Harmon. 

11a.     Suretyship. — 

Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship.  Mr.  Rogers. 

12.  Equity  Jurisdiction. — 

Keener's  Cases  on  Equity  Jurisdiction,  Vols.  1,  2  and  3. 

13.  Evidence.-  ^'-  ^"S''- 

Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence.  Judge  Sayler. 

14.  Bankruptcy. — 

Williston's    Cases    on    Bankruptcy    (2d   edition). 

-,_     T  l^r-  Greve. 

15.  Insurance. — 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Insurance.  Judge  Harmon. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

16.  Mortgages  and  Trusts.— 

Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts;  Wyman's  Cases  on  Mortgages. 

Mr.    Pugh. 

17.  Private  Corporations. — 

Smith's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.  Mr.  Rogers. 

18.  Partnership. — 

Burdick's  Cases  on  Partnership.  Mr.  Rogers. 

19.  Carriers. — 

Beale's  Cases  on  Carriers.  Mr.  F.  B.  James. 

20.  Bills  and  Notes.— 

Ames'  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  Judge  Sayler. 

21.  Constitutional  Law. — 

Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Pugh. 

22.  Code  Pleading.— 

Ohio    Code    of    Civil    Procedure;    Selected    Cases    on    Code 
Pleading.  Mr.  Greve. 

23.  Mtinicipal  Corporations. — 

Smith's  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations.  Mr.  Rogers. 

24.  Conflict  of  Laws. — 

Beale's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  Mr.  E.  R.  James. 

25.  Property. —  Mr.  E.  R.  James. 
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FIRST   YEAR. 

Contracts     

JDamages    

Torts    

Criminal  Law   .... 

Property    

♦Common  Law  PI.  . 
fPersons     

Agency    

Practice  Court 


SECOND  YEAR. 


♦Quasi-Contracts     

Property    

Bankruptcy  and  Equity  Pldg. . 

♦Sales    

tSuretyship 

Equity     

Evidence     

flnsurance 

Practice  Court   . .  .  . , 


THIRD    YEAR. 


♦Trusts    

fMortgages     

(l)Corporations    

Carriers     

(l)Partnership    

Bills  and  Notes   

Conflict  of  Laws 

(2)  Property     

Constitutional    Law    

Code  Pleading   

(1) Municipal    Corporations, 

Practice    Court 


Dean  Rogers  . . . 
Dean  Rogers    . . . 

Mr.  Greve   

Mr.    Pugh    

E.  R.  James 

Greve    .... 

Greve     ..  . . 

Benedict    .. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
M'r. 
Mr. 


Judge  Wilson 


Dean   Rogers    . . 
Judge    Sayler    . . 

Mr.   Greve    

Judge    Harmon, 
Dean   Rogers    . . 

Mr.  Pugh   

Judge  Sayler  . . 
Judge  Harmon 
Judge    Wilson. 


Mr.  Pugh   

Mr.  Pugh   

Dean  Rogers  . 
Mr.  F.  B.  James 
Dean  Rogers  . 
Judge  Sayler  . 
Mr.  E.  R.  James 
Mr.  E.  R.  James 

Mr.  Pugh   

Mr.   Greve    . .  . 
Dean    Rogers 
Judge    Wilson. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


11 


11 


10 


10 


10 


11 


10 


10 


*  First  Half.      t  Second  Half.    $  To  follow  Contracts. 

(1)  Corporations    three    hours    a    week    until    finished,    then 
Municipal  Corporations  the  same,  then  Partnership. 

(2)  To  follow  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  during 
the  year,  subject  and  hours  to  be  announced  later. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Graduates  and  matriculates  of  a  college,  academic  or  techno- 
logical, and  graduates  of  a  four  years'  public  high  school,  or  of 
a  private  academy  of  equivalent  standing,  and  holders  of  a 
certificate  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  showing  that  the  applicant's  attainments  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  a  high  school  graduate,  are  admitted  to  the  first-year 
class  without  examination,  on  exhibiting  the  proper  certificate. 
Other  applicants  are  required  to  pass  the  same  examination  re- 
quired of  students  entering  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  by  ex- 
amination. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  required 
to  pass  examinations  on  the  course  of  study  previously  pursued 
in  the  school  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission  or  to 
present  certificates  showing  that  they  have  passed  such  examina- 
tions after  having  done  equivalent  work  in  some  other  law 
school  of  equal  standing, 

TUITION  FEE, 

The  tuition  fee  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree 
is  $100  a  year,  the  first  half  payable  upon  registration,  the  second 
half  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term.  L 

f 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION.  ? 

For  additional  information,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  or  to  the  Dean. 


i 

i 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 
(The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College.) 

STAFF   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Faculty. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  University.  The  Romaine,  Clifton. 

J.  C.  MACKENZIE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Emeritus.  624  W.  Eighth  St. 

CHAUNCEY  D.  PALMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  Emeritus.        Main  and  Forest  Aves.,  Avondale. 

BYRON  STANTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  Emeritus.  931  Dayton  St. 

ALEXANDER  GREER  DRURY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  Emeritus.  836  Lincoln  Ave. 

STEPHEN  COOPER  AYRES,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology,  Emeritus.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

PHILIP  ZENNER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Emeri- 
tus. 14  Glenn  Building. 

The  names  of  the  teaching  staff  are  arranged  by  departments : 

HENRY  McELDERRY  KNOWER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

257  Loraine  Ave.,  Clifton. 
EDWARD  F.   MALONE,  A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Anatomy.  The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

HARRY  LEWIS  WIEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Histology 
and  Embryology.  4540  Glenway  Ave.,  Price  Hill. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and 
Embryology.  2539  Stratford  Ave. 


MARTIN   HENRY   FISCHER,   M.   D.,    Professor  of   Physiology. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 
WILLIAM  H.  STRIETMANN,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

124  Garfield  Place. 
HERBERT  A.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

50  Grolon  Building. 


LAUDER  W.  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 
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HARRY  SHIPLEY  FRY,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 3260  Adams  Ave.,  Norwood. 

EDWARD  B.  REEMELIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

3471  Cheviot  Ave.,  Westwood. 


PAUL  GEPHARDT  WOOLLEY,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Director  of  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of   Medicine.  The   Maplewood,    Clifton. 

WILLIAM  BUCHANAN  WHERRY,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist  of  Laboratory. 

Carolina  Ave.,  Ft,  Thomas. 
CHARLES   GOOSMANN,   M.   D.,   Demonstrator  of    Pathology. 

1309  Walnut  St. 


JULIUS  H.  EICHBERG,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia   Medica,    Pharmacology,   and   Therapeutics. 

55  Groton  Building. 
C.  C.  FIHE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Dietetics  and  Instructor  in  Thera- 
peutics. 1344    Broadway. 
RUFUS    SOUTHWORTH,   A.    B.,    M.    D.,    Instructor   in   Thera- 
peutics.                                                   Fountain  Ave.,  Glendale. 
J.  HENRY  SCHROEDER,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 
WILLIAM  C.  HERMAN,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacolog>\       M 

31  E.  Seventh  St.   '  fl 
H.  KENNON  DUNHAM,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of 
Electrotherapeutics. 

McMillan  and  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 
LOUIS  G.  SCHRICKEL,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  and ' 
Pharmacist  to  Dispensary.  1635  Walnut  St. 


)f 
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FREDERICK  FORCHHEIMER,   M.   D.,   Professor  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts. 
GEORGE  A.  FACKLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

108  Garfield  Place. 
OLIVER  P.  HOLT,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

134  W.  Ninth  St. 
EDWIN   W.   MITCHELL,   A.    B.,   M.   D.,   Clinical    Professor   of 
Medicine.  Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 
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JOHN  ERNEST  GREIWE,  A.  M,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine.  32  Garfield  Place. 

MARK  A.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine.  628  Elm  St. 

HENRY  WALD  BETTMANN,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

ALLAN  RAMSEY,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  ROCKHILL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Medicine.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

C.  C.  Fihe,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 

LOUIS  G.  HEYN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

22   W.    Seventh    St. 

MARION  WHITACRE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

2122  Auburn  Ave. 

OSCAR  BERGHAUSEN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in 
Medicine.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

ROBERT    INGRAM,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor   in    Medicine. 

510  Clark  St. 

WALTER  HENRY  STIX,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine. Lancaster  Building. 

HENRY    LYNDE    WOODWARD,    M.    D.,    Demonstrator    of 
Clinical   Microscopy  in   Medicine. 

The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 


B.   K.    RACHFORD,    M.    D.,    Professor   of    Pediatrics. 

323  Broadway. 

ALLYN   CILLEY   POOLE,  A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Clinical    Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  2906  Woodburn  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills. 

ALBERT  JAMES  BELL,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Profes- 
sor of  Pediatrics.  Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 

FRANK  H.  LAMB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  1109  Second  National  Bank  Building. 

ALFRED  FRIEDLANDER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

HENRY    LYNDE   WOODWARD,   M.   D.,   Clinical    Instructor   in 
Pediatrics.  The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 

MAX  DREYFOOS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in   Pediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  St. 
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ROBERT  STEVENSON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pedia- 
trics. 2921  Woodburn  Ave. 

FRANCES  M.  HOLLINGSHEAD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Pediatrics.  15    Berkshire   Building 


I 


FRANK  WARREN  LANGDON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

5  Garfield  Place. 
HERMAN  HENRY  HOPPE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neur- 
ology. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 
DAVID  I.  WOLFSTEIN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 

Nervous  Diseases.  22  W.  Seventh  St 

J.  L.  Tuechter,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

1406  John   St. 


MEYER  L.  HEIDINGSFELD,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

AUGUSTUS  RAVOGLI,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Der- 
matology and  Syphilology.  5  Garfield  Place. 

ELMORE  B.  TAUBER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

JAMES  W.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology.  7  E.  Eighth  St. 


JOSEPH  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  Professor  of 
Surgery.  19  W.   Seventh   St. 

JOHN  CHADWICK  OLIVER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. Berkshire  Building. 

EDWARD  WOOD  WALKER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.  30  W.  Eighth  St. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CALDWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 32   Garfield   Place. 

HORACE  J.  WHITACRE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

SIMON  PENDLETON  KRAMER,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Surgery.  832  Hutchins  Ave. 

E.  OTIS  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary^ 
Diseases.  19  W.   Seventh  St 

FRANK  FEE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

325  Tusculum  Ave. 
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CARL  HILLER,  M.   D.,  Assistant   Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

HARRY  HAYES  HINES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery.  34  W.  Eighth  St. 

CASPER  F.  HEGNER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building. 

GOODRICH   BARBOUR  RHODES,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Clinical   In- 
structor in  Surgery.  '  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  A.  LANGDALE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

5  Garfield  Place. 

JOHN  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

234  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton. 

DUDLEY  WHITE  PALMER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Surgery.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

DUDLEY  WEBB,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito- 
urinary Surgery.  409  Broadway. 

*E.  S.  MAY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Surgery. 

JOSEPH   L.  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 


ALBERT  HENRY  FREIBERG,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic 

Surgery.  19   W.   Seventh   St. 

ROBERT  CAROTHERS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic 

Surgery.  409  Broadway. 

CHARLES  R.  McCLURE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

Surgery.  19  W.  Seventh  St. 

ROBERT    DANIEL    MADDOX,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor    in 

Orthopedic  Surgery.  32  Garfield  Place. 


E.  GUSTAV  ZINKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

4  W.  Seventh  St. 
WILLIAM    D.    PORTER,   A.   M.,   M.    D.,   Clinical    Professor   of 

Obstetrics.  2527    Gilbert   Ave. 

GEORGE   M.   ALLEN,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Professor  of   Obstetrics. 

2404  Auburn  Ave. 
JAMES  WILLIAM  ROWE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  20  W.  Ninth  St. 


'Absent   on  leave  in  Europe,  1910-11. 
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F.  A.  S.  KAUTZ,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

1222  Walnut  St. 
WILLIAM   O.   PAULI,  M.   D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in   Obstetrics. 

2915  Vine  St. 
WILLIAM   B.   YOUNG,  M.   D.,   Assistant  Clinical   Instructor  in 

Obstetrics.  505  E.  Third  St. 

LOUIS    A.    MOLONY,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Instructor    in 

Obstetrics.  731   W.    Fifth    St. 

WILLIAM    S.    KAUTZ,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Instructor   in 

Obstetrics.  1222  Walnut  St. 


CHARLES     LYBRAND     BONIFIELD,     M.     D.,     Professor     of 

Gynecology.  409    Broadway. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  LEE  REED,  A.  M.,  M.   D.,   Professor  of 

Clinical  Gynecology.  60  Groton  Building. 

JOHN   M.   WITHROW,    A.    M.,    M.    D.,    Professor  of   Clinical 

Gynecology.  22  W.  Seventh  St. 

RUFUS  BARTLETT  HALL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 

Gynecology.  19  Berkshire  Building. 

SIGMAR  STARK,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

Iiy2  E.  Eighth  St. 
JOHN  D.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Cor.  Eighth  and  Elm  Sts. 
GREAR   H.    BAKER,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Instructor   in  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 
JOSEPH  A.  HALL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

19  Berkshire  Building. 
R.  R.  WILKINSON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

668  Rockdale  Ave. 
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ROBERT  SATTLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

DERRICK  T.  VAIL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

24  E.  Eighth  St. 

WALTER  FORCHHEIMER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology.  Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts. 

CHARLES    W.    TANGEMAN,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Professor    of 
Ophthalmology.  20   W.    Ninth    St. 

VICTOR    RAY,    M.     D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Professor   of    Oph- 
thalmology. 30  Groton  Building. 
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WYLIE  McLEAN  AYRES,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

FREDERICK    W.    LAMB,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Oph- 
thalmology. 24  E.  Eighth  St. 

JOHN  RANLY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

936  Clark  St. 

FRANK  B.  CROSS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oph- 
thalmology. 4  W.  Seventh  St. 

CLARENCE   J.    KING,    M.    D.,    Assistant   Clinical   Instructor   in 
Ophthalmology.  Groton  Building. 

MICHAEL  BEHRMAN,  A.  B.,  M.  D,  Assistant  Clinical  Instruc- 
tor in  Ophthalmology.        727  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

JESSIE   SOUTHGATE,   M.   D.,   Assistant  Clinical   Instructor   in 
Ophthalmology.  409  Broadway. 


CHRISTIAN   R.  HOLMES,  M.   D,   Professor  of  Otology. 

8  E.   Eighth  St. 
JOHN    ALBERT   THOMPSON,     B.     S.,    M.     D.,     Professor   of 

Laryngology.  Berkshire  Building. 

SAMUEL  ELLSWORTH  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 

Laryngology  and  Otology.  23  W.  Seventh  St. 

JOHN  WESLEY  MURPHY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 

Laryngology  and  Otology.  4  W.  Seventh  St. 

SAMUEL  IGLAUER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology 

and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

22  W.  Seventh  St. 
WALTER  E.   MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Associate   Professor  of  Laryn- 
gology and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology, 

and  Otology.  Berkshire  Building. 

WADE   THRASHER,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor   in    Rhinology, 

Laryngology,  and  Otology.  Groton  Building. 

G.  A.   HINNEN,  B.   S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology, 

Laryngology,  and  Otology.  8  E.  Eighth  St. 

WILLIAM  MITHOEFER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology.        22  W.  Seventh  St. 
W.    J.    THOMASSON,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Clinical    Instructor    in 

Rhinology,    Laryngology,   and    Otology. 

942  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 
SOPHIA    DAUCH,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Clinician    in    Rhinology, 

Laryngology,  and  Otology.       2924  Vaughn  St.,  Mt.  Auburn. 
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JOHN  HOWARD  LANDIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

2533  Gilbert  Ave. 
,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 

Economics. 
SIDNEY  LANGE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of 

Radiology. 

OFFICERS   OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

President  of  the  University: 
CHARLES  WILLIAM   DABNEY,   Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

Room  No.  10,  McMicken  Hall,  Burnet  Woods. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  College: 
PAUL  G.  WOOLLEY,  B.  S.,  M.  D. . .  College  Building,  Clifton  Ave. 

Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty: 
E.  OTIS  SMITH,  M.  D 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

Supervisor  of  Clinics:                    ^ 
ALBERT  H.  FREIBERG,  M.  D 19  W.  Seventh  St. 

Curator  of  Museum:  ' 

ROBERT  DANIEL  MADDOX,  M.  D 33  Garfield  Place. 

Secretary  of  the   University: 
DANIEL  LAURENCE,  B.  S. 

Room  No.  6,  McMicken  Hall,  Burnet  Woods. 

Clerk  of  the  Medical  College: 
FRANCES  CURRIE College  Building,  Clifton  Ave. 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES. 

1910-11. 

Committee  on  Admission: 

Drs.  *Woolley,  E.  O.  Smith,  Knower. 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  Promotion  and  Student  Affairs: 

Drs.  Woolley,  Langdon,  H.  J.  Whitacre. 
Committee  on  Buildings,  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Apparatus: 

Drs.  Fackler,  Knower,  Eichberg.  ^ 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Schedule:  ^ 

Drs.  Oliver,  Fischer,  Woolley. 
Committee  on  Clinics: 

Drs.  Freiberg,  Sattler,  Greiwe,  Rachford,  Bonifield. 
Committee  on  Publication:  'm, 

Drs.  E.  O.  Smith,  Woolley.      "  *' 


*In    each    committee    the    name    first    given    is    that    of    the 
chairman. 
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CALENDAR  1910-11. 
1910. 

Sept.  1,  Thursday — Sept.  3,  Saturday: 

Inspection  of  preliminary  credentials  by  the  Ohio  State  Board. 
State  Board  examinations  for  entrance. 

Sept.  5,  Monday — Sept.  6,  Tuesday: 

Examinations  in  the  sciences  and  languages  for  entrance. 

Sept.  23,  Friday— Sept.  24,  Saturday: 

Reexamination  in  the  sciences  and  languages  for  entrance. 
Examinations  for  removing  conditions. 

Sept.  26,  Monday— Sept.  27,  Tuesday: 
Days  of  registration. 

Septernber  28,  Wednesday: 

First  semester  begins. 

Sept.  30,  Friday— Oct.  1,  Saturday: 

Examinations  for  removing  conditions. 

Nov.  24,  Thursday — Nov.  26,  Saturday: 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

December  22,  Thursday  (8:30  a.  m.): 
Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1911. 

January  3,  Tuesday: 
Work  resumed. 

Jan.  30,  Monday — Feb.  4,  Saturday: 
First  semester  examinations. 

February  6,  Monday: 

Second  semester  begins. 

February  22,  Wednesday: 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

May  22,  Monday — May  27,  Saturday: 
Second  semester  examinations. 

May  50,  Tuesday: 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

June  3,  Saturday: 

Commencement. 
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MEDICAL  LIBRARIES. 

The  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  contains  at  present  about 
20,000  volumes,  consisting  largely  of  complete  files  of  the  leading 
medical  periodicals  of  the  world.  It  also  contains  a  large  number 
of  the  most  important  encyclopaedic  works  pertaining  to  the 
medical  sciences.  The  library  is  open  daily,  and  its  use  is  free  to 
all  physicians,  students,  and  citizens.  Books  may  be  Removed 
from  the  library  by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  staff 
only. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor James  T.  Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  com- 
prises 1,547  volumes  and  538  pamphlets. 

In  addition,  the  University  Library  has  a  large  collection  of 
scientific  works  for  medical  study. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 

The  Laboratory  of  Histology  and  Embryology, 

are  located  in  the  University  buildings. 
The  Laboratory  of  Pharmacology, 
The  Laboratory  of  Pathology, 
The  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology, 
The  Laboratory  of  Physiology, 
The  Laboratory  of  Surgery,  and 
The  Laboratory  of  Practical  Anatomy 

are  located  in  the  Medical  College  building. 
The  Laboratory  of  Electrotherapeutics 

is  in  the  Dispensary  building. 
The  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Microscopy 

is  in  the  City  Hospital. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1910-11  a  new  laboratory  of 
practical  pharmacology  was  established.  This  laboratory  con- 
sists of  a  large  work-room  fully  equipped  with  chemical  desks 
and  all  the  required  apparatus.  A  lecture-room  and  store-room 
for  supplies  and  specimens  are  adjacent.  Students  also  have 
practice  in  the  pharmaceutical  room  of  the  College  Dispensary. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  (1)  obtain  the  medical 
student's  entrance  certificate  issued  by  the  examiner  for  the 
Ohio  State  Board. 
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2.  He  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted, in  addition  to  the  regular  high  school  work,  a  course 
of  one  year  each  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  and  one 
year's  work  in  a  language  (Latin,  Greek,  or  modern  language); 
or  he  will  be  required  to  take  an  examination  in  each  of  these 
subjects.  (For  a  schedule  of  these  examinations  see  page  241; 
for  the  one-year  preparatory  course  in  these  subjects  see 
page  247.) 

3.  The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  moral  char- 
acter, signed  by  two  physicians  of  good  standing  in  the  state  in 
which  he  last  resided. 

The  following  information  has  been  furnished  by  the  Ohio 
State  Board. 

Sec.  I.    Authority. 

"The  minimum  educational  requirements  for  matriculation  in 
the  medical  colleges  of  Ohio  have  been  established  by  law. 

"The  State  Medical  Board,  in  conformity  with  this  law,  has 
appointed  an  examiner,  and  has  authorized  him  to  issue  certificates 
to  prospective  matriculants. 

Sec.   II.    Certificates, 

"The  certificate  issued  by  the  examiner  has  two  uses : 

"(1)  It  certifies  that  the  holder  has  satisfied  the  minimum 
educational  requirements,  as  fixed  by  law,  for  admission  to  med- 
ical colleges.  It  is  therefore  a  prerequisite  for  matriculation  in 
any  medical  college  of  the  state.  An  applicant  for  admission  to 
a  medical  college  having  entrance  requirements  that  are  higher 
than  the  requirements  for  this  certificate  must:  (a)  secure  this 
certificate,  and  (b)  satisfy  the  registrar  of  that  college  with  ref- 
erence to  all  additional  requirements. 

"(2)  It,  together  with  the  medical  diploma,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Board  by  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  examinations  required  of  all  who  wish  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  also  required  of  practitioners 
of  other  states  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  a  reciprocity  agree- 
ment. 

"These  certificates  are  issued  to  any  applicant 
"(1)   Presenting  acceptable  credentials,  or 
"(2)   Passing  tHe  entrance  examinations. 

FIRST— UPON  CREDENTIALS. 
Sec.  III.    The  Basis  Upon  Which  Certificates  are  Issued. 
"The  credentials  which  may  be  accepted  are  as  follows: 
"(a)  A  diploma  from  an  approved  college  granting  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  an  equivalent. 

"(b)  A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  a  high  school  of 
the  first  grade,  normal  school  or  seminary,  legally  constituted, 
issued  after  four  years  of  study. 
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"(c)  A  teacher's  permanent  or  life  high  school  certificate. 

"(d)  A  certificate  of  admission  by  examination  to  the  fresh- 
man class  of  an  approved  literary  or  scientific  college. 

"An  official  certificate  showing  graduation  and  describing  the 
credits  is  preferred  to  a  diploma. 

"Normal  schools  and  seminaries  are  classed  as  secondary  schools. 

"A  certificate  of  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  an  ap- 
proved literary  or  scientific  college  means  a  certificate  to  such 
class  free  from  conditions.  To  be  acceptable  such  a  certificate 
must  show  that  the  admission  was  by  examination  or  that  at  least 
one  term  of  work  has  been  done  in  residence.  To  be  approved  a 
college  must  maintain  entrance  requirements  and  standing  equal 
to  those  of  the  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.  The  Ohio  colleges  considered  as  of  this 
grade  are  Adelbert,  Antioch,  Buchtel,  Case,  Cincinnati,  Denison. 
Heidelberg,  Hiram,  Kenyon,  Lake  Erie,  Marietta,  Miami,  Mount 
Union,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Ohio  State,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Otterbein,  St. 
John's  (Toledo),  Webster  (Oxford),  Wittenberg,  Woman's  College 
(Cleveland),  and  Wooster. 

"Other  colleges  may  be  added  to  this  list  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Entrance  Examiner  and  the  approval  of  the  State 
Medical  Board. 

Sec.   IV.    Disallowed   Credentials. 

"The  following  credentials  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfying  the 
requirements : 

"County,  city,  or  village  certificates  to  teach  school.  A  teach- 
er's permanent  or  life  common  school  certificate  except  for  such 
units  of  high  school  work  as  it  may  represent. 

"Diplomas  or  certificates  from  high  schools  of  less  than  the 
first  grade. 

"Diplomas  or  degrees  from  normal  schools  or  seminaries  in 
which  less  than  four  years  of  work  has  been  completed. 

''Certificates  from  schools  or  individuals  certifying  that  certain 
work  has  been  done,  when  such  work  has  not  led  to  the  completion 
of  a  course  or  to  the  conferring  of  a  diploma  or  degree. 

"Certificates  from  the  examining  boards  of  other  states. 

Sec.  V.    Data  Required  for  Certificate. 

"The  entrance  examiner  is  authorized  to  issue  a  certificate  cov- 
ering the  minimum  requirements  for  admissifn  to  medical  colleges 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  following  credentials : 

"(1)  Acceptable  official  certificates  covering  the  preliminary 
educational  requirements.  A  blank  certificate  will  be  furnished 
for  this  purpose  if  desired.  All  certificates  must  remain  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  A  census  blank  properly  filled  out.  This  blank  will  be 
supplied  by  the  examiner. 

"(3)  A  postoffice  or  express  money  order  or  a  certified  check 
for  the  required  fee  of  two  dollars,  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  Medical  Board. 


\ 
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SECOND— UPON   EXAMINATION. 

Sec.  VI.    Time  and  Place  for  Holding  Examinations. 

''An  applicant  for  a  certificate  by  examination  may  present  him- 
self to  the  state  entrance  examiner  on  the  first  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  September,  in  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleve- 
land or  Toledo.  Only  one  examination  in  each  year  is  authorized. 
The  place  of  holding  the  examinations  and  other  information  will 
be  supplied  upon  request. 

Sec.  VII.     Subjects  Required  for  Examination. 

"By  resolution  of  the  State  Medical  Board  the  following  is  the 
minimum  standard  for  examination  for  entrance  to  medical  col- 
leges : 

"Foreign  Language — Latin.    Two  units. 

"English — Composition,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature  and 
Classics.     Three  units. 

"History — American  History  or  American  History  and  Civil 
Government.    One  unit. 

"Mathematics — Algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  Plane 
Geometry.    Two  units. 

"Science — Physics,  and  either  Botany  or  Zoology,  and  either 
Chemistry  or  Physical  Geography.     Three  upits. 

''£.r/ra— Additional  subjects  selected  from  the  following  list: 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Physical  Geography,  Civil 
Government,  Ancient  History,  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Eng- 
lish Plistory,  Advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  German,  French, 
Latin.    Four  units. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

"The  following  text-books  will  indicate  the  general  character 
and  scope  of  the  examinations.  Others  covering  similar  ground 
will  be  equally  acceptable. 

"The  preparation  for  the  examination  in  Latin  should  cover 
the  work  usually  presented  in  first  year  Latin  books,  such  as 
Coy,  Collar  and  Daniel,  Tuell  and  Fowler,  or  an  equivalent,  and 
the  first  four  books  of  Caesar.     For  Caesar  any  text  is  acceptable. 

"In  English,  the  purpose  is  to  discover  the  applicant's  ability 
to  use  the  English  language,  his  knowledge  of  its  forms  and  prin- 
ciples, his  proficiency  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization, 
and  his  general  acquaintance  with  its  literature.  He  will  be  asked 
to  write  a  theme  on  some  assigned  subject  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
in  written  composition. 

"Any  of  the  common  texts  in  Rhetoric,  such  as  Genung,  Hart, 
Lockwood  and  Emerson,  or  Gardiner,  Kittredge,  and  Arnold  will 
suffice.  For  English  literature  Halleck,  Pancoast,  or  Moody  and 
Lovett  will  be  acceptable. 

"In  History  read  any  of  the  better  school  histories,  as  Johnson, 
McLaughlin,  Montgomery,  Channing,  Adams  and  Trent;  and  in 
Civics  study  Fiske,  Clark,  Andrews,  Flickinger,  or  Hinsdale. 

"In  Mathematics  any  standard  algebra  or  geometry  will  be  ac- 
cepted. The  examination  in  algebra  will  include  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 
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"In  Botany  such  texts  as  Bailey,  Leavitt,  or  Bergen  are  recom- 
mended.   A  herbarium  is  not  required. 

"In  Zoology  study  Jordan,  Kellogg,  and  Heath's  Animals, 
Dodge's     General  Zoology,  or  Kellogg's  Elementary  Zoology. 

"In  Physiography  (physical  geography)  use  any  standard  text, 
as  Davis,  Tarr,  Redway,  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Cornell,  Appleton, 
or  Dryer. 

"In  Chemistry  use  McPherson  and  Henderson,  Remsen  (Briefer 
course),  Williams,  or  Hessler-Smith  as  a  text  and  McPherson  and 
Henderson  as  a  laboratory  manual. 

"In  Physics  study  Mann  and  Twiss,  Carhart  and  Chute, 
Hoadley,  Gage's  Elements,  or  Wentworth  and  Hill. 

Sec.  VIII.    Grades  Required. 

"Applicants  must  obtain  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent,  with 
no  grade  below  60  per  cent. 

"Those  falling  below  60  per  cent  in  but  two  branches  may  be 
conditioned  in  such  branches. 

"A  notification  of  the  result  of  the  examination  will  be  sent  to 
each  applicant. 

Sec.  IX.    Schedule  of  Examinations. 

Thursday,  September  1,  1910:  , 

8 :30  a.  m.  Literature  and  Classics,  1^  hours. 

9:30  a.  m.  Rhetoric,  1  hour. 

10:30  a.  m.  Composition,  1  hour. 

Recess — 11:30  a.  m.  to  1:00  p.  m. 

1:00  p.  m.  Physics,  IJ^  hours. 

2:30  p.  m.  Botany,  1  hour. 

3:30  p.  m.  Chemistry,  IJ^  hours. 

Friday,  September  2,  1910: 

8:00  a.  m.  Algebra,  1^  hours. 

9  :30  a.  m.  Geometry,  IJ^  hours. 

11 :00  a.  m.  American  History  and  Civil  Government,  1  hour. 

Recess— 12  :00  m.  to  1 :00  p.  m. 

1 :00  p.  m.  Physiography,  1  hour. 

2 :00  p.  m.  Latin  Grammar  and  Caesar,  2  hours. 

4 :00  p.  m.  Zoology,  1  hour. 

Saturday,  September  3,  1910: 

8:00  a.  m.    History,   Physiology,   Civil  Government,  2,  3  or 
4  hours. 

Sec.  X.    Conditions. 

"Conditions  should  be  removed  at  the  next  regular  examina- 
tion. A  condition  cannot  be  made  up  in  a  subject  already  car- 
ried in  Medical  College  as  a  requirement  for  a  degree.  A  certificate 
will  not  be  issued  until  all  conditions  have  been  removed. 
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Sec.  XL    Fee. 

"A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  required  from  each  applicant.  No 
additional  fee  is  charged  for  the  removal  of  a  condition  or  the 
issuing  of  a  certificate. 

"All  requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  State 
Medical  Board,  Columbus,  Ohio,  K.  D.  Swartzel,  Examiner." 

SCHEDULE   OF   EXAMINATIONS   IN   THE   PREMEDICAL 
SCIENCES  AND  LANGUAGES. 

(See  paragraph  2  under  "Requirements  for  Admission,"  page  237 
also  Premedical  Course  on  page  246.) 

Monday,  September  5,  (reexamination,  Friday,  September  23),  1910: 

10:00  a.  m.     Chemistry,  2  hours.    . 
2  :00  p.  m.     Physics,  2  hours. 

Tuesday,  September  6  (reexamination,  Saturday,  Sept.  24),  1910: 

10:00  a.  m.     Biology,  2  hours. 
2:00  p.  m.    Language   (Latin,  Greek  or  modern),  2  hours. 

Those  who  fail  to  pass  the  examination  in  any  of  the  above 
subjects  the  first  time  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  subsequent 
examination  in  that  subject  on  September  23d  and  24th,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  above. 

ADVANCED   STANDING,    GRADUATION, 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION. 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  has  ruled  that  advanced  time 
credit  to  liberal  arts  college  graduates  can  only  be  recognized 
when  the  candidate  has  done,  during  his  academic  course,  the 
science  work  comprised  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course. 
This  ruling  prevents  the  giving  of  advanced  standing,  except  to 
graduates  of  colleges  maintaining  a  definitely  organized  premed- 
ical course,  including  human  anatomy. 

The  Federation  of  Examining  and  Reciprocating  Boards  has 
also  ruled  that  it  will  not  recognize  advanced  time  standing  given 
for  work  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  unless  the  college  gives  one  or 
more  years  of  the  regular  medical  course  and  holds  itself  open 
to  inspection  by  medical  boards.  No  advanced  standing  can  thus 
be  allowed  on  account  of  any  ordinary  literary  or  scientific  de- 
gree whatever. 

Students  who  have  taken,  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  recog- 
nized  by   this    University,   courses    the    full    equivalent    of    similar 
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courses  offered  in  this  medical  college,  and  produce  certificates 
of  this  fact,  need  not  repeat  these  courses  here.  Such  credits  do 
not  entitle  the  student  to  advanced  time  standing;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  rulings  above  cited,  such  subject  credits  for  work  not 
taken  at  a  medical  college  cannot  shorten  the  required  residence 
to  less  than  four  years. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  IN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Students  from  accredited  medical  colleges  may  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  under  the  following  rules : 

1.  They  must  present  satisfactory  evi(j[ence  that  they  have  met 
our  requirements  for  admission  to  a  medical  college.  They  must 
present  evidence  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses 
of  the  same  scope  and  extent  as  the  courses  for  which  they  seek 
credit. 

2.  They  must  present  credentials  from  the  registrar  or  cor- 
responding officer  of  the  medical  college  attended,  showing  that 
they  have  been  registered  medical  students  in  residence  for  the 
time  for  which  credit  is  sought. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  a  whole  or  any  part  of  a 
course,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Registrar,  before  the  sec- 
ond week  in  October,  a  credit  application  blank,  in  duplicate, 
showing  where  the  work  was  done,  the  names  of  the  professors, 
dates  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  course,  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  and  weeks  in  the  course,  the  total  number  of 
lectures  or  quizzes  of  laboratory  or  clinical  work,  and  the  grades 
received  in  it.  This  application  should  be  accompanied  by  certi- 
ficates, supporting  the  above  facts,  from  the  registrar  of  the  col- 
lege or  the  professor  under  whom  the  work  was  done,  by  the  cat- 
alogue or  schedule  of  the  institution,  and  by  note-books  of  the 
student  in  laboratory  courses.  In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  cer- 
tificates, an  informal  examination  may  be  required  on  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  subject.  This  application,  with  the  supporting 
evidence,  will  be  submitted  to  the  professors  in  charge,  who  will 
decide  what  credits  are  recommended.  This  recommendation  must 
then  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  and 
returned  to  the  Registrar,  in  duplicate.  One  copy  will  be  filed 
and  one  returned  to  the  student. 

4.  Any  course  or  part  of  a  course  required  by  this  college 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  covered  by  the  previous  work  of 
the  students  must  be  taken  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  department. 
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GRADUATES   IN   MEDICINE. 

A  graduate  from  another  medical  college  may  obtain  a  diploma 
from  this  college  only  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  He  must  comply  with  the  conditions  for  admission  to  this 
college,  submit  the  required  time  and  subject  credits  from  the 
college  from  which  he  graduated,  as  required  above,  together  with 
his  diploma  (graduates  previous  to  1900  excepted.) 

2.  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  college  one  full  college 
year,  and  take  all  the  courses  not  covered  by  his  subject  credits, 
repeating  such  courses  of  the  fourth  year  as  the  faculty  may  re- 
quire. When  this  has  been  done  he  may  elect  such  additional 
courses  as  he  may  choose. 

3.  The  total  of  all  courses  taken  in  this  college  must  not  be 
less  than  required  of  the  fourth-year  class. 

4.  He  must  pass  examinations  in  all  the  courses  in  which 
he  has  been  found  deficient  and  all  the  regular  examinations  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  conform  to  all  other  requirements  for  grad- 
uation applying  to  the  students  of  this  college. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Graduates  of  medicine  or  others  desiring  to  take  courses  not 
leading  to  graduation  may  be  registered  as  special  students  and 
be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  fitted  to  undertake  with- 
out preliminary  examinations,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  course  and  upon  payment  of  the  fees 
required.  The  work  so  done  may  be  accepted  for  credit  later, 
under  the  rules  of  "Credit  for  Work  in  Medical  Colleges,"  above 
stated. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  A  COURSE. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  shall  be  determined 
by  the  professor  in  charge,  through  examinations,  records  of  at- 
tendance, and  the  work  of  the  student.  To  pass  in  a  course  the 
student  must  comply  with  the  following : 

1.  He  must  have  attended  80  per  cent  of  the  scheduled  lec- 
tures, recitations,  quizzes,  laboratory  periods,  and  clinical  or  other 
appointments  in  the  course. 

2.  He  must  have  received  a  grade  of  75  per  cent. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  may  be  required,  at 
the   discretion   of   his   professor,   to   repeat   his   attendance   upon   a 
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part  or  the  whole  of  the  course,  or  he  may  only  be  reexamined 
after  a  suitable  period  of  study.  If  he  has  failed  in  the  subjects 
covering  300  hours  of  scheduled  time,  reattendance  upon  at  least 
one-half  of  the  work  in  which  he  has  failed  will  be  required,  or 
reexamination.  Attendance  on  vacation  courses  or  private  in- 
struction will  only  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  on  recommendation 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  will  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  and  Promotion  after  the  last 
examination  of  the  session,  and  the  student  will  be  advised  of 
his  standing  within  thirty  days.  Students  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  higher  class  until  they  have  shown  their  fitness  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  lower  class. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  the  admission  of  students 
found  partially  deficient  in  the  previous  year  to  the  higher  class : 

1.  By  the  third  week  in  October  the  student  must  have  passed 
in  every  subject  of  the  class  two  years  below  that  which  he  seeks 
to  enter. 

2.  He  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  class  if  he  is  150- 
hours  behind  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  or  if  he  is 
deficient  in  subjects  amounting  to  300  schedule  hours  in  all.  Pro- 
motions from  one  class  to  another  will,  as  a  rule,  be  made,  only 
at  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  college  year. 

3.  Students  not  promoted  will  be  permitted  to  take  any  courses 
in  the  next  higher  class  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  which 
do  not  interfere  with  the  work  in  which  they  are  conditioned.  The 
total  number  of  courses  taken  (new  and  repeated)  must  not  amount 
to  more  than  4,500  schedule  hours. 

4.  Candidates  for  graduation  failing  in  any  subjects  may  be 
required  to  repeat  their  attendance  in  such  courses  as  the  fac- 
ulty directs.  Those  who  have  failed  in  three  courses  or  more 
must  repeat  their  attendance  on  all  the  courses  in  which  they 
have  failed  and  such  others  as  the  faculty  may  direct.  When 
these  conditions  of  attendance  have  been  satisfied,  reexamination 
will  be  granted  in  one  subject  in  September  or  October;  in  two 
subjects  in  January.  If  the  student  has  failed  in  three  subjects 
or  more,  he  must  take  the  regular  examinations  in  these  subjects 
with  his  senior  class. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

To  receive  a  diploma  from  this  college  the  student  must  com- 
ply with  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  in  re- 
gard to  registration  as  a  medical  student  and  admission  to  the 
college  (as  above  explained). 

2.  He  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  college  rec- 
ognized by  this  University  for  at  least  four  years,  and  his  last 
year  of  residence  must  have  been  in  this  college. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
scheduled  appointments  of  the  courses,  and  have  attained  to  a 
satisfactory  standing  in  all  the  required  courses. 

4.  He  must  have  passed  all  courses  of  the  first  three  years 
before  beginning  his  senior  year. 

5.  He  must  have  discharged  all  his  financial  obligations. 

6.  Diplomas  will  only  be  granted  at  the  regular  examinations 
of  this  college,  when  they  will  be  conferred  upon  the  candidates  in 
person  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

OHIO  STATE  MEDICAL  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  are  given  twice  in  each  year  by  the  State  Med- 
ical Board.  The  dates  are  usually  announced  six  months  in  ad- 
vance. They  usually  occur  in  June  and  December,  about  the 
10th  of  the  month.  Conditions  for  entrance  to  these  examina- 
tions may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  a  preliminary  training  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  a  first-class  high  school  having  a  four-year 
course. 

2.  He  must  have  registered  with  the  Board  of  Ohio  or  some 
other  state  for  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of  exami- 
nation. 

3.  Except  in  cases  of  men  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  have 
completed  in  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  college  all  the  scientific 
work  of  the  first  medical  year,  the  period  of  residence  in  medical 
colleges  must  have  been  four  years. 

4.  He  must  present  a  diploma  of  a  medical  college  recognized 
by  the  Ohio  Board. 
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5.  He  must  pay  an  examination  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the 
Board,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  he  is  not  admitted 
to  examination,  but  is  not  returned  if  he  is  admitted  or  fails. 

Licensure  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  carries  with  it  the  privilege 
of  registering  for  practice  in  certain  other  states,  including  New 
York,  Maryland,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas,  Wyoming, 
West  Virginia,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Other 
states  are  expected  to  be  added  to  this  list  from  time  to  time.  As 
the  regulations  governing  medical  education  and  licensure  to  prac- 
tice in  Ohio,  are  high,  the  permission  to  practice  is  likely  to  be 
effected  in  all  the  states  in  which  the  laws  permit  reciprocity  in 
these  matters.  Details  in  regard  to  the  conditions  in  any  particular 
state  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Board,  at  the  State  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 
OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  has  been  officially  notified  by 
the  Conjoint  Examining  Boards  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  England  that  "it  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
schools  recognized  by  this  Board,  whose  graduates  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  final  examination,  on  producing  the  required  certifi- 
cates of  professional  training  and  of  having  passed  a  recognized 
preliminary   examination   in   general   education."  . 

There  are  but  few  colleges  in  the  United  States  having  the 
recognition  of  the  Examining  Boards  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  England. 


PREMEDICAL  COURSES. 

As  previously  announced,  this  College,  from  and  after  the  fall 
of  1910,  will  demand  in  addition  to  the  high  school  preparation 
required  by  the  State  Medical  Board,  a  year  each  of  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  of  additional  language  study.  Inquiries 
from  high  school  graduates  desiring  to  get  this  additional  prepa- 
ration in  a  single  year  have  led  the  University  to  formulate  a 
course  for  this  purpose.  This  course  can  be  taken  in  two  semesters. 
beginning  in  September  and  ending  in  June. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics,  the 
student  is  advised  to  take  a  course  in  German,  French  or  Latin, 
selecting  preferably  the  language  he  has  studied  in  high  school. 
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Chemistry    Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Biology   Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Physics   Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Language   Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry  Laboratory  2  periods  per  week. 

Biology  Laboratory    2  periods  per  week. 

Physics   Laboratory    2  periods  per  week. 

COMBINED  COLLEGIATE  AND  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

The  fact  that  a  liberal  education  is  necessary  to  the  successful: 
study  and  practice  of  medicine  is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
by  leading  authorities  in  the  profession.  To  enable  students,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years,  a  combined  collegiate 
and  medical  course  has  been  outlined  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  colleges  of  the  University  concerned. 

Under  this  arrangement,  a  student  on  first  being  admitted  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  obtain  permission  from  the  dean  of 
that  college  to  elect  the  premedical  course,  which  is  as  follows : 

First   Year.  ^  Hours  per  Week-^ 

I  Sem.  II  Sem^. 

Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1,  3)    3  3 

Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  Lab.  (2,  4) 2  2 

Gen.   Physics    (1,  21)    3  3 

Gen.  Physics  Lab.   (2,  22)    2  2 

English  Composition    (1)    3  3 

*German  or  French   3  3 

Elective    2  2 

18  18 

Second  Year. 

Qualitative  Analysis   (Chem.  5.) 3 

Qualitative  Analysis  Lab.    (Chem.   6) 2 

Animal  Biology  and  Gen.  Zoology  (1,  3) 3  3 

Animal  Biology  and  Gen.  Zoology  Lab.  (2,  4) 2  2 

♦German  or  French    3  3 

Elective    5  10 

18  18 

*In  case  four  units  in  this  language  are  offered  for  admission- 
to  the  University  the  requirements  in  it  shall  be  regarded  as  ful- 
filled; in  case  two  units  in  this  language  are  offered  the  student  is 
required  to  take  an  additional  three-hour  course  in  it  during  the 
first  year.     Hours -vacated  in  this  way  shall  be  regarded  as  elective.. 
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Third   Year.  ^  Hours  per  Week  — 

I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Organic  Chemistry  (8)    3 

Physiological  Chemistry 3 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab.    (9)    2 

Physiological  Chemistry  Lab 2 

Zoology  (15)    1 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates    ^V7) 2 

Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  Lab 2  « 

Psychology  or  Logic 3  3 

Theory  of  Scientific  Method  (1,  8) 

Elective    7  6 

18  18 

Fourth  Year  (First-year  Medical). 

Embryology  and  Histology  (Biol.  19)    2  2 

Embryology  and  Histology  Lab.    (Biol.  20) 2  2 

Human  Anatomy   ) 

Physiology  Lectures   ««««!>[  ^^-^  «"« 

Physiology  Lab ; 

Elective  in  the  University  if  desired. 
Physical  Chemistry,  Adv.  Organic  Chemistry, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Cell,  Cytology 

(lab.),  etc. 

Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Years. 

See  Second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  regular  Medical  Col- 
lege Schedule. 

Physical  Education  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  and 
second  years. 

FEES. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  who  will  be  at  the  Medical  College  Building  on  regis- 
tration days  to  receive  the  same.    No  fees  will  he  refunded. 

Matriculation  Fee. — All  students  must  pay  a  matriculation  fee 
of  five  dollars,  collectible  but  once,  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the 
College. 

Tuition. — All  regular  students  in  the  Medical  College  are 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $125.00  per  year,  payable  in  installments 
of  $62.50  per  semester,  in  advance,  during  registration  days.  If 
not  paid  during  registration  days,  but  if  paid  within  two  weeks 
succeeding  the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  $70.00  per  semester. 
If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following  two  weeks, 
the  fee  is  $75.00  per  semester,  and  if  not  paid  within  four  weeks 
after  the  last  registration  day,  further  attendance  upon  classes  will 
be  refused.    This  fee  entitles  these  students  to  all  didactic  and  clini- 
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cal  lectures  and  recitations,  except  the  clinics  of  the  City  Hospital, 
which  the  members  of  the  advanced  classes  are  required  to  attend, 
and  for  which  they  pay  an  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Special  students  are  charged  a  proportionate  part  of  the  tuition 
fee,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  taken  and  the  date  of 
payment. 

Breakage  Deposit. — A  deposit  fee  of  ten  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired of  each  student  at  the  opening  of  each  session  as  a  guarantee 
against  breakage  of  apparatus,  instruments,  furniture,  etc.,  to  be 
renewed  by  each  student  whenever  the  breakage  or  damage  amounts 
to  ten  dollars.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
year  after  deductions  for  such  damage  have  been  made. 

Microscope  Fee. — Each  student  must  own  a  microscope  ap- 
proved by  the  professor  of  the  department,  or  rent  one  from  the 
college,  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  session. 

Diploma  or  Graduation  Fee. — Students  who  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  which  must  be  paid  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day 
appointed  for  conferring  the  degree. 

Laboratory  Fee. — A  laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  col- 
lected at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  of  all  students  entering 
in  September,  1910,  and  thereafter  taking  work  in  any  of  the 
laboratories. 

ATHL'ETICS. 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors  during  good 
weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  baseball,  basketball,  tennis, 
and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the  students'  training.  Lessons 
in  boxing  and  fencing  are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this 
form  of  exercise. 

A  large  new  gymnasium  is  being  erected.  It  will  be  ready  by 
the  fall  of  1911,  and  will  be  open  to  students  of  all  the  colleges. 

An  athletic  field  has  recently  been  provided,  and  its  equipment 
is  now  complete.  One  end  has  a  baseball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot- 
ball gridiron.  The  track  is  one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with 
deep  foundation.  A  straightaway  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  extends  in  front  of  the  grand-stand.  The  prox- 
imity of  this  field  to  the  gymitasium  makes  it  a  particularly  valu- 
able addition  to  the  athletic  equipment  of  the  University. 
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All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

HOW   TO   REACH   THE   COLLEGE. 

The  buildings  are  most  conveniently  reached  by  the  College  Hill- 
Main  street  car  line. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  four  sessions,  which  constitute  a  course,  nearly  forty- 
three  hundred  hours  of  work  are  filled;  a  large  proportion  of  these 
are  devoted  to  laboratory  and  clinical  study,  as  indicated  below. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  concerned 
entirely  with  the  so-called  theoretical  branches.  That  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  practical. 
It  is  aimed  to  reserve  the  study  of  the  special  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery  for  the  senior  year  as  far  as  possible. 


SUMMARY  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK. 
(*Based  on  thirty  weeks  to  the  session.) 


t  DEPARTMENT  OF 


Didactic    Laboratory    Clioical      Totai 


First  Year. 

Anatomy  . 
Physiology 
Chemistry  . 


Total. 
Second  Year. 

Anatomy , 

Physiology 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology    . , 

Materia   Medica , 

Chemistry 

Hygiene , 


Total. 


Third  Year. 

Pathology 

Surgical  Anatomy  . 
Physical   Diagnosis 

Medicine 

Therapeutics  .    .    . . 

Surgery  

Obstetrics 

Gynecology 

Pediatrics 

Dermatology  .   .    . . 
Ophthalmology  .   . 
Laryngology   .    .    .  . 


Total . 


90 

120 

75 


285 


30 
90     i 


375 


10 
75 
120 
30 
60 


330 
120 
180 


630 

120 

30 

320 

iso 


650 

30 


160 


24 


20 
180 
24 
200 
30 
45 
50 
20 
15 
15 


420 
240 
255 


915 

150 
120 
380 
114 
255 
30 


1049 


30 

60 

30 

315 

184 

260 

90 

45 

50 

20 

15 

15 


1114 


•As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  session  of  1910-11  a  course  designated  as 
covering  thirty  hours  will  extend  over  thirty-two  weeks. 

tOn  pages  251-260  will  be  found  the  courses  in  detail  embraced  under  the 
department  heads. 
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Didactic 


Fourth  Year, 

Pathology 

Medicine 

Pediatrics 

Neurology 

Psychiatry 

Dermatology 

Surgery  

Orthopedics 

Obstetrics 

Gynecology 

Ophthalmology 

Otology,    Rhinology,    Laryngology 
Medical  Jurisprudence 


Total. 


Total  for  the  Course. 

Anatomy  .   

Physiology 

Chemistry 

Materia   Medica,   Pharmacology,   Therapeu' 

tics 

Pathology 

Medicine 

Pediatrics    

Psychiatry  and  Neurology   

Dermatology    and    Syphilology    

Surgery    (including  Genito-Urinary)  ; 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Obstetrics 

Gynecology 

Ophthalmology 

Otology,  Khinology,   Laryngology    

Hygiene 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Economics  .  .  .  . 


75 

30 

30 

30 

30 

90 

30 

40 

30- 

30 

30 

30 


475 


120 
210 
150 

210 
60 

160 
30 
60 
30 

180 
30 

100 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Total, 


1490 


Laboratory 


30 


450 
150 
360 

40 

380 

60 


30 


1470 


Clinical 


Total 


30 


200 
50 
30 
30 
20 

210 
30 
30 


690 


48 

400 

100 
60 
40 

410 
30 
60 

105 
30 
30 


1313 


30 

275 
80 


50 
300 
60 
70 
90 
45 
45 
30 


1195 


570 
360 
510 

298 

440 

620 

130 

120 

70 

620 

60 

160 

135 

60 

60 

30 


4273 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

LECTURE  AND  LABORATORY  COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

ANATOMY. 

Professor  Knower;  Assistant  Professor  Malone;  Dr.  Wieman; 
Mr.  Peaslec. 


Anatomy  is  studied  in  its  three  main  aspects: 

Embryology,  Histology  or  Microscopic  Anatomy,  and  Gross 
Human  Anatomy. 

1.  Embryology. — An  elementary  course  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work,  acquainting  the  student  with  the  essentials  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  germ  cells,  their  development,  germ  layers,  embryo 
formation,  and  the  origin  and  early  stages  of  the  organs. 

Dr.  Wieman  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 
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2.  Histology — An  extended  course  in  the  microscopic  anat- 
omy of  the  body.  The  minute  structure  of  tissues  and  organs 
is  studied  by  approved  methods,  and  the  best  technical  pro- 
cedures of  making  microscopical  preparation  are  taught.  The 
material  is  chiefly  human.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Dr.  Wieman  and  Mr.   Peaslee. 
The  above  courses  consume  two  hundred  and  seventy  hours. 

3.  Gross  Anatomy. — Practical  study  of  the  human  body  in 
the  dissecting  room,  accompanied  by  lectures,  beginning  in  the 
freshman  year. 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  above  is  continued  and  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  body  completed.  In  this  year  there  is  a  short  course 
giving  the  essentials  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

Professor  Knower  and  Assistant  Professor  Malone. 

The  required  work  in  Gross  Anatomy  covers  at  least  three  hun- 
dred hours. 

4.  Surgical  Anatomy. — In  the  junior  year  lectures  are  given 
in  Surgical  Anatomy,  as  per  page  257,  by  a  member  of  the  sur- 
gical staff. 

5.  Neurological  Anatomy. — A  special  course  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  central  nervous  system  (Human  brain  and  cord)  is  planned 
for  a  few  physicians  who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary 
training.  Professor  Knower. 

Those  interested  in  this  or  other  post-graduate  work  in  anatomy 
are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Professor  Fischer;  Drs.  Strietmann,  Brown. 


For  the  coming  academic  year  only  such  courses  in  physiology 
will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  this  department  as  are  required 
for  graduation  in  medicine,  and  such  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
desires  of  advanced  or  special  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine. 
The  courses  for  medical  students  will  be  given  in  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College  Building;  those  for  special  students  in  the  buildings 
of  the  University  in  Burnet  Woods.  Courses  in  physiology  for 
general  science  students  are  offered  by  the  department  of  biology; 
courses  in  physiological  chemistry  for  general  science  and  medical 
students,  by  the  department  of  chemistry. 

Freshman  Year. 

1.  Medical  Physiology. — The  general  physiology  of  the  cell; 
the  physiology  of  the  blood  and  the  circulation;  the  physiology  of 
respiration ;  the  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve.  A  lecture  and 
conference  course.     First  semester,  sixty  hours. 

Professor  Fischer  and  Dr.  Strietmann. 
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2.  Medical  Physiology. — The  physiology  of  aHmentation ;  the 
physiology  of  absorption  and  secretion;  the  physiology  of  animal 
heat.  A  lecture  and  conference  course.  Second  semester,  sixty 
hours.  Professor  Fischer  and  Dr.  Strietmann. 

3.  Medical  Physiology. — A  laboratory  course  designed  to 
illustrate  the  classical  experiments  upon  which  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  rests.  The  work  is  arranged  to  parallel,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  didactic  work  of  courses  1  and  2.  First  and 
second  semesters,  sixty  hours  each. 

Professor  Fischer  and  Dr.  Brown. 

Sophomore  Year. 

4.  Medical  Physiology. — The  physiology  of  metabolism;  the 
physiology  of  the  ductless  glands;  the  physiology  of  the  spinal 
cord.  A  lecture  and  conference  course.  First  semester,  forty-five 
hours.  Professor  Fischer  and  Dr.  Strietmann. 

5.  Medical  Physiology. — The  physiology  of  the  brain  and 
the  special  senses.  A  lecture  and  conference  course.  Second  semes- 
ter, forty-five  hours.  Professor  Fischer  and  Dr.  Strietmann. 

6.  Medical  Physiology. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  physiology 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  This  course 
parallels  course  5.     Second  semester,  thirty  hours. 

Drs.  Strietmann  and  Brown. 

Research.     . 

7.  Research. — Open  to  any  qualified  person  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  department. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Jones;  Associate  Professor  Fry;  Assistant  Professor 
Reemelin;  and  Instructor  Upson. 

During  the  year  1910-11  the  courses  in  chemistry  will  be  given 
at  the  University.  The  courses  announced  below  will  be  taken  by 
sophomores  and  freshmen. 

Students  who  have  received  full  credit  for  general  inorganic 
•chemistry  and  for  organic  chemistry  may  elect  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  analytical  chemistry  (courses  5a,  6,  7)  or  in  physical 
chemistry  (courses  12  and  13).  These  courses  are  entirely  op- 
tional, but  students  who  can  arrange  to  take  them  are  strongly 
urged  to  do  so. 

For  premedical  courses  in  general  inorganic  chemistry  see  the 
University  announcement  (courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b). 
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8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  First  semester,  thirty  hours.  To  be 
accompanied  by  laboratory  course  9a.  Professor  Jones. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — A  course  of  lab- 
oratory practice  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  course  8a.  . 
A  number  of  simple  organic  substances  will  be  made  with  the  view 
to  furnishing,  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible,  the  largest  variety 
of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations.  First  semester,  ninety  hours. 
Professor  Jones  and  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 

22b.    Physiological   Chemistry. — Among   other    subjects   the 

course  will  take  up  for  discussion  the  nature  of  carbohydrates,  fats, 
and  proteid  substances;  the  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  proc- 
esses of  digestion  and  metabolism;  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  body  tissues,  secretions,  and  excretions,  including  the  methods 
employed  in  their  analysis.  Second  semester,  forty-five  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Instructor  Upson. 

22b.  Physiological  Chemistry  Laboratory. — Laboratory  ex- 
ercises arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures,  ana  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  distinctive  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  fats  and 
proteid  substances.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  learn  the 
application  of  these  tests  to  the  qualitative  detection  of,  and  the 
quantitative  estimation  of,  these  substances  in  body  tissues,  se- 
cretions, and  excretions.  Digestion,  the  analysis  of  gastric  and 
fecal  matter  and  of  urine  will  be  considered  from  the  chemical 
point  of  view.     Second  semester,  ninety  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Instructor  Upson 
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PATHOLOGY  AND   BACTERIOLOGY. 
Professor  Woolley;  Assistant  Professor  Wherry;  Dr.  Goosmann. 

Sophomore  Year. 

1.  Infection  and  Immunity. — Lectures  on  infection  and  im- 
munity, together  with  recitations  covering  the  ground  gone  over  by 
the  students  in  their  laboratory  work,  and  the  special  text-book 
assignments.  The  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course 
2.    First  semester,  twenty-five  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Wherry. 
Course  1  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  qualified 
in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  biology,  and  histology. 

2.  Bacteriology. — The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  pre- 
pares his  own  culture  media,  thus  gaining  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  sterilization.  Representative  types  of  the 
non-pathogenic  and  the  important  pathogenic  organisms  are  studied. 
Pathologic  material  from  the  City  Hospital  gives  the  student  a  first- 
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hand  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  organisms  which  are  pathogenic 
for  man,  and  with  the  methods  of  isolating  and  identifying  them. 
Some  of  the  more  pathogenic  protozoa  are  demonstrated.  First 
semester,  one  hundred  and  forty  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Wherry. 

3.  General  Pathology. — Lectures  in  general  pathology,  with 
especial  reference  to  inflammation,  progressive  and  regressive  cellu- 
lar changes,  tumors,  and  the  causes  of  disease,  and  recitations  cov- 
ering the  ground  gone  over  in  the  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Second  semester,  thirty-five  hours.  Professor  WooUey. 

Course  3  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  4  and  must 
be  preceded  by  courses  1  and  2. 

4.  General  and  Special  Pathology.^— The  basis  of  the  work 
is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  microscopic  work  is  combined  with  a 
study  of  fresh  gross  and  museum  specimens.  Sections  of  diseased 
tissues  are  stained  and  mounted  by  the  student,  who  records  a 
description  of  each  and  makes  drawings  of  them.  All  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body  are  studied  in  this  way,  and  the  various  lesions 
are  discussed  from  cellular,  organic,  and  systemic  standpoints. 
Second  semester,  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours. 

Professor  Woolley  and  Dr.  Goosmann. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

5.  Special  Topics. — During  the  junior  and  senior  years  a 
series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  is  given  to  groups  of  stu- 
dents in  the  laboratories  of  the  City  Hospital.  These  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  and  by  fresh  gross  ma- 
terial.   Thirty  hours.  Professor  Woolley  and  Assistants. 

Course  5  is  not  offered  in  1910-11. 

6.  Post-Mortem  Demonstrations. — ^^The  course  consists  of 
the  demonstration  of  fresh  gross  material  and  of  materials  pre- 
served on  ice.  Autopsies  are  witnessed  by  the  student,  who  is  re- 
quired to  assist  in  making  them  and  to  take  notes  and  record  them 
in  protocols.    Thirty  hours.      Professor  Woolley  and  Assistants. 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  PHARMACOLOGY,  AND 
THERAPEUTICS. 

Professor  Eichberg;  Drs.  Fihe,  Southworth,  Schroeder,  Herman, 
Dunham,  Lange,  Schrickel. 

Sophomore  Year. 

1.  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica.— Lectures  on  general 
pharmacology,  toxicology,  and  materia  medica.    Sixty  hours. 

Professor  Eichberg  and  Dr.  Schroeder. 

2.  Pharmacology  and  Metrology. — Recitations  in  pharma- 
cology and  instructions  in  metrology,  incompatibilities,  and  pre- 
scription writing.     Thirty  hours.  Dr.   Herman. 
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3.  Pharmacology  Laboratory. — The  work  will  consist  of  ex- 
ercises in  gross  pharmacognosy,  plant  histology,  general  reaction  of 
plant  constituents,  metrology,  pharmaceutic  methods  and  prepara- 
tions, dispensing,  incompatibilities,  isolation  of  alkaloids,  study  of 
changes  in  urine  induced  by  drugs,  drugs  on  hemoglobin,  drugs  on 
red  corpuscles,  chemic  antidotes,  and  experiments  which  the  students 
will  conduct  for  themselves  illustrating  the  physiological  and 
toxicological  action  of  the  most  important  drugs.  Twenty-four 
hours.  Professor  Eichberg. 

Junior  Year. 

4.  Therapeutics — Lectures  on  general  therapeutics.  Thirty 
hours.  Professor  Eichberg. 

5.  Therapeutics. — Non-pharmacal  therapeutics  and  recita- 
tions in  general  therapeutics.    Thirty  hours.    Dr.  Southworth, 

6.  Dietetics. — Lectures.     Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Fihe. 

7.  Electrotherapeutics. — Lectures  on  the  principles  of  mag- 
netism and  electricity;  units  and  measurements  of  electricity,  both 
dynamic  and  static;  induced  electricity;  applications  of  electricity  to 
diagnosis;  electrical  apparatus,  coils,  interruptors,  etc.  First  semes- 
ter, fifteen  hours.  Dr.  Dunham. 

8.  Radiology. — Lectures  on  radiology;  considerations  on  the 
physics  of  the  X-Ray;  effect  of  the  X-Ray  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
body;  radio-diagnosis  and  radio-therapeutics.  Second  semester,  fif- 
teen hours.  Dr.  Lange. 

9.  Radiology  and  Electrotherapeutics. — A  practical  course  in 
the  electrotherapeutic  laboratory  of  the  college,  and  in  the  radio- 
graphic department  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.     Forty  hours. 

Drs.  Dunham  and  Lange. 

10.  Pharmacology  Laboratory. — A  continuation  of  course  3. 
Twenty-four  hours.  Professor  Eichberg. 

MEDICINE. 

Professor   Forchheimer;   Associate   Professors   Holt,   Greiwe, 
Brown;  Adjunct  Professor  Bettman;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ramsey;  Dr.  Woodward. 


Junior  Year. 

Infectious  Diseases. — Lectures,  sixty  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Holt. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — Clinical  exercises.     Ten  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Greiwe. 
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3.  The   Diseases  of  the   Stomach,   Intestines,  and  Liver. — 

Lectures.     Fifteen  hours.  Adjunct  Professor  Bettmann. 

4.  Clinical  Microscopy. — The  sputum,  stomach  contents, 
feces,  urine,  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  are  studied  in  health  and 
disease.  Also  pathological  exudates  from  the  eye,  throat,  nose^ 
urethra,  and  body  cavities,  together  with  various  new  formations. 
Sixty  hours.  Dr.  Woodward. 
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Senior  Year. 

5.  The  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs. — Lectures,  sixt3' 
hours.  Professor  Forchheimer. 

6.  The  Constitutional  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Blood, 
Ductless  Glands,  etc.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Associate   Professor  Brown. 

PEDIATRICS. 

Professor  Rachford. 

Senior  Year. 
1.     Diseases  of  Children. — Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

PSYCHIATRY  AND  NEUROLOGY. 
Professors  Langdon  and  Hoppe. 

Senior  Year. 

1.  *Psychiatry. — Lectures,   thirty   hours. 

Professor  Langdon. 

2.  Neurology. — The  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves,  illustrated  by  charts 
and  by  a  large  collection  of  mounted  sections.    Thirty  hours. 

Professor    Hoppe. 

DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Heidingsfeld. 

Senior  Year. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  hyperemias,  inflammations,  hypertrophies, 
atrophies,  new  growths,  tuberculosis,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  the 
skin;  syphilis,  diseases  of  the  nails,  hair,  hair  follicles,  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  with  demonstra- 
tions from  several  hundred  colored  lantern  slides.    Thirty  hours. 

SURGERY. 

Professor    Ransohoff;    Professor    Oliver;    Associate    Professors 

Caldwell  and  Whitacre;  Adjunct  Professors 

Kramer   and   Smith. 

Junior  Year. 

1.  Surgical  and  Applied  Anatomy. — Lectures,  illustrated  by 
demonstrations  on  the  cadaver.     Sixty  hours. 

Associate   Professor   Caldwell. 


*The  course  in  psychiatry  also  embraces  sixteen  or  more 
hours  of  clinical  conferences  in  mental  diseases  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  These  arc  held  at  Longview  State  Hospital,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon,  Superintendent.  Attend- 
ance on,  and  examination  in,  the  subjects  of  these  conferences  is 
obligatory  for  the  senior  class. 
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2.  The  Princi|Jles  of  Surgery. — Wounds,  infections,  diseases 
of  bones,  fractures  and  dislocations,  diseases  of  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  muscles  and  tendons,  nerves,  tumors.  Aseptic  and  anti- 
septic principles.     First  semester,  thirty  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Whitacre. 

3.  Surgical  Laboratory. — Physiologic  surgery,  shock,  anes- 
thesia, hemorrhage,  experimental  infections ;  surgical  technique,  sur- 
gical dressings,  minor  operations.     Second  semester,  thirty  hours. 

Adjunct  Professor  Kramer.    . 

Senior  Year. 

4.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Spine,  Neck,  and  Chest. — Twenty 
five  hours.  Professor   Ransohoff. 
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5.  Surgery  of  the  Abdomen,  Rectum,  and  Anus. — Thirty 
hours.  Professor  Ransohoff. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  and  Mammary  Glands. — Five 
hours.  Professor   Oliver. 

7.  Specific  Urethritis  and  its  Complications;  Surgery  of  the 
Genito-Urinary   Organs. — Thirty  hours. 

Adjunct  Professor  Smith. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 
Professor  Freiberg. 

Senior  Year. 

1.  Orthopedic  Surgery. — Lectures  on  the  etiology  of  de- 
formities. Diagnostic  principles;  principal  chapters  of  special 
orthopedic  surgery.  Illustration  by  stereopticon,  radiograms,  and 
orthopedic  apparatus.     Thirty  hours. 

OBSTETRICS. 
Professor  Zinke;  Assistant  Professor  Rowe;  Dr.  Pauli. 

Junior  Year. 

1.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Pregnancy. — Menstrua- 
tion and  ovulation;  the  diseases  of  the  fetus.  The  changes  within 
the  maternal  organism  and  the  diseases  of  the  new-born.  Mechanism 
and  management  of  labor  and  the  pathology  of  pregnancy.  Lectures, 
sixty  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Rowe. 

Senior  Year. 

2.  Operative  Obstetrics. — Pathology  of  labor;  the  pathology 
of  the  puerperium.     Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

Professor  Zinke. 

3.  Obstetrics. — Recitations.     Ten  hours. 

Dr.  Pauli. 
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GYNECOLOGY. 

Professor  Bonificld. 

Senior  Year. 

1.  Gynecology. — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  general 
considerations  of  gynecologic  etiology.  Diagnosis;  malformations, 
diseases,  and  displacements  of  the  cervix  and  uterus;  disorders  of 
menstruatipn ;  diseases  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  ureters;  injuries 
of  the  perineum;  cystocele  and  rectocele;  prolapse  and  inversion  of 
the  uterus;  endometritis;  diseases  of  the  vulva  and  vagina;  pelvic 
inflammation,  pyosalpinx.    First  semester,  fifteen  hours. 

2.  Gynecology. — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  fibroid 
tumors,  malignant  diseases,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus ;  tumors 
of  the  ovaries,  solid  and  cystic;  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  and 
ovaries;  tubal  pregnancy;  technique  and  after-treatment  of  ab- 
dominal section  for  pelvic  diseases.    Second  semester,  fifteen  hours. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
Professor    Sattler. 

Senior  Year. 

L  The  Pathology  of  Ocular  Lesions. — Lectures  on  the 
pathology  of  ocular  lesions,  supplemented  by  clinical  instruction 
at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  Small  class  demonstrations  in  em- 
bryology and  bacteriology  of  the  eye  and  in  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  and  refraction  work  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
Thirty  hours. 

OTOLOGY,  RHINOLOGY,  AND  LARYNGOLOGY. 
Professors  Holmes  and  Thompson. 

Senior  Year. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Mouth,  Pharynx,  and  Larynx. — Il- 
lustrated by  dry  and  wet  specimens  and  demonstrations  of 
operative  technique.     Lectures.     First  semester,  fifteen   hours. 

Professor  Thompson. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Accessory  Nasal  Sinuses. — Lec- 
tures.   Second  semester,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Holmes. 

HYGIENE. 
Professor  Landis. 

Sophomore  Year. 

1.  The  Hygiene  of  Food. — Transmissible  diseases,  quaran- 
tine, immunity,  and  preventive  inoculation.  Air,  water,  and  soil, 
personal  hygiene;  municipal  hygiene;  disposal  of  refuse  and  dead; 
disinfection.    Thirty  hours. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ECONOMICS. 
Dr.  . 

Senior  Year. 

1.  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Economics. — Origin  of  our 
law  courts  and  procedure ;  introduction  of  testimony ;  expert  wit- 
nesses. Legal  rights  and  duties  of  physicians ;  ethics ;  nature  and 
value  of  evidence  in  cases  of  wounds,  asphyxia,  etc.  Homicide  and 
suicide ;  history  of  the  law  of  insurance,  etc. ;  accident  cases.  His- 
tory of  the  law  of  insanity;  legal  responsibility  in  crime;  con- 
tracts, testamentary  capacity.  Personal  identity.  Business  methods. 
Changes  in  the  human  body  after  death;  post  mortem.  Purposes  of 
organization.  Rape;  pregnancy;  abortion,  infanticide.  Lectures, 
thirty  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
PLAN   OF   INSTRUCTION. 
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Just  as  the  development  of  practical  laboratory  work  marks 
the  evolution  of  teaching  in  the  first  two  years  of  medical  train- 
ing of  this  day,  so  does  the  greater  employment  of  demon- 
strative methods  in  hospital  and  dispensary  indicate  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  curriculum  of  a  modern  school  of  medicine,  in 
its  junior  and  senior  years.  The  Ohio-Miami  M'edical  College 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has,  in  this  respect,  a  wealth 
of  available  material  to  offer  the  student  in  his  third  and  fourth 
years  which  is  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  true  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  clinical  material,  as  is  also  true  of  its  accessibility  to  the 
student.     Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of — 

(a)  Clinical  Lectures. — During  both  semesters  two  hours  of 
clinical  instruction  are  given  daily  by  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  in  the  amphitheater  to  the  junior  and  senior  classes; 
the  hours  are  from  8:00  to  10:00  a.  m.  Similar  clinical  lectures 
are  held  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays;  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  are  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  attends 
this  hospital  on  these  days  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  used  for  practical  instruction  of 
this  section  in  Pathology  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

(b)  Ward  Instruction — The  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
are  permitted,  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Directors,  to  give  vol- 
untary instruction  at  the  bedside,  to  small  classes. 

For  the  purpose  of  bedside  instruction  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  are  divided  into  sections.     Bedside  instruction  is  given 
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by  the  Attending  and  Junior  Attending  Staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  in  the  following  services:  (1)  medical;  (2)  surgical; 
(3)  obstetrical;  (4)  neurological;  (5)  dermatological;  (6) 
orthopedic;  (7)  pediatric;  (8)  gynecological;  (9)  ophthalmo- 
logical;  (10)  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  ^ 

(c)  Dispensary  Instruction. — The  dispensary  of  the  college 
is  utilized  for  this  purpose,  having  a  yearly  attendance  of  about 
16,000  patients  (16,151  in  1909-10).  The  dispensary  opens  at 
3:30  p.  m.  daily.  The  junior  and  senior  students  are  expected 
to  appear  at  4  p.  m.,  by  which  time  the  clinicians  in  charge 
will  have  selected  the  cases  which  are  to  be  used  for  demon- 
stration. The  classes  are  divided  into  sections  which  attend 
the  various  clinics  in  turn,  for  stated  periods.  The  dispensary 
exercise  is  concluded  at  5:00  p.  m. 

HOSPITALS. 

Cincinnati  has  six  large  hospitals.  Of  these  the  largest  is 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  500  beds.  At  the 
present  time  the  stafT  of  this  hospital  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  College.  The 
clinical  material  at  this  hospital  alone  would  amply  suffice 
for  the  thorough  teaching  of  practical  medicine  in  all  of  its 
branches  to  a  large  medical  school.  During  the  college  year 
the  large  amphitheater  of  this  hospital  is  used  for  two  hours 
daily  for  operative  clinics  and  clinical  lectures  to  the  junior 
and  senior  classes.  Six  hours  per  week  are  also  utilized  for 
bedside  teaching  by  the  Attending  and  Junior  Attending  Staff 
of  the  hospital,  the  classes  being  subdivided  into  sections  for 
this  purpose.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  spend  the  entire 
forenoon  of  each  day  during  his  senior  year  in  one  hospital, 
engaged  in  practical  clinical  demonstration.  The  sections  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  attending  the  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days are  given  bedside  instruction  in  this  same  hospital  on 
these  days.  These  sections  constitute  the  classes  for  instruc- 
tion in  Pathology  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  In  addition  to  this,  the  morgue  of 
the  hospital  contains  a  smaller  amphitheater  in  which  the  au- 
topsies are  made  and  the  abundant  pathological  material  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  pathologists  of  the  hospital.  They  give 
instruction  to  sections  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes  thrice 
weekly,  from  10:30-11:30  a.  m.  Instruction  is  of  two  kinds, 
namely: 


i 
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(a)  Autopsy  Technique. — Practical  exercises  for  the  student. 

(b)  Demonstration  in  Gross  Pathological  Anatomy. — Patho- 
logical specimens  and  organs  which  have  been  removed  at 
autopsy  and  preserved  in  the  refrigerator  are  demonstrated  by 
the  Pathologist  or  his  assistants.  Whenever  practicable,  verifi- 
cation and  study  by  means  of  fresh  sections  under  the  micro- 
scope are  made. 

A  separate  part  of  the  laboratory  is  devoted  to  neuro- 
pathology, and  this  department,  too,  commands  an  abundance 
of  material. 

Radiology. 

This  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  is  utilized  for  de- 
monstration of  both  the  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  uses  of 
the  X-Ray.  This  work  is  given  to  the  class  in  sections  and  will 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  to  twenty  hours'  credit.  A  large  number 
of  cases  is  always  available  for  this  purpose.  The  instruction 
is  given  by  Dr.  Sidney  Lange,  Radiographer  of  the  Hospital. 

All  of  the  above  teaching  is  done  in  the  Clinical  and  Patho- 
logical School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  the  faculty  of  which  is  given  below: 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL. 

President,  A.  B.  I  SHAM,  M.  D. 
Vice-President,  BYRON   STANTON,  M.  D. 
Secretary,  C.  L.   BONIFIELD,  M.  D. 

MEDICAL   STAFF. 

President,  B.  K.  RACHFORD,  M.  D. 
Vice-President,  ROBERT  CAROTHERS,  M.  D. 
Secretary,  M.  L.  HEIDINGSFELD,  M.  D. 
Librarian,  E.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  STAFF. 

Physician : 

J.C.  MACKENZIE,   M.   D. 
Neurologist: 

PHILIP  ZENNER,  M.  D. 
Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist: 

C.  D.  PALMER,  M.  D. 
Oculists: 

C.  R.  HOLMES,  M.  D. 

S.  C.  AYRES,  M.  D. 


I 
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VISITING   STAFF. 

Physicians: 

F.  FORCHHEIMER,  M.  D. 
GEORGE  A.  FACKLER,  M.  D. 
JOHN  E.  GREIWE,  M.  D. 
MARK  A.  BROWN,  M.  D. 
E.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.  D. 
OLIVER   P.   HOLT,  M.   D. 

Neurologists: 

H.  H.  HOPPE,  M.  D. 

FRANK  W.  LANGDON,  M.  D. 
Surgeons: 

E.  W.  WALKER,  M.  D. 

JOSEPH  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D. 

JOHN  C.  OLIVER,  M.  D. 

C.  E.  CALDWELL,  M.  D. 

S.  P.  KRAMER,  M.  D. 

H.  J.  WHITACRE,  M.  D. 

Orthopedic  Surgeons: 

A.  H.  FREIBERG,  M.  D. 
ROBERT  CAROTHERS,  M.  D. 

Dermatologists: 

A.  RAVOGLI,  M.  D. 

M.  L.  HEIDINGSFELD,  M.  D. 

Laryngologists  and  Aurists: 

S.  E.  ALLEN,  M.  D. 
J.  W.  MURPHY,  M.  D. 


Oculists. 


ROBERT  SATTLER,  M.  D. 
D.  T.  VAIL,  M.  D. 


Obstetricians: 

W.  D.  PORTER,  M.  D. 
G.  M.  ALLEN,  M.  D. 

Gynecologists: 

CHARLES  A.  L.  REED,  M.  D. 
JOHN  M.  WITHROW,  M.  D. 
RUFUS  B.  HALL,  M.  D. 
SIGMAR  STARK,  M.  D. 


Pediatrists. 


B.  KNOX  RACHFORD,  M.  D. 
ALLYN  C.  POOLE,  M.  D. 
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Pathologist  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories: 
P.  G.  WOOLLEY,  M.  D. 

Dentists: 

H.  C  MATLACK,  M.  D. 

E.  G.  BETTY,  M.  D. 

JUNIOR  VISITING  STAFF. 

Physicians: 

L.  G.  HEYN,  M.  D. 

H.  L.  WOODWARD,  M.  D. 

ALLAN  RAMSEY,  M.  D. 

Neurologists: 

D.  L  WOLFSTEIN,  M.  D. 
ROBERT  INGRAM,  M.  D. 

Surgeons: 

ARCH  L  CARSON,  M.  D. 
CARL  HILLER,  M.  D. 
H.  H.  MINES,  M.  D. 
FRANK  FEE,  M.  D. 
D.  W.  PALMER,  M.  D. 
C  F.  HEGNER,  M.  D. 

Orthopedic  Surgeon: 

J.  L.  RANSOHOFF,  M.  D. 

Laryngolo  gists : 

SAMUEL  IGLAUER,  M.  D. 
G.  A.  HINNEN,  M.  D. 

Oculists: 

VICTOR  RAY,  M.  D. 
JESSE  WYLER,  M.  D. 

Obstetrician: 

ROBERT  W.  THOMAS,  M.  D. 

Pediatrists: 

ALFRED  FRIEDLANDER,  M.  D. 

F.  H.  LAMB,  M.  D. 

Dermatologist: 

ELMORE  E.  TAUBER,  M.  D. 

Gynecologist: 

-*  JAMES  W.  ROWE,  M.  D. 
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HOUSE  STAFF. 

Radiographers: 

SIDNEY  LANGE,  M.  D. 

WM.  M.  DOUGHTY,  M.  D,  Assistant. 
Clinical  and  Pathological  Laboratory  and  Museum: 

W.  B.  WHERRY,  M.  D.  (Assistant  Director). 

GOODRICH  B.  RHODES,  M.  D. 

A.  E.  OSMOND,  M;  D. 

MARION  WHITACRE,  M   D. 

OTTO  V.  HUFFMAN,  M.  D. 

JOSEPH  T.  KENNEDY,  M.  D.  ' 

CHARLES   GOOSMANN,   M.   D. 

OSCAR  BERGHAUSEN,  M.  D. 

EUGENE  S.  MAY,  M.  D. 

GORDON  F.  McKIM,  M.  D. 

HERBERT  BROWN,  M.  D. 

WILLIAM  H.  PETERS,  M.  D. 
Cystoscopist: 

A.  P.  COLE,  M.  D. 

E.  O.  SMITH,  M.  D. 
Resident  Physician  in  Pathology: 

W.  R.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 
Resident  Physician: 

CHARLES  HOWARD,  M.  D. 
Physician   to  the  Branch  Hospital: 

CHARLES  ROCKHILL,  M.  D. 

In  1887  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  au- 
thorized the  organization  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  teaching, 
under  the  title  of  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Since  1896  this  school  has  been  in  affiliation  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  organization  of 
the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  has  brought  it  about  that  al- 
rrost  all  of  those  who  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Clinical  and 
Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  are  at  the  same 
time  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

The  hospital  requires  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for 
the  privilege  of  clinical  instruction  in  this  school.  This  privilege 
is  open  to  all  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students  in  the  city 
who  are  registered  under  the  state  law. 

The  fees  collected  from  the  students  are  used  to  support  the 
hospital  library  and  museum. 
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CLINICAL   AND    PATHOLOGICAL    SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL. 

Amphitheater  Clinics,  1910-1911. 


1 


Oct.  1910 

TO 

Feb.  1911 


8:30 

to 

9:30 


9:30 

to 

10:30 


Brown 
Medicine 


Walker 
Whitacrc 
Kramer 
Surgery 


Porter 
Obstetrics 


Freiberg 
Orthopedics 


Rachford 

Pediatrics 


Hall 

Reed 

Gynecology 


Fackler 

Medicine 


Wbitacre 
Kramer 
Walker 

Surgery 


LaDidoD 
Neurology 


Vail 
Murpby 
Ophthal'gy 
Laryngology 


Heidiogsfeld 
Dermatology 


Forcbbeimer 
Medicine 


February 

TO 

June  1911 


8:30 

to 

9:30 


Hoppe 

Neurology 


Holt 
Medicine 


Poole 
Pediatrics 


9:30 

to 

10:30 


Ransoboff 
Oliver 
Caldwell 

Surgery 


Carotbers 

Orthopedics 


Stark 

Withrow 

Gynecology 


Orel  we 
Medicine 


Mitchell 
Medicine 


Ravogli 
Dermatology 


Oliver 

Caldwell 

Ransoboff 

Surgery 


S.  E.  Allen 
Sattler 
Laryngology 
Ophthal'gy 


G.  M.  Allei 
Obstetrics 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL. 

The  clinical  instruction  of  this  important  hospital  is  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  the  faculty,  as  follows:  Professor  C.  L. 
Bonifield,  President  of  Staff;  Clinical  Professor  Walter  Forch- 
heimer  and  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  Wylie  McL.  Ayres, 
Ophthalmology;  Professor  Ransohoff  and  Clinical  Professors 
Carothers  and  Smith,  Surgery;  Professor  Forchheimer  and 
Clinical  Professor  Greiwe,  Medicine;  Professor  Bonifield  and 
Dr.  Miller,  Gynecology;  Professor  Rachford,  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren; Dr.  Mithoefer,  Otology. 

The  Good  Samaritan  contains  about  one  hundred  beds. 
There  is  also,  as  a  tributary,  an  outdoor  department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital,  adding  materially  to  its  resources.  An 
abundance  of  clinical  material  is  thus  afforded  both  in  the  de- 
partments of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  clinical  instruction 
at  the  bedside  is  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  staff  as  de- 
scribed above.  Three  half  days  of  each  week  are  devoted  to 
clinical  lectures  and  to  bedside  instruction,  which  are  free  to 
students  of  this  college. 

Students  of  this  college  only  are  eligible  for  interneship  in 
the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  There  are  four  positions  filled 
anew  annually. 


OTHER  HOSPITALS  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  is  also  very 
largely  represented  in  the  staffs  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Jewish 
Hospital,  the  German  Deaconess  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
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and  the  Episcopal  Hospital  for  Children.  While  no  regular 
place  in  the  college  schedule  is  allotted  for  clinical  teaching  in 
these  institutions,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  utilizing 
their  large  amount  of  clinical  material.  It  is  expected  that  the 
students  of  the  senior  year  will  be  given  frequent  opportunity 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

LONGVIEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

As  has  been  done  heretofore,  the  course  of  clinical  lectures 
on  mental  diseases  will  be  given  at  Longview  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  from  January  to  April,  1911.  This  course  will  be  given 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Hospital,  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  material  in 
this  hospital  available  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  variety.  Admission  to  these  lectures  is  open 
to  practitioners  and  senior  students.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
schedule  of  the  senior  year  for  attendance  upon  this  course;  it 
is  mandatory  and  entitles  to  credit. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Twenty  interneships  in  the  six  large  hospitals  of  Cincinnati 
are  filled  annually  by  competitive  examination  or  by  appoint- 
ment. At  the  present  time  these  positions  are  practically  re- 
served for  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College. 

COLLEGE  DISPENSARY. 
Professor  Freiberg,  Supervisor. 

The  college  conducts  a  dispensary  for  ambulatory  cases  in 
a  building  devoted  entirely  to  this  purpose,  situated  on  Mc- 
Micken  Avenue,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  college  building. 
The  dispensary  opens  at  3:30  p.m.  daily,  at  which  time  the 
patients  are  examined  and  given  treatment  by  those  in  charge. 
At  the  same  time  suitable  cases  are  selected  for  demonstration 
to  the  juniors  and  seniors,  who  appear  for  this  purpose  at  4:00 
p.  m.  The  third  and  fourth  year  classes  are  divided  into  small 
sections  for  attendance  upon  the  various  departments  of  the 
dispensary.  The  clinical  material  which  is  here  available  is  of 
exceedingly  great  value  and  is  abundant,  since  about  16,000  cases 
were  recorded  during  the  year  1909-10.  Almost  one-half  of  this 
number  were  new  cases.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  and  its 
supervision  are  such  as  to  insure  efficiency  in  teaching. 

The  dispensary  work  is  arranged  as  follows: 
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MEDICINE. 

This  clinic  is  equipped  with  a  waiting-room,  a  small  amphi- 
theater for  fifty  students,  and  a  room  for  clinical  microscopy 
and  chemistry.     Daily.     Drs.   Fayen,   Ingram,  Stix. 

SURGERY. 

This  consists  of  a  waiting-room,  and  a  treatment-room  which 
is  equipped  with  sterilizing  apparatus  and  with  all  means  for 
demonstrating  minor  surgical  operations.  Daily.  Drs.  Cald- 
well, J.  L.  Ransohofif,  Hegner. 

PEDIATRICS. 

This  division  has  a  large  attendance.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  practical  instruction  in  vaccination.  Daily.  Assistant  Clin- 
ical Professors  Friedlander,  F.  H.  Lamb,  Bell;  Drs.  Stevenson,. 
Dreyfoos,  Hollingshead. 

GYNECOLOGY. 
Daily.     Drs.  J.   D.   Miller,   Baker,  Wilkinson. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

This  department  has  a  waiting-room,  a  lecture-room  for 
forty,  and  a  dark-room  in  which  refraction  work  and  ophthal- 
moscopy are  carried  on.  Daily.  Clinical  Professors  Tangeman 
and  Walter  Forchheimer;  Dr.  Ranly. 

EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 

This  is  a  large  clinic  in  which  students  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  many  of  the  minor  operations.  Six  times  per 
week.  Associate  Professors  Iglauer  and  W.  E.  Murphy;  Drs. 
Thrasher,  Hinnen,  Murphy,  Williams,  Thomasson. 

NEUROLOGY. 

Twice  weekly.  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  Wolfstein  and 
Dr.  Tuechter. 

DERMATOLOGY. 
Twice   weekly.      Professor    Heidingsfeld;    Dr.    J.    W.    Miller. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 
Twice   weekly.      Professor   Freiberg;    Dr.    Maddox. 
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GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY. 
Three  times  weekly.     Clinical   Professor  Smith  and  Dr.  Webb. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  very  large  amount  of  material  from 
the  Cincinnati  Branch  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis,  it  has  been 
arranged  to  bring  patients  to  the  dispensary  for  demonstration 
and  instruction.     Once  weekly.     Dr.  Rockhill. 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS. 

The  Laboratory  of  Electrotherapeutics,  which  is  situated  in 
the  main  college  building,  is  utilized  for  instruction  in  this  im- 
portant branch  as  a  department  of  the  dispensary.  X-Ray  ap- 
paratus is  now  installed  in  the  dispensary  building.  Twenty 
hours'  credit  will  be  given  for  this  work.     Dr.  Dunham. 

OBSTETRICS. 

The  College  maintains  an  outdoor  obstetrical  department, 
which  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Kautz,  who  is  assisted  by  Drs. 
Young,  William  S.  Kautz,  Molony,  and  Pauli.  By  means  of  this 
organization  the  College  is  able  to  offer  unusual  facilities  for 
the  study  of  practical  obstetrics,  and  each  senior  student  will 
be  enabled  to  personally  attend  women  in  confinement.  Each 
member  of  the  graduate  class  must  present  written  reports  in 
detail  of  four  cases  of  labor  which  he  has  personally  attended. 
The  city  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  districts  each  one 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  assistant  clinical  instructors 
above  mentioned,  who  will  give  aid  and  instruction  to  students 
attending  cases  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  By  reason 
of  this  organization  an  abundance  of  clinical  material  is  always 
available,  so  that  it  should  he  possible  to  give  the  greater  num- 
ber of  students  even  more  practical  experience  than  is  required 
by  the  College. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,   SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND   PRIZES. 
1910-11. 
Graduate  School. 

A  Fellowship  by  Courtesy  in  Economics  for  1910-11  was 
awarded  to  Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs. 

A  Fellowship  by  Courtesy  in  Physics  for  1910-11  was 
awarded  to   Elliott   Smith, 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History  for  1910-11 
was  awarded  to  Lesley  Henshaw, 

The  Alliance  Frangaise  Scholarship  in  French  for  1909-10 
was  awarded  in  June  to  Carrie  May  Perin. 

The  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History,  established  by  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  Ohio,  was  awarded  for  1910-11  to 
H.  Dora  Stecker. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics  for  1910-11  was  awarded 
to  Edward  G.  Rieman.     (Reappointment.) 

The  Teaching  Fello.wship  in  Botany  for  1910-11  was  awarded 
to  Vernon  Lantis.     (Reappointment.) 

University  scholarships  for  1910-11  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing students  in  the  Graduate  School: 

Louis  K.  Oppitz  (Physics). 
Amelia  A.  Leist  (German). 
Jacob  Pollak  (Philosophy). 
Mary  L.  Shine  (History). 
;  Evelyn  Crady  Adams   (Latin). 

Whittier  Burnet  (Latin). 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA. 

The  following  students  were  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Honorary  Fraternity: 

Marguerite  Susan  Allgaier. 
Archibald  Bernstein. 
Emma  Lucy  Braun. 
Janet  Beggs  Brown. 
Mary  Julia  Detraz. 
Schachne  Isaacs. 
Carrie  May  Perin. 
Martha  Miller  Renner. 
Elizabeth  Anita  Smith. 
Edith  Wagoner. 
Mary  Dunn  Whitfield. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Mildred  Sherbrooke  Hamilton. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
the  following  Seniors: 

Emma  Lisetta  Doerr. 
Hilda  Francesca  Pirman. 
Ruth  Clara  Renner. 
Florence  Santen. 
Pincus  Beck. 

The  twelve  Thoms  Honorary  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
the  following  six  Juniors: 

Cornelia  Pearce  Atkins. 
Alice  Magdalene  Thoennes. 
Sidney  Tedesche. 
Reginald  Charles  McGrane. 
Essie  Viola  Arey. 
Lucie  Elizabeth  Beeler. 

And  to  six  Sophomores,  as  follows: 

Leonora  Neuf¥er. 
Helen  Abigail  Stanley. 
Pauline  Juliane  Haffner. 
Artie  Lawrence  Hartshorn. 
Sara  Millie  Wartchi. 
Emma  Edith  Kirschner. 

The  Julius  Fleischmann  Scholarships  in  the  University,  of- 
fered for  the  year  3910-11,  to  the  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  in  the  accredited  schools  of  the  University  outside  of 
Cincinnati,  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Marie  Cossum,  2535  Melrose  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Elizabeth  Dones,  Elm  St.,  INTadisonville,  O. 

Artie  Lawrence  Hartshorn,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Grace  Elizabeth  Jones,  2215  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Edith  Kirschner,  5145  Main  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Marie  McHenry,  Newport,  Ky. 

Leonora  NeufTer,  Lockland,  O. 

Mary  Louise  Nute,  2202  Lawn  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Mary  Lucile  Richards,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Erna  Lilian  Schneider,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Oscar  F.  See,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Lottie  B.  Wiedemer,  4821  Linden  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

The  Optimist  Club  Scholarships,  offered  for  the  year  1910- 
11,  were  awarded  to  the  following  students  in  the  University: 

Kathcrine  Herbert  Goodman,  Covington,  Ky. 
Edward  Joseph  Lorenz,  Covington,  Ky. 
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PRIZES. 

The  first  Jones  Prize  of  forty  dollars  for  the  best  English 
oration  was  awarded  to  Louis  Leopold  Mann. 

The  second  Jones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  second  best 
English  oration  was  awarded  to  Ralph  A.  Kreimer. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English, 
of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Mary  Dunn  Whit- 
field. 

College  of  Law. 

The  Richard  H.  Wald  Prize,  a  certificate  of  stock  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  Library  Association,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  the  student  making  the  best  record  in  the  subject  of 
Contracts,  was  awarded  to  Carl  Easier. 

The  Faculty  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, was  awarded  to  Leonard  Freiberg. 

Judge  John  R.  Sayler's  Prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Bills  and  Notes,  was  awarded  to  E.  R. 
Moeser. 

Judge  John .  R.  Sayler's  Prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Evidence,  was  awarded  to  Marston 
Allen  and  Charles  A.   Sawyer,  jointly. 

Judge  John  R.  Sayler's  Prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Property,  was  awarded  to  Marston 
Allen. 

The  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  offered  by  the  College  to 
the  student  making  the  highest  average  of  credits  during  the 
three  years'  course,  was  awarded  to  Edgar  R.  Moeser, 

The  prize  of  fifty  dollars  offered  by  the  College  to  the  stu- 
dent receiving  the  next  highest  average  of  credits  for  the  three 
years'  course  was  awarded  to  Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians 
in  hospitals  were  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Charley  Curtis  Jones. 
Charles  P.  Kennedy. 
Eric  Renesch  Twachtman. 
Charles  August  Stammel. 
Marinus  Willett  Conway. 
Clyde  Earl  Shinkle. 
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Joseph  Getelson. 
William  Joseph  Graf. 
William  H.  Nickels. 
John  W.  Daehler. 
Fletcher  Langdon. 
Earl  Ernest  Brock. 


Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 


George  Bernard  Topmoeller. 
Howard  Leigh  Stitt. 
Charles  Kenneth  Ervin. 
Fred.  H.  Harris. 


Jewish  Hospital. 


Gosper  Burton. 
John  Fremont  Hamsher. 
Charles  Henry  Stoffregen. 
Henry  Michie  Schneider. 


Christ  Hospital. 


John  Charlesworth  Littell. 
Louis  Wade  Heizer. 
Louis  Howard  Schriver. 
Joseph  R.  Esterman. 


St.  Mary's  Hospital. 


Joseph  Nathaniel  Hunter. 
David  Adam  Korb. 


German  Deaconess  Hospital. 


Francis  Glenn  Smith. 
George  Piatt  Tyler,  Jr. 


National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ernest  Chester  McCulloch. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

John  Hoadly  Berry. 

City  Hospital,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Oscar  Edwin  Bloom. 
Earl  Eugene  Heath. 
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HOLDERS   OF  FELLOWSHIPS  SINCE  1900. 

Fellowships  by  Courtesy: 

Eliab  Washburn  Coy 1906-07 

Frederick    Alwin    King 1906-07 

Gordon  Woods  Thayer 1908-09 

Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs 1910-11 

Elliott  Smith    1910-11 

D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History: 

George  Washington  Johnson 1900-01 

M'abel  Sara  Carpenter 1901-02 

Alice   McGuffey   Morrill 1902-03,  1903-04 

Isaac  J.    Cox 1904-05 

Frank  P.  Goodwin 1905-Oe 

Helen  L.   Stein 1906-07 

Marie   Paula  Dickore 1907-08 

Henrietta  Marie   Mackzum 1909-10 

Lesley  lienshaw 1910-11 

Alliance  Frangaise  Scholarship  in  French: 

AHce  Wilson    1905-06 

Louis  Selbert    1908-0^ 

Carrie   May   Perin 1909-10 

Colonial  Dames  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History: 

Theodore  T.   Belote    1906-07 

Earl  Francis  Colborn 1907  08 

Edgar  Chew  Sweeney 1908-0^ 

Paul  Philip  Rover 1909-10' 

H.   Dora   Stecker 1910-11 

Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics: 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy 1906-07,  1907-08,  1908-09 

Edward  G.  Rieman 1909-10,  1910-11 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Chemistry: 

Harry  Shipley  Fry 1901-02 

Geoffrey  Arthur   Gray 1902-03 

Ralph   Ballard   Dimmick 1906-07 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Economics: 

Eugene    Ewald   Agger 1901-02 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Biology: 

William   O.    Pauli 1902-03 

M'abel  Spellmire    1903-04 

Joseph   Hughes   Shaw 1904-05- 

Stanley   Rossiter   Benedict 1905-06 

Leon   D.   Peaslee 1907-08,  1908-09 

Louis  W.  Sauer 1907-08,  1908-09 

Vernon  Lantis    1909-10,  1910-11 
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Teaching  Fellowship  in  Philosophy: 

Abraham  Cronbach  1902-03 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  English: 

Arthur  James   Kinsella 1903-04 

Elizabeth  Merrill   1904-05 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Modern  Languages: 

Elsie  Metz 1903-04 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Physics: 

Harry  L.  Wieman  and  Earl  Farnau 1903-04 

Herbert  M.  Hughes 1904-05 

Fellowship  in  Physics: 

William  Bell  Cartmel 1905-06 


I 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1910. 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elliott  Smith 3384  Erie  Ave. 

Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs 702  W.  Ninth  St. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Roy  Beckett 1041  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mary  Julia  Bentley 3471  Evans  Place. 

Whittier  Burnet 3009  Mathers  St. 

Elizabeth  Cabell  Carrington 341  Forest  Ave. 

Edward  Nicholas  Clopper The  Beechwood 

Siegfried  Geismar Albany  Ave. 

Edith  Kreimer 1826  Freeman  Ave. 

Jessie  Little 2872  E.  Montana  Ave. 

Elise  Reis  Loebman 524  Hickman  St. 

Helen  Gibbons  Lotspeich Resor  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Henrietta  Marie  Mackzum ...4612  Carthage  Pike. 

Harriet  Wilson  Lewis  Parker 1432  Pullan  Ave. 

Jonette  Revill 83  W.  Eleventh  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mary  Emma  Rowell .  > 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Joseph  Maccabee  Rubin Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

August  Ruecker 937  M'cPherson  Ave. 

Louis  Selbert 3514  Bevis  Ave. 

Fred  Shaw Caney,  Kan. 

Grace  Florence  Spiegel 820  Laurel  St. 

THE  McMICKEN   COLLEGE   OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Maurice  B.  Abrahams 2  Greenwood  Court. 

Marguerite  Susan  Allgaier 2921  Werk  Road. 

Antoinette  Frances  Bahr 2416  McMicken  Ave. 

Edna  Fannie  Baum 3103   Fairfield  Ave.. 

Alice  Logan  Bell 217  First  Ave.,  Carthage,  O. 

Archibald  Bernstein 819  Richmond  St. 

Israel  Bettan 120  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

Emma  Lucy  Braun 2702  M^y  St. 

Stanley  Farrar  Brewster 3014  Melrose  Ave. 

Audley  Harold  Brown 2120  Fulton  Ave. 

Janet  Beggs  Brown 183  Grand  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 
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Helen  Ormsby  Burns College  Hill,  O. 

Marietta  Belle  Carstens 4432  Hamilton  Ave. 

Lydia  Nugent  Collins 3122  Durrell  Ave. 

Mary  Geneva  Conway 3608  Eastern  Ave. 

Mary  Julia  Detraz 641  June  St. 

Gertrude  Mary  Bowling 611  Crown  St. 

Ernest  Speers  du  Bray 3314  Perkins  Ave. 

Verna  Elsinger 1531  Lincoln  Ave. 

Emma  Katherine  Franzmeier 231  Calhoun  St. 

Gertrude  Abbett  Frederick 3464  Cheviot  Ave. 

Andrew  C.  Gallagher 1733  E.  McMillan  St. 

Mary  Anna  Gerdsen 124  Lyons  St. 

William  von  der  Halben,  Jr 3145  Bishop  St. 

Arthur  Marc  Harris Woodburn  and  McMillan  Sts. 

Ellen  Brown  Harrison 2350  Auburn  Ave. 

Viola  Heise Woodward  Ave.,  College  Hill,  O. 

Lesley  Henshaw 1928  Bigelow  St. 

Edith  S.  Hoffheimer 10  Madrid  Bldg.,  Burnet  Ave. 

Clarence  Lee  Hoffman 379  Terrace  Ave. 

Winnifred  May  Humphreys 1794  Dreman  Ave. 

Schachne  Isaacs 702  W.  Ninth  St. 

Marcella  Edith  Johnston 919  Armory  Ave. 

Stephen  Winchester  Jones 4349  Columbia  Ave. 

Mamie  C.  Keller 3102  Jeflferson  Ave. 

Ralph  A.  Kreimer 520  Howell  Ave. 

Ida  Blanche  Lanz 548  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Hattie  L.  Leimann 2205  Cleaney  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Frances  Tabb  Levi 342  Portland  Ave.,  Riverside. 

Frederick  D.   Lotter 2425   McMicken   Ave. 

Mary  Agnes  Lynch 447  E.  Fifth  St. 

Vera  Louise  McVay Phillips  Place,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Bessie  M'acbrair 5646  Belmont  Ave.,  College  Hill,  O. 

Louis  Leopold  Mann Louisville,  Ky. 

Marie  Elizabeth  Oehler 935  Elberon  Ave. 

Franziska  Opes 2252  Park  Ave. 

Pearl  C.  Oskamp 909  Elberon  Ave. 

Carrie  May  Perin 2254  Wheeler  St. 

Jacob  B.  Pollak 309  Rockdale  Ave. 

Imogene  Poole 1342  E.  McMillan  St. 

Christine   Porter 2527  Gilbert  Ave. 

Lucille  Price Paris,  Ky. 

Adele  Louise  Raschig 618  Prospect  Place. 

Mrs.   O.  J.   Renner University  Court. 

Arthur  Blaine  Robertson 2614  Euclid  Ave. 
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Electa  A.  Rule 2124  St.  James  Ave.  ; 

Hazel  Elizabeth  Ryan 1988  Fairfax  Ave.  ; 

Elizabeth  Anita  Smith 1500  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky.  \ 

Ruth  Alms  Sorgel 3235  Harvey  Ave,  \ 

M^ude  Carlyn  Stephens. 3218  Harrison  Ave.  I 

Alf rida  Anna  Strubbe 2833  Winslow  Ave.  | 

Elsie  S.  Tangeman 2706  Eden  Ave.  ■ 

Irene  Tedesche 2415  Clifton  Ave. 

Maude    Vawter Delhi,    O. 

Edith  Wagoner The  Roanoke,  Clifton. 

Mary  Dunn  Whitfield 2608  Oak  St.,  College  Hill,  O. 

Ernest  William  Wilfert 12  Mercer  Ave. 

THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION.       '^  ' 

*Mollie  Vivian  Heim 259  McCormick  Place. 

Retta  Jacobs 1311  Locust  St. 

Anna  Williamson 4229  Langland  St.  \ 

TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA. 

IN    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

M'arguerite  Susan  Allgaier 2921  Werk  Road. 

Antoinette  Frances  Bahr 2416  McMicken  Ave. 

Marietta  Belle  Carstens 4432  Hamilton  Ave. 

Mary  Julia  Detraz 641  June  St. 

Emma  Katherine  Franzmeier 231  Calhoun  St. 

Gertrude  Abbett  Frederick 3464  Cheviot  Ave. 

Mary  Anna  Gerdsen 124  Lyons  St. 

Winnifred  May  Humphreys 17&4  Dreman  Ave. 

Schachne  Isaacs 702  W.  Ninth  St. 

M'arcella  Edith  Johnston 919  Armory  Ave. 

Mamie  C.  Keller 3102  Jefferson  Ave. 

Hattie  L.  Leimann 2205  Cleanay  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Frances  Tabb  Levi 342  Portland  Ave.,  Riverside. 

Frederick  D.  Lotter 2425  McMicken  Ave. 

Mary  Agnes  Lynch 447  E.  Fifth  St. 

Nanabel  McNelly  (A.  B.,  1907) 241  W.  McMillan  St. 

Marie   Elizabeth   Oehler • 935   Elberon  Ave. 

Ethel  Louise  Outcalt  (A.  B.,  1909) The  Madrid,  Burnet  Ave. 


*Mrs.  Charles  Maris. 


i 
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Carrie    May    Perin Madisonville,    O. 

Harriet  Belle  Reid  (A.  B  .,1909) .  .1815  Williams  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Hazel  Elizabeth  Ryan 1988  Fairfax  Ave. 

Maude  Carlyn  Stephens 3218  Harrison  Ave. 

Alfrida  Anna  Strubbe 2833  Winslow  Ave. 

Elsie  S.  Tangeman 2706  Eden  Ave. 

Maude    Vawter Delhi,   O. 

IN   ART. 

Jessie  Hart  Dodd 114  Wellington  Place. 

Ellen  F  .Guthrie , 1220  London  Ave. 

Laura  Halliday 5450  Hamilton  Ave.,  College  Hill,  O. 

Almira  Jewett  (A.  B.,  1908) 541  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Hilda  B.  Pfaffinger 52  Graham  St. 

Bertha  Rosenstein 3229  Ashland  Ave. 

Doretta  Huston  Schueler 1617  Pullan  Ave. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

David  Goldblatt 641  Richmond  St. 

Frederick  William  Hyndman 324  Mills  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O- 

Charles  Edmund  Kilgour 5651  Hamilton  Ave.,  College  Hill,  O. 

Amor  Edward  Kistner 20  Calhoun  St. 

John  G.  Reinke Boudinot  Ave. 

Hoyes  Reiter Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 
Charles  B.  Jahnke 29  Mulberry  St. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER. 

Earl  Bess Hamilton,  O. 

Wilson  Jewett  Buvinger No.  7  The  Nelson  Flats. 

Charles    Holzwarth 2372   Victor   Ave. 

Edward  Herman  Kinker 3119  Borrman  Ave. 

Henry  Frederick  Koenig 2846  May  St. 

Julian  Maas 319  Rockdale  Ave. 

Gustave  Schuessler 2541  Vine  St. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER. 

Charles  S.  Andrew 2600  Shaw  Ave. 

Ralph  Blaine  Kersey 317  Jackson  St.,  Carthage,  O. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

Henry  E.  Beebe,  Jr Sidney,  O 

Howard   Landis   Bevis,  A.   B Cincinnati 

Bernard    Cox    Bowen,    A.    B Cincinnati 

Leonard  Jacob  Crawford,  Jr.,  A.  B Ft.  Thomas,  Ky 

Michael  J.  Dosch,  A.  B Tell  City,  Ind 

John  V.  Dye   Eaton,  O 

Robert  Campbell  Dye  Eaton,  O 

Edwin  W.  Franks   Cincinnati 

Thomas  M.  Gregory   Cincinnati 

William  H.  Harrison,  Ph.  B Cincinnati 

Edward  L.  Hayes   Lawrenceburg,  Ind 

Elmer   R.   Heisel    Cincinnati 

Nicholas  John  Hoban,  Jr.,  A.  M Cincinnati 

Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs,  Ph.  D Cincinnati 

Harry  Joseph  Koehler,  Jr Hamilton,  O 

Wallace  C.  Lee Campbellsburg,  Ky 

Carl  B.  Lehman,  Ph.  B Spring  Dale,  O 

Edgar  R.  Moeser,  A.  B Zanesville,  O 

Theodore  Thomas  Nunn,  Jr Hartwell,  O 

Loren  Earl  Orr    Cincinnati 

Frank  A.  Ralston,  A.  B Macomb,  111 

Edwin  Porter  Ransom Covington,  Ky 

Harry  Lester  Risinger  Eaton,  O 

Thomas  Kirby  Schmuck,  A.  B Cincinnati 

William  Hughes  Shepard,  B.  S Wyoming.O 

Charles  F.  Tatgenhorst,  Jr Cincinnati 

Benjamin  L.  Waddle    Somerset,  Ky. 

Charles  Edgar  Weber  Carthage,  O. 

Eldon  James  Wright  Newport,  Ky. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 

John  Hoadly  Berry  Hillsboro,  O. 

Oscar  Edwin  Bloom   Aurora,  Ind. 

Earl  Ernest  Brock  Jeffersonville,  O. 

Cosper  Burton   Aid,  O. 

Marinus  Willett  Conway   Cincinnati 

Charles  Kenneth  Ervin  Greenfield,  0. 

Joseph  R.  Esterman   Cincinnati 

John  Montfort  Finney,  A.  B Cedarville,  O. 

John  Daniel  Fonts   West  Alexandria,  O. 
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Rizgallah  Gaballah   Miniah,  Egypt 

Joseph    Getelson    Cincinnati 

William  Joseph  Graf,  A.  B Cincinnati 

Oliver   Harrison   Griffith    Cincinnati 

John  Fremont  Hamsher,  A.  B St.  Paris,  O. 

George  Hart  Hansell,  A.  B Guilford,  Ind. 

Fred   H.    Harris Rising  Sun,    Ind. 

Earl  Eugene  Heath Vevay,  Ind. 

Lewis  Wade  Heizer Georgetown,  O. 

Joseph  Nathaniel  Hunter Rayland,  O. 

Charley  Curtis  Jones   Walton,  Ky. 

Charles  P.  Kennedy   Cincinnati 

Clifford  C.  Kennedy  Laurel,  O. 

George  Wesley  King  Ironton,  O. 

David  Adam  Korb  Cincinnati 

Fletcher  Langdon    Cincinnati 

Howard  Cochran  Lisle,  A.  B Springfield,  O. 

John    Charlesworth    Littell Cincinnati 

Ernest  Chester  McCulloch,  A.  B Cincinnati 

William  H.  Nickels   Newport,  Ky. 

Herman  Feighery  Pohlmeyer   Cincinnati 

Henry  Michie  Schneider   Cincinnati 

Louis  Howard  Schriver Newport,  Ky. 

Clyde  Earl  Shinkle,  A.  B Cincinnati. 

Francis  Glenn  Smith  Reiley,  O. 

Charles  August  Stammel    Cincinnati 

Howard   Leigh   Stitt    Bloomingsburg,  O. 

Charles  Henry  Stoffregen   Carthage,  O. 

George   Bernard  Topmoeller    Cincinnati 

Eric  Renesch  Twachtman,  A.  B Cincinnati 

George  Piatt  Tyler,  Jr Ripley,  O. 

Stanley  Hull  Van  Pelt M  t.  Healthy,  O. 

SUMMARY   OF  GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1910. 

The  Graduate  School 21 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 67 

The    College   for   Teachers    35 

The  College  of  Engineering   16 

The  College  of  Law   29 

The  College  of  Medicine   41 

Total    209 

Twice  Counted  (taking  two  degrees)    22 

Net   total    187 
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STUDENTS,  1910-11. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

THE  D.  A.   R.   FELLOW  IN  AMERICAN   HISTORY. 
Henshaw,  Lesley,  Cincinnati 1928  Bigelow  St. 

A.  13.,    University  of   Cincinnati,   1910.        (History.) 

THE  COLONIAL  DAMES  FELLOW  IN   OHIO 
VALLEY   HISTORY. 

Stecker,  H.  Dora,  Cincinnati  2728  Hackberry  St. 

(History.)  ^ 

THE  HANNA  FELLOW  IN  PHYSICS. 

Rieman,  Edward  G.,  Cincinnati 2287  Loth  St. 

A.    B.,    University  of   Cincinnati,   1908.        (Physics.) 

FELLOWS  BY  COURTESY. 
Isaacs,  Nathan  Tovio,  Cincinnati   702  W.  Ninth  St. 

A.    JB.,    University   of    Cincinnati,    1907;    A.    M.,    University   of    Cincin- 
nati, 1908;   Ph.   D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (Economics.) 

Smith,  Elliott,  Cincinnati   3384  Erie  Ave. 

A.    E.,    University   of   Minnesota,   1903;    Ph.   D.,    University   of   Cincin- 
nati, 1910.       (Physics.) 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARS. 

Adams,  Evelyn  Crady,  Covington,  Ky 205  Southern  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Oxford  College,  1905.        (Latin.) 
Burnet,  Whittier,  Norwood,  0 1929  M'aple  Ave. 

Ph.   B.,   Ohio  State  University,  1903;  A.   M.,  University  of  Cinoinnati, 

1910.        (Latin.) 

Leist,  Amelia  A.,  Norwood,  0 4012  Elsmere  Ave. 

A.   E.,   University  of  Cincinnati,   1907.        (German.) 
Oppitz,  Louis  K Lebanon,  O. 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1906;  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1909.     (Physics.) 
Pollak,  Jacob,  Cincinnati 1116  Clayton  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (Philosophy.) 
Shine,  Mary  L.,  Covington,  Ky 1129  Madison  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1902;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

1902.        (History.) 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Adams,  Eleanor,  Cincinnati  4212  Hamilton  Ave. 

A.    B.,    University   of    Cincinnati,    1902;    A.    M.,    University   of    Cincin- 
nati,   1904.        (English.) 

Andriessen,  Emma,  Cincinnati 116  Parker  St. 

A.   B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,  1908.        (German.) 
Bahr,  Antoinette,  Cincinnati   2416  McMicken  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.       (History.) 
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Bauer,  Samuel  G.,  Cincinnati    828  Hutchins  Ave. 

A.   B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.        (Mathematics.) 

Bauer,  Stanley  M.,  Cincinnati 828  Hutchins  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of   Cincinnati,   1909.        (Mathematics.) 

Beinhart,  Frieda,  Cincinnati   1264  Elm  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1904.        (Education.) 

Bergman,  Erick  Frank,  Cincinnati 3540  St.  Charles  PL 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908.       (German.) 
Bettan,  Israel,  Cincinnati  724  W.  Sixth  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (Philosophy.) 

Braam,  Maximilian,  College  Hill,  0 5805  Highland  PI. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1906.        (German.) 

Braun,  Annette  Frances,  Cincinnati 2702  May  St. 

A.    B.,     University    of    Cincinnati,    1906;    A.    M.,    University    of    Cin- 
cinnati, 1908.       (Biology.) 

Braun,  Emma  Lucy,  Cincinnati  2702  May  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (Geology.) 

Breece,  Arthur  E.,  Cincinnati   170  W.  McMillan  St. 

A.   B.,   Ohio  Wesleyan  University,   1887.        (Mathematics.) 
Buerger,  Rosa  W.,  Cincinnati   2343  Wheeler  St. 

A.    B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.        (Mathematics.) 

Burns,  Helen  Ormsby,  College  Hill,  O Laurel  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (English.) 

Carman,  Gertrude  Hancox,  Cincinnati 2719  Euclid  Ave. 

Ph.  B.,  Simpson  College,  1905.       (English.) 

Clopper,  Edward  N.,  Cincinnati  East  Cumminsville 

B.  S.,     Bethany     College,     1897;     A.     M.,     University     of     Cincinnati, 
1910.        (Social   Science.) 

Conant,  Roger  L.,  Cincinnati   4254  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

A.   B.,   Columbia  University,  1895.        (Social   Science.) 

Conway,  Geneva,  Cincinnati    3608   Eastern  Ave. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,   1910.        (Mathematics.) 
Cope,  Ella  Mae,  Hamilton,  O ^33  Dayton  St. 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1907.        (History.) 
Davis,    Ella,   Cincinnati    550    Prospect    PI. 

A.    B.,    University    of    Cincinnati,    1908;    A.    M.,    University   of    Cincin- 
nati,  1909.        (Economics.) 

Dickinson,  Adra,  Cincinnati   2551  Erie  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1907.        (Education.) 

Dickore,  Marie  Paula,  Cincinnati 3530  Beechmont  Ave. 

A.  B.,     University    of    Cincinnati,    1907;    A.    M.,    University    of    Cin- 
cinnati, 1908.        (History.) 

Donnelly,  Alice  M.,  Cincinnati    4307  Hamilton  Ave. 

B.  L.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1890.        (Greek.) 

Dorsey,  Howard  A.,  Cincinnati 2368  Wheeler  St. 

B.   S.,  Purdue  University,  1906.       (Mathematics.) 
Edwards,  Murrell,  Cincinnati   950  Morris  St. 

A.   B.,   Oberlin   College,   1908.        (English.) 
Eger,  Emma  L.,  Cincinnati   1814  Fairfax  Ave. 

A.   B.,    University  of   Cincinnati,  1906.        (French.) 
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English,   Frank   C,   Cincinnati    3722   Morris    PI.  |' 

A.   B.,   Baldwin   University,  1897;   A.   M.,   Ohio   Wesleyan  University,  '; 
1908.        (Economics.) 

Ferris,  Amy,   Cincinnati   7   Edgecliffe   Rd. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908.       (English.)  , 

Findley,  Margaret  Anne,  Cincinnati   318  Ludlow  St.  i 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1899.       (Economics.) 

Fouse,  William  Henry,   Covington,  Ky 33   E.  Ninth   St. 

A.    B,,   Otterbein   University,   1893.        (Education.) 

Geismar,  Siegfried,  Cincinnati  Sans  Souci  Bldg. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1910.     (German.) 

Goodman,  Julia  M.,  Hamilton,  0 341  N.  Second  St. 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College,  1907.       (French.) 
Gordon,  Margery,  Hamilton,  0 762  Park  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901.       (Psychology.) 
Gosling,  Thomas  Warrington,  Cincinnati    Evanswood  I 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1894;  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1904.   (English.) 
Halben,  William  von  der,  Cincinnati    3145  Bishop  St. 

A,  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (German.) 
Hartzell,  Jacob  Lott,  Cincinnati Lane  Seminary 

A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  1908.       (Philosophy.) 

Harvey,  Gertrude  F.,  Cincinnati 1203  Woodland  Ave.,  Bond  Hill  I 

A.  B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,  1900.        (Greek.) 
Hecker,   Charles,   Cincinnati    3285   Beresford  Ave. 

Ch.   E.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.        (Chemistry.) 
Higgins,  Lucius  L.,  Cincinnati Lane  Seminary. 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1907.        (Philosophy.) 
Hoffheimer,  Edith  Springer,  Cincinnati  10  Madrid  Bldg. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.       (English.) 
Homburg,  Emil,  Cincinnati   104  W.  Clifton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1902;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1909.       (Chemistry.)  ^ 

Jenkins,  Alexander  Lewis,  Cincinnati 2350  Ohio  Ave. 

B.  M.  E.,  State  College  of  Kentucky,  1904;  M.  M.  E.,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1907.        (Mathematics.) 

Kerr,  H.  Franklin,   Cincinnati    765  Delta  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1896;  Th.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1899.       (English.) 

Kersting,  Emma  S.,  Cincinnati 145  Saunders  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1904.       (Mathematics.) 

Kiely,  Ellen  Elizabeth,  Cincinnati 420  Broadway 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati,  1908.        (History.) 

Kindle,  Joseph  H.,  Cincinnati   Auburn  Hotel 

A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1905;  A.  M.,  Ohio  State  Universty, 
1907.       (Mathematics.) 

Kohnky,  Emma,  Cincinnati S.  E.  Cor.  Crown  and  Essex  PI. 

A.   B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.        (Psychology.) 

Kohnky,  Frances,  Cincinnati. ..  .S.  E.  Cor.  Crown  and  Essex  Pl. 
A,  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1909.       (Psychology.) 
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Lantis,  Vernon,  Cincinnati  2509  Ohio  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1909.       (Biology.) 

Lazaron,  Morris  S.,  Cincinnati. ..  .Highland  and  McMillan  Sts. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (Philosophy.) 
Levi,  Isabelle  J.,  Bellevue,  Ky 106  Van  Voast  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (Education.) 
Levi,  Ruth  E.,  Cincinnati  532  Prospect  PI. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (Psychology.) 
Lodwick,   Edward  Wm.,  Cincinnati    Bond  Hill 

A.   B.,   Maysville   College,  1909.        (Psychology.) 
Loeb,  Florence,  Cincinnati   827  Rockdale  Ave. 

A.  B,.  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (German. y 
Loebman,  Elise  Reis,  Cincinnati 524  Hickman  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1910.       (Economics.) 

Lowe,  Emma  Shaw,  Cincinnati 3443  Evans  PI. 

A.  B.,  Kadcliffe  College,  1902.       (English.) 
Lurie,  Louis  A.,  Cincinnati  816  W.  Ninth  St. 

A.   B.,   University   of   Cincinnati,   1908.        (Psychology.) 
McAvoy,  Blanche,  Cincinnati   Foley  Rd. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (Biology.) 
McConaha,  Grace  C,  Cincinnati 1056  Wesley  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903.        (Philosophy.) 
McNelly,  Nanabel,  Cincinnati   241  W.  McMillan  St 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1907.       (Mathematics.) 

McNutt,  Florence Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1907.       (English.) 

Mack,  Edward,  Cincinnati   Lane  Seminary 

A.  B.,  Davidson  College,  1886;  A.  M.,  Davidson  College,  1887. 
(Philosophy.) 

Mackzum,  Henrietta  M.,  Cincinnati    Carthage 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1910.       (Education.) 

Mauchly,  Sebastian  J 5  Oak  Ave.,  Hart  well,  O. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (German.) 

Metz,  Elsie  L.,  Cincinnati  2648  Melrose  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1902.       (German.) 

Miner,  Frank  N.,  Cincinnati  224  W.  Liberty  St. 

A.  B.,  Albion   College,  1-898.        (Philosophy.) 

Mitchell,  William  Carleton,  Cincinnati   1317  Chase  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Lebanon  College,  1889;  B.  D.  Drew  Seminary,  1893.  (Econo- 
mics.) 

Murray,  Alma  Darst,  Cincinnati   .' 502  Clinton  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (Comparative  Literature.) 
Nippert,  Eleanore  C,  Cincinnati   24  Krug  Bldg. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1903.        (German.) 

Ottermann,  Charles,  Cincinnati  2608  Jefferson  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1908.        (Mathematics.) 

Parker,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis,  Cincinnati 1432  Pullan  Ave. 

B.  L.,  Bucknell  University,  1894;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
1910.       (Philosophy.) 
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Parker,  William  Hammond,  Cincinnati 1432  Pullan  Ave^ 

Ph.  B.,  Bucknell  University,  1897.        (Economics.) 

Peaslee,  Leon  Denning,  Cincinnati Stratford  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907;  A,  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1908.       (Biology.) 

Perin,  Carrie  M Madisonville,  O. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.       (French.) 

Phillips,   Ethel,   Cincinnati    The   Navarre 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1898.        (French.) 

Prather,  Florence  Dombey,  Cincinnati    619  Crown  St.. 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1908.       (English.) 
Rabenstein,  Matilda  A.,  Cincinnati    2816  Highland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1896;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1899.        (German.) 

Raum,  Clara,  Cincinnati    261  Pike  St. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1899.       (Latin.) 

Rhea,  Frank  Hiett,  Newport,  Ky 415  E.  Fifth  St., 

A.    B.,    University    of    Illinois,    1898;    LL.  B.,    University    of    Illinois^   i 
1903.        (History.) 

Renner,  M'rs.  O.  J.,  Cincinnati   University  Court. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Robertson,  Arthur  Blaine,  Cincinnati   2633  Bellevue  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910,       (History.) 
Rosenberg,  Adolph,  Cincinnati  612  Richmond  St. 

Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  and  University  of  Giessen.       (Philosophy.) 
Rowell,  Mary  Emma,  Cincinnati  849  Hutchins  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907;  A,  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati,  1910.        (Mathematics.) 

Ruecker,  August,   Cincinnati    937   McPherson  Ave." 

B.  D.,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1907;  A.  M.,  University  of 
Cincinnati,   1910.        (Philosophy.) 

Sanders,   Ethel,  Cincinnati   2918  Montana  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907.        (Mathematics.) 
Schof¥,  Amy  L.,  Cincinnati   847  Oak  St. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1890.        (English.) 

Schrader,  Else,  Cincinnati   2348  Ohio  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati,   1907.     (English.) 

Schroerlucke,  Laura  Louise,  Cincinnati The  Du  Casse 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (Mathematics.) 

Seat,  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  Cincinnati 228  W.  Seventh  St. 

A.  B.,  Mary  Sharp  College,  1882.        (English.) 

Selbert,  Louis,  Cincinnati   3514  Bevis  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1910.        (French.) 

Shorten,    Lauretta,    Cincinnati    2145    Grand   St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908.       (English.) 

Siehl,  Benjamin  H.,  Cincinnati   2220  Ohio  Aye. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1908.       (Mathematics.) 

Siehl,  Charles  F.,  Cincinnati  Lyon  St.,  near  Clifton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1908.       (Mathematics.) 
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Smith,  Elizabeth  Anita,  Covington,  Ky 1500  Garrard  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        (Biology.) 

Sommerfield,    Mrs.    Selma    W.,    Cincinnati 4064    Rose    Hill 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1900.        (Economics.) 

Sutor,  Julia  Louise,  Lockland,  O N.  Ruffner  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901.       (English.) 

Tackenberg,  Charles  W.,  Cincinnati 124  E.  University  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909,        (German.) 
Tawney,  Mrs.  Guy  Allan,  Cincinnati 2236  Burnet  Ave. 

A.   B.,   Vassar  College,   1896.        (Philosophy.) 
Tedesche,  Irene,  Cincinnati   2415  Clifton  Ave. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.        Education.) 

Thomas,  Alma  H.,  Cincinnati 647  June  St. 

A.    B.,    University  of   Cincinnati,    1900.        (Education.) 

Thomas,  J.  Elbert,  Cincinnati  250  Hosea  Ave. 

A.     B.,     Union     College,     1893;     St.     B.,     Boston     University,     1898. 
(Philosophy.) 

Thorndyke,  Elizabeth,  Cincinnati   3549  Bevis  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909.       (History.) 
Thorp,  Jr.,  Abner,  Cincinnati   512  Prospect  PI. 

A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1903.        (Greek.) 

Trimble,  James  Rolf,  Cincinnati   121  Main  St. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,   1906.       (Mathematics.) 
Van  Hart,  Clara  M.,  Cincinnati   341  Shiloh  St. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,   1909.        (Education.) 

Weil,  Valerie  M.,  Cincinnati   2532  Highland  Ave. 

A.  B.,    University  ofCincinnati,1902.        (German.) 
Whallon,  Albert  Kitchel,  Wyoming,  O Wentworth  Ave. 

A.  B.,    Hanover    College,    1905;    B.    A.,    Oxford    University,    England, 
1910.        (History.) 

Wilson,   Glorvina Ft.   Thomas,  Ky. 

B.  L.,   Ohio   Wesleyan   University,   1906.        (English.) 

Wolf,  Jane  Esther,  Cincinnati   3241  Jefferson  Ave. 

A.    B.,    University   of   Cincinnati,    1906.        (French.) 
Yowell,   Everett   I.,  Cincinnati    Corbett  and  Griest   Sts. 

C.  E.,    University    of    Cincinnati,    1891;    M.    S.,    University    of    Cincin- 
nati, 1898.     (Astronomy.) 

Zanoni,   Elizabeth   Corinne,   Cincinnati 357   Howell  Ave. 

A.   B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,   1905.        (Latin.) 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

SENIORS. 

Acomb,  Helen  Jane   Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Austin,  Jennie  Charlotte    1110  Lincoln  Ave. 

Beinhart,   Emma    1264   Elm   St. 

Bingel,  Doris  Augusta    1602  Sycamore  St. 

Black,  Eleanor  Louise 2125  Fulton  Ave. 

Broeman,  Charles  W 3140  Gaff  Ave. 
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Brutton,  Dulce  Holloway 1627  E.  McMillan  St. 

Caldwell,  Stanley  410  W.  Eighth  St. 

Carter,  Phyllis 2139  St.  James  Ave. 

Cohon,  Samuel  Solomon.  .Amboy,  N.  J.  and  3244  Woodburn  Ave. 

Conner,  Marjorie  Miller Hartwell,  O. 

Davidson,  Alvina 1242  First  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Day,  Howard  Monroe  3667  Carthage  Pike 

Dehner,  Rosina  Mary    Home  City,  O. 

Doerr,  Emma  Lisetta 148  E.  Mitchell  Ave. 

Draper,  Mary  Ruth   4324  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Frazier,  Sallie   Pattie 1241  Lincoln  Ave. 

Feldman,  Erna  Marie 1623  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Fox,  Ralph  Michael   2509  Ohio  Ave. 

Goebel,  Lilie  Wilhelmina  3  Westmoreland  Flats. 

Haehnle,  Elmer  C 830  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hall,  Clifford  Porter   Rapid  Run  Rd. 

Hamilton,   Mildred  Sherbrooke Arlington   Heights,   O. 

Healy,  Carolyn   357  Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Hill,  Edith  Ramsden 3128  Woodburn  Ave. 

Hyman,  Harry  Joseph    1415  John  St. 

Kaplan,  Israel  Louis Trenton,  N.  J.  and  435  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Krohngold,  Jacob  Benjamin. ..  .Akron,  O.  and  328  Albany  Ave. 

Krueck,  Josephine 48  Liddell  PI. 

Laas,  Benjamin    2334  Kemper  Lane. 

Lorenz,  Edward  Joseph    Dayton,  Ky. 

McNelly,  Alston  Ellis   241  W.  McMillan  St. 

Metzger,  Ruth  Harriet   516  Hickman  Ave. 

Minor,  Gladys  Marguerite  2018  Burnet  Ave. 

Morsbach,  Edith   415  Rockdale  Ave. 

Pfleger,  Lucie   3523  Clifton  Ave. 

Pirman,  Hilda  Francesca   956  Martin  St. 

Pollard,  Samuel  Bruce   510  E.  Pearl  St. 

Raitt,  Anna  Hall    1875   Fairfax  Ave. 

Reece,  Paul  Drought 2318  Ashland  Ave. 

Reedy,  Laura  Anna 1203  Delta  Ave. 

Renner,  Ruth  Clara   876  Buena  Vista  PI. 

Ries,  Clara  Elizabeth    2073  Harrison  Ave. 

Rothschild,  Miriam    3597   Wilson  Ave. 

Rowell,  Florence  Anna   849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Santen,  Florence    754  W.  Seventh  St. 

Schlichten,  Otto  Charles  von 1522  Race  St. 

Schriver,  Anna  Belle   Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Shine,  Rose  Jennings 1129  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Stevenson,  Louise  Gordon  Glendale,  Q. 
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Stratemeyer,  Norma  Frederica    427  Warner  St. 

Strautmann,  Alma  Amelia  Josephine   4312  Listen  Ave. 

Tate,  Mary  Lee   1135  Lincoln  Ave. 

Thilly,   Christel 3205   Bishop   St. 

Volkert,  Nora  Elsie    650  Epworth  Ave.,  Winton   PI. 

Walther,  Elmore  C 126  Huntington  PI. 

Warnking,  May   3947  Gould  Ave. 

Willis,  Clara  Grandstaff   1243  Chapel  St. 

Wulff,  Gretchen  von  der  Planitz  395  Terrace  Ave. 

JUNIORS. 

Abrams,  Samuel  Joshua  1358  Burdette  Ave. 

Arey,  Essie  Viola  2635  Halstead  St. 

Arundel,  Mary  Elizabeth   .332  Ellen  St. 

Baker,  Esther  Mary    2562   Euclid  Ave. 

Bay,  Rosa  Mary 102  Linden  Ave.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Beeler,  Lucy  Elizabeth   Hamilton,  O. 

Belmer,  Helen  Louise 1311  Burdette  Ave. 

Bernstein,  Doris   1115  Myrtle  Ave. 

Boake,  George  Glover   307  Linden  Ave.,  Carthage,  O. 

Braunecker,  Aurena  Elizabeth  Hartwell,  O. 

Carter,  Jennie   Lillias    Station   K. 

Clark,  Ruth  Katherine    4510  Lafayette  Ave. 

Core,  Margaret  Helen  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Crowe,  Mary  Emily   757  Purcell  Ave. 

Darling,  Bess  Jane   1230  Hopple  St. 

Deutsch,  Edith  Ruth    3600  Wilson  Ave. 

Donnelly,  Alice  Margaret 2704   May  St. 

Ehlerding,  Clara  Alice   2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Fels,  Edith  C 2931  Woodburn  Ave. 

Flessa,  Herbert  Luther  531^  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Freyhof,  William  Louis   Glendale,  O. 

Friedman,  Max 638  W.  Seventh  St. 

Gavin,  Frank  Stanton  Burns  1047  Baymiller  St. 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane  Nash  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Ginsberg,  William  Abraham  718  W.  Ninth  St. 

Guelker,  Herbert  Hermann   1015  Academy  Ave. 

Hall,  Ruth  Elizabeth 2328  Stratford  Ave. 

Hall,  William  Owings   Rapid  Run  Rd. 

Heuck,  Walter   3336  Jefferson  Ave. 

Hexter,  Maurice  B 623  Shillito  St. 

Highton,  Aubrey  Henry Thayer  Bldg.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Huling,  Henrietta  Viola   869  Hutchins  Ave. 

Isaacs,  Raphael   702  W.  Ninth  St. 
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Jenz,  Elsie  Elvira   4297  Colerain  Ave. 

Jergens,  Anna  Julia Cor.  Bruce  and  Hamilton  Aves. 

Jung,  George   Philipp    3430  Whitfield  Ave. 

Kleinschmidt,    Emma    Rapid    Run    Rd. 

Kohler,  Henry  C 706  W.  Eighth  St. 

Landman,  Sara  Elaine   658  June  St. 

Lowenstein,  Cora    209  Northern  Ave. 

McGrane,  Reginald  Charles    422  Hopkins  St. 

McMillan,  Olive  Gertrude   2840  Observatory  Ave. 

Martin,  Margaret  A 4235  Florida  Ave. 

Mitchell,  William   Franklin    3439  Whitfield  Ave. 

Monasch,  Cecilia  Veritas 1503   Ruth  Ave. 

Montgomery,  Walter  Henry   2322  Nelson  Ave. 

Parker,  Marguerite 4375  Hamilton  Ave. 

Revennaugh,   Lynn   Estes    4235   Hamilton  Ave. 

Rosenberg,  Ira   878  E.  Rockdale  Ave. 

Rutter,  Mary  Louise   815  Hutchins  Ave. 

Runck,  John  Frederick    65  Mtilberry  St. 

Sanders,  Ruth  Clarissa   2918  Montana  Ave. 

Schmitz,  Louise   3738  Liston  Ave.,  Riverside. 

Schroder,  Bertha   438  Rockdale  Ave. 

Shott,  Lillian  Mildred   846  Rockdale  Ave. 

Smith,  Edith  Elizabeth   2515  Norvirood  Ave.,' Norwood.  O. 

Stifel,  Gustav  Adolph    3927  Colerain  Ave. 

Stone,  Jeanette  Cora    Delhi,  O. 

Stratman,  Mabel   Clare    College   Hill,  O. 

Tedesche,  Sidney   2415  Clifton  Ave. 

Thoennes,  Alice  Magdalene    3511   Reading  Rd. 

Towler,  Eugene  Vance    College  Hill,  O. 

Van  Slyck,  Agnes  Eleanor 328  Rockdale  Ave. 

Wachs,  Laurence  Archer   235  Hosea  Ave. 

Werner,  Louis  Frederick   914  Race  St. 

Westheimer,  Mrs.  Delphine  R 529  Prospect  PI. 

Williams,  Sara  Putman Pomeroy,  O.  and  4309  Haight  Ave. 

Wilkinson,  Elizabeth    1055   Richwood  Ave. 

Wilson,  Stanley  F 20  Calcoun  St. 

Woellner,  Frederick  Phillip  1627  Dudley  St. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Ahlers,  Helen  Gertrude  1301  California  Ave.,  Bond  Hill 

Andrews,  Helen  Annette   34  The  Navarre  Flats 

Baehr,  Bertha  Marie  Anna  ...4532  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Bausch,  Lillie  Olive   1754  Brewster  Ave. 

Becker,  Marie   '.  . .  3831  Collins  Ave. 


ti 
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Bernard,  Laurence  Judah..E.  St.  Louis,  111.  and  251  Ehrman  Ave. 

Bridge,  Josiah   1.325  Yarmouth  Ave. 

Buchanan,  Harry  George.. 632  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Buehler,  Edwin  Charles  2729  Scioto  St. 

Buerger,  Frederick  Clarence   2343  Wheeler  St. 

Burns,  Margherita  Ormsby   College  Hill,  O. 

Caldwell,  Dorothy   410  W.  Eighth  St. 

Caliman,  William  Moses    735  Kenyon  Ave. 

Cantor,  Ethel   18  Landon  Court 

Cloude,  Helen  Louise 2210  Kemper  Lane 

Cooke,  Bess  Virginia 3411   Shady  Lane,  H.  P. 

Daly,  Margaret  Mary 583  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Davidson,  Hugh  Moyer Williamsburg,  O.  and 

3770  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Davis,  Adolph  ]\Iorris   345  Forest  Ave. 

Davis,  John   E 530   Prospect  PI. 

Davis,  Marguerite    235  Albion  PI. 

Dieckmann,  Elsa  Pauline   2243  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Duerr,  Jessie  May   3741  Elsmere  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Edwards,  Irene   No.  3  The  Elstun,  W.  H. 

Eggers,  Charlotte   Margaret    2949   Harrison   Ave. 

Eger,  Helen    1814  Fairfax  Ave. 

Embshoff,   Hilda    802   Delhi  Ave. 

Fettweis,  Martha  Anna  107  E.  University  Ave. 

Fisher,  Marion  Eleanor   404  Crestline  Ave. 

Fitspatrick,  Kathleen   Mary    1047  Considine  Ave. 

Fox,  Mary  Agnes    No.   4   St.   Leger   Flats 

Frank,  Lucie  Eugenia   437  Forest  Ave. 

Friason,  Ethel  Camille    1021   Foraker  Ave. 

Gehr,  Mary  Anna 540  Grand  Ave. 

Geoghegan,  Marguerite 2108  Fulton  Ave. 

Gleason,  Freda  Louise   2005  Delaware  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Goodman,  Katharine  Herbert. .  1551  Garrard  St.  Covington,  Ky. 

Gruesser,  Emily  Caroline   3565  Trimble  Ave. 

Gilliland,  Frances  Katherine  25  Garfield  PI. 

Hafifner,   Pauline  Juliane    ..541   Howell   Ave. 

Halben,   Eleanor   Clara  von   der    3145   Bishop   St. 

Halprin,  Julius Newark,  N.  J.  and  1735  Chapel  St. 

Hance,  Robert  Theodore    723   Freeman  Ave. 

Hartlieb,  Ruth  Columbia   2465  W.  McMicken  Ave 

Hartshorn,  Artie  Laurence  Pleasant  Ridge,  O, 

Heck,  Sibyl   Marjorie    Westwood,   O. 

Heizer,  Mary  Elizabeth 2016  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Hertenstein,   Carl   Frederick    3870   Reading   Rd. 
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Heuck,  Robert   3336  Jefferson  Ave. 

Hines,  Alice  Marshall   No.  4  The  Olga,  Albany  Ave. 

Hopkins,  Lillian  Anna    1275   Ida   St. 

Johnson,  Leslie  H 311  Wallace  Ave.,   Covington,   Ky. 

Keim,  Edith  Rose  1666  Springlawn  Ave. 

Kelly,  Nina  1320  Burdette  Ave. 

Kendall,  Dorothy  Carter  No.  14  The  Elstun,  W.  H. 

Kirschner,  Emma  Edith 5145  Main  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Koch,  Adelaide  Augustine    3217   Gilbert  Ave. 

Krebs,  Gertrude  C 1612  Hoffner  St. 

Lampe,  Mildred  Louise  ..809  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Lavell,  Robert  James  3005  Junietta  Ave. 

Levy,  Adele    1735   Dexter  Ave. 

Lindsey,  Helen  Marguerite   1352  Grace  Ave. 

Lowenstein,  Corinne  N No.  3  Brooklyn  Apts.,  Harvey  Ave. 

McRae,  Harry  Botsford   224  W.  Liberty  St. 

Maguin,  Edgar  Fogel.San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  828  Rockdale  Ave. 

Maischer,  Jr.,  John  Victor   507  Terrace  Ave. 

Mann,  Louise   3540  Zumstein  Ave. 

Marckworth,  Olivia  Marie 2991  Werk  Rd. 

Mason,  Mame   Cecilia    2231   St.   James   Ave. 

Matthews,  Grace  Naomi   3531  Zumstein  Ave. 

Mayerberg,  Samuel  Speir 528  W.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Meador,  Mildred  814  Considine  Ave. 

Meininger,  Freda  Bernardina  1638  Pulte  St. 

Minning,  Lillian   508  Hickman  Ave. 

Moorhaus,  Olga  Fredda  1900  Clarion  Ave. 

Morrow,  Isabella  Greer 947  Chateau  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Morris,  Lucile   2846  Harrison  Ave. 

Neuffer,  Leonora  Lockland,  O. 

Nute,  Mary  Louise  2202  Lawn  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Peale,   Corinne  Wunder    1820   Freeman  Ave. 

Phillips,  Katherine  273  Earnshaw  Ave. 

Plimpton,  Margaret  Beach  731  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Poor,  Elizabeth  Beatrice   1787  Forest  Ave. 

Pottenger,  James  Willett   College  Hill,  0. 

Pottenger,  William  Townley  College  Hill.  O. 

Ranshaw,  Virginia  Travis 1030  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rasinsky,  Marius    2528  Woodburn  Ave. 

Rechtin,  Loretta    3104  Gilbert  Ave. 

Reed,  Eloise  1123  Yale  Ave. 

Reinhart,  Angle  Irma Portland,  Ore.  and  Kensington  Hotel 

Rickel,  Gilbert  John   2185  Harrison  Ave. 

Riddell,  Laura  Katherine 398  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 
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Rodgers,  Hazel  Mary   479  Considine  Ave, 

Rouse,  Gladys  Lonesa 2219  Ohio  Ave. 

Ruggles,  Lillian  Grace  257  Pike  St. 

Salkover,  Benedict    256   Ehrman  Ave. 

Schell,  Robert  Mercer   132  W.  Ninth  St. 

Schneider,  Erna  Lillian  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Seiwert,  Joseph  John 4000  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Shaffer,  Herbert   237  Calhoun  St. 

Sherwood,  Evelyn  Dallas   3111  Gilbert  Ave. 

Silver,  Maxwell New  York  City  and  1358  Burdett  Ave. 

Simon,  Mary  Emma  457  Considine  Ave. 

Sommer,  Sylvan   Eppinger    3019   Bathgate  Ave. 

Stanley,  Helen  Abigail 3576  Zumstein  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Steinkamp,  Edythe  Henrietta    1712  State  Ave. 

Suer,  Werner  John  2352  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Thomas,  Mary  Louise 2241  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Trisler,  Mabel   Elizabeth    Madisonville,   O. 

Tracy,  Kathleen   Eugenia    2315  Ashland  Ave. 

Wachs,  Stanley  Eugene  235  Hosea  Ave. 

Wait,  Mary  Ethel  4011  Columbia  Ave. 

Walker,  Jane  Elizabeth   3712  Sachem  Ave. 

Wartcki,  Sara  Millie   815  Oak  St. 

Weiss,  Max Homestead,  Pa.  and  251  Ehrman  Ave. 

Wehrly,  Hugh  Dean  Westwood,  O. 

Wiedemer,  Lottie  Becht 4821  Linden  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Wilfert,  Elsie  12  Mercer  St. 

Williams,  Susie  Pearl.... St.   Louis,  Mo.  and  3009   Kerper  Ave. 

Wuerdeman,  Walter  Henry   513   Howell  Ave. 

Zeller,  Elsie  May   3112  W.   Eighth  St. 

FRESHMEN. 

Ackerson,  Estelle   Wyoming,  O. 

Adler,  Ruth  Marx  866  Hutchins  Ave. 

Andrew,  James  Peter   3600  Shaw  Ave. 

Bardes,  Eugenia  Catherine 123  W.  McMillan  St. 

Barrett,  Oscar  Slack   2303  Grandview  Ave. 

Behrman,  Abe  Sidney 727  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Berry,  Mary  Winston 914  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Bettman,  Bernice   6  The  Waldemar 

Blackston,  Lucia  Agnes   318  Genesee  St. 

Bloom,  Simon  Harburger 670  S.  Crescent  Ave. 

Bolan,  Bessie  Margaret   22  E.   Eighth   St. 

Briol,   Paul   A 825   Oak  St. 
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Bronson,  Leeds    115  Sixth  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Brown,  Lucy  Atwater 183  Grand  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Brumleve,  Camille    123  Hosea  Ave. 

Brunhoff,   Elsa    215   Forest   Ave. 

Bussdicker,  Russell  David    3024  Montana  Ave. 

Cade,  Benjamin  Harrison   3616  Morris  PI. 

Cappell,   Edmund  Peter    2236  Nelson  Ave. 

Carothers,  Ralph   Goldsmith    409   Broadway 

Casey,  Charles  John No.  9  E.  Eighth  St. 

Chace,  Mrs.  Florence  W 2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Clark,   Elizabeth   Lawler    704  W.   Ninth   St. 

Clark,  Hazel  June   3242  Ep worth  Ave. 

Cline,  Robert  Alexander 930  W.  Seventh  St. 

Cooper,  Lulu  Estes    1525  Lincoln  Ave. 

Cossum,  Caroline  Marie  2535  Melrose  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Crothers,  Jr.,  Joseph  W Oak  and  Gilbert  Ave. 

Crow,  Frank  J 1132  E.  Front  St. 

Cunningham,  Ralph  Dolle. .  .Chillicothe,  O.  and  1052  Mound  St. 

Cummins,  Mary  Dorothy 3453  Evans  PI. 

D'Amour,  Martha  Paula  7  Elstun  Bldg. 

D'Arcy,  Frances  Elizabeth   1325  Broadway 

Davis,  Harriette  Cullom 925  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Dones,  Elizabeth   Madisonville,  O, 

Doughty,  Martha  Guthrie    2220  Nelson  Ave. 

Dury,  Florence  529  W.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Earhart,   Blaine    Williamsburg,    O. 

Ehlerding,  Howard  Frederick.  .2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Elhoff,  Edna  Amanda   3251  Vine  St. 

Eppinger,  Jeanette    2242  Vine  St. 

Espey,  Mary  Louise Rising  Sun,  Ind.  and  1924  Bigelow  St. 

Euchs,  Almina  June 932  W.  Court  St. 

Fay,  Helen  Sarah 325  Reilly  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Foote,  Helen  Allee  1773  Humboldt  Ave. 

Forthman,  Robert 848  Charlotte  St. 

Forthman,  William  848  Charlotte  St. 

Frelechofif,  Solomon  Bennett. .  .Baltimore,  Md.  and  409  Union  Ave. 

Geiger,  Ruth,  Marie 1330  Bremen  St. 

Geringer,    Albert    C 3485    Colerain    Ave. 

Gilbert,  Grace  M 420  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Goodhart,  Sadie  Isabel  506  Hale  Ave. 

Gup,  Samuel  Marcus. .  .Mobile,  Ala.  and  528  W.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Hand,  Chauncey  Harris   ." 3138  Woodburn  Ave. 

Havekotte,  Ida  Katherine 3465   Boudinot  Ave. 

Heatherton,  Lourenea  Louise 3574  Liston  Ave. 
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Higgins,  Matthias   1043  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hofmann,  Albert  P ' 51  W.   Corry  St. 

Hoffmann,  Clara  Eva   3911  North  Bend  Rd. 

Hoffman,  Helen  Ombra   403  John  3t. 

Holtzberg,  Abraham   Gregory 960  Windsor  St. 

Hopkins,  Helen  Ann   Delhi,  O. 

Horwitz,  Adele  Winler 678  Forest  Ave. 

Howard  Jerome  Michel   505  Oak  St. 

Hunt,  Estelle  Augusta 3344  Whitfield  Ave. 

Ireland,  Faith    226  McCormick  PI. 

Ireland,  Nathan  S Wilmington,  O.  and  Guy  St. 

Jones,  Arthur  David  Cleves,  O. 

Jones,  Grace  Elizabeth 2215  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Joseph,   Ruth  Bloch    3131   Hackberry  St. 

Joslin,   Florence    514  Camden  Ave. 

Kautz,  Mary  Kathrine  1712  Chase  Ave. 

Keiser,  Madeline  Henrietta 245  McCormick  PI. 

Keller,  Nathan  H 1040  Mound  St. 

Kennedy,  Alice  Marie    1821  Kinney  Ave. 

Kirkup,  Emma  Josephine 4119  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Krehbiel,  Marie   328  McGregor  Ave. 

Kreimer,  Florence  Barbara   520  Howell  Ave. 

Kyte,  Marguerite   Louise    3430   Berry  Ave. 

Le  Clere,  John  Burk  Mt.  Washington,  O. 

Leininger,  Elsie  Marguerite  3314  Spokane  Ave. 

Libbert,  Marshall  Sheridan.  .Aurora,  Ind.  and  113  W.  McMillan  St. 

Lippert,  Otto  Carl  Ferdinand 1601  Freeman  Ave. 

Linnard,  Elizabeth  Charlotte 2550  N.  Ingelside  Ave. 

Livingstone,  Sadie  1609  Baymiller  St. 

Loeb,  Martha   829  Rockdale  Ave. 

Loewenstein,   Melwyn   G 3   Landon   Court 

London,  Henriette    : 3579  Bogart  Ave. 

Louis,  Irene  Lucile   420  Elizabeth  St. 

Lowe,  Henry  H 709  McMakin  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Ludwig,  Lowell  Hobart 1011  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

McHenry,  Marie  Leon    10  W.  Sixth  St. .Newport,  Ky. 

Mclntire,  Walter  Alan 2318  Williams  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

McKee,  Florence  Louise    2201  Nelson  Ave. 

Metzger,  Frank  Curry   Hartwell,  O. 

Meyerowitz,  Jacob  Isa Oakland,  Cal.  and  742  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Miller,  Grace  Eva   Highland  Ave.,  Norwood.  O. 

M'oloney,  Lillian  811  Summit  Av( .,  P.  H. 

Mongan,   Edwin   Laurence    465   Considine   Ave. 

Montgomery,   Charlotte   Frances    2325   Price   Hill   Rd. 
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Mombach,  Blanche  Althof  , .  70  Albany  Ave. 

Murdock,  Ruth  Gertrude  3414  Osage  Ave.,  P^  H. 

Neave,  Arthur  Stuart   461  Considine  Ave. 

Nimmo,  Hester  Elizabeth  Delhi,  O. 

Norris,  Jr.,  Benjamin  426  Stanley  Ave. 

O'Brien,  Edna   2721  Woodburn  Ave. 

O'Hara,  Etta  Marie 3047  Hackberry  St. 

Orndorff,  Florence    Mt.   Healthy,  O. 

Orth,  Helen 1925  Crown  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Paden,  Russell  Homer. .  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  and  2342  Clifton  Ave. 

Page,  Mary  Katherine Orange,  N.  J.  and  1344  Locust  St. 

Peacock,  Grover  Wallace 3449  Wilson  Ave. 

Phillip,  Annetta   387  Oregon  St. 

Rabenstein,  Margherita  Ruth   3429  Boudinot  Ave. 

Richards,  Arthur  Curtis 629  Walnut  St. 

Richards,  Mary  Lucile  413  Fifth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Riley,  Henrietta  Stagaman 4256  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Robinson,  Burton  Emmal   1932  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rosebraugh,  Nell  Rachel. .  .Hebron,  O.  and  287  McGregor  Ave. 

Rule,  Louis  Broadwell  2214  Park  Ave. 

Sabbert,  Flora  Marie  216  Piedmont  Ave. 

Scheland,  Walter  Charles  1017  N.  Wells  St. 

Scheuer,  Irma 1522  Blair  Ave. 

Schuberth,  William  Avery    Falmouth,   Ky. 

Schultze,  William  Gest   342  Bryant  Ave. 

Schwarz,   Charles   Stewart    ; .  . .  4312   Hamilton   Ave. 

Seaman,  Ruth  Gordon 2312  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

See,  Oscar  Franklin Blue  Ash,  O. 

Sive,  Benjamin  Elliot 3215  Hackberry  St. 

Staats,  James  Clinton 132  W.  McMillan  St. 

Stansbury,  Charles  Bertram   341  McGregor  Ave. 

Stephens,  Alice  Virginia * 2238  Nelson  Ave. 

Stephens,  Hulda  Wrampelmeier   Delhi,  O. 

Stewart,  Isabella   No.  3  Park  PL 

Stiess,  Lillian  Esther 2327  Burnet  Ave. 

Struke,  Norma   Louise    3334  Jefferson  Ave. 

Stuart,  Jr.,"  Archibald    Fern  Bank,  O. 

Tarshish,  Jacob Baltimore,  Md.  and  409  Union  A.ve. 

Tedtmann,  Martha  Florence 414  Betts  St 

Tellier,  Marietta  Gertgen  de   Glencoe  Hotel 

Thiesing,  Catharine  Marie. .  .Anthony  Flats,  Lane  Seminary  PI. 

Tomassene,  Raymond   1846  Kinney  Ave. 

Ullman,  Adeline  753  S.  Crescent  Ave. 

Van  Tyne,  Elizabeth  Lucy   '. . . .  Olive  PI.,  Delhi,  O. 
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Wagenheim,   Philip    Norfolk,   Va.   and  625   W.    Eighth   St. 

Wagner,  Earl  William   1114  Draper  St. 

Wagner,   Harold   Harr    1114   Draper   St. 

Walke,  Esther  Alma   339  Calhoun  St. 

Werner,  Raymond  Edmund 1053  Wesley  Ave. 

Whallon,   Mary  Roberta    1532   Chase  Ave. 

Willey,   Ruth   Margaret 3453  Whitfield  Ave. 

Williams,    Eva    B 1107    Foraker    Ave. 

Wilson,  Maurice  Webster Glendale,  O. 

Wilson,  Ruth  Evelyn   287  McGregor  Ave. 

Wissel,  Clara  Anna   Mt.  Airy,  O. 

Witham,  Marie  Alis   3711  Morris  PI. 

Wolf,  Albert  John   2915  Sanders  St 

Wolfrom,  Gertrude  Marie 201  Maine  Ave.,  Elmwood  PI. 

Wright,  Neii  1809  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Wunder,   Clinton    1640   Pullan   Ave. 

IRREGULAR  STUDENTS. 

Cooper,  Virginia  May Dexter  Place. 

Friend,   Lisette 1  Greenwood   Court. 

Hunt,   Emily   Louise Maxwell  Ave. 

Le  Voy,  Ethel 819  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Patterson,  Lulu  Annette 85  W.  Fourth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Scovill,   Eleanor   Mary Wyoming,   O. 

Thorp,  Janie  A 512  Prospect  Place. 

Trounstine,  Helen  S 728  Clinton  Springs  Ave. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Adams,  J.  Marshall 2650  Bellevue  Ave. 

Adler,  Clarence 2836  Stanton  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills. 

Backsman,  Clara 1017  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Baldridge,  Edward  Holmes.... 4  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Becker,   Lillie .416   Hawthorne  Ave. 

Bell,  Helen  A 5  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Bell,  John  Wesley Home  City,  O. 

Blanton,  Williams  Spencer 712  Orchard  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Bogart,  Sophia  Elizabeth Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Boss,  Helena  J 2430   Ingleside   Place. 

Boyd,   Emma 2876  Montana  Ave. 

Brill,  Elma 3930  Huston  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Burke,  Daniel  Laurence 3434  Telford  Ave. 

Burnet,  Sue  Clark 945  Dana  Ave. 

Bussing,  Stella  R 1371  Myrtle  Ave. 

Cain,  Mamie   E Ann  St. 
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Carter,  Florence  F 1912  State  Ave. 

Chidlaw,  William   Matson Cleves,   O. 

Clemen,   Charlotte 2602  Dennis  St. 

Cone,  Rebecca  Maude 1614  Chase  St. 

Cornwell,  Mrs.  Irene  D 4233  Langland  Ave. 

Cox,  Zenobia  Frances 3009  Kerper  Ave. 

Crane,  Walter  B 2020  Elm  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Crellin,  George  H Hewitt  and  Woodburn  Aves. 

Crowle3%  Esther  Agnes 2509  Stanton  Ave. 

Davis,  George  H 2719  Terrace  Place. 

Dunham,  Lucy  H 125  Mason  St. 

Dunn,  Jesse  K 3468  Boudinot  Ave. 

Eckstein,   Gustave,  Jr 1547   Linn   St. 

Eger,  Alfred 1814  Fairfax  Ave. 

Eigher,  Joseph  H Milford,  O. 

Elliott,  Adaline  Hallock '20  Ash  St.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Esterman,  Harry  B 243  Fourth  St. 

Eyrich,  George  F.,  Jr 2247  Wheeler  St. 

Farrin,  Medora  Louise 4045  Rose  Hill  Ave. 

Flick,  Catherine 721  W.  Ninth  St. 

Franken,   Bertha 717   Ninth  St. 

Furness,  Mary  Baker The  Wilhelm. 

Griffith,   Shirley Batavia,   O. 

Groneweg,  Victor Westwood,  O. 

Harper,  Berta  B 29  W.  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Harper,  Grace  M 29  W.  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hauer,  Frank  J 3254  Montana  Ave. 

Hayes,  Frank  M Station   L. 

Heckermann,  Ruth 642  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Heitmeyer,  Laura  L 3426  Evans  Place. 

Henley,  Grace  Helen 423  Rockdale  Ave. 

Herman,  Edna 321  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Herrle,  Karl 3240  Bishop  St. 

Hill,  Edith  A 3327  Cheviot  Ave-. 

Holdt,  Clara  W 421   Ludlow  Ave. 

Holmes,   Fanny 811   Hutchins  Ave. 

Holtzberg,  Abraham  G 960  Windsor  St. 

Hopkins,  Helen  B 2100  St.  James  Ave. 

Horney,  Theo.   E 408  Fifth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Huelsman,  Aurelia  R 757  E.  McMillan  St. 

Hummel,  Stella  M 922  E.  McMillan  St. 

Inskeep,  Harold  Elwood 1328  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Jenkins,  Ruth  Le  M 839  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Jergens,  Olive 4354  Hamilton  Ave. 
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Johnston,  J.  B 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

Jones,  Myra  B 1537  Blair  Ave. 

King,  Beatrice 633  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Kirby,  Eleanor  M 4213  Florida  Ave. 

Kruse,  Helen  A 3240  Bishop  St. 

Lawson,  Albert  Lawrence 715  Woodbine  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Le  Count,  Vera  Adelia     835  Armory  Ave. 

Littell,  Donald  C 3022  Montclair  Ave. 

Lorenz,  Eleanor  Mary 1320  Elam  St. 

Lyman,   Florence   Mary 3100   Fairfield  Ave 

McGuire,   Camilla 1545  Pullan  Ave. 

McKenzie,   Minnie    Elizabeth Nash   Ave 

Marfield,    Margaret Woolper   Ave. 

Marsh,  Martha  V 961   McMillan  St. 

Michelson,   Eva 2613   Hemlock  St. 

Mihalovitch,  Amy  Fletcher Kasota  Ave. 

Miller,  Charles  La  Mont 2115  Grand  St. 

Miller,  Merle   Gazlay Hotel  Alms. 

Miller,  Raphael  W 631  W.  Seventh  St. 

Mindermann.  Caroline The  Woodford,  Covington,  Ky. 

Muehlbach,   Philip 927   McPherson  Ave. 

Ogden,  Nannie  Florence 1126  Vine  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Pake,  Rae  Inez Uniontown.  Ala.  and  217  Hearne  Ave. 

Parham,  Hartwell  Alexander 1237  Lincoln  Ave. 

Parker,  Gail 624  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Parker,  Jessie  E 624  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Popper,  L  Louis 4  Crescent  Ave. 

Rechtin,   Estelle 3104  Gilbert  Ave. 

Regenstein,  Anna  B 6:'>5   Maple  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Reszke,  Felix  Eugene 2230  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Richards,  Daniel  S 1036  Wesley  Ave. 

Riesner,  Anna 2363   Stratford  Ave. 

Ringgold,  Edna  L 427  Elizabeth  St. 

Robert,  Eleanor  M 2514  May  St. 

Roetken,  Emma  L 73  E.  Eleventh  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ryan,  Shirley  B 4149  Langland  St. 

Schiel,   Luella 555   Howell  x\ve. 

Schiele,  Julia 107   Saunders   St. 

Schlotman,  R.  C 1871   Fairmount  Ave. 

Schnucks,  Julia  Mary 830   Poplar  St. 

Schoepfel,  Cora 832  Clinton  St. 

Schweikert,   Mabel 725   York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Scott,  Murat  Halstead Harrison,  O. 

Secrest.  Frances  Louise 215  Gilman  St. 
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Segal,  Malke 1335  Myrtle  Ave. 

Shook,  Chester  Rinehart 12  W.  McMillan  St. 

Sinnickson,  S.   Richard 368  Albany  Ave. 

Spangenberg,  Agnes 1327  Elam  St. 

Stecker,  H.  Dora 2728  Hackberry  St. 

Stonex,  Mary  Isabelle 50  Alexandra  Flats. 

Sullivan,  Lillian 3230  Beresford  Ave. 

Tullis,  Myrtle  Sedam 2238  Highland  Ave. 

Voorsanger,  Elkan  C 2632  Cleinview  Ave. 

Walker,  Clarence  R 2856  Erie  Ave. 

Walker,  Herbert  McNeil 58  Hollister  St. 

Webb,  Luella 2339  Kemper  Lane. 

Weigand,  Ella  Eudora 1341  Qay  St. 

Whitaker,  Louise  Church 970  Dana  Ave. 

Williams,  Katherine  Meredith.  ..  .4425  Station  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 
Winter,  Emma 262  E.  Auburn  Ave. 

EXTERNAL  CLASSES.  : 

1910-1911. 

Anderson,  Druzilla 3551  Mooney  Ave. 

Anderson,  Jane  Holmes 4811  Winton  Road. 

Andrew,  Ellen 3600  Shaw  Ave. 

Albray,  Sarah  Abbie 2629  Alms  Place. 

Alexander,  Annie  P 2921  Woodburn  Ave. 

Bernheim,  Emily  May 2241  Kemper  Lane. 

Betts,  Alice  L 3307  Stettinius  Ave. 

Bickett,  Adelaide  M 6  The  Delmar  Flats. 

Biedinger,  Carrie : 1102  E.  McMillan  St. 

Bigler,   Elberta Lockland.   O. 

Blanchard,  Jean 4  The  Olga. 

Boyd,  Emma 2876  Montana  Ave. 

Bratt,  Mary  Cyrene 3414  Burnet  Ave. 

Braun,  George  F 2702  May  St. 

Brickley,  Mary  S 1209  John  St. 

Brill,  Elma 3930  Huston  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Brite,  Ellen  E 2943  Urwiler  Ave. 

Brooks,  C.  J 2314  Madison  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Buecklers,  Richard 753  McPherson  Ave. 

Bursk,  Joseph  W 2635  Bellevue  Ave. 

Bussing,  Stella  R 1371  Myrtle  Ave. 

Cadman,  William  S Norwood,  O. 

Campbell,   Olive Harrison,   O. 

Chatterton,   Louise 2209  Sinton  Ave. 


-^:a 
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Chidlaw,  William  Watson Cleves,  O. 

Claasen,  Clara  Margaret 3928  Elvin  Ave.,  So.  Norwood,  O. 

Clephane,  Ulysses  David 651  E.  McMillan  St. 

Conley,  Mary 2108  Fulton  Ave. 

Corkhill,  Sarah 1917  Crown  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Cornwall,  Mrs.  Irene  D 4233  Langland  Ave. 

Cox,  Isabel 3289  Observatory  Road. 

Crane,  Walter  B 2020  Elm  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Crowley,  Esther  Agnes 2509  Stanton  Ave. 

Cundy,  Thessie 915  Rogers  Place. 

Dann,  Emma Madisonville,  O. 

Dann,  Helen Madisonville,  O. 

Davis,  George  H 3719  Terrace  Place. 

Davison,  Norabelle 829  Williams  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

De  Vore,  Madge Lockland,  O. 

Dietz,  Mrs.  Lina 3156  Harvey  Ave. 

Diserens,  Alma Price  Hill  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Dunn,  Emma  1 1701  Chase  St. 

Eckelmann,   Adelaide 2669   Bellevue  Ave. 

Eger,  Alfred 1814  Fairfax  Ave. 

Ellis,  E.   E 2402  Ashland  Ave. 

Emig,  George  Christian 32  Conklin  St. 

Engelke,  Anna 419  Dorchester  St. 

Ettlinger,  Nora 3415  Harvey  Ave. 

Fagin,   Edna   Leona 1667  Bruce  Ave. 

Fairweather,  Elizabeth  K 820  Locust  St. 

Fairweather,  Nellie  Hayes 820  Locust  St. 

Ferris,  Carrie  H 4457  Eastern  Ave. 

Fettweis,  Celia Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Fischer,  Bertha 599  Terrace  Ave. 

Flynn,    Lillie 3429   Highland    Place. 

Foote,  Alice  B 2711   Park  Ave. 

Foy,  Mary 2917  Eastern  Ave. 

Frazier,  J.  A 950  Morris  St. 

Freund,  Michael 724  W.  Fifth  St. 

Furness,  Mary  Baker The  Wilhelm. 

Geoghegan,  Mary 2108  Fulton  Ave. 

Gibson,   Bertha 2126  Auburn   Ave. 

Godley,  M adge Harrison,  O. 

Hall,  Abbie La  Salle  Bldg. 

Hall,  Caroline  Ross 3370  Morrison  Ave. 

Hall,  Jane   Reynolds 3370  Morrison  Ave. 

Hall,  Viola 37  Mitchell  Place. 

Halsey,  Abigail   F 1   Lane  Seminary. 
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Hardung,   Emma 32   E.  McMillan  St. 

Harper,  Grace  M 29  W.  Tenth  St.  , Newport,  Ky. 

Hastings,  Carolyn 3158  Hillside  Ave. 

Hazlewood,  Winifred 725  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Herrle,  Karl 3240  Bishop  St. 

Hildebrandt,  Naomi 3573  Columbia  Ave. 

Hill,  Edith  A. 3327  Cheviot  Ave. 

Hill,  Grace   N 348  Tusculum  Ave. 

Horstman,  Ida  E 1914  Crown  Ave. 

Howard,  Emma  0 1563  Linn  St. 

Hughes,   Emma 4228  Dana  Ave. 

Hummel,  Stella  M 922  E.  McMillan  St. 

Hunt,  Marion  A Maxwell  Ave. 

Isham,  Ida  Creighton 3458  Observatory  Place. 

Isham,  Katharine  Stone 3458  Observatory  Place. 

Johnston,  J.   B 1719   Hewitt  Ave. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Sarah  G ; . .  . .  1112  Chapel  St. 

Jones,  Winifred Station   C. 

Keller,  Frank  J 237  Shillito  St. 

Kessing,  Louise  x\nna Station  G. 

Klein,  Johanna 2147  St.  James  Ave. 

Kohler,  Lili .* 3016  Stanton  Ave. 

Kolbe,  Isabella  A 337  Milton  St. 

Kruckemeyer,  Dora 2615  Euclid  Ave. 

Kruckemeyer,  Johanna 2615  Euclid  Ave. 

Larimer,   Edith 262   Carrel   St. 

Layman,  Elizabeth 1731   E.  McMillan  St. 

Lewis,  Anna  Belle 2102  Fulton  Ave. 

Linhardt,  Alma  E 2913  Burnet  Ave. 

Liverpool,  Blanche  T .2807  Park  Ave. 

Logan,  Cora  Lee 3215  W.  Eighth  St. 

Lyon,  Dora  W 4335  Haight  Ave. 

McFarland,   Rose 3542  Shaw  Ave. 

McGee,  Edith  E 521  Hopkins  St 

McGowan,  Mary 1329  Chapel  St. 

McGuire,  Camilla 1545  Piillan  Ave. 

McGuire,   Lillie 1545   Pullan  Ave. 

McKenzie,  Minnie  Elizabeth Nash  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout. 

McNamara,  Florence 312  W.  Seventh  St. 

Madden,  Fannie  May Madisonville,  O. 

Maddux,  William  Henry 4745  Winton  Road. 

Marsh,  Josephine  Weidman 961  McMillan  St. 

Marsh,  Martha  V 961  McMillan  St. 

Meagher,  Catherine  L Glendale.  O. 
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Meier,   Martha 275  Helen  St. 

Meinhardt,  Clara 520  E.  Fourth  St. 

Meyder,  Minnie 4235  Florida  Ave. 

Morehouse,  Alice  M 1823  Freeman  Ave. 

xMueller,  Elsa  D .  3718  Morris  Place. 

Muller,  Natalie   Irene 3516  Shaw  Ave. 

Murphy,  Alice 2520  Hackberry  St. 

Musekamp,  Cordelia 3919  Harrison  Ave. 

Nelson,  Mayme  A 106  Elliot  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Nickel,  Emma 312  McGregor  Ave. 

Niedermeyer,  Amelia 952  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

O'Connell,   Eleanor  C 1308   Broadway. 

O'Donis,  Martha  E 3752  Isabella  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Oeh,  Stella 2833  Clifton  Ave. 

Parks,  Sarah  S 2353  Kemper  Lane. 

Perin,  Kate ." M adisonville,  O 

Pfaffinger,  Elsa  Elizabeth 52  Graham  St. 

Preisser,   Minnie 2623   Price   Hill  Road. 

Reeves,  George  E 3927  Elsmere  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Reilly,  Anna 1051   Mound  St. 

Reilly,   Edith 453    Considine   Ave. 

Rennick,  Margaret  M 842   Rockdale  Ave. 

Reszke,  Felix  Eugene 2230  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Reum,  Emma  D 230  McCormick  Place. 

Roberts,   Eleanor  M 2514   May  St. 

Romaine.  Cora  M 3621  Columbia  Ave. 

Roseboom,   Edith .746  Betts  St. 

Ross,  Martha  Hall 2810  Preston  St. 

Ryan,  Shirley   B 4149   Langland  Ave. 

Scheuing,  Minna  J 1756  Hanfield  St. 

Schick,  John  M 2117  Hatmaker  St. 

Schick,  William  J 2117  Hatmaker  St. 

Schiele,  Julia 107  Saunders  St. 

Schmidt,  Emily  Anna 1891  Walker  St. 

Schoepfel,  Cora §32  Clinton  St. 

Schute,  Melanie  A 2916  Hackberry  St. 

Secrest,  Frances  Louise 215  Gilman  Ave. 

Sharp,  Martha 2056  Eastern  Ave. 

Shields,  Eleanor 631  Lincoln  Ave. 

Shroyer,  Linnie Riverside. 

Simmons,   Bertha 2627   Cleinview  Ave. 

Smith,   Ella 311    Broadway. 

Stark,   Lulu 4305   Haight  Ave. 

Stegner.   Edith  Mabel 2671   Bellevue  Ave. 
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Stein,  Helen  L 2823  Park  Ave. 

Stewart,   Emma   Catherine 3235  Beresford  Ave. 

Stocker,  Clara  A 318  Stites  Ave. 

Stoehr,  Irma  Leonie 7.  . .  1804  Kinney  Ave. 

Stra.sser,  Mary  C 5742  Hamilton  Ave. 

Strong,  Georgine  L 130  Kinsey  Place. 

Swing,  Fred  Edgar 3651  Paxton  Road. 

Taylor,  Amelia  C 635  W.  Ninth  St. 

Taylor,  Hettie  G 635  W.  Ninth  St. 

Thomasmeyer,  Rose 218  Fosdick  St. 

Tozzer,  Janie  Louise 2410  Jefferson  Ave. 

Tuite,  Virginia  M 2360  S.  Elm  St. 

Voorhees,  O.  P. . Blue  Ash,  O. 

Wagner,  Stella  M S.  E.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Linn  Sts. 

Walter,  Anna  E 3923  Spencer  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Webb,   Luella 2339  Kemper  Lane. 

Weidgenant,  Clotilda 923  Churchill  Ave. 

Werner,  Guido Ring  Place. 

Weston,  Edith  L 3911  Forest  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Weston,  Helen  M 3911  Forest  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Williams,  Katherine  Meredith 4425  Station  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Williams,   Sarah 915  Rodgers  Place. 

Wilson,  Alice  Elizabeth 20  Calhoun  St. 

Wilson,  Esther  F 229  Congress  Ave. 

Wilson,  Minnie  Louise 20  Calhoun  St. 

Wilts,  Lou  Ella 337  Milton  St. 

Woods,  Belle Grand  St.,  W.  H. 

Woolman,  Mima  E 2128  Sinton  Ave. 

Young,  Cora  A 5  Alexandra  Flat  Bldg. 

Youmans,  Fred  M 2612  Erie  Ave. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

GRADUATES. 

Beinhart,  Frieda 1264  Elm  St. 

Dickinson,  Adra 2551  Erie  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Fouse,  William  Henry 33  E.  Ninth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Levi,  Isabelle  Juliet 105  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Loebman,   Elise  Reis 524  Hickman  Ave. 

Mackzum,   Henriette   Marie Carthage,   O. 

Seat,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson 228  W.  Seventh  St. 

Tedesche,  Irene 2415  Clifton  Ave. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Alma  Holdt 647  June  St. 

Van  Hart,  Clara  M 341  Shiloh  St. 


^<^ 
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SENIORS. 

Acomb,  Helen  Janet Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Austin,  Jennie 1110  Lincoln  Ave. 

Beinhart,  Emma 1264  Elm  St. 

Bingel,  Doris  A 1602  Sycamore  St. 

Black,   Eleanor 2125   Fulton  Ave. 

Davidson  ,Alvina 1242  First  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Dehner,  Rosina  Mary Sayler  Park,  O. 

Draper,  Ruth 4324  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Feldman,  Erna 1623  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Haehnle,  Elmer  C 830  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hamilton,  Mildred Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Healey,  Caroline 357  Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Hill,  Edith  Ramsden 3128  Woodburn  Ave. 

Krueck,  Josephine 48  Liddell  Place. 

Metzger,  Ruth 565  Hickman  Ave. 

Minor,  Gladys 2018  Burnet  Ave. 

Morsbach,  Edith 415  Rockdale  Ave. 

Pirman,  Hilda 956  Martin  St. 

Reedy,  Laura 1209  Delta  Ave. 

Ries,  Clara  E 2073  Harrison  Ave. 

Rowell,  Florence  A 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Santen,  Florence 754  W.  Seventh  St. 

Schriver,  Anna Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Stevenson,  Louise  G Glendale,  O 

Stratmeyer,  Norma 427  Warner  St. 

Strautmann,  Alma 4312  Liston  Ave. 

Tate,  Mary  Lee 1135  Lincoln  Ave. 

Thilly,  Christel 3205  Bishop  St. 

Volkert,  Nora 550  Ep worth  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Warnking,  May 3927  Gould  Ave. 

Willis,  Clara 1243  Chapel  St. 

Wulff,  Gretchen 395  Terrace  Ave. 


JUNIORS. 

Donnelly,  Alice  M 2704  May  St. 

Landman,  Sara 658  June  St. 

Schroder,  Bertha  . .  .• 438  Rockdale  Ave. 
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ART  STUDENTS. 

Abbott,  Mary 938  Clark  St. 

Bellville,  Laura Terrace  Park,  O. 

Davy,  Jeanette 2116  Auburn  Ave. 

Durham,  Lois  Lovett 2156  Sinton  Ave. 

Griffin,  Loretta 2126  Ravine  St. 

Happensberg-er,  Paula 276  Ludlow  Ave^ 

Hargrave,  Ruth 2720  Price  Ave. 

McLaughlin,  Pansy 2204  Fulton  Ave. 

M  il.ler,   Elizabeth 2110  St.  James   Ave. 

Mussey,  Dorcas Glendale,  O. 

Robinson,  Rowena 1718  Freeman  Ave. 

Wersel,  Virginia 2808  Wasson  Road,  P.  H. 

Williams,  Ada  Gregg 1365  Chapel  St. 

*SPECIAL  STUDENTS.  ' 

Adams,  Nellie  C 3417  Stathem  Ave. 

Baughman,  Margaret  Eleanor 32  Oak  St.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Bogart,  Sophia  Elizabeth Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Brill,  Elma 3930  Huston  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Butler,  Jeanette  F 280  Southern  Ave. 

Cadman,  William  S Norwood,  O.. 

Christy,  Elmer  Willard 5001  Linden  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Cornwell,  Mrs.  Irene  D 4233  Langland  Ave. 

Coulthard,  Charles  Raymond Cleves,  O. 

Crellin,  George  Henry Hewitt  and  Woodburn  Aves.. 

Davis,  George  H 3719  Terrace  Place. 

De  Mar,  Vida Madeira.  O.. 

Dudley,  Helen  M 2417  Ashland  Ave. 

Elliott,  Frank  E 6100  Julien  St. 

Foote,  Alice  B 2711  Park  Ave.. 

Fox,  Katherine  G 311  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Gieswein,  Phoebe  M 166  Rural  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Grau,  Maude  E 728  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky.. 

Greiser,  Adolphus  Louis 3263  Bpworth  Ave. 

Hayes,  Royal Sayler  Park,  O.. 

Hildebrandt,  Naomi 3573  Columbia  Ave. 

Hoban,  May  Belle 1363  Myrtle  Ave.. 

Houser,  Lulu Carroll  St.,  Riverside, 


*This  list  does  not  include  those  students  in  courses  "For 
Teachers"  given  by  the  departments  of  Geology  and  Geography,. 
Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
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Houser,  Margery  E Carroll  St.,  Riverside. 

Howard,  Jessie 2612  Eden  Ave. 

Huheey,  Lilian 1526  Garrard  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Charles  Edwin 127  Huntington  Place. 

Kirkpatrick,  Edgar  Earl Delhi,  O. 

Leonard,  Mrs.  George 4111  Glenway  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Logan,  Cora  Lee 3215  W.  Eighth  St. 

Lynch,  Mary  Agnes 447  E.  Fifth  St. 

McDonald.  Belle 2076  Laurence  Ave. 

March,  Cora Wyoming,  O. 

Marsh,  Martha  V 961  McMillan  St. 

Myers,   Callie 3200   Mozart  Ave. 

Myers,  Matilda 3200  Mozart  Ave. 

Niedermeyer,  Amelia 952  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

O'Bannon,  Lillian Emery  and  Shillito  Sts. 

Overbeck,  Anna   Station  F. 

Parham,  Hartwell  Alexander   1237  Lincoln  Ave. 

Pflueger,  Charlotte  Munsell 4819  Linden  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Pursell,  tillie  E New  Richmond,  O 

Riesner,  Anna   2363  Stratford  Ave 

Schafer,  Susanna  S 502  Center  Hill  Ave.,  Elmwood  PI. 

Schreiber,  Margaret  Ethel    Cleves,  O. 

Smith,  Wilma  L 728  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Spellmire,  Mabel  G 2482  Observatory  Ave. 

Stewart,  Delia  Mae  3053  Kerper  Ave. 

Stewart,  L.  P Cor.  Court  and  Mound  Sts. 

Thorndyke,  Mary 716  E.  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Walker,  Clarence  R 2856  Erie  Ave. 

Wilson,  Alice  Elizabeth   20  Calhoun  St. 

Wilts,  Lou  Ella   337  Milton  St. 

Wojfe,  Laura   139  Oak  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 


KINDERGARTNERS. 

Burns,  Carline  Margaret    Oak  St. 

Cooper,  Gladys  Lebanon,  O. 

Dalton,  Mattie    1018  Foraker  Ave. 

Eckert,  May  E 2243  Monroe  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Evans,  Mary  Ethel Burnet  Ave.  near  Heleb  St. 

Gordon,  Willa  Mae Madisonville,  O. 

Guethlein,  Emma 743  E.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Harrison,  Ernestine   855  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Hill,  Margaret   Lebanon,  O. 
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Humphreys,  Rebecca 2626  Melrose  Ave. 

Jones,  Minnie  Bowen  672  Rockdale  Ave. 

Juergens,  Selma 1504  Breman  St. 

McCaffrey,  Marguerite    Newport,  Ky. 

Macklin,  Dotie  1388  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rains,  Marie  Curtis  825  Blair  Ave. 

Ratliff,  Annette  Davis   18  Warwick  Flats- 

Ratliff,  Mary  Elouise  . .  .^ 18  Warwick  Flats. 

Reemelin,  Isabelle 3471  Cheviot  Ave. 

Shepard,  Mabel  Loraine  4225  Grove  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Skinner,  Mrs.  Lida  F The  San  Marco  Flats 

Skillman,  Ada  Marie  Lockland,  O. 

Staats,  Nelle  3037  Woodburn  Ave. 

Walker,  Bessie  Mildred 1640  Herbert  Ave. 

Whitacre,  Mabel Morrow,  O. 

Youmans,  Bessie 1118  Locust  St. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Brockmann,  Eva  Cypress  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Chadwick,  Mary  Alice 4269  Williamson  PL 

Conway,  Mary  Geneva 3608  Eastern  Ave. 

Dieterle,  Anna  H 210  Hosea  Ave. 

Findlay,  Elizabeth 761  Mt.  Hope  Rd. 

Gregg,  Grace  Elizabeth  1927  Kinney  Ave. 

Jackson,  Edna  Carolyn    6145  Montgomery  Rd. 

Jockers,  Louise  Anna   3913  Eastern  Ave. 

Jones,  Martha 1804  Fairmount  Ave. 

Lyman,  Margaret  E 3100  Fairfield  Ave. 

Michelson,  Eva    2613   Hemlock  St. 

Murphy,  Loretta  2528  Hackberry  St. 

Oskamp,  Helen   201  Worthington  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Oskamp,  Marion  D.  B.   ...201  Worthington  Ave.,  Wyommg,  O. 

Pelzer,  Marie  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Pratt,  Marion  Rood   1012  Locust  St. 

Rohan,  Mary 329  Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Ryan,  Mary  Williams 1988  Fairfax  Ave. 

Sanger,  Charlotte    Madisonville,  O. 

Skinner,  Sadie  J 855  E.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

South,  Flossie  Pleasant  Ridge,  O- 

Whallon,  Catherine  1532  Chase  Ave.. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

SENIORS. 

Branson,  James  Eli,  B.  E.  E Wyoming,  Q. 

Donough,   Robert,  B.   C.   E Madison  Pike,   Covington,   Ky. 

Fosdick,  Cedric  Earl,  B.  C.  E Price  and  Hawthorne  Aves. 

Hart,  Alden  Leonard,  B.  E.  E 1544  St.  Leger  PI. 

Janssen,  John  William,  B.  C.  E 1508  Elm  St. 

Knoebel,  Carl  B.,  B.  M.  E 610  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Kranz,  Henry  H.,  B.  C.  E 2130  Pogue  Ave. 

LaBach,  Paul  Meyer,  B.  C:  E Montgomery,  O. 

McComas,  Ralph  Turpin,  B.  E.  E 2152  Alpine  PI. 

Reif,  William  W.,  B.  Ch.  E 53  Parker  St. 

Skinner,  Charles  Wickham,  B.  C.  E 3107  W.  Eighth  St. 

Smyth,  Paul  Henry,  B.  Ch.  E Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Stratemeyer,  Edwin  A.,  B.  E.   E 427  Warner  St.. 

Taylor,  James  J.,  B.  C.  E.  . . : 347  Sims  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Thau,  Walter  Ervin,  B.  E.  E 3916  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O.. 

JUNIORS. 

Allan,  John  Andrew,  B.  C.  E 612  W.  Eighth  St.. 

Arend,  Armin  Conrad,  B.  C.  E 3318  Bonaparte  Ave. 

Bennett,  Fred  Arthur,  B.  M.  E 3012  Gilbert  Ave. 

Cummings,  Charles  William,  B.  C.  E Helen  and  Nelson  Sts. 

Easton,  Russell  Morrison,  B.  C.  E 119  W.  Seventh  St. 

Goettle,  Richard  Joseph,  B.  C.  E 632  Orient  Ave.,  Winton  PI.. 

Hammel,  Stanley  Samuel,  B.  C.  E Lockland,  O. 

Helbig,  Arthur  Stanley,  B.  C.  E Groesbeck,  O.. 

Koenig,  Gustav,  B.  Ch.  E 2934  Spring  Grove  Ave.. 

Krampe,  Hugo  John,  B.  M.  E 1742  Queen  City  Ave. 

Neuffer,  George  Totten,  B.  C.  E Lockland,  O.. 

Oehler,  Willis  Alward,  B.  E.  E 935  Elberon  Ave. 

Steinkoenig,  Louis  Adrian,  B.  Ch.  E Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Witte,  Raymond  Charles,  B.  C.  E 2627  Moorman  Ave.. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Barr,  Ingle  Williams,  B.  C.  E 1231  Grace  Ave. 

Batsner,  Arthur  Mills,  B.  M.  E 238  Albany  Ave. 

Binder,  John  Hans,  B.  M.  E 723  Linden  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky, 

Fortmueller,  Ernst  William,  B.  C.  E 625  Delhi  Ave. 

Jones,  Rufus  Bell,  B.  M.  E Columbia  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Minks,  Floyd  Grover,  B.  Ch.  E 835  W.  Liberty  St., 
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Nimmo,  Charles  Franklin,  B.  E.  E Delhi,  O. 

Warrington,  Charles  Mitchell,  B.  E.  E 3109  Gilbert  Ave. 

Witte,  Russell  Bennett,  B.  C.  E 2627  Moorman  Ave. 

FRESHMEN. 

Alsfelder,  Fred  P.,  B.  C.  E 3514  Reading  Rd. 

Bloom,  Charles  Louis,  B.  Ch.  E 1038  Wesley  Ave. 

Christman,  Ralph  Edward,  B.  Ch.  E 4158  Mad  Anthony  St. 

Church,  Raymond  Gillespie,  B.  C.  E 3627  Shaw  Ave. 

Gerstle,  John,  B.  E.  E 2345  Ashland  Ave. 

Gilmore,  Robert  Willis,  B.  C.  E 754  Epworth  Ave. 

Gregg,  William  Alford,  B.   C.   E 565  Terrace  Ave. 

Hoffmann,  Julius  Joseph,  B.  E.  E 3245  Bishop  St. 

Marks,  Henry  Albert,  B.  Ch.  E 113  Garfield  PI. 

Phillips,  Royal  Ashar,  B.  Ch.  E....226  First  Ave.,  Carthage,  O. 

Sahnd,  Will,  B.  M.  E 2622  Sander  St. 

Strauss,  Godfrey  Eric,  B.  C.  E 4422  Station  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Tozzer,  Carl,B.   C.   E 4211  Turrill   St. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Betts,  Frank,  B.  M.  E College  Hill,  O. 

Cook,  James  Blaine.  B.  C.  E 1045  Wesley  Ave. 

Johnston,  Jr.,  William  Thomas,  B.  M.  E Newport,  Ky. 

McAlpin,  George  Washington,  C.  E 530  E.  Fourth  St. 


FIFTH   YEAR   COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

Binns,  George  Walter,  M.  E..  .Hopkinsville,  Ky.  and  2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Cook,  Howard  Boardman,E.  E Milford,  O.  and  2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Cragg,  Walston  Shelby,  M.  E 732  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Getz,  Charles  Howard,  M.  E 2091  Harrison  Ave. 

Goodwin,  Philip  Howard,  E.  E 3153  Willis  Ave. 

Humphreys,  Howard  Brownell,  M.  E. 

236  O'Fallon  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 
Johnson,  Robert  Leroy,  Ch.  E..  ..604  Dayton  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Otting,  Elmer  Frederick,  M.  E 3908  Glenway  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Paulsen,  Jr.,  Richard  John,  E.  E 3778  Lenders  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Plueddemann,  R.  Oscar,  E.  E 3133  Hackberry  St. 

Ransom,  Pryce  J.,  M.  E 1719  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Royer,Earl  Buf ord,  M.  E 509  Grand  Ave. 

Rowell,  John  Thomas,  M.   E 849  Hutchins  Ave. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

Bissmeyer,  Albert  Henry,  E.  E 2822  Highland  Ave. 

Federle,  Joseph  Candidus,  E.  E. ..21  Fairview  Ave.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Freeman,  Benjamin  W.,  M.  E 870  Hutchins  Ave, 

Frohman,  Nathan  Sigmund,  Ch.  E 847  Rockdale  Ave. 

Gearhart,  Shirley  Zurmehly,  M.  E.  .Chillicothe,  O.  and  175  Bosley  St. 

Grothsch,  Victor  Edward,  Ch.  E 1511  Baymiller  St. 

Guntrum,  Ernst,  M.  E Evansville,  Ind.  an(il037  Academy  Ave. 

Haines,  Philip  Goble,  E.  E..  Portland,  Ore.  and  3153  Willis  Ave. 

Hewitt,  Arthur  Challis,  E.  E 4411  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Jefferson,  William  Harold,  E.  E Bloomingburg,0.  and 

1022  Hulbert  Ave. 
McLeod,  Earl  Hudson,  Ch.  E...1906  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Malone,  Charles  Joseph,  M.  E.. Chillicothe,  O.  and  175  Bosley  St. 

Mathewson,  James  Stanley,  M.  E 4222  Chambers  St. 

Miller,  George  Kinsinger,  E.  E. 

Bellefontaine,  O.  and  3835  Burwood  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 
Morrison,  Robert  Hall,  E.  E... Jackson,  Miss,  and  2643  Bellevue  Ave. 

Morrow,  Lester  Caydon,  M.  E Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Station  R. 

Peaslee,  Willetts,  M.  E 2356  Ohio  Ave. 

Pinkerton,  Clarence  Short,  E,  E.  .  .Washington  C.  H.,  O.  and 

1022  Hulbert  Ave.. 

Reller,  Otto  Robert,  M.  E Evansville,  Ind  and  2714  Vine  St.. 

Robinson,  Max  Brewster,  M.  E Nunda,  N.  Y.  and 

3003  Scioto  St. 

Smith,  James  Thomas,  M.  E Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Smith,  Walter  Lewis,  E.  E.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  and  175  Bosley  St. 
Stacy,  John  Abbott,  Ch.  E....102  E.  Second  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Stewart,  Harry  Morton,  M.  E.,  Springfield,  O.  and  175  Bosley  St. 
Zange,  Max,  E.  E New  Haven,  Conn,  and  2322  Nelson  Ave. 

THIRD  YEAR  COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

.instead,  Taylor  William,  Ch.  E.,  908  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 
Bodenstein,  William  Edward,  M.  E. ..827  Ann  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Breitenbach,  Herman  John,  M.  E 28  Mulberry  St. 

Brueggeman,  John  George,  E.  E Ill  W.  University  Ave.. 

Clerk,  Ernst  George,  E.  E 2541  Vine  St. 

Colburn,  Hethnel  Vincent,  M.  E., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  and  2343  Guy  St. 

Davis,  Adolph  H.,  E.  E 837  Oak  St. 

Flohr,  Ralph  Charles,  M.  E 253  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Hauck,  Richard  John,  M.  E 231  Fosdfck  St. 

Huenergard,  Ephraim  K.,  E.  E 2347  Stratford  Ave_ 
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Lytle,  Charles  Walter,  M.  E., 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  and  2343  Stratford  Ave. 

Nocka,  Karl  William,  E.  E 4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Peets,  Wilbur  J.,  M.  E Toulon,  III,  and  2363  Stratford  Ave. 

Perry,  Stanley,  E.  E 84  W.  Fifth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Roehm,  Erwin  Grant,  M.  E 714  McMillan  St 

Schneider,  Herman  Joseph,  M.  E. 

Henderson,  Ky.  and  225  Bosley  St. 

Spear,  Walter  Arthur,  E.  E Evansville,  Ind.  and  2714  Vine  St 

Tangeman,  Walter  W.,  M.  E 2706  Eden  Ave. 

Zugelter,  George  Emil,  M.  E Arlington  Heights,  O. 

SECOND  YEAR  COOPERATIVE  STUDENTS. 

Bishop,  James  Stanley,  E.  E 2345  Kemper  Lane 

Chalkley,  Curtis  Rathbone,  M.  E. 

1625  Holman  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Chisholm,  James  Carpenter,  E.  E. 

4603  Chestnut  St.,  Madisonville,  O. 

Colligan,  Arthur  Peter,  C.  E 2482  Paris  St. 

Crawley,  Jr.,  David,  C.  E Sullivan,  Ind.  and  2218  Ohio  Ave. 

Dartnall,  Thomas  William,  C.  E Lockland,  O. 

Eggers,  Albert  H.,  M.  E 2949  Harrison  Ave. 

Engdahl,  Frederick  William,  C.  E., 

Ortonville,  Minn,  and  2343  Stratford  Ave. 
Falley,  Richard  Mitchell,  M.  E. 

Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.  and  467  Riddle  Rd. 
Goheen,  Richard  Chriswell,  M.  E., 

Wooster,  O.,  and  2358  Ohio  Ave. 
Gordon,  Arthur  Wentworth,  M.   E., 

Lexington,  Mo.  and  370  Howell  Ave. 

Graef,  August  Philip,  M.  E 2014  Freeland  Ave. 

Hammel,  Clarence  William,  C.  E Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Harding,  Jr.,  Edward  Crittenden,  C.  E Milford,  O. 

Harned,   Mark  Lafayette,  M.   E., 

Chickaska,  Okla.  and  2343  Stratford  Ave. 

Hill,  Walter  Ormsby,  C.  E St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Hurxthal,  A.  O.,  M.  E., 

Rouceverte,  W.  Va.  and  2345  Stratford  Ave. 
Kihn,  William  Johnson,  E.  E., 

Hamilton,  O.  and  4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 
Klein,  Chester  Thomas,  M.  E., 

Ho.t  Springs.  Ark.  and  485  Riddle  Rd 
Lange,  Charles  Henry  Louis,  C.  E., 

Ortonville,  Minn,  and  2343  Stratford  Ave. 


a.v 
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McGlasson,  Ralph  Soards,  Ch.  E., 

1935    Cleanay   Ave.,   Norwood,    O. 

Mitchell,  Miron  Allen,  M.  E. . . 213  North  St. 

Monaghan,  Walter  Ingram,  M.  E 913  Kinney  Ave. 

Niermann,  Theodore  H.,  C.  E 2411  Clifton  Ave. 

Parker,  Elmer  Neil,  M.  E... Addison,  N.  Y.  and  2341  Wheeler  St. 
Peets,  George  Kenneth,  M.  E., 

Toulon,  111.,  and  2363  Stratford  Ave. 

Plueddemann,  Edward  Westley,  M.  E 3133  Hackberry  St. 

Race,  Richard  Mann,  M.  E 10  W.  Fifth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Raitt,  Charles  C 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Reed,  Robert  Findley,  Ch.  E 1123  Yale  Ave. 

Rucker,  Tom  John,  M.  E... Fayette,  Mo.  and  4708  Eastern  Ave. 
Sharkey,  William  Edward,  M.  E.,  Middletown,  O.  and  Union  Ave. 
Sheriff,  John  Waters  E.  E., 

Williamsport,  Pa.  and  370  Howell  Ave. 
Snow,  Albert  Folger,  M.  E....4296  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Stewart  John  Harold  E.  E 2122  St.  James  Ave. 

Strait,  Clay  Mortimer,  E.  E., 

Homer,  N.  Y.  and  2347  Stratford  Ave. 
Swinney,  Stuart  La  Force,  M.   E., 

Bloomfield,  la.  and  2345  Stratford  Ave. 
Taylor,  Walter  W.,  E.  E... Hammond,  La.  and  2341  Stratford  Ave. 
Thomas,  Frank  Corbett,  M.  E., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  and  467  Riddle  Rd. 
Tilden,  Chancey  Morgan,  C.  E., 

Vernon,  Mich,  and  301  Calhoun  St. 

Westenhoff,  Alphonse  Mueller,  C.  E 2621  Fenton  Ave. 

Wood,  Charles  Estes,  Ch.  E. ..434  Glenway  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 
Yetter,  Estel  Herbert,  M.  E Shirley,  Ind.  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

FIRST    YEAR    COOPERATIVE    STUDENTS. 

Alexander,  Lowell  Melville,  E.  E 370  Howell  Ave. 

Ames,  John  Hubbard,  Ch.  E 4212  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  Milton,  M.  E Newtown,  O. 

Babcock,  William  Marcus,  E.  E 2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Binns,  H.  Stanley,  M.  E Herndon,  O.  and  2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Burns,  Francis  Ormsby,  M.  E College  Hill,  O. 

Burrhus,  Harold  Claude,  E.  E 3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Carpenter,  Harold  D.,  M.  E 2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Chace,  Clyde  Burgess,  C.  E 2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Cherrington,  Edison,  E.  E 2116  St.  James  Ave. 

Compton,  Gove,  M.  E Plainville,  O.  and  15  E.  Third  St. 
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Corwin,  Edward  Klein,  M.  E 819  Lincoln  Ave.  }! 

Crissinger,  Lloyd  Charles,  C  E 76  Linden  St.,  Ludlow,  Ky.  [. 

DaCamara,  Jr.,  William  Harley,  C.  E.,  j 

West  Palm  Beech,  Fla.  and  2516  Ravine  St.  , 
DeCamp,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Crane,  Ch.  E. ..66  St.  Leger  Apartments 
Dinkelaker,  Herbert  Louis,  M.  E... Pitts  Ave.  and  Rowland  PI.  I 

Dollman,  John  Willet,  M.  E 759  Richmond  St. 

Erickson,  Alvin  John,  M.  E 2333  Wheeler  St. 

Felton,  Stephen  Jacob,  Ch.  E. 

Towanda,  Pa.  and  3019  Stanton  Ave. 

Fenker,  Clement  Meade,  M.  E 4104  Fergus  St. 

Fillmore,  Herbert  Wood,  E.  E Madisonville,  O. 

Gallagher,  John  Doyle,  M.  E 1733  E.  McMillan  St. 

Greaves,  Jr.,  William  Allen,  M.  E...3525  Michigan  Ave.,  H.  P. 
Hagerman,  Raymond  Augustus,  E.  E., 

Williamsport,  Pa.  and  122  Maple  Ave. 

Hartmann,  Carl,  M.  E 3798  Liston  Ave. 

Hellrung,  Gustav  Robert,  E.  E 1049  Purcell  Ave. 

Hittinger,  Lester  George,  Ch.  E Wardell  Ave. 

Hicks,  Louis  L.,  M.  E 50  Alexandra  Flats 

Higgins,  Chester  Lyon,  M.  E., 

Bellevue,  Mich,  and  2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Hull,  William  Wood,  M.  E Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Hyndman,  Jr.,  Robert,  E.  E 324  Mills  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Jacobs,  Frederick  Rudolph,  C.  E 1266  Iliff  Ave. 

Jewett,  Joseph  Franklin,  E.  E. 

507  Springfield  Pike,  Wyoming,  O. 
Johnson,  Edward  F.,  E.  E., 

Dayton,  O.  and  2409  Norwood  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 
Keech,  Hugh  Boyle,  E.  E.Santa  Ana,  Cal.  and  2363  StratfordAve 

Kohlhepp,  Norman,  E.  E Louisville,  Ky.  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Lehnhoff,  Raymond  S.,  E.  E 475  Riddle  Rd. 

Loehman,  Charles  C,   E.   E 1314   Broadway 

Maish,  Albert  Frederick,  C.  E Bond  Hill,  O. 

Merz,  Eugene  Peter,  E.  E Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Montgomery,  Thaddeus  James,  C.  E 2325  Price  Hill  Rd. 

Mossinger,  Frank  Norden,  E.  E 2909  Eastern  Ave. 

Musser,  Guy  Ellis,  M.  E Madisonville,  O. 

Musser,  Roy  Ernest,  M.  E. Madisonville,  O. 

Myers,  Raymond  Pendery,  M.  E. ..619  Burns  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Oster,  Eugene  Arthur,  E.  E 1065  Wade  St. 

Otte,  Jr.,  Charles  William.  M.  E 1021  Windsor  St. 

Peck,  John  Richard    2328  Ohio  Ave. 

Perry,  Arlington   Clyde,   E.    E 709   E.   McMillan  St. 
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Plummer,  Willdredd  Wayne,  \J.   E. 

828  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,   Ky. 

Porter,  Charles  Harold   Madisonville,  O. 

Pyre,  Roland  Ralph,  C.  E 10  E.  Front  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Rohan,  George  James,  C.  E 329  Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Romaine,  Millard,  E.  E 3621  Columbia  Ave. 

Schaeperklaus,  Louis  Henry,  C.  E 1384  Harrison  Ave. 

Schauer,  Lee  Laurence,  M.  E 1600  Pullan  Ave. 

Schindler,  Otto  Alexander 2343  Stratford  Ave. 

Schreiber,  William  August,  C.  E 626  June  St. 

Scofield,  F.  Leslie,  C.  E Mason,  O.  and  2330  Wheeler  St. 

Settle,  Francis  Carr,  E.  E. .  .Deepwater,  W.  Va.  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Shawhan,  Ralph  Maple,  C.  E Loveland,  O. 

Sharp,  Julian  Gedney,  M.  E 2106  Alpine  PI. 

Slicker,  Ernest  Ellsworth,  M.  E. 

Alum  Rock,  Pa.  and  2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Tietig,  Chester,  :\1.  E 2402  Ohio  Ave. 

Toms,  Charles  Lawson  Wildey,  Ch.  E 348  Howell  Ave. 

Vinnedge,  Earle  Walter,  M.  E 341  Walnut  St.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Vogelsang,  Walter  Andrew,  C.  E 1229  Walnut  St. 

Wallace,  Bruce  Hinds,  C.  E 923  Mt.  Hope  Rd. 

Ward,  Oran  P.,  E.  E Johnson  City,  Tenn.  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Warren,  Harold  Breckenridge,  M.  E College  Hill,  O. 

White,  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  C.  E 1881  Humboldt  Ave. 

Woliung,  William  Edward,  Ch.  E St.  Bernard,  O. 

Wulfekoetter,  Burt  Henry,  C.  E 1317  Myrtle  Ave. 

Yocum,  Gilbert  Gaston,  E.   E. 

Steubenville,  O.  and  1357  Burdetie  Ave. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Clarke,   George  Maurice,  C.   E., 

Cosby  Leicester,  England  and  920  Curtis  St. 
Weir,  Harold  Ewing,  E.  E.... Sparta,  111.  and  2333  Wheeler  St. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 

Allen,  Marston,  A.  B.,  Harvard  University Glendale,  O. 

♦Bradbury,  George  E Gallipolis,  O. 

Burch,  Robert  B.,  A.  B.,  Yale  University Cincinnati 

Byland,  Wayne  D Walton,  Ky. 


*Special. 
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Durbin,  Floyd  Elmer   Hamilton,  O. 

Espey,  Robert  H Rising  Sun,  Ind. 

Finn,  Martin  G Cincinnati 

Freiberg,   Leonard   H.,   A.   B.,   Yale   University Cincinnati 

Graef,  Albert  A Cincinnati 

Hertwig,  Earl  Stanley Norwood,  O. 

Hunemeyer,  Littleford  Louis   Cincinnati 

Jellison,  George  E. Cincinnati 

Johnson,  Sherrard  M Portsmouth,  O. 

Keeling,  Ralph  T Cincinnati 

Kerrigan,  Philip  O Aurora,  Ind. 

Kraw,  Rolland  L.,  A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Bowling  Green,  O. 

Lillie,   Edward   H Cincinnati 

McCallister,  Edgar  W.,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati 
Morrow,  Thomas  Henry,  A.  B.,  University  of  Colorado, 

Cincinnati 

Ramsey,  John  W.  LeM Newport,  Ky. 

Rappaport,  Jacob  E Cincinnati 

Sawyer,  Charles  A.,  A.  B.,  Oberlin  College Cincinnati 

Spraul,  Clarence  E.,  A.  B.,  St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati 

Theissen,  John  B.,  A.  M.,  St.  Xavier  College. ..  .Covington,  Ky. 

Ward,  Joel  H; Ludlow,  Ky. 

■♦Wise,  Isaac  M.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati Cincinnati 

SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 

Babbitt,  P.  T.  W Cincinnati. 

Basler,  Carl  Ernest,  A.  B.,  Miami  University Cincinnati. 

Bonham,  Frank  Salisbury Washington,  C.  H.,  O. 

Brown,  Audley  Harold,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati. 
Gallagher,  Andrew  C,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati. 
Harris,  Arthur  Marc,  A.   B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati. 

Herold,  George  James Bellevue,  Ky. 

HoflFmeister,   Charles   Herbert,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati. 

Howell,  Frederick  William Dayton,  O. 

Mardorf,  Edward  August Norwood,  O. 

Moorman,  Gregor  B.,  A.  B.,  St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati. 


♦Special, 


I 
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O'Brien,  Raymond  H Findlay,  O. 

Peacock,  George  C Cincinnati. 

Pearce,  William  H Cincinnati. 

Pickrel,  William  Gillespie,  A.  B.,  Miami  University.  .Jackson,  O. 

Rosenbaum,  David   Cincinnati. 

Schear,  Harvey    Cincinnati. 

Smith,  Harry  N Austin,  O. 

Stenger,  William  Joseph Cincinnati. 

Valerio,  Amerigo  James Cincinnati. 

Wood,  James  Arthur. . .' Georgetown,  O. 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 

Allen,  Irwin  D Cincinnati. 

Bennett,  Orris,  B.  S.,  Millikin  University Cincinnati. 

Bode,  Harry  R Cincinnati. 

Broeman,  Charles  W Cincinnati. 

Creed,  Oliver  L.,  A.  B.,  St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati. 

Diehl,  Warren  W.,  A.  B.,  Yale  University Springfield,  O. 

Doherty,  Angelo   Cincinnati. 

Eiser,  Karl  V.,  A.  B.,  Wittenberg  College Springfield,  O. 

Finley,  Joseph  L.,  A.  B.,  Hiram  College Cincinnati. 

Griner,  Fred  P.,  A.  B.,  Miami  University Amanda,  O. 

Hagans,  Samuel  L Cincinnati. 

Hall,  Rufus  B.,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Yale  University Cincinnati. 

Harrell,  Orville  J.,  A.  B.,  Miami  University Jackson,  O. 

Jacobson,  Max   Dayton,  O. 

Johnston,  Campbell  S.,  A.  B.,  Miami  University Cincinnati. 

Jones,  Stephen  W.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati. .  .Cincinnati. 

Kaiper,   Samuel   E Newport,   Ky. 

Markley,    Carl   T Cincinnati. 

Matre,  Joseph   B Cincinnati. 

Miller,   Charles   F Lancaster,   O. 

Mueller,  Jacob  L Cincinnati. 

Nelson,    Michael    Cincinnati. 

Patterson,  George  C Middletown,  O. 

Paxson,  William  S Jamestown,  O. 

Percival,  Eva  Dunn   Covington,  Ky. 

Reardon,  John  E Cincinnati. 

Reece,   Paul   D Cincinnati. 

Renner,  Miller  W Cincinnati. 

Rielag,  Joseph  F.,  A.  B.  St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati. 

Shine,  Rose  J Covington.  Ky. 

Sowards,  Hugh   L."   Cincinnati. 
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Stern,    Samuel    Cincinnati.  F 

Suemening,  William  L.,  A.  B.  Lebanon  University .  .Lebanon,  O. ' 

Tebbs,  George  E.,  A.  B.  Miami  University Harrison,  O.  ' 

Todd,  Walter  A Cincinnati. 

Topmoeller,  Joseph  C,  A.  B.  St.  Xavier  College. ...  Cincinnati. 

Victor,  Russell  N Erlanger,   Ky. 

Wallace,  William  R.,  B.  L.  Franklin  College Moorefield,  O. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 
SENIORS. 

Arn,  Elmer  Raymond   Russellville,  O. 

Bachmeyer,  Arthur   Charles    Cincinnati. 

Backsman,  Elmore  Bernard   Newport,  Ky. 

Bentley,  James   Magee    Cincinnati. 

Boehme,  Raymond  Gustave Newport,  Ky. 

Braunlin,  Edgar  Louis  Portsmouth,  O. 

Braunlin,  Walter  Albert   Portsmouth.  O. 

Chaney,  Only  Jerad Lynchburg,  O. 

Coleman,  David  Coryell  West  Union,  O. 

Davidson,  Marion  Tabb   Covington,  Ky. 

DeCourcy,   Giles  Anthony Cincinnati. 

Elliott,  Reuben  Jay   Cincinnati. 

Feid,  Louis  John,  Jr Cincinnati. 

Finefrock,  Harry  Arthur  Waynesburg,  O. 

Gerlach,  Earl  B Proctorville,  O. 

Gewert,  Arthur  C Cincinnati. 

Giffen,   Guy    Hamilton,  O. 

Grisard,  John  S Norwood,  O. 

Hofling,  Charles  Andrew   Cincinnati. 

Judkins,  Robert  John    Cincinnati. 

King,  Allen  Thurman Wyoming,  O. 

Larabee,  Gilbert  Brown    Osgood,   Ind. 

Levy,  Max  Abraham  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lurie,  Louis  Aryah    Cincinnati. 

McClelland,  Donald  Charles  Huntington,  Ind. 

McDevitt,  Charles  Joseph    Cincinnati. 

Martin,  Charles  Earl   Bryant,  Ind. 

Mayberry,  Irvin  Proctorville,  O. 

Miller,  Eli  Aeser Cincinnati 

Rapp,  Allan  Blythe    Owensville,  0. 

Rapp,  Harry  Floyd  Portsmouth,  O. 

Rasette,    Georges    France. 

Renneker,  Aloysius  Frank  Cincinnati. 
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Reiischer,  Leo  R Newport,  Ky. 

Spelman,  John  Dillon   Cincinnati. 

Storer,  Elroy  Templin  Oxford,  O. 

Whallon,  Arthur  James    Wyoming,  O. 

Wiechelman,  Clement  John Cincinnati. 

Zielonka,  Samuel  Cincinnati. 

JUNIORS. 

Ailes,  Melville  D Montra,  O. 

Benjamin,  Julien   Cincinnati. 

Benus,    Howard    Cincinnati. 

Boyd,  Foster  J Cambridge,  O. 

Carroll,  Harry  Ralph  Cincinnati. 

Clark,  William  Clifford   , Madisonville,  O. 

Clear,  James  T Hamilton,  O. 

Coulter,  Philip  L Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Ervin,  Humphrey  N Dayton,  Ky. 

Fennel,  Eric   Cincinnati. 

Fox,  Leon  A.   Cincinnati. 

Gardner,  William  A Middletown,  O. 

Gilfillen,  George  Christopher  Russellville,  O. 

Heisel,  Clifford  Newell Covington,  O. 

Herold,  Lambert    Toledo,  O. 

Hjelm,  Charles  Emmett   Mason,  O. 

Hunt,  Wilbur  Alden Kennedy  Heights,  O. 

King,  Edward  D Covington,  Ky. 

Klein,  Elmer  Alexander   Norwood,  O. 

Lautenschlager,  Thurman  Holmes    Dayton,  O. 

Lose,  Carl  W Deshler,  O. 

Majoewsky,  Leo  Rudolph    Cincinnati. 

Meeker,  Clarence  Antony Bethel,  O. 

M iller,  Milton  Bradford  Osage  City,  Kan. 

Minges,   Theodore    Cincinnati. 

Monnig,  John  Edward  Hanging  Rock,  O. 

Moore,  Edwin  Fletcher Cincinnati. 

Mytinger,  Walter  H Chillicothe,  O. 

Okrent,  Samuel Newport,  Ky. 

Reid,  Robert  William    Cincinnati. 

Reynolds,  Charles  Otis  Proctorville,  O. 

Saltzman,  Nathan  Cincinnati,  O. 

Schlemmer.   Julius    C Cincinnati. 

Schulz,  Julius  C Wilmington,  O. 

Schwarz,  John   Gottlieb    Cincinnati. 
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Shuler,  Ivan  J.  D Forest,  O. 

Silberstein,  Emanuel   Leon    Cincinnati. 

Skinner,  Dan  Millikin   Hamilton,  O. 

Spitler,  Roscoe  H Greenville,  O. 

Tangeman,   Horace  JFrederic    Cincinnati, 

Terwillegar,   Clyde  Byron    Milford,  O. 

Topmoeller,  William  Joseph    Cincinnati. 

Tunison,  Clarence  Wesley  Cincinnati. 

Westlake,    Ida Cincinnati. 

Williams,  Charles  A.  S Hamilton,  O. 

Wright,  Allison  Branson  Chesterhill,  O. 

SOPHOMORES.  ^ 

Bader,  Ellis  Robert   Hamilton,  O. 

Blair,  Robert  Miller Lebanon,  O. 

Brigman,  Lemuel  Reuvell   Newport,  Ky. 

Brown,  Henry  Mollyneaux  New  Vienna,  O. 

Bruns,  William  Henry   St.  Henry,  O. 

Buckner,  Hubbard  Thomas   Covington,  Ky. 

Chadwick,  Alfred  DeWitt    Hamilton,   O. 

Conley,  Loury  Curry  Muncie  Eaton,  O, 

Crawford,  Clay Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

DeCourcy,  Joseph  Luke Cincinnati. 

Fitzpatrick,  Harry  Watterson Ludlow,  Ky. 

Hammond,  Harry  Joseph   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hans,  Clarence  Louis    Cincinnati. 

Hart,  Robert  Watson  Spencerville,  O. 

Heckert,  Howard  Ray Cairo,  W.  Va. 

Hicks,  William  Morse    Amelia,  O. 

Hoerner,  Osa Lewisburg,  O. 

Hutzelman,  Jacob  Casper    Hamilton,  O. 

Keller,  Webster  Fels  ".  Cincinnati. 

Kennedy,  Edward  Cincinnati. 

Kiely,  Charles  Edward Cincinnati. 

Koch,  Arthur  Eugene   Newport,  Ky. 

Kuck,  Edward    Cincinnati. 

Layport,  William  Lee Loveland,  O.. 

Levi,  Morton  Paul   Cincinnati. 

McConaughey,  James  Collier  New  Carlisle,  0. 

McGowan,  John  Vincent  Hartwell,  0. 

M'ahoney,  Thomas  William  Springfield,  O. 

Miller,  Charles  LaMont Middletown,  0. 

Mitchell,  James  Laurence   Cincinnati. 
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Overbeck,   William   Bernard    Cincinnati. 

Petty,  Laurence  Arthur  .i.v:,,^:,:  • ;  r.-  •  ••  •  •  • Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Reuter,   William  James  'H  f'.*: . .'.': Cincinnati. 

Rosnagle,  Francis  Ernest  ,.......,,.....: Franklin,  O. 

Rulmann,  Clarence  F Minster,  O. 

Scott,  Verner  Trenary  Manchester,  O. 

Shannon,  William   Lawrence    Newport,  Ky. 

Smith,  Warde  Byron Austin,  O. 

VanLue,  Joyce  Warwick   Gettysburg,  O. 

Vaughen,  Ray West  Union,  O. 

Wieman,    Harry    Lewis    Cincinnati. 

Williams,  James  Stanley   Mercerville,  O. 

Williams,  Robert  Parvin   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wolfson,   Dan Cincinnati. 

Wood,  J.  Roy Bellefontaine,  O. 

FRESHMEN. 

Carr,  Haviland Claysville,  Ky. 

Fisk,  Harley   B Falmouth,   Ky. 

Gardner,  Mabel  E. Middletown,  O. 

Kelly,  Thomas  Henshaw . :  Covington,  Ky. 

Lamb,  Benjamin  H Cincinnati. 

McCarthy,  Merrick  Fifield Wyoming,  O. 

Mitchell,  James  Laurence Cincinnati. 

Moore,  Hazeleet  Andrew Bond  Hill,  O. 

Ratterman,   Helena   Teresa Cincinnati. 

Sloneker,  Howard  L Hamilton,  O. 

Stewart,  Paul  Morton  Washington,  D.  C. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Betzner,   C Cincinnati. 

Cochran,  Helen  Finney Cincinnati. 

Foertmeyer,  William  A Cincinnati. 

Hord,  Winn  Estille   Maysville,  Ky. 

Huschart,  John   Homer    Cincinnati. 

Johnston,  Douglas  Alexander    Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Neal,  Charles  E Covington,  Ky. 

Nunnamaker,  A.  J Cincinnati. 

Perry,  John  Smith   Cincinnati. 

Thompson,  Gilbert  Frank Cincinnati. 
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SUMMARY   OF  STUDENTS. 

End  of  Academic  Year,  1909-10. 

The  Graduate  School .119 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Seniors    ......:....  69 

Juniors    68 

Sophomores 96 

Freshmen    162 

Irregulars     13 

Specials    161 

♦External  Classes 191 

- —  760 

The  College  for  Teachers. 

College   Graduates 27 

Seniors    34 

Juniors     32 

Art  Students    12 

Specials 80 

Kindergartners     46 

231 


J 


(Number  in  Grade  Conferences,  41 — not  included  in  total.) 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

Regular  Students: 

Seniors     19 

Juniors    , 16 

Sophomores     17 

Freshmen     10 

Specials 6 

Cooperative  Students: 

Fourth  Year 16 

Third    Year 30 

Second  Year  21 

First   Year    68 

203 

The  College  of  Law. 

Third  Year  Class    29 

Second  Year  Class   27 

First  Year  Class   29 

85 

♦This  does  not  include  the  group  of  auditors  of  the  External 
courses,  numbering  338. 
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The  College  of  Medicine. 

Seniors 41 

Juniors 40 

Sophomores     . ... .". 50 

Freshmen     66 

Specials    2 

199 

Gros^  Total  (Regular  Departments) 1597 

Twice  Counted  178 

Net  Total  (Regular  Departments)    1419 

Affiliated  Department. 

Clinical    and    Pathological    School    of    the 

Cincinnati   Hospital    104 

Twice    Counted 80 

Net  Total  (Affihated  Department)   24 

♦Net  Total  (All  Departments)   1443 


*This  does  not  include  the  group  of  auditors  of  the  External 
courses  (338)  and  those  attending  the  Ropes  Lectures  (615). 
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REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS. 
Beginning  of  Academic  Year,  1910-11. 
The  Graduate  School  121 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Seniors    59 

Juniors     70 

Sophomores 121 

Freshmen     160 

Irregulars    8 

Specials     120 

♦External  Classes 186 

724 

The  College  for  Teachers. 

College   Graduates    10             1 

Seniors    32               f 

Juniors     3               f 

Art  Students  13 

Specials     54 

Kindergartners     25 

Home  Economics    22 

159 

This  enrollment  does  not  include  those  students  registered  in 
required  prerequisite  courses  nor  those  students  enrolled  in  the 
special  courses  "For  Teachers,"  given  by  the  Departments  of 
Geology  and  Geography,  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

Regular  Students: 

Seniors    15 

Juniors    14 

Sophomores     9 

Freshmen    13 

Specials     4 

Cooperative  Students: 

Fifth  Year 13 

Fourth  Year   25 

Third  Year    19 

Second  Year   43 

First  Year   74 

Specials     2 

231 


*This  does  not  include  the  group  of  auditors  of  the  External 
courses,  numbering  108. 
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The  College  of  Law; 

Third  Year  Class    26 

Second  Year  Class   21 

First  Year  Class   38 

85 

The  College  of  Medicine. 

Seniors    39 

Juniors 46 

Sophomores     45 

Freshmen     11 

Specials    10 

151 

Gross  Total  (Regular  Departments) 1471 

Twice  Counted  89 

Net  Total  (Regular  Departments)   1382 

Affiliated  Department. 

Clinical    and    Pathological    School    of    the 

Cincinnati   Hospital    112 

Twice  Counted  78 

Net  Total   (Affiliated  Department) 34 

*Net  Total  (All  Departments)  1416 

♦This  does  not  include  the  group  of  auditors  of  the  External 
courses,  numbering  108. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ALUMNAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

COLLEGES   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS,   ENGINEERING,   AN 
TEACHERS. 

ALUMNI. 

ALEXANDER  HILL,  Jr.,  '06,  President. 
MALCOLM   McAVOY,  '06,  Vice-President. 
JOSEPH  R.  JONES,  '06,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 

HARRY  WIEMAN,  '05. 
WALTER  W.  HYMAN,  '01. 

ALUMNAE. 

LUCY  M.  LAMBDIN,  '94,  President. 
HELEN  RATTERMAN,  '03,  Vice-President. 
VIOLA  PFAFF,  '08,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 

LUELLA  LATTA,  '06. 
FRIEDA  LOTZE,  '06. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 
(Cincinnati  Law  School.) 

MORISON  R.  WAITE,  '90,  President. 

HARRY  VORDENBERG,  '98,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

*COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 
(Ohio-Miami  Medical  College.) 

FRANK  H.  LAMB,  M.  D.,  '01,  President. 
DUDLEY  WEBB,  M.  D.,  '99,  First  Vice-President. 
L.  C.  READ,  M.  D.,  '74,  Second  Vice-President. 
WILLARD  PHARES,  M.  D.,  Third  Vice-President. 
J.  CHASE  SEXTON,  M.  D.,  '82,  Fourth  Vice-President. 
CHARLES  MAERTZ,  M.  D.,  '02,  Secretary. 
JOHN  H.  CALDWELL,  M.  D.,  '06,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Board. 

W.  D.  HAINES,  M.  D.,  '84. 
J.  L.  TUECHTER,  M.  D.,  '06. 
H.  J.  COOK,  M.  D.,  '93. 

♦This  alumnal  association  includes  in  its  membership  all  grad- 
uates of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the  Miami  Medical  College 
the  Laura  Memorial  Medical  College,  and  the  Cincinnati  Collegtr 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  annual  dues  are  one  dollar,  upom 
receipt  of  which,  the  treasurer  will  send  a  card  of  membership."        1 
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Absence   96,  156 

Accredited   Schools    85,  87 
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External    Courses    145 
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Law 226 
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Advanced   Standing 
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Scholarship   38 
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American  Association   for   the  Ad- 
vancement   of    Science,     Library 

of 35 

inatomy 251 

applied   Mathematics    214 

appointments      and      Salaries      of 

Teachers    in    Public    Schools 159 

ppointment   Committee,   Universi- 
ty    159 

pproved  Schools 87 

rchaeology    38 

rithmetic 162 

rmstrong-Hunter   Memorial   Fund  38 
rrangement     (Special)     with     Art 

Academy  of  Cincinnati 96 

College   of   Law 95 

College  of   Medicine 95 

College  for  Teachers 96 

Hebrew    Union    College 51,  95 

Lane    SAninary    51 


Page. 

Art 

Academy,    Special    Arrangements 

with 06 

Greek,    Course    in 124 

Museum,    Cincinnati    38 

Room    at    University 37 

Teachers'  Course  in 169 

Assaying 205 

Astronomy 52,  82,  99,  215 

Athletics    43,  249 

Athletic    Field    44 

Auditors    146 

Bacteriology    254 

Benefactions,    Forms   of 34 

Benefactors  of  the  University 33 

Berman   Prize    40 

Biblical    Literature    101 

Biology 52,  101,  164,  215 

Biology,  Requirements  for  a  Major 

in    101 

Boarding    Places    45,  182 

Board      of      Directors,      Cincinnati 

Hospital   262 

Board    of    Directors,    University...  2 

Board    of    Education 159 

Board,   Ohio   State,  of 

-Medical   Examination  and  Regis- 
tration    237,  245 

Board  of  Trustees,  Law  School...  221 

Botany    80,  81 

Brown   Prize    39 

Buildings   and   Site 32 

Van    Wormer    Library 34 

Calendar 

Medicine 235 

University    6 

Carving 145 

Certificate,    admission   on,   to 

Engineering   College    175 

Graduate   School    48 

Law    226 

Liberal   Arts    85 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1911 


Sept.   7,  Thursday. 
Sept.   8,  Friday. 
Sept.    9,  Saturday. 


Sept.  18,  Monday. 


Sept,  21,  Thursday. 
Sept.  22,  Friday. 
Sept.  23,  Saturday. 

Sept.  23,  Saturday. 


Sept.  25,  Monday. 

Sept.  25,  Monday. 
Sept.  30,  Saturday. 
Oct.   2,  Monday. 
Oct.  14,  Saturday. 
Nov.  30,  Thursday. 


Inspection  of  preliminary  credentials  by  the 
Ohio  State  Board  and  State  Board  Ex- 
aminations for  entrance  to  the  College 
of  Medicine. 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Engineer- 
ing begin. 

Registration  days  for  the  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and 
the  College  for  Teachers. 

Entrance  examinations  end. 

First  semester  begins  for  the  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and 
the  College  for  Teachers. 

First  registration  day  for  the  Graduate 
School. 

Last  registration  day  for  the  Graduate 
School. 

First  registration  day  for  the  External 
Courses. 

Last  registration  day  for  the  External 
Courses. 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday.  Recess  of 
three  days. 


Recess  from  Dec.  21,  1911,  to  Jan.  1,  1912,  inclusive. 


I 


CALENDAR 
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1912 


Jan.  2,  Tuesday. 
Jan.  22,  Monday. 

Jan.  27,  Saturday. 

Jan.  29,  Monday. 

Jan.  29,  Monday. 
Jan.  30,  Tuesday. 
Jan.  31,  Wednesday. 

Jan.  30,  Tuesday. 

Feb.  22,  Thursday. 


Work  resumed  in  all  departments  of  the 

University. 

First   semester  examinations  and  entrance 

examinations  begin. 

First  semester  examinations  and  entrance 
examinations  end. 
First  semester  ends. 

f    Registration   day   for  the  second  semester 
I     of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineer- 


ing,   Medicine,    and    of    the    College    for 
Teachers. 

Registration  days  for  the  second  semester 
of  the  Graduate  School. 


Second  semester  begins. 
Washington's  Birthday:    a  holiday. 


Recess  from  April  1  to  April  6,  inclusive. 


May   3,  Friday. 
May  20,  Monday. 
May  22,  Wednesday. 
May  25,  Saturday. 

May  29,  Wednesday. 

May  30,  Thursday. 
June  1,  Saturday. 


Oratorical  contest  for  Jones  Prizes. 

Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Second  semester  examinations  begin. 

Entrance  examinations  end. 

Second  semester  examinations  end. 
Second  semester  ends. 

Memorial  Day:    a  holiday. 

University  Commencement  Day. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  comprises  the  following  departments : 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS, 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING:  Departments  of  Mechan- 
ical, Civil,  Metallurgical,  and  Chemical  Engineering, 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  (The  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital). 

For  special  announcements  of  the  various  departments  and  for 
further  information,  address : 

The  Secretary  of  the  University 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


'^ 
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THE  BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati 

Ernest  F.  Du  Brul January,  1912 

James  J.  Hooker "  1912 

Thomas    J.    Moffett ,  "  1912 

Arch  I.  Carson,  M.  D "  1914 

Robert   William    Hochstetter "  1914 

Robert  W.  Stewart,  M.  D "  1914 

William   Harvey   Anderson "  1916 

Smith  Hickenlooper "  1916 

Emil  Pollak "  1916 


OFFICERS 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  1911 

Robert  W.  Stewart,  M.  D Chairman. 

Daniel  Laurence      Clerk. 

Christie  Wilke Assistant  Clerk. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Office,  10  McMicken  Hall. 

Louis  T.  More,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Office,  5  McMicken  Hall. 

Joseph  E.  Harry,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Office,  4  McMicken  Hall. 

Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D.,    .    Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

College  of  Engineering  Building. 

William  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,    .    .    Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

Office,  2  McMicken  Hall. 

Paul  G.  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,    .    Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Medical  College  Building,  Clifton  Ave. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M., Dean  of  Women. 

Office,  12  McMicken  Hall. 

Jermain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Director  of  the  Observatory. 
The  Observatory,  Mt.  Lookout. 

William  H.  Parker,  A.  M., Secretary  of  Admissions. 

Office,  10  McMicken  Hall. 

Edwin  W.  Glover Director  of  Music. 

Alfred  Brodbeck Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  Building. 

Daniel  Laurence,  B.  S., Secretary  of  the  University. 

Office,  6  McMicken  Hall. 

Charles  Albert  Read,    .    .    .    Librarian  of  the  University  Library. 
Van  Wormer  Library  Building. 

Lelia  Amanda  Garvin,  B.  L., Registrar. 

Office,  7  McMicken  Hall. 

E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  College  of  Medicine. 

Medical  College  Building,  Clifton  Ave. 
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UNIVERSITY  SENATE,  1911-12 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Paul  G.  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Joseph  E.  Harry,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Louis  T.  More,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

William  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,    .    .    Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D.,     .    Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M., Dean  of  Women. 

Jermain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D., Director  of  the  Observatory. 

Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of 

the  College  of  Medicine. 

Guy   a.    Tawney,   Ph.   D.,   Representative  of  the   Faculty  of  the 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

John  W.  Hall,  A.  M.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 

for  Teachers. 

John  T.  Faig,  M.  E.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 

of  Engineering. 


COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Athletics:   Louis  T.  More,  Herman  Schneider. 

Committee  on  Correlation  of  Courses:    Paul  G.  Woolley,  John  T. 
Faig. 

Committee  on  Publications:   Louis  T.  More,  Jermain  G.  Porter. 

Committee  on  Public  Exercises    (for  General  Faculty)  :    Guy  A. 

Tawney,  Burtis  B.  Breese. 
Committee  on  Rules:    Herman  Schneider,  Frederick  Forchheimer. 
Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Debate:   Joseph  E.  Harry,  William 

P.  BURRIS. 

Committee  on    Public   Lectures:    William   P.  Burris,  Joseph   E. 
Harry. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 

OF 

THE  GRADUATE   SCHOOL,  THE  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL 

ARTS   AND  ENGINEERING,  AND  THE 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

1911-12 


Committee  on  Admission — 

For  Liberal   Arts:     Frederick   C,    Hicks,    Merrick    Whitcomb, 
William  P.  Burris,  Louis  T.  More,  Lauder  W.  Jones. 
For  Engineering:  Herman  Schneider,  Stephen  E.  Slocum,  John 
T.  Faig.  Mr.  Parker,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Discipline:  Louis  T.  More,  Joseph  Edward  Harry, 
Herman  Schneider,  William  P.  Burris,  Emilie  W.  McVea. 

Committee  on  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  :  Joseph  E. 
Harry,  Harris  Hancock,  Phillip  Ogden. 

Committee  on  Library  :  Frank  W.  Chandler,  Max  Poll,  James  E.  Ives. 

Committee  on  Museums  and  Collections:  Nevin  M.  Fenneman, 
Harris  M.  Benedict,  Alice  C.  King. 

Committee  on  Schedule  of  Hours:  John  W.  Hall,  Harry  S.  Fry, 
S.  J.  M.  Allen,  Louis  Brand. 

Committee  on  Social  Functions:  Emilie  W.  McVea,  Burtis  B. 
Breese. 

Committee  on  Rules:  Herman  Schneider,  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 

Committee  on  Convocations  :  William  P.  Burris,  George  M.  Miller, 
Fred  E.  Ayer. 

Advisory  Committee  for  Freshmen  :  Burtis  B.  Breese,  Nevin  M. 
Fenneman,  Guy  A.  Tawney,  George  M.  Miller,  James  F. 
Dilworth,  Emilie  W.  McVea,  Florence  Lawler. 

Committee  on  Advanced  Standing:  Robert  C.  Brooks,  Guy  A. 
Tawney,  Ralph  E.  Bassett,  John  T.  Faig. 

Committee  on  External  Courses  :   Merrick  Whitcomb. 

Committee  on  Public  Exercises  (with  Senate)  :  Burtis  B.  Breese. 


*OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION   AND   ADMINIS- 
TRATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CINCINNATI 

**  Charles  William   Dabney,   Ph.   D.,   LL.  D.,   President  of  the 

The  Romaine,  Clifton.  University. 

COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING, 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  AND  THE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Wayland   Richardson   Benedict,  A.   B.,   Professor   of   Philosophy, 
CincinnatL  Emeritus. 

Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
3441  Observatory  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout.       and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

The  Alexandra.  and  Civics. 

Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,      .      .      Professor  of  Mathematics. 
2415  Auburn  Ave. 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

Sterling  Hotel. 

Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 
The  Romaine,  Clifton. 

Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Dean  of  the 
The  Alexandra.  Graduate  School. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  History. 

315  Bryant  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of 
317  Pike  St.  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D.,  William  Thorns  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
The  Roslyn,  Clifton.  i 

BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Psychology. 

560  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 

•Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  encumbents  of  endowed 
fellowships,  and  the  professors  emeriti,  in  groups  in  the  order  of  seniority  of 
appointment  to  present  rank  for  the  colleges  in  Burnet  Woods;  the  names  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  Medicine  are  arranged  by  departments. 

♦•  The  President  is    ex-ofHcio  a  member  of  every  faculty. 
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William  Paxton  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

John  William   Hall,  A,  M.,   Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

357  Thrall  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

565  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 

John  Theodore  Faig,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  Delmoor,  Clifton. 

NE\n[N  Melancthon  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

3457  Whitfield  Ave.,  Clifton.  Geography. 

Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,    .    .     .     .     Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

Robert  Clarkson   Brooks,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of   Political   Science. 

343  Bryant  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.  D.,     ....      Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Brookline,  Clifton. 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Ropes 

222  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton.  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 

Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

The  Rutland,  Clifton. 

Curtis  Clark  Myers,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Co-ordination. 

3432  Lyleburn  Place,  Clifton. 

Alexander   Massey  Wilson,  M.   E.,   Professor  of  Electrical  En- 

2940  Gilbert  Ave.  gineering. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M Professor  of  Botany. 

554  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 

, .    Professor  of  Zoology. 

George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    Associate  Professor  of  English. 

553  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 
James  Edmund  Ives,  Ph.  D.,     .    .     Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

The  Auburn  Hotel. 

Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,    .    Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

2269  Washington  Ave.,  Norwood. 

Alexander  Lewis  Jenkins,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 
369  Terrace  Ave.  Engineering. 

Fred  Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
3019  Stanton  Ave. 

*'Claude  M.  Lotspeich,  Ph.  D.,     .    Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

416  Resor  Ave. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 
Hedgerow  Lane,  Clifton.  Dean  of  Women. 

*IsAAc  JosLiN  Cox,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

553  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 

♦Frank  Washington  Ballou,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the 

History  and  Principles  of  Education. 


•Absent  on  leave,  1911-12. 
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Alice  Cynthia  King,  A.   M.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton.  Education. 

John  Jermain   Porter,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

3450  Burch  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

3595  Carthage  Ave.  Physics. 

Henry  Max   Goettsch,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Industrial 

145  W.  University  Ave.  Chemistry. 

Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 

The  Auburn  Hotel.  Speaking  and  English. 

Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,     .     Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

4540  Glenway  Ave.,  Price  Hill. 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

The  Auburn  Hotel, 

J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  M.  Di.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

2346  Ohio  Ave. 

Clarence  Raymond  Wylie,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 

125  Hosea  Ave.  Engineering. 

Louis  Brand,  A.  M Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

14  W.  Charlton  St. 
Richard    C.    Tolman,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Physical 

3411  Clifton  Ave.  Chemistry. 

Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

3649  Michigan  Ave.  Languages. 

Edwin  Woodruff  Glover, Director  of  Music. 

222  W.  Fourth  St. 

Alfred  Brodbeck, Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Robinson  Road,  Pleasant  Ridge. 

Florence  Cameron  Lawler,  B.  S.,    .    .    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

2516  Woodburn  Ave. 

Arthur  James  Kinsella,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Greek. 

2613  Ashland  Ave. 

Else  Schrader,  A.  M Instructor  in  German. 

2348  Ohio  Ave. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Weber,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education. 

The  Barclay,  Avondale. 

Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

The  Auburn  Hotel. 

Robert  Garfield  Brown,  M.  E'.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

267  Calhoun  St. 

Clyde  Wiluam  Park,  A.  M. Instructor  in  English. 

3022  Jefferson  Ave. 

James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,     .     Instructor  in  English  History. 

358  Bryant  Ave. 

Joseph  Eugene  Root,  C.  E.,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

2364  Victor  St. 

James  Rolf  Trimble,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
The  Auburn  Hotel. 
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Platt  Bishop  Evens,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Laboratory  Arts. 

203  W.  Fifth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Cora  May  Box,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Zoology. 

275  McGregor  Ave. 

Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

3411  Clifton  Ave. 

Helen  Thompson  Woolley,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

William  Hammond  Parker,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and 
1432  Pullan  Ave.  Secretary  of  Admissions. 

Otto  Charles  von  Schlichten,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German  and 
2141  Clifton  Ave.  Graduate  Assistant  in  Geology. 

Eleanor  N.  Adams,  A.  M., Instructor  in  English. 

4214  Hamilton  Ave.,  Northside. 

Henry  Noble  Sherv^ood,  A.  M., Instructor  in  History. 

2520  Marsh  Ave.,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Marguerite  Gray,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

3411  Clifton  Ave. 

Harold  W.  T.  Collins,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2242  Cameron  Ave,,  Norwood. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Botany. 

2509  Ohio  Ave. 

Leroy  James  Cook,  A.  M., Instructor  in  French. 

3411  Clifton  Ave. 

OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  1911-12 
Charles  Hecker,  Ch.  E.,  A.  M.,    ....    Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

2881  Williams  Ave. 

Schachne  Isaacs,  A.  B., Assistant  in  Psychology. 

3552  Bogart  Ave. 

Raphael  Isaacs,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Histology,  and 
3552  Bogart  Ave.  Embryology. 

H.  Dora  Stecker,  Fellow  in  History  of  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 
2728  Hackberry  St.  Dames  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Thorndyke,  A.  B.,  D.  A.  R.   Fellow  in  American  History. 

265  W.  McMillan  St. 

Sebastian  J.  Mauchly,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    .    Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

2313  Wheeler  St. 

, Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

Emma  Andriessen,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 

116  Parker  St. 

Emma  Lisette  Doerr,  A.  B.,    .    .    Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

148  E.  Mitchell  Ave. 

Anna  Raitt,  A.  B., Graduate  Assistant  in  Biology. 

1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

E.  W.  OsGERBY,  M.  S.,    .    .    .    .    Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Ella  Davis,  A.  M.,    .    .    .    Graduate  Assistant  in  Political  Science. 

550  Prospect  Place. 
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Louis  F.  Werner, Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

914  Race  St. 
Gilbert  Rickel, Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

2185  Harrison  Ave. 

Charles  W.  Cummings,    .     Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

McCormick  and  Maplewood. 

Stanley  Hammel,    .    .    .     Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Lockland,  Ohio. 
R.  T.  Hance, Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

723  Freeman  Ave. 

Walter  Alan  McIntire,    ....     Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

2318  Williams  Ave.,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Oscar  Franklin  See, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Blue  Ash,  Ohio. 

Margherita  Ormsby  Burns,    .    .    .     Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

College  Hill,  Ohio. 

GusTAVE  KoENiG,    .    .     Student  Assistant  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

2934  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Louis    Adrian    Steinkoenig,    Student   Assistant    in   Chemical   En- 
Arlington  Heights,  Ohio.  gineering. 

ASSISTANTS   IN   THE   OBSERVATORY 
Everett  Irving  Yowell,  C.  E'.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Assistant  in  the  Ob- 
Corbett  and  Griest  Sts.  servatory. 

Elliott  Smith,  Ph.  D., Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

3384  Erie  Ave. 

Elizabeth  Cabell  Carrington,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

341  Forest  Ave. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  STAFF 
Charles  Albert  Read, Librarian. 

254  Greendale  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Marguerite  Burnet  Resor,  A.  B., Cataloguer. 

254  Greendale  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Florence  Stimson, Loan  Desk  Assistant. 

190  E.  McMillan  St. 

UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM  STAFF 
Annette  Frances  Braun,  Ph.  D.,    .    Museum  Assistant  in  Biology. 

2702  May  St. 

E.  Lucy  Braun,  A.  B., Museum  Assistant  in  Geology. 

2702  May  St. 

OTHER  OFFICERS 
Daniel  Laurence,  B.  S., Secretary  of  the  University. 

6  McMicken  Hall. 

Lelia  Amanda  Garvin,  B.  L Registrar. 

1200  Cypress  St.,  Walnut  Hills. 
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Martha  Gillespie  Fain, Secretary  to  the  President. 

The  Roanoke. 

Christie  Wilke, Assistant  Clerk,  Board  of  Directors. 

6  McMicken  Hall. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(Ohio-Miami  Medical  College) 

J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Emeritus. 

624  W.   Eighth  Ave. 

Chauncey  D.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynec- 

Main  and  Forest  Aves.,  Avondale.  ology.  Emeritus. 

Byron  Stanton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
931  Dayton  St.  dren,  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Greer  Drury,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
836  Lincoln  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Stephen  Cooper  Ayres,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Philip  Zenner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Emeritus. 

14  Glenn  Building. 

The  names  of  the  teaching  staff  are  arranged  by  departments : 
Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Anatomy. 

257  Loraine  Ave.,   Clifton. 

Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

Harry  Lewis   Wieman,   Ph.   D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Zoology, 

4540  Glenway  Ave.,  Price  Hill.  Histology,  and  Embryology. 

Raphael  Isaacs,  A.  B.,     .     Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

3552  Bogart  Ave. 


Martin   Henry    Fischer,   M.    D.,   Joseph   E'ichberg    Professor   of 

The  Maplewood,   Clifton.  Physiology. 


Lauder  W.  Jones,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,   Clifton. 

Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,     .     Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

2269  Washington  Ave.,  Norwood. 
Edward  B.  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

3471  Cheviot  Ave.,  Westwood.                  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

3411  Clifton  Ave. 


Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Director  of  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

William  Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist  of  Laboratory. 
564  Evanswood  Place,   Clifton. 
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William  H.  Peters,  M.  D. Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Vine  and  Nixon  Sts. 
Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D.,     .    .     .     .     .    Instructor  in  Parasitology. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Julius  H.  Eichberg,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
55  Groton  Building.  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

C  C.  FiHE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Dietetics  and  Instructor  in 
1344  Broadway.  Therapeutics. 

RuFUS  SouTHWORTH,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,     .     .    Lecturer  in  Therapeutics. 

Fountain  Ave.,  Glendale. 

William  C.  Herman,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,     .     Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 
Sidney  Lange,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Radiology. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Elec- 

McMillan  and  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn.  trotherapeutics. 

Louis  G.  Schrickel,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  and 
1635  Walnut  St.  Pharmacist  to  Dispensary. 


Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Professor  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts. 

George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

108  Garfield  Place. 

Edwin  W.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 

John  Ernest  Greiwe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the 

32  Garfield  Place.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Mark  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Associate   Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

628  Elm  St.  Medicine. 

Henry  Wald  Bettmann,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Allan  Ramsey,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Medicine. 

Oscar  Berghausen,  A.  B..  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Charles  Sumner  Rockhill,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

705  Robertson  Building. 

C.  C.  FiHE,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 

Louis  G.  Heyn,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Marion  Whitacre,  M.  D.,     .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

2122  Auburn  Ave. 

Walter  Henry  Stix,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Lancaster  Building. 

Louis  H.  Newburgh,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St.  Medicine. 
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Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Micro- 

The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills.  SCOpy  in  Medicine. 

Emmett  Fayen,  M.  D.,    .    Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1329  Broadway. 
Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave,  

B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D., Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

323  Broadway, 
Allyn  Cilley  Poole,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

2906  Woodburn  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills. 

Frank  H.  Lamb,  A.  M.,   M.   D,,  Assistant  Clinical   Professor   of 

1109  Second  National  Bank  Building.  Paediatrics. 

Alfred  Friedlander,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Paediatrics. 
Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 

Max  Dreyfoos,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Frances  M.  Hollingshead,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

15  Berkshire  Building. 

Adolphus  W.  Foertmeyer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

City  Hall  Bank  Building.  Paediatrics. 

Bertram  M.  Weakley,  M.  D.,    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3557  Montgomery  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Edward  A.  Wagner,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3216  Bishop  St.,  Clifton. 

Edward  D.  Allgaier,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3218  Harrison  Ave.,  Westwood. 

John  T.  Batte,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Francis  X.  Siegel,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

2542  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Frank  Warren  Langdon,  M.  D Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

5  Garfield  Place. 

Herman  Henry  Hoppe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .    .    Professor  of  Neurology. 

19  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

David  I.  Wolfstein,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Diseases. 

Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

Diseases  and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Seventh  and  Elm  Sts. 

J.  L.  Tuechter,  a.  B.,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

1406  John  St. 

Robert  Ingram,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 
510  Clark  St.  

Meyer  L.  Heidingsfeld,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology 
19  w.  Seventh  Ave.  and  Syphilology. 
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Augustus  Ravogli,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 

5  Garfield  Place.  and  Syphilology. 

Elmore  B.  Tauber,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Syphilology. 

James  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 
7  E.  Eighth  Ave.  Syphilology. 


Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C  S.  (Eng.).  Professor  of  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

John  Chadwick  Oliver,  M.  D.,    .    .    Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Charles  Edward  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

32  Garfield  Place. 

Horace  J.  Whitacre,   B.   S.,   M.   D.,   Associate   Professor  of   the 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Simon  Pendleton  Kramer,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

832  Hutchins  Ave. 

E.    Otis    Smith,    M.    D.,    Adjunct    Professor    of    Genito-Urinary 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Diseases. 

Frank  Fee,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

325  Tusculum  Ave. 

Carl  Hiller,  M.  D.,    .     .    Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  Hayes  Hines,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

34  W.  Eighth  Ave. 
Casper  F.  Hegner,  M.  D.,     .    .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Berkshire   Building. 

Goodrich    Barbour   Rhodes,  A.   B.,  M.   D.,   Clinical   Instructor   in 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 
Charles  A.  Langdale,  M.  D.,     .     .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

5  Garfield  Place. 

John  A.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
234  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Dudley  White  Palmer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Dudley  Webb,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary 
409  Broadway.  Surgery. 

E.  S.  May,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor 

in  Surgery. 

J.  Louis  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,  ...  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Carleton  G.  Crisler,  M.  D.,     .    Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Surgery. 

Groton  Building. 


Albert  Henry  Freiberg,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 
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Robert  Carothers,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 
Charles   R.   McClure,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor   in   Orthopedic 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 

Robert  Daniel  Maddox,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

32  Garfield  Place.  Surgery. 

R.  B.  CoFiELD,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 

E.  GusTAVE  ZiNKE,  M.  D., Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Erie  and  Zumstein  Aves.,  Hyde  Park. 

William  D.  Porter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

2527  Gilbert  Ave. 

George  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

2404  Auburn  Ave. 

James  William  Rowe,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

20  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 

F.  A.  S.  Kautz  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics, 

1209  Walnut  St. 

William  B.  Young,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

505  E.  Third  Ave. 

Louis  A.  Molony,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

731  W.  Fifth  Ave. 

William  S.  Kautz,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  In  Obstetrics. 

1222  Walnut  St. 

Charles  Lybrand  Bonifield,  M.  D.,    .    .     Professor  of  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

Charles  Alfred  Lee  Reed,  A.   M.,   M.   D.,   Professor  of   Clinical 
Gynecology,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Economics. 

60  Groton  Building. 

John  M.  Withrow,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

RuFus    Bartlett    Hall,    A.    M.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of    Clinical 

19  Berkshire  Building.  Gynecology. 

Sigmar  Stark,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

11^  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

John  D.  Miller,  M.  D.,     ...     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Cor.  Eighth  and  Elm  Sts. 

Grear  H.  Baker,  M.  D.,    .     .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

Joseph  A.  Hall,  M.  D.,     ...     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

19  Berkshire  Building. 

Benjamin  W.  Gaines,  M.  D.,    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

John  E.  Stemler,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  In  Gynecology. 
103  W.  McMillan. 
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Joseph  S.  Podesta,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

428  Broadway. 


Robert  Sattler,  M.  D., Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building, 

Derrick  T.  Vail,  M.  D.,    .     .     Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 

24  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

Walter  Forchheimer,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthal- 

Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts,  mology. 

Charles  W.  Tangeman,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

20  W,  Ninth  Ave. 

Victor  Ray,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

Wylie  McLean  Ayres,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Ophthalmology. 

Frederick  W.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

24  E.   Eighth  Ave. 

John  Ranly,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
936  Clark  St. 

Frank  B.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  mology. 

Clarence     J.     King,     M.     D.,     Assistant     Clinical     Instructor     in 

Groton  Building.  Ophthalmology. 

K.  L.  Stoll,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

4  Leverone  Building. 

Jessie  Southgate,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

409  Broadway.  mology. 

Walter     W.     Sauer,     M.     D.,     Assistant     Clinical     Instructor     in 

Ophthalmology. 
George    L.     Krieger,     M.     D.,     Assistant     Clinical     Instructor     in 

Ophthalmology. 


Christian  R.  Holmes,  M.  D. Professor  of  Otology. 

8  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Samuel  Ellsworth  Allen,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  and  Otology. 

John  Wesley  Murphy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Samuel  Iglauer,  B,  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Walter  E.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Berkshire  Building. 
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Wade  Thrasher,  M.   D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 

Groton  Building.  gology,  and  Otology. 

G.  A.  HiNNEN,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 

8  E.  Eighth  Ave.  gology,  and  Otology. 

James  H.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oto- 

25  Groton  Building.  Laryngology. 

William  Mithoefer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhi- 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  nology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

W.  J.  Thomasson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology, 

942  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky.  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Sophia  Dauch,   M.  D.,   Assistant    Clinician   in   Rhinology,  Laryn- 

2924  Vaughn  St.,  Mt.  Auburn.  gology,  and  Otology. 

Charles  H.  Weintz,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology 
Berkshire  Building.  and  Laryngology. 


John  Howard  Landis,  M.  D., Professor  of  Hygiene. 

2533  Gilbert  Ave. 


ADDRESSES  AND  LECTURES,  1910-1911 

The  speakers  at  Convocation  during  the  year  1910-11  were  as 
follows:  Mr.  Louis  Schwab,  mayor  of  Cincinnati;  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  president  of  the  University;  Dr.  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler, 
professor  of  English ;  Dr.  William  T.  Semple,  assistant  professor  of 
Latin;  Dr.  Phillip  Ogden,  professor  of  Romance  Languages;  Bishop 
David  H.  Moore,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Mr.  W.  D. 
Eggleston,  representative  of  the  Fels  Fund  of  America ;  Mrs.  Frances 
Squire  Potter,  lecturer  for  the  Woman's  Trades  Union  League;  Dr. 
Robert  Clarkson  Brooks,  professor  of  Political  Science;  Dr.  John 
P.  D.  John,  ex-president  of  DePauw  University;  Dr.  Levi  Gilbert, 
editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  was  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
University  during  the  year  1910-11,  and  the  speakers  were  as  follows: 

Dr.  George  H.  Allen,  assistant  professor  of  Latin,  five  illustrated 
lectures  on  "Some  Characteristic  Features  of  the  Development  of 
Ancient  Civilization  and  Its  Importance  for  the  Life  of  Today:" 
(1)  'The  Contribution  of  the  Romans  to  the  Fine  Arts;"  (2)  "An 
Excursion  to  the  Roman  Campagna;"  (3)  "Pompeii  and  Private 
Life  under  the  Early  Roman  Empire;"  (4)  "A  Visit  to  the  Battle- 
fields of  the  Gallic  War;"  (5)  "The  Expansion  of  Roman  Civiliza- 
tion in  the  West :  a  Survey  of  Its  Material  Remains." 

Dr.  William  T.  Semple,  assistant  professor  of  Latin,  four  illus- 
trated lectures,  as  follows:  (1)  "The  Heart  of  Ancient  Rome:  a 
Topographic  Study  of  the  Fora,  Palatine  and  Capitoline;"  (2)  "An- 
cient Rome  in  Its  Modern  Setting;"  (3)  "Etruria,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern;"  (4)   "Athens,  Her  Ruins  and  Rebirth." 

Professor  Frederic  Aldin  Hall,  of  Washington  University: 
"Central  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands."  Illustrated.  (Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cihcinnati  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America.) 

Professor  George  Pierce  Baker,  of  Harvard  University;  "The 
Signs  of  the  Times  in  the  Drama."  (Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati.) 

Professor  Willis  L.  Moore,  head  of  the  National  Weather 
Bureau :    "Weather  Science  in  Relation  to  Industry."    Illustrated. 

Professor  Herbert  Richard  Cross,  lecturer  on  Renaissance  Art 
in  the  University  of  Illinois :  "Michelangelo  as  Sculptor."  (Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America.) 
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Dr.  Max  Walter,  director  of  the  Musterschule,  Frankfurt  a.  M., 
three  lectures:  (1)  "School  Reform  in  Germany;"  (2)  "Lautliche 
Schulung  im  modernen  Sprachunterricht ;"  (3)  "Die  Grundsatze  der 
Reformmethode  bei  der  Behandlung  des  Sprach-  und-  Lesestoffes  und 
der  Grammatik."  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Deutsches  Litterarischer  Klub.) 

Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  three  lectures 
on  "The  Physician  and  Society." 

Dr.  Phillip  Ogden,  professor  of  Romance  Languages :  "Portugal 
of  Today."    Illustrated. 

Other  public  addresses  were  given  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  "World's  Work" :  "Education 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Layman."  University  Day,  December 
5,  1910. 

Professor  James  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Sometime  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  George  Washington  University:  "The 
Leisure  Hour." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Eggleston,  representative  of  the  Fels  Fund  of  America: 
"Direct  Legislation." 

Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago :  "The 
Readjustment  of  the  High  School  Program."  (Delivered  at  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Conference  of  the  Secondary  School  Principals  and 
Teachers.) 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  member  of  the  French  Senate 
and  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize :  "The  Peace  Movement." 

Besides  the  above,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  comparative  study 
of  literature,  which  were  open  to  the  public,  was  given  on  the  Ropes 
Foundation  by  the  following  eminent  scholars:  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page, 
editor  of  "World's  Work;"  Professor  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  of 
Columbia  University  (four  lectures) ;  Professor  Curtis  Hidden 
Page,  of  the  Northwestern  University  (four  lectures)  ;  Professor 
Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (nine 
lectures)  ;  Professor  Alexander  Rudolf  Hohlfeld,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (four  lectures). 

The  following  lecturers  appeared  at  the  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alliance  FranQaise: 

M.  Gustave  Fougeres,  Professor  a  la  Faculte  de  I'Universite  de 
Paris:  (1)  "La  Gaule  prehistorique  et  la  Gaule  druidique.  Ses 
Monuments;"  (2)  "La  Conquete  Romaine  de  la  Gaule;  La  Gaule 
Gallo-Romaine.  La  Vie  et  les  Monuments."  (Projections  lumi- 
neuses.) 

M.  Marco  F.  Liberma:  "Gustave  Flaubert  et  I'firudition  dans  le 
Roman  Historique:  Salammbo." 
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M.  Gustave  Michaut,  Maitre  de  Conferences  de  Litterature 
FranQaise  a  I'Universite  de  Paris:  (1)  "Ferdinand  Brunetiere;"  (2) 
"Anatole  France." 

During  March  and  April,  1911,  the  English  Department  gave  the 
following  readings : 

Selections  from  Tennyson;  "The  Holy  Grail."  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor McVea. 

Selections  from  the  Modern  Poets.     Professor  Chandler. 

Ballads  Old  and  New.    Associate  Professor  Miller. 

Galsworthy:  the  Man  and  His  Plays.     Mr.  Park. 

Selections  from  Browning.    Dr.  Merrill. 

"Midsummer   Night's   Dream."     Assistant   Professor  Van  Wye. 

"Everywoman."    Dramatic  reading  by  Mr.  Burnett  Jordan. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  students  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science: 

"The  Associated  Charities."  Mr.  C.  M.  Hubbard,  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati. 

"The  Early  Charters  of  Cincinnati."    Dr.  Nathan  T.  Isaacs. 

"The  Juvenile  Court."  Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  chief  probation  officer 
of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

"Child  Labor  Legislation  in  the  Ohio  Valley."  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Clopper,  Ohio  Valley  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation. 

"The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research."  Mr.  Edward  N.  Miles, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

"The  Federated  Improvement  Associations  of  Cincinnati."  Mr. 
Starbuck  Smith. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  women  of  the 
University : 

"The  Relation  of  Woman  to  Society."  Four  lectures  by  Emilie 
Watts  McVea,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  dean  of  women. 

"Social  Hygiene."  Four  lectures  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Campbell. 

The  following  speakers  addressed  the  Woman  Student's  League 
and  the  Alumnae  of  the  University,  at  their  regular  meetings  through- 
out the  year : 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewell :  "The  Need  of  a  Woman's  Building." 

Miss  Clara  Linforth  West,  dean  of  the  Margaret  Morrison  Car- 
negie School  of  Pittsburg:  "The  Woman  Student's  League  at  the 
Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School." 

Mrs.  Anna  Gilchrist  Strong,  director  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School:  "The 
American  Woman  and  the  Home." 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

FOUNDATION 

On  his  death,  in  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution  where 
white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English  education,  and 
such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except  denominational 
theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or  universities  of  the  highest 
grade  in  the  country." 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was  sit- 
uated in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in  1860,  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling  that  part  of 
the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  bequests 
of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by  non-resident  trustees  upon 
perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of  the  property,  lying  in  Cincinnati 
and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  income  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  colleges.  For  ten  years,  therefore,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  estate  was  applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869,  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which  they 
maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884,  when  they 
transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Meanwhile,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational  trusts  in  Cincin- 
nati. To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an 
act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under  which,  almost  a  year  later, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  established.  Bonds  were  soon  issued 
by  the  city  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building, 
which  was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875.  But  students  were  re- 
ceived in  1873,  and  instruction  was  given  temporarily  by  the  teachers 
of  Woodward  High  School.  In  1874,  the  Academic  Department,  now 
known  as  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  three  professors  and  two  instructors,  who  met 
classes  during  that  year  in  a  school  building  on  Franklin  street. 

The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by  Charles 
McMicken  having  failed,  the  income  remained  long  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended  to  found.  At 
length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  University  in  part  by  public 
taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being  limited  at  first  to  three-tenths 
of  one  mill.    In  the  course  of  time  additional  funds  for  the  main'- 
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tenance  of  the  institution  were  provided  by  individual  citizens,  the 
most  important  being  the  bequest  of  property,  valued  at  $180,000,  by 
Matthew  Thoms  in  1890,  the  gift  of  $100,000  by  David  Sinton  in 
1899,  and  the  recent  bequest  of  Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  amounting  to  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  chair  of  Comparative  Literature,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father, 
Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati.  Then,  in 
1910,  the  friends  of  Dr.  Joseph  Eichberg,  for  many  years  an  eminent 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  who  lost  his 
life  through  a  lamentable  accident  in  the  summer  of  1908,  presented 
the  University  with  the  sum  of  $45,000,  to  establish  in  the  University 
the  Joseph  Eichberg  Chair  of  Physiology.  In  1911,  Dr.  Francis  Brun- 
ming  bequeathed  his  entire  estate,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
bequests,  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  College  of  Medicine.  This  estate  is  expected  to 
yield  from  $80,000  to  $100,000. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872,  the  Cincinnati  Astro- 
nomical Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property  on  Mt. 
Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the  gift,  to  sustain, 
in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site  provided  by  John 
Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with  funds  given  by  him.  In 
1896,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (founded  in  1819)  became  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  though  still  retaining  its  origi- 
nal title  conjointly  with  its  new  one.  In  1908,  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  Miami  Medical  College  to  become  a  department  of 
the  University.  In  accordance  with  this  invitation  the  Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine 
of  the  University)  have  recently  been  united  into  a  single  medical 
department,  known  as  "The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati." 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  developed  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was 
organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  department 
in  1904. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity, being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until  1896,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In  1906  the 
Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  a  distinct  organization  with  a  dean  at  its  head  effected.    In 


*  For  this  purpose  the  city  levies  annually  a  special  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  one  mill. 
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the  same  year  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  authorized  the  levying 
of  an  increased  municipal  tax  for  the  University — five-tenths  of  a 
mill,  instead  of  three-tenths  as  before. 

BUILDINGS  AND  SITE 

From  1875  to  189'5,  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  site  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission  to 
remove  to  a  more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park.  The 
desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  construction  of  a 
main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which  was  completed  in  two 
years.  This  building  stands  on  high  ground  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  park,  forty-three  acres  having  been  set  apart  as  a  site  for  the 
University.  During  1895-96,  the  north  wing,  known  as  Hanna  Hall, 
was  built  for  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  with 
funds  amounting  to  about  $70,000,  provided  by  Henry  Hanna.  The 
south  wing,  called  Cunningham  Hall,  was  built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs 
S.  Cunningham,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  This  wing  is  occupied  by  the 
Departments  of  Physics  and  Biology.  The  Van  Wormer  Library, 
costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa  Van  Wormer,  was  built  during 
1898-1900.  The  Observatory,  built  in  1873  with  $10,000  given  by  John 
Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from 
the  other  University  buildings.  A  smaller  structure,  the  O.  M. 
Mitchell  Building,  was  added  in  1904  to  house  the  old  telescope. 
Since  1896,  the  building  on  the  McMicken  homestead  site  has  been 
used  by  the  College  of  Medicine.  A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year, 
is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds.  A  gymnasium,  power 
plant,  and  engineering  building,  provided  by  the  city,  at  a  cost  of 
$550,000,  were  completed  in  December,  1911. 

BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University:  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper, 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S.  Lilien- 
thal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechheimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F.  Windisch, 
C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Company, 
James  E.  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C.  H.  Krippendorf, 
Julius  Fleischmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel  Pogue,  Professor  Edward 
Miles    Brown,    Dr.    Nathaniel    Pendleton    Dandridge,    Mrs.    Howard 
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Breen,  Mr.  Robert  William  Hochstetter,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Hollingshed, 
Mr.  Davis  L.  James,  Miss  Catherine  M.  James,  Miss  Ellen  W.  James, 
Miss  Annie  A.  James,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Renner,  Mrs.  Antonia 
Wendte,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dandridge,  Mrs.  Joseph  Eichberg,  the  alumni 
of  the  University,  and  others. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  ASSOCIATION 

The  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation,  as 
stated  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure  property,  including 
money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose  to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold, 
manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such  property,  money,  or  income,  whether 
such  property,  money,  or  income  arises  by  way  of  gift,  devise,  or  pur- 
chase, for  the  benefit  of  said  University."  Its  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members.  The  officers  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  Association  are: 

Rufus  B.  Smith,  President. 

Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Vice-President. 

Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 

Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 

BENEFACTIONS 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by  bequest, 
to  make  benefactions  to  the  University,  the  following  information 
is  given : 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  :— 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said  Uni- 
versity,  the    following    property  : 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association: — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
the    following   property : •' 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  erect 
a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  necessary 
to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  departments.  The 
donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  a  dormitory,  and 
the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  be  privileged  to  name  the  build- 
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ing.  There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more  than  a  dormi- 
tory system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a  depart- 
ment. The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being  paid  to 
the  Fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research  combined  with 
a  little  teaching. 

Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free  scholarship,  the  income 
from  this  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  the  donor  the  right  during 
life  to  nominate  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full  infor- 
mation upon  any  question  relating  to  foundation  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proof  through- 
out, and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  modern  plans 
of  library  construction.  The  library  is  open  every  week  day  from 
8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  63,000 
volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  about  2,000 
volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the  students  have 
free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the  current  numbers  of 
3O0  periodicals.  The  library  is  provided  with  a  card  catalogue  of  its 
own  books,  and  also  with  card  catalogues  of  the  books  received  since 
1905,  by  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections : 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was  given 
by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich  in  Ameri- 
cana, and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes,  was 
also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many  rare 
and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and  ethnology  of 
Mexico  an3  Central  America.  This  collection  was  made  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Theodore  A. 
Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  of  works  of  English,  French,  and 
Italian  literature,  810  volumes,  was  given  by  Judge  Moses  F.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts,  and  photo-lithographs,  was  given  by 
Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 
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The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547  volumes 
and  538  pamphlets. 

The  Thoms  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Matthew  Thoms. 

The  Brown  Philological  Library,  containing  the  English  philo- 
logical library  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Edward  Miles  Brown.  It  consists 
of  318  bound  volumes,  51  unbound  volumes,  and  83  pamphlets. 

The  Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library  consists  of  French 
and  German  books,  at  present  about  700  volumes,  purchased  from  the 
proceeds  of  an  endowment  recently  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Charlotte  Hillebrand. 

The  library  has  many  volumes  on  history  and  economics,  pur- 
chased from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in  1894  by  the 
will   of   Laura   Seasongood. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Association, 
entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  collection  consists  at  present 
of  5,600  volumes,  for  the  most  part  periodical  publications  of  foreign 
scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  rooms  for 
its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  in  the 
Van  Wormer  Library.  This  collection  comprises  over  24,000  volumes 
and  68,000  pamphlets,  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  contains  valuable  collections  of  original  letters  and  other 
manuscripts.  Students  of  the  University  have  access  to  this  library 
and  may  withdraw  books  from  it  under  certain  conditions. 

The  total  number  of  books,  including  duplicates,  in  the  Van 
Wormer  Library  Building  is  about  90,000  volumes  and  78,000  pam- 
phlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  departments 
of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city.    These  are : 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory 3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine 3,000  volumes 

Total   6,500  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  excluding  those  of  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  contain  69,500  volumes  and  10,000  pam- 
phlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  384,912  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Library, 
containing  about  78,625  books ;  and  the  Lloyd  Library  and  Museum, 
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consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the  Art  Museum 
and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to  University  students. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  official  publications  of  the  University  are  as  follows : 

The  University  Record.  This  publication  is  issued  at  intervals 
during  the  year  and  comprises  the  President's  Annual  Report,  the 
Annual  Catalogue,  and  Announcements  of  the  Graduate  School. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  College  for  Teachers,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, and  College  of  Medicine. 

The  University  Studies.  This  publication  is  issued  bi-monthly, 
and  contains  the  results  of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by 
other  persons  connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  A  price 
list  of  the  different  numbers  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  office  of  the  Press. 
'    Student  publications  of  the  University  are  as  follows : 

The  Cincinnatian.  The  Cincinnatian  is  the  University  Annual, 
and  is  edited  and  published  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class. 

The  University  Weekly  News.  This  paper  is  the  official 
student  bulletin,  and  is  issued  every  week  during  the  University  year 
by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

MUSEUMS 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  consists  of  a  number  of  geo- 
logical and  biological  collections.  Among  others  are  specimens 
donated  from  the  Zoological  Garden  from  time  to  time,  the  Baike 
natural  history  collections,  chiefly  of  mammals,  birds  and  insects,  the 
Huntington  collection  of  shells,  the  Fillmore  and  Schneider  collection 
of  Philippine  relics;  the  Fechheimer  collection  of  igneous  rocks;  the 
Wetherby  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals;  and  lastly,  a  series  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  chemical  industries.  The  Department  of 
Geology  and  Geography  has  also  on  exhibition  a  part  of  its  working 
collections  of  maps,  models,  minerals,  rocks  and  fossils.  Among 
recent  valuable  additions  are  the  U.  P.  James  collection  of  fossils 
and  minerals,  the  Carl  Holmes  collection  of  Greenland  birds,  per- 
manently loaned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes ;  donations  by  Mr. 
E.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Arch  I.  Carson ;  and  several  group  mounts  of  large 
animals  by  the  custodian  of  the  Museum. 

The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted  works 
of  Greek  art.  There  were  added  to  this  collection  recently  a  cast 
of  the  "Winged  Victory,"  "Aphrodite  of  Melos,"  "Faun  Playing  the 
Flute,"  "Esquiline  Venus,"  "Capitoline  Venus,"  and  a  pediment  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Two  additional  statues  (Minerva  Gius- 
tiniani  and  the  Lateran  Sophocles)    have  been  installed  in  the  main 
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corridor  of  McMicken  Hall.  These,  together  with  the  large  carbon 
pictures  of  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheiim,  Acropolis,  Corinth  and 
Paestum  in  the  same  hall,  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  collection 
of  casts  in  the  Art  room. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  D.  a.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History.  This  fellow- 
ship was  established  in  1900  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  yields  an  income  of  $100  per  year. 

The  Fellowship  in  History  of  the  Colonial  Dames  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  established  in  1906  by  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  and  yields  an  income  of  $300  a  year. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics.  This  fellowship  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Henry  Planna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906. 
Its  value  is  $500  a  year. 

The  Alliance  Francaise  Scholarship,  of  $300,  was  estab- 
lished in  1904  by  the  Alliance  FranQaise  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  successful 
candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruction 
given  by  the  Alliance  FranQaise  in  Paris. 

The  Armstrong-Hunter  Memorial  Fund,  valued  at  $1,000,  was 
established  in  1910  in  memory  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss 
Clara  Hunter,  by  eighty  of  their  former  pupils.  This  fund  will  be 
used  to  found  a  scholarship  in  the  Department  of  English  Literature 
in  the  Graduate  School,  for  a  woman  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  offers  ten  scholarships  in 
several  departments  which  exempt  their  holders  from  the  payment  of 
tuition   fees. 

THE  McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Corneuus  George  Comegys  Scholarship,  with  an  income 
of  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1899  by  the  Old  Endowment  Fund 
Association,  which  was  composed  of  the  alumni  of  the  University. 
This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  meritorious  under- 
graduate. 

The  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
to  the  five  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  according 
to  the  records  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

The  Thoms  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best 
scholastic  records. 

The  Julius  Fleischmann  Scholarships.   Thirteen  scholarships 
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of  $75  each,  offered  for  the  years  1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12,  by  ex- 
Mayor  Julius  Fleischmann,  They  cover  the  first  year's  tuition,  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  thirteen  non-residents,  who  are 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  accredited  schools  outside 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  Optimist  Club  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  of  $75 
each,  offered  in  1910,  for  four  succeeding  years,  by  a  resident  of 
Cincinnati  who  wished  his  identity  to  remain  unknown.  According 
to  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  these  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  non-resident  students  who  have 
attended  the  University  for  at  least  one  year  and  need  assistance. 

The  Jones  Prizes.  The  first  Jones  Prize  of  forty  dollars  was 
founded  in  1892  by  the  Honorable  Frank  J.  Jones,  and  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  who  writes  and  pronounces  the  best  English  oration.  The  sub- 
jects are  chosen  by  the  Dean  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. A  committee  consisting  of  three  citizens  of  Cincinnati  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  judge  the  con- 
test. The  second  Jones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  1901.  It  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  whose 
oration  is  judged  by  the  committee  to  be  second  in  merit.  These 
prizes  are  permanently  endowed. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English. 
This  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  established  in  1908,  by  a  provision  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown.  It  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  attained  the  high*- 
est  excellence  in  English  during  his  four  years'  undergraduate  course. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize  in  Chemistry.  This  prize  was 
established  in  1909  by  Mr.  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of 
1895,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Henry  Hochstetter.  It  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  for  the  best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry,  and 
is  open  to  both  students  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  nominated  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  two  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  was  established  in  1911  by 
the  Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory  of  their  son 
Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  who  died  in  1910,  while  a  member  of 
the  junior  class  of  this  University.  This  prize  aims  to  hold  up 
before  the  male  students  of  the  University  the  ideals  of  manhood. 
It  will  be  awarded  to  that  young  man  of  the  senior  class  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  is  the  best  embodiment  of  these  ideals. 

For  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  prizes  of  the  various  col- 
leges; consult  their  several  announcements. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  the  year  1906,  the  Lodge  and  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company 
donated  two  loan  scholarships  of  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each  to  two  students  of  the  Co-operative  Course  in  Engiineering  for 
the  payment  of  their  University  fees. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE 

The  Alliance  Frangaise,  a  national  association,  officially  recog- 
nized by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  October 
23,  1886,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise,  in  co-operation 
with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  number  of  lec- 
tures to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  French 
writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets  free  of  charge. 

In  1904  the  Alliance  Frangaise  of  Cincinnati  established  a  Scholar- 
ship of  three  hundred  dollars  in  the  University,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  successful 
candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruction  given 
by  the  Alliance  Franqaise  in  Paris. 

ATHLETICS 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  his  interest  in  class-room  work. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  five  hours  per  week  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education.  It  is  expected  that  these  hours 
will  be  distributed  as  follows :  three  hours  per  week  for  all  members 
of  the  freshman  class,  and  two  hours  per  week  for  all  members  of 
the  sophomore  class.  Departures  from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  only 
under  exceptional  conditions,  for  which  special  permission  must  be 
secured  from  the  Dean  in  advance. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors  during  good 
weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  tennis  and 
track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the  students'  training.  Lessons  in  box- 
ing, wrestling,  and  fencing  are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this 
form  of  exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

CARSON  FIELD 

An  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end  has  a  baseball 
diamond,  the  other  a  football  gridiron.    The  track  is  one-fourth  mile. 
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built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation.  A  straight-away  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  extends  in  front  of  the 
new  grand  stand.  The  proximity  of  this  field  to  the  gymnasium 
makes  it  a  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the  athletic  equipment  of 
the  University.  Its  location  between  three  hilltops,  which  form  a 
natural  amphitheater,  affords  opportunity  for  thousands  of  people  to 
view  the  games. 

The  new  gymnasium  with  its  modern  equipment : — Its  seventeen 
and  one-half  cork-covered  running  track,  white-tiled  swimming  pool, 
and  spacious  locker  rooms-,  is  the  most  complete  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  West, 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING   FOR  WOMEN 

A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical  Training 
for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  supplemen'ted  during  the 
fall  and  spring  with  outdoors  games. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  student  organizations  met  regularly  throughout 
the  academic  year,  1910-11 : 

The  Academic  Club,  composed  of  the  men  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts ;  Blue  Hydra,  a  permanent  organization  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Biology;  The  Chemical  Journal  Club;  The  College  Equal 
Suffrage  League ;  The  Comedy  Club ;  The  Co-op  Club ;  The  Debat- 
ing Association ;  The  French  Club ;  The  German  Club ;  The  History 
Club;  The  Literary  Society;  The  Speaker's  Club,  an  oratorical  and 
debating  society  composed  entirely  of  young  men;  The  Student 
Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  The 
Student  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers; 
The  University  Club,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student 
clubs,  the  fraternities,  and  the  four  classes;  The  University 
Dramatic  Club, 

The  Woman  Student's  League  is  an  organization  open  to  all 
women  students  of  the  University  and  to  the  women  of  the  faculty. 
Regular  meetings  are  held,  at  which  lecturers  of  note  address  the 
members  on  subjects  connected  with  the  general  and  economic 
interests  of  women. 

A  Student  Tribunal  for  Self-Government  exists  in  the  College 
of  Engineering,  It  consists  of  five  members — three  seniors  and 
two  juniors. 

In  addition,  the  following  clubs  will  be  in  active  session  during 
the  academic  year,  1911-12: 

The  Chemist's  Club;  Men's  Glee  Club;  Women's  Glee  Club. 

Membership  in  the  Three  Arts  Club  of  Cincinnati  is  open  to 
women  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Special  Students.— Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and 
qualified  to  do  University  work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students 
to  lectures  and  laboratory  courses  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Engineering  and  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  documentary  evidence  to  the  Director  of  School 
Affiliation  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  respectively, 
and  also  to  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  of  their 
ability  to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special  students  are 
amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regular  students  in  mat- 
ters of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

Students  Entering  from  Other  Colleges  and  Universities. — 
An  undergraduate  of  a  college  or  university  desiring  to  enter  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  for  Teachers,  or  the 
College  of  Engineering,  must  present  to  the  Director  of  School  Affilia- 
tion, or  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admission  to  the  College 
of  Engineering,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  done  a"  sufficient 
amount  of  preparatory  work  to  meet  the  regular  entrance  require- 
ments, together  with  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
college  or  university  last  attended.  He  will  be  given  credit  for  work 
of  university  grade  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for  "Admission 
to  Advanced  Standing," 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Students  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  a  col- 
lege of  approved  standing.  All  applications  for  advanced  standing 
must  be  made  within  three  weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  Director 
of  School  Affiliation,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
work  done,  signed  by  the  proper  officials  of  the  college  from  which 
the  applicant  comes,  and  by  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  or  by  a 
written  description  in  detail  of  the  courses  for  which  advanced  credits 
are  desired.  In  courses  where  note  books  or  drawings  or  both  are 
required,  thest  also  must  be  presented.  The  students  applying  for 
advanced  standing  must  first  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements 
the  same  as  regular  students. 

REGISTRATION 

New  students  registered  in  1911  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 21  and  22;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday.  September  23.  In 
1912  they  should  register  on  Monday,  January  29.  Students  register- 
ing on  any  other  days'  than  those  designated  above  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  after  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  unless  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not  entering 
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at  the  opening  of  the  semester  be  presented  to  the  Dean;  and  in  no 
event  will  any  person  he  permitted  to  enter  the  work  of  any  semester 
after  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  that  semester.  In  accordance 
with  this  regulation  no  person  was  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  first 
semester  of  1911-12  after  October  14,  1911;  for  the  second  semester, 
the  last  day  of  admission  will  be  February  19,  1912. 

New  Students. — A  student  shall  (1)  take  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Freshmen  the  Certificate  of  Admission  received  from  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  and,  after  consultation,  fill  out  the 
Course  Card  received  from  the  Committee;  (2)  take  the  Certificate 
of  Admission  and  the  Course  Card  to  the  Registrar;  (3)  pay  the 
library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  when  such  are  required) 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (4)  get  a  receipt  for  matriculation  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (5)  file  the  Course  Card  received  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  a  box  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  Reg- 
istrar's office. 

Upper  Classmen  should  fill  out  the  registration  blank  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  give  in  exchange  a  Card  of  Matricu- 
lation Fees,  which  must  in  turn  be  presented  to  the  Clerk.  After 
paying  the  library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  when  such 
are  necessary),  upper  classmen  should  take  the  clerk's  receipts  to 
their  respective  Deans,  and  receive  their  Course  and  Schedule  Cards. 
The  young  men  will  obtain  these  cards  from  the  Deans  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  and  the  young  women  from 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

On  the  Course  Card  each  course  must  be  designated  by  the 
department  and  the  number  of  the  course,  especial  title,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours'  credit,  e.  g. : 

English  1 :     Rhetoric  and  Composition 3 

Mathematics   1 :     Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and 
Analytical  Geometry 4 

In  filling  out  election  blanks  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
note  the  advertised  hours  of  courses,  in  order  that  conflicts  may  be 
avoided. 

All  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  should  confer  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  before  filling  out  their 
Course  Cards. 

No  change  will  be  permitted  on  the  Course  Card  after  the 
expiration  of  three  days  from  the  last  day  of  registration. 

All  Course  and  Schedule  Cards  must  be  filled  out  and  deposited 
in  the  boxes  provided  for  that  purpose  before  four  o'clock  on  the 
last  registration  day. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Each  student  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  leave  his  local 
address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly  report  all 
subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Unit  of  Instruction. — The  unit  of  instruction  is  one  hour  per 
week  for  one  semester.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  actual  work  in 
the  laboratory,  shop,  or  drafting-room,  are  considered  equivalent  to 
one  recitation  hour  and  the  preparation  therefor.  Credit  will  be  given 
for  the  number  of  hours  officially  published  with  the  course,  and  for 
no  more.     University  work  not  regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

Absences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. — All  absences  of 
students,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  are  recorded  in  the  Registrars 
office.  If  thirty  or  more  absences  are  recorded  against  a  student,  two 
extra  credits  must  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  A.  B.  degree.  No 
absences  are  excusable  except  those  incurred  by  students  representing 
the  University  in  some  public  exercise  outside  of  the  city.  Applica- 
tion for  these  excuses  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  in  advance. 

Absences  in  the  College  of  Engineering. — All  absences  of 
regular  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted  for  to  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned,  A  student  who  has  been  absent  must 
report  it  within  a  week  after  returning  to  the  University,  or  his  ab- 
sence shall  rank  as  unexcused. 

Probation. — A  student  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engi- 
neering who  receives  a  grade  below  D  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the 
mid-term,  or  at  the  end  of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation 
for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  if  sim- 
ilarly delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  probation,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  after  an  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  first  time,  it  shall 
be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss  the  student  the  moment 
his  grades  fall  below  D  in  one-half  of  his  work. 

Grades. — The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 
A,  9(V100;  B,  80-89;  C,  70-79;  D,  60-69,  passed;  E,  50-59',  condi- 
tioned; F,  0-49,  failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has  failed  in  any 
subject  must  register  for  that  subject  the  next  time  it  is  given  in  the 
course,  and  m.ay  not  register  for  any  advanced  subject  whose  hours 
conflict  with  the  subject  in  which  he  has  failed. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected  for  that 
semester. 

Honorable  Dismissal.— It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honor- 
able dismissal,  that  every  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the 
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University  shall   submit  to  the  Registrar  a  written   request  to  that 
effect. 

A  copy  of  the  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

FEES 

Tuition  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and 
the  College  for  Teachers  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors   during   the    days    of    registration.     If    fees   are    not    paid 
promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from  attendance 
upon  their  classes.    No  University  fees  are  refunded. 
Tuition  Fees 

All  regular  non-resident  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Engineering,  and  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  $75.00  per  year,  payable  in  installments  of  $37.50  per  semester. 
If  not  paid  during  registration  days,  but  if  paid  within  the  two  weeks 
succeeding  the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  $45.00  per  semester. 
If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following  two  weeks,  the 
fee  is  $50.00  per  semester.  If  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  the 
last  registration  day,  further  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

All  regular  five-year  co-operative  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  year,  pay- 
able in  installments  of  $25.00  per  semester.  If  not  paid  during  regis- 
tration days,  but  if  paid  within  the  two  weeks  succeeding  the  last 
registration  day,  the  fee  is  $32.50  per  semester.  If  not  paid  as  above, 
but  if  paid  within  the  following  two  weeks,  the  fee  is  $37.50  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  the  last  registration 
day,  further  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

All  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  $125.00  per  year,  payable  in  installments  of  $62.50  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  during  registration  days,  but  if  paid  within  two 
weeks  succeeding  the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  $70.00'  per  semes- 
ter. If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following  two  weeks, 
the  fee  is  $75.00  per  semester,  and  if  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after 
the  last  registration  day,  further  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  re- 
fused. This  fee  entitles  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  to  all 
didactic  and  clinical  lectures  and  recitations,  except  the  clinics  of  the 
City  Hospital,  which  the  members  of  the  advanced  classes  are  re- 
quired to  attend,  and  for  which  they  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00 
to  the  Hospital. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  are  residents  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  and  elect  any  work  whatsoever  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  are  charged  the  full  tuition  fee  of  $37.50  per  semester. 
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Fees  for  Special  and  Irregular  Students 
All  special  students,  and  irregular  students  (i.  e.,  students  who 
have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements,  but  take  less  than  twelve 
hours  a  week  by  special  permission),  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Engineering,  and  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  all  non-resi- 
dent students  in  the  Graduate  School,  are  charged  tuition  at  the 
rate  of  $3.00  per  credit  hour,  per  semester,  in  advance.  A  credit 
hour  is  one  hour's  work  a  week  carried  through  a  semester  or  half 
year.  For  instance,  tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would  amount 
to  $9.00  a  semester,  or  $18.00  a  year.  If  not  paid  within  one  week 
after  the  last  registration  day,  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  will  be 
charged.  If  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  the  last  registration 
day,  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

All  special  and  irregular  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are 
charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  credit  hour,  per  semester, 
in  advance.  A  credit  hour  is  one  hour's  work  a  week  carried  through 
a  semester  or  half  year.  Three  laboratory  hours  are  the  equivalent 
of  one  credit  hour.  If  this  tuition  is  not  paid  within  one  week  after 
the  last  registration  day,  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged, 
and  if  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  registration,  further  attend- 
ance upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

External  Courses 
Teachers  in  the  External  Courses  pay  the  regular  library  fee  of 
$5.00  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  (a)  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools 
who  are  residents  of  the  city;  (b)  to  all  teachers  who,  although  non- 
residents, are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
All  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  course 
per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers 

Teachers  enrolled  in  Special  Courses  for  Teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity, pay  the  regular  library  fee  of  $5.00  per  year.  Tuition  in  these 
courses  is  free  (a)  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  residents 
of  the  city;  (b)  to  all  teachers  who,  although  non-residents,  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other  teachers 
are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  course,  per  year,  payable 
in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  teacher's  course  is  $5.00  per  year. 

Laboratory  Fees 
All  laboratory  fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance. 
A  student  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  laboratory  course 
until  he  presents  to  the  instructor  in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  laboratory  fee. 
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Biology,  $10.00  per  semester. 

Cement,  $5.00  per  semester. 

Chemistry,  $15.00  per  semester;  breakage  deposit,  $10.00. 

Drawing,  $1.00  per  semester. 

Geology,  $5.00  per  semester;  $2.50  per  semester  for  a  course  hav- 
ing but  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Metallurgy,  $7.50  per  semester. 

Physics,  $10.00  per  semester;  $5.00  per  semester  for  a  course  hav- 
ing but  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Psychology,  $5.00  per  semester. 

Engineering  Laboratory.— Regular  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  pay  $5.00  per  period  per  week  per  semester  in  advance. 
Co-operative  students  pay  $2.50  per  period  per  alternate,  week  per 
semester  in  advance. 

College  OfF  Medicine  Laboratories.— A  student  in  the  College 
of  Medicine  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  each  laboratory  course. 

Graduation  Fees 

All  graduation  fees  must  be  paid  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
day  appointed  for  conferring  the  degree. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  every  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
education,  and  for  an  engineering  degree.  A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00 
is  charged  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  a  fee 
of  $20.00  is  charged  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

Breakage  Deposits 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  breakage  deposit  of  $10.00  will 
be  required  of  each  student  who  takes  chemistry.  Five  dollars  of 
this  amount  must  be  kept  permanently  upon  deposit  until  all  accounts 
with  the  Department  of  Chemistry  have  been  settled.  For  the  re- 
maining $5,00  a  coupon  ticket  will  be  issued,  with  which  supplies  and 
apparatus  may  be  obtained  at  the  store-room.  Should  this  coupon- 
ticket  become  exhausted,  the  student  must  purchase  a  new  ticket 
($5.00)  before  supplies  will  be  issued  to  him  at  the  store-room. 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  will  be  required  of  all  engineering  students 
except  those  taking  chemistry. 

A  deposit  of  $10.00  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  the  opening  of  each  session  as  a  guarantee 
against  breakage  of  apparatus,  instruments,  furniture,  etc.,  to  be  re- 
newed by  each  student  whenever  the  breakage  or  damage  amounts  to 
$10.00.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after 
deductions  for  such  damage  have  been  made. 
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Course  for  Teachers  of  Art 

The  fees  in  the  Special  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art  are  as  fol- 
lows:  matriculation  fee.  $5.00;  tuition  fee  for  non-residents,  $18.00 
(for  one  year's  instruction  in  psychology  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tion) ;  laboratory  fee,  $25.00  per  year;  tuition  fee,  payable  at  the  Art 
Academy,  $25.00  per  year. 

Miscellaneous  Fees 

Gymnasium  Fee. — All  male  students  in  Burnet  Woods,  including 
the  first  and  second  year  medical  students,  must  pay  a  fee  of  $2.50 
per  semester  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium.  All  members  of  the 
Alumni,  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students,  and  all  faculty  mem- 
bers, who  wish  to  use  the  gymnasium,  must  pay  the  same  fee. 

Library  Fee. — All  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  except  fifth  and  sixth  year  co-opera- 
tive students,  and  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  must  pay  a  library 
fee  of  $5.00  per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Late  Registration. — Students  who  apply  for  registration  or  sub- 
mit schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $1.00. 

Matriculation  and  Library  Fee. — All  students  entering  the  Med- 
ical College  must  pay  a  University  Matriculation  and  Library  fee  of 
$5.00  per  year.  This  fee  entitles  the  student  to  matriculation  in  any 
College  of  the  University,  and  also  to  the  use  of  all  of  the  libraries 
of  the  University. 

Microscope  F^^.— Each  student  in  the  College  of  Medicine  must 
own  a  microscope  approved  by  the  professor  of  the  department,  or 
rent  one  from  the  College,  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  session. 

Special  Examinations.— A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  each 
supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  and  this 
fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed  without  a 
supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  en- 
trance examinations  on  days  other  than  those  specified  in  the 
calendar.  Every  candidate  who  applies  for  the  removal  of  a  condition 
must  present  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  condition 
occurred  a  receipt  showing  that  the  candidate  has  paid  the  fee  of 
$1.00,  before  the  said  head  of  department  may  report  the  removal  of 
a  condition  to  the  Registrar. 

Summer  Course.— A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
instruments  in  the  summer  courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
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EXPENSES 

Graduate  School 
lyiberal  Arts,  .      .  .  „    ,.   • 

or  College  Kngineenng  Medicine 

for  Teachers 

Tuition   Fees    $75  00  $75  00             $125  00 

Library  Fees    5  00  6  00  

Library     and     Matriculation 

Fee,  payable  each  year $5  00 

Gymnasium  Fee 5  00  5  00               5  00 

Laboratory  Fees   *  $35  to  $45  

Books    $20  to  $25  $25  to  $30  $45  to  $60 

Board  and  Room,  per  week. .       $5  to  $8  $5  to  $8            $5  to  $8 

Total  Expense  per  year $325  to  $450  $350  to  $450  $375  to  $500 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  informa- 
tion regarding  suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University.  The  Secretary  will  also  make  every  ef- 
fort to  secure  employment  m.  the  city  for  students  who 
desire  to  support  themselves  either  wholly  or  in  part 
while  attending  the  University. 

*  Laboratory  fees  vary  according  to  the  courses  taken. 
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FACULTY 


Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 

and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Civics. 
Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,     .     .    .     Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,  ...  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 
Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Dean  of  the 

Graduate  School. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D,, Professor  of  History. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Physics. 

BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Psychology. 

William    Paxton    Burris,   A.    M.,    Professor  of  the  History  and 

Principles  of  Education. 
John  William  Hall,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 
Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Nevin  Melancthon  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Geography. 
Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Robert  Clarkson  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  .  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Ropes 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  .  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Martin    Henry   Fischer,    M.    D.,    Joseph    Eichberg   Professor   of 

Physiology. 
Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Ph.  D.,     .     .    .     Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

, Professor  of  Zoology. 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

George  Morey  Miller,  A.  M.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
James  Edmund  Ives,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
William  Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Bacteriology. 
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*Claude  M.  Lotspeich,  Ph.  D.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
♦Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
*Frank  Washington  Ballou,  A.   M..  Assistant  Professor  of  the 

History  and  Principles  of  Education. 
John  Jermain  Porter,  A.  B.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant   Professor  of 

Physics. 
Henry  Max  Goettsch,  Ph.  D,,  Assistant   Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry, 
Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B,,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Richard    C.    Tolman,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Physical 

Chemistry, 
Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages. 

Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,    .    Instructor  in  English  History, 

Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D,, Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

Henry  Noble  Sherwood,  A.  M,, Instructor  in  History, 


INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS 

ADMISSION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  entitles  its  holder  to  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 
The  University  also  offers  its  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  high  standing 
who  shall  complete  their  work  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  after  the  third  week  of  the  semester, 

INSTRUCTION 

The  work  of  each  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the 
work  is  taken. 

The  unit  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School  is  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  semester. 


Absent  on  leave,  1911-12. 
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The  nature  of  the  graduate  student's  work  will  vary  with  the 
subjects  pursued,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  student's  work  shall  re- 
quire a  regular  attendance  at  class  meetings  or  in  the  laboratory,  and 
shall  not  be  in  any  respect  of  that  character  of  work  known  as  "in 
absentia."  No  credit  will  be  given  toward  a  graduate  degree  for  work 
done  prior  to  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its 
equivalentj  No  course  in  which  a  student  obtains  a  grade  below  "B" 
will  count  for  credit  in  the  Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

In  order  to  receive  the  Master's  degree  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  satisfactorily  such  courses  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  his 
Advisory  Committee,  representing  not  less  than  twenty-four  units 
of  graduate  instruction,  at  least  twelve  units  of  which  shall  be  elected 
in  one  department.  In  case  the  candidate  has  previously  elected  the 
work  in  the  department  as  a  major  for  the  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate degree,  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned,  elect  sufficient  work  in  some  allied  department 
to  complete 'the  required  twelve  units.  The  requirement  of  a  thesis 
is  optional  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  sub- 
ject is  taken.  Wherever  a  thesis  for  the  Master's  degree  is  required, 
it  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar,  not  less  than  six  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  final  semester  of  graduate  study.  The  work  for  the 
Master's  degree  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  student  for  at  least 
one  full  year  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

For  the  Doctor's  degree,  three  years  of  graduate  study  will  ordi- 
narily be  required.  In  exceptional  cases  a  student  may  be  admitted 
to  examinations  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Where  his  college  training 
has  been  defective  or  he  cannot  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 
the  period  of  study  will  be  longer  than  three  years.  At  least  the  last 
year  of  study  must  be  spent  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. Students  may  be  permitted  to  count  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
work  done  for  the  Master's  degree,  provided  that  such  work  is  of  a 
satisfactory  character. 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  designate  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  three  subjects  which  he 
desires  to  pursue.  These  shall  be  known  as  a  major  and  two  minor 
subjects,  not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be  selected  in  one  depart- 
ment,  and  the   candidate  shall   satisfy  the   Dean  of  the   Graduate 
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School,  that  his  selection  has  received  the  approval  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  the  courses  have  been  selected.  These 
heads  of  departments,  together  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  shall  constitute  an  Advisory  Committee,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  candidate  shall  pursue  his  graduate  course. 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  expected  to  be  able  to  read 
French  and  German.  In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  the  candidate  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  such 
courses  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  his  Advistory  Committee,  represent- 
ing not  less  than  forty-eight  units  of  instruction  embodied  in  a 
major  subject,  and  to  pass  such  written  examinations  on  his  major 
and  two  minor  subjects,  thirty  units  of  which  must  be  given  to  the 
major  subject,  and  to  pass  such  written  examinations  on  his  major 
and  minor  subjects  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  indicate.  The 
statement  of  the  number  of  units  required  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  minimum  requirement.  The  degree  is  given,  not  as 
a  result  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  study,  but 
on  the  basis  of  long  study  and  scientific  accomplishment. 

The  candidate  shall  furthermore  be  required  to  present,  in  such 
form  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  determine,  a  thesis  which  will 
give  evidence  of  high  attainment  and  power  of  independent  research, 
and  he  shall  pass  satisfactorily  an  oral  examination  before  the  faculty. 

All  theses  offered  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  filed  with  the 
Registrar  not  later  than  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  final  semes- 
ter of  graduate  study.  Moreover,  each  student  upon  whom  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred,  is  required  to  deposit  in  the 
University  Library  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  his  thesis.  The 
candidate  may  receive  his  diploma  before  the  thesis  is  printed,  pro- 
vided a  type-written  copy  is  deposited  with  the  Librarian  and  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  This  sum 
will  be  returned  upon  presentation  to  the  Library  of  the  required 
number  of  printed  copies  of  the  thesis. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Work  done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  graduate  degree.  All  claims  for 
such  credit,  together  with  all  claims  for  advanced  standing,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  within  three  weeks 
after  the  student  enters  upon  his  work  at  the  University  or  resumes 
his  work  after  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
work  at  another  university. 

At  least  twelve  credits  of  the  twenty-four  required  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  must  be  obtained  through  work  done  in  residence  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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SPECIAL    ARRANGEMENT    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS 

IN  LANE  SEMINARY  AND  IN  THE  HEBREW 

UNION  COLLEGE 

Courses  in  Hebrew  taken  in  Lane  Seminary  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  by  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  universities 
may  count  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hours  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

There  are  at  present  three  fellowships,  a  traveling  scholarship, 
and  ten  University  scholarships  open  to  students  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  fellowships  and  traveling  scholarship  carry  a  stipend 
of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  (For  particulars  see 
page  39).  The  emolument  of  the  University  scholarships  is  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  detailed  description  of  the  courses  given  in  the  Graduate 
School,  see  the  Announcements  in  this  catalogue  of  the  different 
Colleges  of  the  University. 


ANATOMY 


6.  Those  interested  in  post-graduate  work  in  anatomy,  histology, 
or  gross  human  anatomy,  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Professor  Knower,  Assistant  Professor  Malone,  Dr.  Wieman. 


ASTRONOMY 

For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page 


BIOLOGY 


To  pursue  advanced  courses  in  biology  the  student  should  have 
some  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  should  be  able  to  read 
French  and  Germ.an.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  students  pursu- 
ing courses  of  research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  zoology 
students  must  have  completed  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  10a,  15a,  17b, 
18b,  or  their  equivalents.  (See  Biology,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 
Courses  for  "Undergraduates  and  Graduates"  may  be  counted  as 
graduate  subjects  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  students 
who  have  elected  majors  in  other  departments.  When  zoology  is 
chosen  as  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  work 
required  approximates  that  of  the  full  course  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  zoology.  The  requirements  for  a  higher  degree,  when 
biology  is  chosen  as  a  major  subject,  are  adequately  stated  under  the 
general  requirements  for  degrees  (page  53). 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Zoology. 

Assistant   Professor  Wieman. 

31.  Research.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict  and  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 
For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  92. 
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CHEMISTRY 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 
The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A.  Chemistry  as  the  Major  Subject.— h\\  candidates  who 
make  chemistry  their  major  subject  must  offer  the  following  courses  or 
their  equivalents  (see  Chemistry,  Liberal  Arts)  :  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  5a, 
6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  12b,  13b.  In  addition  to  these  requirements,  students 
who  specialize  in  a  certain  branch  of  chemistry  must  complete  the 
advanced  courses  required  in  connection  with  the  choice  made.  The 
completion  of  these  courses,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments made  of  the  candidate  for  a  higher  degree;  he  must  show  a 
maturity  acquired  by  personal  intimacy  with  the  literature  and  method 
of  chemistry. 

B.  Chemistry  as  the  Minor  Subject. — It  is  not  possible  to 
state  precisely  those  courses  which  may  be  required  in  each  particular 
case.  The  choice  will  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
the  departments  in  which  the  major  work  falls.  The  usual  require- 
ments will  be  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  -lb,  5a,  6,  7b.  If  the  candidate  has 
chosen  one  of  the  physical  sciences  as  his  major  subject,  Courses  12b 
and  13b  (one  semester)  will  be  required;  if  one  of  the  biological 
sciences  has  been  made  the  major  subject,  Courses  8a  and  9a  will  be 
taken. 

The  Master's  Degree. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  requires  that  at  least  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-four  credit  hours  shall  be  taken  in  chemistry.  The  student 
must  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  some  experimental 
work,  or  a  written  account  in  some  detail  of  a  subject  suggested 
by  the  instructor  under  whose  direction  the  student  has  been  placed. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.    Research. 

Professor  Jones,   Assistant   Professor   Fry,  Assistant   Professor 
Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch, 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
35b.     Some   Special   Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry. Professor  Jones. 

40.  Journal  Club  Meetings.  Papers  by  instructors  and  advanced 
students. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  96. 
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ECONOMICS 

(The  Sinton  Professorship) 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

21.  History  and  Method.— T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Plicks. 

22.  Seminary. — Opportunity  is  here  given  for  the  detailed  study 
of  special  problems  in  Economics.  Professor  Hicks. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  101. 


EDUCATION 


Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Education. — 
S.,  9:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  who  contemplate  appointment  to 
high  school  positions.  For  the  conditions  under  which  graduate 
students  may  enter  the  course  see  Program  II,  page  139. 

Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  special 
problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.    W.,  4 :00-6 :00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  9.  Statistical  Study  of  Educational  Questions. — M., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  19.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  problems 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  17.    Educational  Classics, — M.,  4 :00-6  :00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Education  1,  2  and  6. — These  courses  (for  description  of  which 
see  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers),  when  pursued  by 
graduate  students,  may  be  counted  for  credit  towards  a  graduate 
degree,  provided  such  students  do  satisfactory  pieces  of  independent 
work  and  embody  the  results  of  same  in  acceptable  written  theses. 
The  number  of  credits  allowed,  respectively,  for  these  courses,  will 
be  six,  six,  and  two. 


( 
ENGLISH 
COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

(The   Nathaniel   Ropes   Foundation    for   the    Comparative    Study   of 

Literature) 

For  Graduates  Only 

21.     Seminary. — Studies  in  Literary  Theory.     T.,  3:30-5:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 
For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  105. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  108. 


GERMAN 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

12.  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend. — First  semester,  T.,  4 :00-6  :00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 
11.     German    Literature    from   the    Reformation   to   the    Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Poll. 
Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5  or  6. 

7.  Middle  High  German.— T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Poll. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

8.  Old  High  German.— M.,  4:00-6:00. 

*Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

13.  Gothic— M.,  4  :00-6  :00.    *Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

26.     Old   Norse.— W.,  4:00-6:00. 

♦Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Om.itted  in  1911-12. 

35.     History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
T.,  4  :00-6  :00.  Professor  Poll. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

9.  German  Seminary. — Second  semester,  T.,  4  :00-6  :00. 

Professor  Poll. 
15.     German   Proseminary.  Professor  Poll. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 
For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  110. 


GREEK 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

5.  Rapid  Reading.— W.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Harry. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek.— F.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

7.  Greek  Seminary.— Plato   (1911-12);  Aristophanes   (1912-13), 
M.,  3  :00-5  :00.  Professor  Harry. 

Open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  completed  the  under^ 
graduate  courses  in  Greek. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  113. 


Absent  on  leave,  1911-12. 
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HISTORY 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

34.     Seminary  in  European  History. — Professor  Whitcomb. 
39.     Seminary  in  American  History.— S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
41.     Seminary  in  Medieval  History.— S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  114. 


LATIN 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

(Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged) 

9.  Latin  and  Romance   Palaeography. — Professor   Burnam. 
Prerequisite :  Four  years  of  undergraduate  work  and  ability  to 

read  French  and  German. 

10.  Latin  Seminary. — Virgil.  Professor  Burnam. 

12.  Graduate  Study. — Credit  according  to  the  work  elected  and 
completed  under  the  direction  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Professor  Burnam  and  Assistant  Professor  Semple, 


MATHEMATICS 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

32.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  HL— T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30- 
12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

31.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  H.— T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30- 
12.30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

30.     Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  I.— T.,  4  :00  :6  :00 ;  S.,  10  :30-12  :30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

24.  Elliptic  Functions'.     Part  I. — Analysis. 

Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions.  Part  H.— W.,  4:00-6:00; 
S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

20.    Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima   Involving  Several  Vari- 
ables.—W.,  4 :00-6 :00 ;  S.,  11 :30-12  :30.  Professor  Hancock. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 
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18a.  Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces. — First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S., 
8  :30-9  :30.  Professor  Hancock.' 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

19b.  The  Extended  Realms  of  Rationality. — Second  semester. 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  118. 


MATHEMATICS  (APPLIED) 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

26a.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — First  semester, 
Th.,  4  :00-6  :00 ;  S.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Professor  Slocum. 

lib.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Second  semes- 
ter, Th.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Slocum. 

10a.  Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares. — First 
semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — First  semester,  M.,  4  :00-5  :00 ;  Th., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

16b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — Second  semester, 
M.,  4  :00-5  :0O ;  Th.,  4  :00-6  :00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

For  Graduates  Only 

30.  Seminary. — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in  some 
special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid  or  gaseous  bodies. 

Professor  Slocum. 
For  Other  Courses  in  Mathematics  See  Page  118. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

f).     Research.— Open   to    any    qualified    person    after   consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Professor  Woolley,  Associate  Professor  Wherry,  Dr.  Goosman. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

7.     Types    of    Epistemology    and    Metaphysics.— Th.,    11:30-1:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 
Omitted  in  1911-12;  given  in  1912-13. 
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12.  Philosophical  Method.— W.,  12:30-2:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

13.  The  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,  with  special  reference  to 
Kant's  historical  relations.— T.,  12:30-2:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 
9.     Ethical   and   Epistemological   Problems.— Th.,   12:30-2:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  la,  3a  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 
Omitted  in  1911-12;  given  in  1912-13. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  121. 


PHYSICS 

For  Graduates  Only 

7.    Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics.  Professor  More. 

25a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — See  under  Applied  Mathematics  16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 
9.     Research. — Those  electing  this   course   are   supplied  with  all 
the  apparatus  needed,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Mechanician  is  at  their 
disposal. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives, 

Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  125. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

(The  Joseph  Eichberg  Professorship) 

7.     Research. — Open   to   any   qualified   person   after   consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department.  Professor  Fischer. 


I 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

3     History  of  Political  Ideas.— M.,  4  :00-6  :00. 

Professor  Brooks. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

19.     Political  Science  Seminary. — A  detailed  study  of  the  admin- 
istrative organization  of  France  and  Germany.     M.,  4  :00-6  :0O. 

Professor  Brooks. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  127. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

3.  Research.— Special   investigation  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory. Professor  Breese. 

4.  Seminar.— A  critical  study  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
psychology.  Professor  Breese. 

6a.     Educational  Psychology.— F/r.^^  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  2:00- 
3:00.  Professor  Breese. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  129'. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

12.     Old  French.— W.,  1:00-3:00.  Professor  Ogden. 

Prerequisite :  Course  4. 

14.     Early   Spanish. — Phonology   and   inflections. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Prerequisite :  Course  8  or  22. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

19b.     Provencal  Language  and  Literature.— T.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Ogden. 

17.     Seminary. — The  Development  of  the  Epistolary  Genre.    S., 
8:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

28.     Beginnings  of  the  French  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages. — F., 
2:00-4:00.  Professor  Ogden. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

25a.     Phonetics.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  131. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 

and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Civics. 
Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,     .    .     .     Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Greek. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  History. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of 

the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Psychology. 

Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Nevin  Melancthon  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Geography. 
Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Robert  Clarkson  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,    .     Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Guy  Allan  Taw^ney,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Ropes 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A,  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

, Professor  of  Zoology. 

George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
James  Edmund  Ives,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
♦Claude  M.  Lotspeich,  Ph.  D.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Dean  of  Women. 
♦Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
John  Jermain  Porter,  A.  B.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant   Professor  of 

Physics. 


Absent  on  leave,  1911-12. 
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Henry  Max  Goettsch,   Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry. 

Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 

Speaking  and  English. 

Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,    .    Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  M.  Di.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Richard    C.    Tolman,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Physical 

Chemistry. 

Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages. 

Alfred  Brodbeck^ Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Florence  Cameron  Lawler,  B.  S.,    .    .    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Arthur  James  Kinsella^  A.  M., Instructor  in  Greek. 

Else  Schrader,  A.  M., Instructor  in  German. 

Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,    ....    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Clyde  William  Park,  A.  M., Instructor  in  English. 

James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,     .     Instructor  in  English  History. 

James  Rolf  Trimble,  A.  B.,     .     .     .     .     Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Bishop  Platt  Evens,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Laboratory  Arts. 

Cora  May  Box,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Helen  Thompson  Woolley,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

William  Hammond  Parker,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and 

Secretary  of  Admissions. 

Otto  Charles  von  Schlichten,  Instructor  in  German  and  Graduate 

Assistant  in  Geology. 

Eleanor  N.  Adams,  A.  M., Instructor  in  English. 

Henry  Noble  Sherwood,  A.  M., Instructor  in  History. 

Marguerite  Gray,  A.  B.,    .    .     .    Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Botany. 

Leroy  James  Cook,  A.  M., Instructor  in  French. 

Other  Appointments  for  the  Academic  Year,  1911-12 

Charles  Hecker,  Ch.  E., Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Schachne  Isaacs,  A.  B., Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Raphael    Isaacs,    A.    B.,    Assistant    in    Zoology,    Histology,    and 

Embryology. 

H.  Dora  Stecker,  Fellow  in  History  of  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 

Dames  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Assistant  in  History. 

Elizabeth  Thorndyke.  A.  B..  D.  A.  R.  Fellow  in  American  History. 

Sebastian  J.  Mauchly,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    .    Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

, Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

Emma  Andriessen,  A.  B.,    ....    Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 
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Emma  Lisette  Doerr,  A.  B.,     .    .    Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Anna  Raitt,  A.  B., Graduate  Assistant  in  Biology. 

E.  W.  OsGERBY,  M.  S.,    .    .    .    .    Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Ella  Davis.  A.  M Graduate  Assistant  in  Political  Science. 

Louis  F.  Werner, Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Gilbert  Rickel, Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

R.  T.  Hance, Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

Walter  Alan  McIntire, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Oscar  Franklin  See, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Margherita  Ormsby  Burns,    .    .     .     Student  Assistant  in  Physics, 


REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    McMICKEN 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  a^e.  They  must  give  evidence  of  having  completed 
satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented  by  sixteen 
units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five  recitation  periods 
each  week.  Of  these  sixteen  units  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  present  the  following : 
English — Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition." 
Mathematics — One  unit  in  Algebra  and  one  unit  in  Plane 
Geometry. 

History — One  unit. 

Language — Three  units,  from  the  five  languages:  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Spanish;  two  units  must  be  in  the  same  language. 
Candidates  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  University 
must  present  four  units  in  Latin. 

In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements  the  candidate  must  offer 
a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below,  sufficient, 
with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of  sixteen.  The 
number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  subject  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Number  of  Units  Accepted   for   Admission 


Minimum  Maximum 

English    3  required   or 4 

Latin    1  1  f     ..or2or3'or4 

Greek     1     I  Three  units  qj.  9  or  S 

Frpn^Vi  1     I      required,  two  of      I  o' *  "o  , 

Jl^^"^^   \  \  which  must  be  in    1  ..or2or3or4 

German    1  |  one  language       I  ..or  2  or  3  or  4 

Spanish    1  j  [     ..or 2 

General  History 1  \  /     1 

Ancient    ^  J  I     ..or ..1 

Mediaeval  and  Modern 1  (  One  unit           /     1 

English    y2    (  required  \      ..or 1 

American   i/^j  /    ..or 1 

American  and  Civics 1/  \    1 

Algebra    1   required   or.. .1^  or  2 

Geometry,   Plane 1   required  or 1 

Geometry,    Solid ^    or... V^ 

Trigonometry   i^    or '\ 

Civics    i^    1/2 

Physics    1    1 

Chemistry 1    1 

♦Zoology   1    1 

*Botany   1    1 

Physical  Geography ^    or 1 

Astronomy    i/^    i/^ 

Geology   ]^    i/4 

Drawing    1    2 

Manual   Training 1     2 

Domestic    Science 1    4 

*  One-half  unit  will  be  allowed  in  Zoology  and  one-half  unit  in  Botany 
when  these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one  unit  in  the  same  year. 

ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 
Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of  the 
sixteen  required  for  admission  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  All  such  entrance  conditions  must  be 
removed  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  register  at  the  beginning 
of  his  second  year  of  residence  at  the  University. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  on  September  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22.  23.  1911.  In  1912  they  will  be  held  on  January  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  27.  and  on  May  20.  21.  22.  23.  24.  25.  according  to  the  schedule 
below. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  these  examinations  must  obtain 
permission  beforehand  from  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation.  All 
applications  for  permission  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  should 
be  made  at  least  two  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  examination 
period.     Some  of  the  examinations  may  be  taken  in  the  spring  and 
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the  remainder  in  the  fall  if  so  desired.  Students  who  apply  for 
entrance  examinations  at  times  other  than  the  days  specified  will  be 
charged  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  University,  coming  from  one 
O'f  the  accredited  schools,  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  such  school,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  entrance  examinations  within  one  year  after 
leaving  such  preparatory  school,  unless  recommended  for  examination 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  from  which  he  comes. 

Students  intending  to  take  these  entrance  examinations  should 
consult  the  statement  of  the  entrance  requirements,  as  printed  on  a 
preceding  page,  and  arrange  to  take  their  examinations 

(a)  in  the  fixed  requirements,  and 

(b)  in  enough  additional  subjects  to  make  a  total  of  sixteen 
units. 

The  work  covered  by  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the  various 
subjects  may  be  found  on  the  following  pages.  Specimen  entrance 
examination  questions  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  on  application 
to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

September  18,  1911;  January  22,  and  May  20,  1912: 

8 :30-ll  :0O. . .  .English 3   units 

11 :00-12 :00'. . .  .English 1  unit  additional 

1 :00-  3:00. . .  .Physics 1  unit 

3  :00-  4 :00.  . . .  Solid  Geometry ^  unit 

4 :00^-  5  :00 ....  Physical  Geography i^  or  1  unit 

September  19,  1911;  January  23  and  May  21,  1912: 

8 :30-10 :30. . .  .Latin 1  or  2  units 

10:30-12  :00 Latin 1  or  2  units  additional 

1 :00-  3 :00.  . .  .Chemistry 1  unit 

3:00-  4:00 Astronomy ^   unit 

4:00-5:00 Civics ^   unit 

September  20',  1911;  January  24  and  May  22,  1912: 

8:30-10:30 French 1  or  2  units 

10  :30-12  :00. . .  .French 1  or  2  units  additional 

1 :00-  2 :30.  . . . Plane    Geometry 1    unit 

2:30-  4:00...  .Algebra 1   unit 

4:00-  6  :00 Advanced  Algebra ^  or  1  unit  additional 

September  21,  1911;  January  25  and  May  23,  1912: 

8:30-  9:30.... Ancient  History ^  or  1  unit 

9:30^10:30...  .American  History ^  or  1  unit 

10:3M2:00....{Gene^^J-Mediaev^^^  ,  ^^, 

1 :00-  2:00.  . .  .English  History J^  or  1  unit 

2  M-  3:00 American  History  and  Civics 1  unit 

3 :00-  5:00. . .  .Spanish 2  units 
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September  22,  1911;  January  26  and  May  24,  1912: 

8  :30-10  :30. . .  .German 1  or  2  units 

^?  'nJ'^o  '5?-  •  •  •  S^'"^''" 1  or  2  units  adcfitional 

1:0(X-  3:00 Zoology ^  or  1  unit 

3:00-  5:00.  . .  .Botany. .V,  or  1  unit 

September  23,  1911;  January  27  and  May  25.  1912: 

8  :30-10:30. . .  .Greek 1  or  2  units 

10:30-11 :30. . .  .Greek 1  unit  additional 

11:30-12:00 Drawing 1  unit 

1 :00-  .2 :00. . .  .Trigonometry ^  or  1  unit 

2  :00-  4 :0O.  . .  .Geology.  .^ ^  unit 

4 :0'0-  5 :00. . .  .  Manual  Training 4  units 

4 :00-  5  :00.  . .  .Domestic    Science 4  units 

DEFINITION  OF  UNITS 

Detailed  statements  showing  the  exact  amount  of  work  required 
for  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the  various  subjects  are  here 
presented : 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

I.  Three  Units. — The  preparation  should  include  the  following 
subjects : 

Composition. — There  should  be  practice  in  writing  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals  throughout  all  the  years  of  the  preparatory  course. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  structure  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs,  and  the  method  of  planning  or  outlining  an 
essay. 

Grammar. — It  is  expected  that  the  applicant  will  be  familiar  with 
the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
construction  of  sentences  that  occur  in  the  classics  he  has  read. 

English  Classics. — The  following  books  are  recommended  for 
reading  and  study,  1911-12: 

For  Reading. — Group  I  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  it,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Twelfth  Night.  Group  II  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's  Essays, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography.  Group  III  (one 
to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selec- 
tions) ;  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns.  Group 
IV  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dick- 
ens' Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's 
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Lorna  Doone.  Group  V  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Irving's  Sketch  Book; 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincy's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English 
Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays 
(selected)  ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Group  VI  (two  to  be 
selected)  :  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's 
Poems ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tuin;  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  front 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  and  Pheidip- 
pides. 

For  Intensive  Study. — ^Sbakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Comiis,  L' Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  or  both  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns. 

All  the  books  should  be  read  with  care  and  appreciation,  but 
particular  attention  should  be  given,  with  regard  to  form,  structure, 
and  style,  to  those  intended  for  intensive  study.  In  addition,  the 
student  should  have  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  the  history  of  their  times. 

II.  Four  Units. — For  four  units  in  English  composition  and 
literature  the  preparation  should  extend  throughout  the  four  years 
of  the  high  school  course.  Besides  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  the 
applicant  should  have  studied  the  outlines  of  English  literary  history. 
His  study  should  be  based  upon  one  of  the  recent  manuals  of  English 
literature,  the  study  of  the  text  being  accompanied  by  as  much  reading 
as  possible  of  representative  authors. 

LATIN 

I.  First  Unit. — The  student  should  have  digested  some  Begin- 
ner's Book  like  that  of  Coy,  or  Collar  and  Daniel. 

II.  Second  Unit. — Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  or  an  equiv- 
alent amount  selected  from  the  remaining  portions  of  that  work.  It 
is  expected  that  in  the  first  year's  preparation  the  student  has  mastered 
the  declensions,  comparisons,  and  verbal  inflections,  knows  the  leading 
rules  of  syntax,  and  possesses  some  vocabulary.  Along  with  Caesar 
there  should  be  some  exercise  in  Latin  Composition,  a  wider  and 
deeper  acquaintance  with  grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  and 
a  good  vocabulary.     Sallust's  Catiline  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
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Jugurtha  may  be  substituted  for  two  books  of  Caesar.  It  is  further- 
more suggested  that  the  teacher,  if  possible,  vary  the  Caesar  lessons 
by  selections  from  Books  V-VII. 

III.  Third  Unit. — Cicero,  In  Catilinam,  I-IV,  and  Pro  Archia, 
with  more  practice  in  composition.  It  is  also  preferred  that  the 
student  should  study  an  additional  oration  or  short  treatise,  e.  g., 
de  Amicitia,  or  selections  from  the  Letters.  He  should  also  begin 
the  practice  of  writing  continuous  prose. 

IV.  Fourth  Unit. — Vergil's  Aeneid.  I-VI,  with  scanning  and 
prosody.  An  equivalent  amount  of  verse  from  Aeneid,  VII-XII,  or 
Ovid  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  Aeneid,  III  and  V.  If  circumstances 
permit,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  let  Ovid  precede  Vergil.  It  is 
preferable  that  the  composition  done  during  this  year  be  based  on 
Cicero. 

GREEK 

I.  First  Unit. — White's  Beginner's  Book  or  an  equivalent. 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 

II.  Second  Unit. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II. 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 

III.  Third  Unit. — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  para- 
graphs I  and  11,  the  following: 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  III  and  IV. 

Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-III. 

Composition. 

Grammar :  Babbitt,  Goodell,  Goodwin,  or  Hadley-Allen. 

FRENCH 

I.  One  Unit. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple  French  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  French  of  easy  sentences  to  test  the 
candidate's   familiarity  with   elementary  grammar. 

(c)  One  full  year  of  five  periods  a  week  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  one  unit.  The  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
in  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  the  amount  of  grammar  which  should  be  covered  during  that 
period. 

II.  Two  Units. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  prose.  The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(b)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  regular  verbs; 
the  auxiliaries  etre,  avoir;  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs'. 

(c)  The  translation  into  French  of  sentences  to  test  the  candi- 
date's familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

Two  full  years  of  five  periods  a  week  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
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requirements  in  two  units.  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar, 
complete,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  amount  of  grammar 
which  should  be  covered  during  that  period.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at  least 
three  different  authors.  Suitable  texts  for  these  two  units  are:  Le 
Siege  de  Berlin  and  La  Derniere  Classe.  Daudet ;  La  Mere  Sauvage, 
Maupassant;  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Bruno;  Le  Petit  Chose,  Daudet; 
Sans  Famille,  Malot;  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre,  Mairet;  La  Poudre 
aux  Yeux,  Labiche  et  Martin;  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Labiche 
et  Martin ;  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis,  Legouve  et  Labiche. 

III.  Three  Units. — A  continuation  for  one  year  of  work  just 
outlined.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose  or  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  easy  English  prose, 
to  answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  ordinary  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  for  three  units  will 
have  worked  through  a  grammar  and  will  have  read  five  or  six 
hundred  pages  of  French  during  three  years  of  five  periods  a  week. 
Suitable  texts  for  these  three  units  are :  The  plays  of  Labiche,  Scribe, 
etc. ;  Gil  Bias,  Lesage ;  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Bruno ;  La  Belle  Niver- 
naise,  Daudet;  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  Le  Medicin  Malgre  Lui, 
Moliere ;  Voltaire's  historical  writings ;  Le  Cid,  Corneille ;  Coppee' s 
poems,  etc. 

IV.  Four  Units. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French,  The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(b)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  irregular  verbs 
and  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  tenses, 
modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

(c)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  Eng- 
lish prose. 

(d)  The  writing  of  a  theme  in  French  on  a  given  topic. 
Four  full  years  in  a  good  preparatory  school  are  necessary  to 

meet  the  requirements  for  four  units.  Not  less  than  six  hundred 
pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at  least  five  different  authors. 
Suitable  texts  besides  those  given  above  are  Colomha,  Merimee ;  La 
Mare  au  Diahle,  Sand ;  Pecheur  d'  Islande,  Loti ;  La  Canne  de  Jane, 
Vigny;  Horace,  Corneille;  L'  Avore  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
Moliere;  Athalie,  Racine;  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Sandeau; 
Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,  Thierry ;  L'  Expedition  de  Bonaparte 
en  Egypte,  Thiers. 

The  student  should  have  constant  practice  in  giving  paraphrases 
and  abstracts.  He  should  be  trained  to  write  French  from  dictation 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  understand  lectures  delivered  in  that  lan- 
guage. 
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GERMAN 

I.  One  Unit. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple  German  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  sentences,  to  test  the 
candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Howell's  or  Harris's 
German  Reader. 

II.  Two  Units.— 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  German  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  connected  prose,  to 
test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar.  The 
requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conjugation  of  the 
weak  and  strong  verbs ;  the  declination  of  articles,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the  prepositions;  the 
simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the  elements  of  syntax,  espe- 
cially the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Hewett's  or  Harris's 
German  Reader. 

In  general,  to  obtain  two  units  in  German,  two  years'  work  in  a 
good  preparatory  school  is  required. 

HI.    Three  Units. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English    prose,    to    test    the    candidate's    familiarity    with    grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturm; 
Moser's  Kopnickerstrasse. 

Generally  speaking,  three  years'  work  in  a  good  preparatory 
school  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  three 
units. 

IV.    Four  Units. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accidence,  the  principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and 
the  essentials  of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries 
and  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages 
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of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Iphigenie;  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  Soil 
und  Hahen,  Bilder  aus  dcr  deutschen  Vergangenheit;  Riehj's  Cultur- 
geschichtliche  Novellen. 

In  general,  to  obtain  four  units  in  German,  four  years'  work  in  a 
good  preparatory  school  is  required. 

SPANISH 

I.  One  Unit. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Spanish  prose. 

(b)  The  essentials  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugations  of 
the  regular  and  the  most  frequently  used  irregular  verbsv  The  trans- 
lation into  Spanish  of  short  sentences,  intended  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  essential  points  in  grammar.  Conversation  and 
dictation. 

In  general,  one  year's  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  one  unit.  The  candi- 
date will  be  expected  to  have  worked  through  a  short  Spanish  gram- 
mar, or  the  principal  parts  of  a  more  complete  one,  and  to  have  read 
at  least  one  hundred  pages  of  simple  Spanish.  Suitable  texts  for 
one  unit  are:  Spanish  Reader,  Bronsby;  Victoria  y  Otros  Cuentos, 
Asensi ;  Gil  Bias,  Padre  Isla ;  El  Pajaro  Verde,  Valera ;  O  Locura  a 
Santiddd,  Echegaray;  Zaragueta,  Carrion  y  Vital  Aza;  El  Clavo, 
Alarcon,  etc. 

II.  Two  Units.— 

In  general,  two  years'  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, will  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  two  units.  In 
addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  Paragraph  I,  the  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  have  worked  through  an  elementary  composition  book 
and  to  have  read  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of  modern 
Spanish.  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are :  El  Capitdn  Veneno, 
Alarcon;  El  Si  de  las  Ninas,  Moratin;  Dona  Perfecta,  Galdos; 
Guzman  el  Bueno,  Gil  y  Zarate;  Cuentos  Alegres,  Taboada;  Legends, 
Tales,  and  Poems,  Becquer ;  El  Has  de  Lena,  Nuiiez  de  Arce ;  Jose, 
Valdes,  etc. 

MATHEMATICS 

I.  Algebra.  One  Unit.  Definitions. — Integral  numbers.  Ra- 
tional numbers.  Irrational  numbers.  The  six  fundamental  operations 
of  algebra.  Algebraic  expressions.  Rational  Algebraic  expressions. 
Application  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  to  Rational  Algebraic 
expressions.  The  use  of  parentheses.  Especial  emphasis  given  to 
working  within  the  parentheses.  Factoring,  determination  of  highest 
common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring.     Fractions. 
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simple  and  complex.  Simple  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Systems  of  equations. 
Problems  depending  on  linear  equations.  Involution  and  evolution 
of  monomials  and  polynomials.  Radicals,  including  rationalization. 
Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative.  Imaginary  quanti- 
ties. Elementary  treatment  of  quadratic  equations.  The  solution  of 
simple  problems  in  quadratic  equations.* 

II.  Algebra.  One  and  one-half  units. — In  addition  to  Para- 
graph I,  the  following:  The  completion  of  quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal.  A  standard  form  for  the  solutions  of  these 
equations.  The  discriminant  condition  for  equal  roots,  real  and 
imaginary  roots.  Relations  among  the  roots  and  the  co-efficients  of 
the  equation.  The  nature  of  the  roots  when  the  different  co-efficients 
approach  zero.  Simultaneous  quadratic  equations.  Systems  of  equa- 
tions, simple  and  quadratic.  Property  of  quadratic  surds  and  solution 
of  equations  containing  radicals.  Problems  leading  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Ratio  and  proportion.  The  binomial  theorem  for  positive 
integral  exponents, 

III.  Algebra.  Two  units.— In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in 
Paragraphs  I  and  II,  the  following :  Convergence  of  infinite  series. 
Binomial  theorem  with  fractional  negative  exponents.  Exponential 
and  logarithmic  series.  Formation  of  logarithms  to  base  e,  to  base  10. 
Properties  and  application  of  logarithms.  The  progressions.  Con- 
tinued fractions. 

IV.  Plane  Geometry.  One  unit.— The  work  required  in  Plane 
Geometry  is  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  first  five  books  in  Wells', 
Sanders',  or  Wentworth's  Geometry.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  demonstration  of  original  problems  and  the  solution  of  original 
exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application  to  the  mensuration 
of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

V.  Solid  Geometry.  One-half  unit. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
demonstration  of  original  problems  and  the  solution  of  original  exer- 
cises, including  loci  problems.  Application  to  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  solids. 


*  It  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the  course  to 
solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations. 
Familiarity  with  the  metric  system  is  pre-supposed.  Some  of  these  problems 
should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics  and  from  commercial  life. 
The  use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
must  be  guarded  against  the  tendency  to  become  mechanical  in  his  algebraic 
work.  Algebra  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  T-square.  Above  all,  the  student  should  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles,  operations  and  definitions. 
It  is  recommended  that  Wells's  Academic  Algebra,  Wentworth's  Algebra,  or 
an  equivalent  be  used. 
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VI.  Plane  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit.— Definitions  and 
relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios,  not  as  lines. 
Circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in 
particular  those  for  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  the 
difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the  half  angle,  the 
product  expression  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  sines  or  of 
two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions  by 
means  of  these  formulas. 

VII.  Trigonometry.  One  unit. — In  addition  to  Paragraph  VI, 
the  following :  Solutions  of  triangles,  right-angled  and  oblique,  requir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  logarithms.  Application  to  heights  and  distances. 
Demoivre's  Theorem.  Properties  of  spherical  triangles.  Formulas 
connecting  the  sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles.  Napier's 
Analogies.     Gauss'  Theorem.     Solution  of  spherical  triangles. 

PHYSICS 

One  unit. — The  candidate  must  be  well  prepared  in  the  elemen- 
tary theory  of  the  subject  and  must  present  a  note-book'  showing  the 
quantitative  work  done  by  him  in  the  laboratory. 

The  instruction  in  the  class-room  should  include  qualitative 
lecture-room  experiments,  the  solution  of  numerous  problems,  and 
the  study  of  some  one  standard  text-book,  such  as  Hall  and  Bergen. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  is  required  to 
present  a  laboratory  note-book,  signed  by  the  teacher,  containing  the 
results  of  quantitative  experiments  performed  by  him  in  the  labora- 
tory. At  least  thirty  quantitative  experiments  must  have  been  per- 
formed, of  which  ten  must  be  in  mechanics,  and  which  must  also 
include  three  of  the  subjects,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  sound.  The 
thirty  experiments  are  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  sixty  or  more, 
which  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  or 
from  the  list  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  which 
may  be  found  in  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Smith  and 
Hall,  Chapter  X. 

Laboratory  note^books  will  be  examined  for  neatness,  language, 
accuracy,  and  proficiency  in  physics.  They  should  be  called  for  within 
one  month  after  presentation. 

CHEMISTRY 

One  unit. — The  student's  preparation  should  consist  of  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  chemistry  (one  year)*  of  the  character  taught  in 
the  better  class  of  high  schools.     It  should  include: 


*  The  course  should  cover  from  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  with  four  to 
five  periods  per  week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  count  as  one  period  of 
recitation. 
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(a)  Individual  laboratory  work,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  time; 

(b)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstration,  to  be  used  when 
expensive  apparatus  or  superior  skill  in  manipulation  is  indispensable; 

(c)  The  study  of  at  least  one  standard  text-book,  to  the  end 
that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  connected  view  of  the  subject. 

Either  in  the  class-room  or  by  experimental  treatment  in  the 
laboratory,  the  course  should  take  up  for  consideration  the  important 
modes  of  occurrence,  the  principal  methods  of  preparation,  the  essen- 
tial physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  the  recognition  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  and  their  chief  compounds,  commonly  considered 
in  the  standard  text-books.  More  detailed  study  should  be  given  to 
those  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  of  especial  scientific  importance. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  state  the  significance  of  such 
commonly  used  terms  as  homogeneous  body,  solution,  element,  com- 
pound. By  the  use  of  definite  examples,  he  should  be  able  to  show 
what  kinds  of  facts  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  such  essential 
laws  as  the  laws  of  definite  and  of  multiple  proportions,  the  law  of 
combining  weights,  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of  gases,  and  the  law 
of  volumes  of  reacting  gases. 

He  should  be  qualified  to  give  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
processes  by  the  aid  of  which  chemists  determine  equivalent  weights, 
choose  molecular  weights,  and  select  atomic  weights;  furthermore, 
to  explain  the  significance  of  chemical  symbols,  and  the  manner  of 
arriving  at  chemical  formulae  (not  graphic)  after  the  necessary  quan- 
titative data  are  obtained  in  the  laboratory. 

Such  terms  as  valence,  acid,  base,  salt,  neutralization,  hydrolysis, 
oxidation,  reduction,  decomposition,  dissociation,  electrolysis,  ioniza- 
tion, should  have  a  meaning  to  the  student,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  define  them  correctly,  at  least  by  well-chosen  illustrations,  if  they 
cannot  be  defined  precisely  by  words. 

At  the  time  of  and  as  part  of  the  examination  in  chemistry,  every 
student  must  present  a  note-book,  containing  a  description  of  at  least 
forty  experiments.  The  note-book  must  include  drawings  of  essential 
pieces  of  apparatus  used,  and  an  index  of  the  experiments.  For  the 
list  of  experiments  recommended,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  laboratory  note-book  should  be  called  for  within  one 
month  after  presentation. 

Text-books  recommended:  McPherson  and  Henderson,  Hessler 
and  Smith,  Newell,  Bradbury,  Remsen  (Briefer  Course),  Torrey,  and 
Story  and  Lindsay.  Other  texts  than  the  one  prescribed  should  be 
available  to  the  student  for  reference.  Ostwald's  Conversations  on 
Chemistry  will  be  found  stimulating  and  suggestive  for  collateral 
reading. 
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ZOOLOGY 

One  unit. — The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  his  original 
note-book  of  practical  laboratory  study,  together  with  the  dates  and 
the  endorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true 
record  of  the  pupil's  own  work.  The  note-book  should  contain  care- 
fully labeled  outline  drawings  of  the  chief  structures  studied  in  at 
least  fifteen  different  animals,  together  with  notes  on  the  same.  The 
note-book  will  be  graded  as  one-third  of  the  examination.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  know  the  classification  of  animals  into  phyla 
and  classes,  and  he  must  be  able  to  state  the  chief  characteristics  and 
to  compare  the  general  life  activities  of  examples  of  each  of  the 
principal  classes.  He  must  know  the  general  plan  of  internal  structure 
of  one  vertebrate  (frog  or  fish)  in  general  comparison  with  the  human 
body;  an  arthropod  (crustacean  or  insect)  ;  an  annelid  (earth-worm 
or  Nereis)  ;  a  coelenterate  (hydroid,  hydra  or  sea-anemone)  ;  a 
protozoan  (a  ciliate  and  amoeba  when  possible).  A  mollusk  (clam 
or  mussel),  an  echinoderm  or  a  second  vertebrate  may  be  substituted 
for  any  of  the  above  types.  A  knowledge  of  the  very  general  features 
of  cell  division,  of  the  cellular  nature  of  germ-cells,  and  the  essentials 
of  embryological  development  will  be  expected,  as  well  as  some  under- 
standing of  the  main  facts  involved  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
adaptation  to  environment  and  variation  of  individuals. 

Such  books  as  Benedict's  Animal  Adaptations,  Colton's  Descrip- 
tive and  Practical  Zoology,  Harvey's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Zoology,  or  Kingsley's  Comparative  Zoology  cover  this  ground  ade- 
quately. At  least  half  of  the  student's  work  must  have  been  labora- 
tory work,  guided  by  definite  directions. 

BOTANY 

One  unit. — A  laboratory  note-book  containing  drawings  of  the 
parts  of  two  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  of  a  fern,  moss,  liverwort, 
toadstool,  lichen,  and  mould,  must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  of 
his  teacher  that  it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The  note-book  will 
count  for  one-third  of  the  work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  different  phyla  and  the  classes  will  be  required,  and  the  kind  of 
alternation  of  generations  found  in  the  three  highest  phyla  must  be 
known.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  plant  societies  and  the 
relation  between  their  structures  and  environments,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  adaptations  by  which  the  flowering  plant  does 
its  necessary  work  are  important  requirements. 

Bergen,  Bessey,  Atkinson,  Caldwell,  Coulter,  and  Leavitt  are 
representatives  of  the  type  of  elementary  texts  accorded  recognition. 
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BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY 

One  unit.— a  unit  will  be  accepted  only  when  Botany  and  Zoology 
have  each  been  studied  for  half  a  year  in  one  continuous  course 
which  extends  throughout  the  year.  Such  a  course  will  be  reckoned 
as  a  one-unit  course  in  Biology.  A  half  year  of  one,  independent  of 
the  other,  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
student  devote  an  entire  year  to  Botany  or  to  Zoology  for  one  unit, 
instead  of  combining  Botany  and  Zoology  for  a  single  unit. 

At  least  half  of  the  work  must  have  been  laboratory  work  guided 
by  definite  directions.  A  laboratory  note-book  containing  drawings 
and  observations  upon  at  least  ten  kinds  of  animals  (both  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate)  and  ten  kinds  of  plants  (both  flowering  and  non- 
flowering)  must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  that 
it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The  student  will  be  required  to  answer 
in  writing  general  questions  upon  familiar  animals,  such  as  the  frog, 
fish,  earth-worm,  paramoecium,  cray  fish,  etc.,  and  upon  common 
plants,  such  as  the  fern,  moss,  mushroom,  and  simple  flowering  plants. 
In  both  Botany  and  Zoology  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  diff^erent  phyla  and  their  classes  will  be 
required.     The  note-book  will  count  for  one-third  of  the  work. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

One-half  unit. — The  scope  of  the  work  required  for  one-half 
unit  in  Physical  Geography  is  represented  by  the  standard  modern 
text-books,  some  of  which  are  named  below.  This  includes  the  earth 
as  a  whole,  atmosphere,  ocean  and  land,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  water  on  the  land  in  making  topographic  features.  Entrance 
examinations  may  include  simple  interpretations  of  topographic  maps, 
weather  maps,  and  such  charts  as  are  given  in  text-books,  the  pointing 
out  of  features  of  scientific  importance  in  such  pictures  as  are  used 
in  text-books,  and  simple  demonstrations  with  globes. 

Dryer,  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography;  Tarr,  New  Physical 
Geography;  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Introduction  to  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Da'vis,  Physical  Geography;  Ward,  Practical  Exercises  in  Ele- 
mentary Meteorology;  and  Physiography  of  the  United  States  (10 
National  Geographic  Monographs),  are  recommended  as  suitable  texts. 

One  unit.— For  a  sufficiently  thorough  and  extended  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  at  the  option  of  the  examiner,  a  credit  of  one  unit 
may  be  given.  Examinations  for  one  unit's  credit  assumes  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  larger  text-books,  a  greater  familiarity  with  laboratory 
exercises,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  United  States  as  will  enable 
the  candidate  readily  to  cite  illustrations  of  all  topographic  forms. 
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ASTRONOMY 

One-half  unit. — The  student  should  be  familiar  with : 

(a)  Such  fundamental  notions  and  definitions  as  are  necessary 
to  locate  celestial  bodies. 

(&)  The  names  and  positions  of  the  most  conspicuous  stars  and 
constellations,  and  be  able  to  trace  the  positions  of  the  ecliptic  across 
the  sky  at  certain  times  during  the  year. 

(c)  The  most  important  facts  concerning  the  form,  dimensions, 
mass,  density,  rotation  and  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  including 
seasons,  tides,  eclipses,  and  other  dependent  phenomena;  also  methods 
for  determining  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

{d)  The  essentials  concerning  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  includ- 
ing methods  for  determining  their  respective  distances,  motions,  etc. 

{e)  The  various  hypotheses  of  the  stellar  universe  and  cos- 
mogony. 

Every  student  should  visit  a  well-equipped  observatory  at  least 
twice,  once  during  the  day  to  examine  the  apparatus,  and  once  at 
night  to  view  the  heavens. 

GEOLOGY 

One-half  unit. — The  scope  here  intended  is  that  of  the  text- 
books appropriate  to  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools,  and 
includes  the  elements  of  dynamic,  structural,  and  historical  geology. 
The  applicant  must  be  able  to  distinguish  specimens  of  the  more 
general  types  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks ;  also  to  classify  in 
a  general  way  the  more  common  fossils  and  state  the  most  general 
facts  concerning  their  place  in  geological  history.  Examinations  will 
also  involve  the  interpretation  of  geologic  maps.  Laboratory  exercises 
may  be  given,  requiring  the  interpretations  of  such  diagrams  and 
views  as  are  used  for  text-book  illustrations. 

A  knowledge  of  Physical  Geography  is  required  of  all  candidates 
in  Geology.  Norton's  Elements  of  Geology  and  Brigham's  Text  of 
Geology  are  suitable  texts. 

HISTORY. 

I.  General  History,  or  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One 
ery.  Walker,  Andrews,  Cheyney,  Earned,  or  Wrong  (complete). 
Medieval  and  Modern  History:  Munro  and  Whitcomb,  Myers, 
Thatcher  and  Schwill,  Harding's  Essentials,  or  Robinson's  History  of 
Western  Europe  (complete). 

n.  English  History,  One  unit. — English  History :  Montgom- 
ery, Walker,  Andrews,  Cheyney,  Earned  or  Wrong  (complete). 
(Where  half  time  is  given  to  this  subject  a  half  unit  may  be  offered.) 
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III.  Ancient  History.  One  unit.— Ancient  History:  Myers, 
Seignobos,  West,  or  Wolf  son  (complete).  (Where  half  time  is'given 
to  the  subject  a  half  unit  may  be  offered.) 

IV.  American  History.  One  unit.— American  History :  Adams 
and  Trent,  Channing,  Larned,  McLaughlin,  Montgomery  (student's), 
McMaster,  or  Hart's  Essentials  (complete). 

V.  American  History  and  Civics.  One  unit.— See  list  in  IV 
for  American  History.  For  Civics,  James  and  Sanford:  Government 
in  State  and  Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text. 

CIVICS 

One-half  unit. — James  and  Sanford :  Government  in  State  and 
Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text.     (See  V  under  History  above.) 

DRAWING 

One  unit. — One  unit  for  entrance  will  be  allowed  for  Freehand 
Drawing  or  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  both.  The  student  must  have 
done  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years'  work  of  not  less  than  four 
periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

The  work  in  Freehand  Drawing  should  include  outline  drawing 
from  models,  principles  of  light  and  shade,  application  of  conventional 
forms,  ornaments,  design,  etc. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  should  cover  lettering,  simple 
geometric  problems,  projections,  solution  of  problems  of  helix,  cycloid, 
parabola,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  must  present  at  the 
time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  his  examination  a  full  set  of  drawings,  with 
the  teacher's  certificate  that  they  are  the  candidate's  work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Drawing.  Two  units. — Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed  the 
drawing  which  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  Manual  Training  course, 
provided  it  covers  four  years  of  work  and  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  governing  laboratory  work;  that  is,  twice  the  time 
must  be  given  to  the  subject  each  week  as  is  given  to  a  regular  recita- 
tion period. 

Shop  work.  Two  units.— Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  shop  work  of  the  four-year  course  in  Manual  Training.  The 
course  must  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  foundry 
work,  forging,  and  machine  work,  and  the  proper  courses  in  drawing 
must  accompany  such  work. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  shop  to  receive  one  credit  must  be 
at  least  double  the  time  spent  in  regular  recitation  work.  The  candi- 
date for  admission  on  examination  must  present  at  the  time  of,  and 
as  part  of  his  examination,  a  certified  list  of  courses  completed  by 
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him,  the  drawings  for  the  same,  and  such  statements  of  his  work  as 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  course. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Four  units. — Work  in  Domestic  Science  will  be  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  extent  of  four  units,  provided  the  work  covers  four 
years  and  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing 
laboratory  work;  that  is,  twice  the  time  should  be  given  to  this  work 
each  week  as  is  given  to  the  academic  studies  which  it  displaces.  The 
course  should  include  the  drawing  and  art  work  which  usually  accom- 
pany a  first-class  course  in  this  subject.  The  first  two  years  should 
include  a  study  of  textiles,  drafting  of  patterns  and  the  making  of 
dresses,  and  the  designing  and  construction  of  hats.  The  last  two 
years  of  work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  cooking,  chemistry  of 
foods,  home  construction  and  sanitation,  dietetics,  food  adulteration, 
bacteriology,  laundering,  decorating,  and  home  economics. 

ADMISSION   ON   CERTIFICATE   FROM   ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS 

Work  of  passing  grade  will  be  accepted  from  graduates  of  the 
University's  accredited  schools  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  examinations 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate,  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school,  certifying  to  the  work  of  the  candidate.  All  certificates 
presented  for  admission  must  specify  the  work  actually  done  and  the 
grade  received  in  each  course.  Blank  forms  will  be  furnished  upon 
application  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 

These  certificates,  properly  made  out,  should  be  sent  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  School  Affiliation,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  graduation,  and  at  least  five  days  before  the 
first  day  of  registration.  Upon  receipt  of  the  certificate,  the  Director 
of  School  Affiliation  will  pass  upon  the  application,  and  if  it  is  satis- 
factory, will  send  a  card  of  admission,  which  should  be  presented  to 
the  Registrar  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  If  the  certificate  is  not 
satisifactory,  the  candidate  will  be  informed,  so  that  he  may  prepare 
himself  for  the  entrance  examinations. 

*LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

The  following  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools  are  on  the 
accredited  list  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This  list  is  subject 
to  change  from  year  to  year,  and  each  school  is  visited  each  year  by  a 
representative  of  the   University: 


*  Superintendents    or   principals    who    may    desire    to    have    their    schools 
accredited  by  the  University,  should  address  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 
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CITY 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


Bellevue,  Ky . 
Carthage,  O . . 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

College  Hill,  O 

College  Hill,  O 

Covington,  Ky 

Dayton,  O 

Delhi,  O 

Glendale,  O 

Glendale,  O 

Hamilton,  O 

Hartwell,  O 

Home  City,  O 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.  , 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Lebanon,  O 

Lockland,  O 

Ludlow,  Ky 

Madisonville,  O 

Maysville,  Ky 

Middletown,  O.  .  .  . 

Milford,  O 

Newport,  Ky 

Norwood,  O 

Oldenburg,  Ind. . . . 


Pleasant  Ridge,  O . 
Wyoming,  O 


High  School 

High  School 

Oakhurst  Collegiate  School 

The  Bartholomew  Clifton  School. . 

Fi  anklin  School 

The  College  Preparatory  School  for 
Girls 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School 

Hughes  High  School 

Walnut  Hills  High  School 

Woodward  High  School 

University  School 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

High  School 

High  School 

Steele  High  School 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  on  the  Ohio  Academy 

High  School 

Glendale  College 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception  

High  School 

High  School 


PRINCIPAL 


*W.  P.  King 
C.  A.  Wilson 
H.  F.  Kendrick 

j  Miss  E.  A.  Ely 

\  Mary  F.  Smith 

S  J.  E.  White 

\  G.  S.  Sykes 

Mary  Doherty 

)    Emma  L.  Parry 
1    Mrs.  H.Miller 
E.  W.  Coy 

Wm.  T.  Harris 

E.  D.  Lyon 

Wm.  E.  Stilwell 

J  §A.  M.  Henshaw 
I    S.  P.  C.  Roberts 

*Wm.  Altamer 

J    H.  S.  Cox 
I  *H.  O.  Sluss 
j    C.  L.  Loos,  Jr. 
I  *E.  N.  Brown 
Sister  Eveline 

*J.  C.  Chapin 

4:Jane  R.  DeVore 

\    C.  H.  Lake 
'/  *  Barrel  Joyce 
I    Adelaide  Driffel 
\  *Arthur  Powell 
*J.  O.  Falkenburg 

I  F.  E.  Andrew 
\  *C.  M.  Marble 
M.  D.  Webb 
■j  *J.  W.  Riddle 
I  Joseph  Lyle 
\  *C.  H.  Young 
*S.  F.  Dial 

(    W.  D.  Reynolds 
|*C.  G.  Walden 
*C.  M.  Merry 

j    G.  E.  True 
i  *J.  W.  Bradner 

M.  O.  Blakeslee 
i  *R,  R.  Upton 
I    J.  H.  Hightower 
I  *H.  P.  Timmons 
j    C.  G.  Hammond 
I  *E.  Regenstein 
j    W.  W.  Mclntire 
j  *W.  S.  Cadman 

Sister  M.  Clarissa 

*T.  L.  Simmermon 

»C.  S.  Fay 


*  Superintendent 


§  Commandant 


%  President 
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LIST  OF  RECOGNIZED   SCHOOLS 

The  work  of  the  following  schools  is  recognized  by  the  University. 
Graduates  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  without 
examination  for  such  work  as  they  have  completed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner : 


CITY 


Cincinnati,  O.  .  . 
Cincinnati,  O.  .  . 
Cincinnati,  O.  .  . 
Cincinnati,  O.  .  . 

Dayton,  Ky 

Highlands,  Ky.  . 
Loveland,  O. . . . 
Terrace  Park,  O . 
Williamsburg,  O 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


East  Night  High  School 

West  Night  High  School 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Sixth  Street 

Notre  Dame  Atademy,  Court  and 

Mound  Streets 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 


PRINCIPAL 


Albert  Schwartz 

E.  W.  Wilkinson 
Sister  Mary  Borgia 

Sister  Cornelia 

Jas.  McGinnis,  Supt. 

F.  A.  Cosgrove 
John  Morris,  Supt. 
B.  T.  Shiek 

R.  C.  Franz 


ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NORTH   CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  be  admitted 
to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for 
"Admission  on  certificate  from  accredited  schools."  A  complete  list 
of  schools  approved  by  this  Association  was  printed  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  Catalogue  for  1910-lL 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  the  only  degree  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  "unit"  for  reckoning  credit  in  the  University  is  a  subject 
pursued  for  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  credits  are  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
of  which  the  required  subjects  as  outlined  below  must  be  a  part.  It 
is  required,  moreover,  that  every  candidate  for  this  degree  must  attain 
a  grade  not  lower  than  C  in  at  least  sixty  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  credits. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 
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1.  English  1,  three  hours  per  week,  to  be  taken  in  the  freshman 
year. 

2.  One  of  the  ^sciences,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Physics, 
with  laboratory  work,  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year.  Those 
students  who  elect  Mathematics  in  their  freshman  year  are  permitted 
to  postpone  their  work  in  Science  until  the  sophomore  year. 

3.  A  three-hour  course  for  one  year  in  either  Psychology  or 
Philosophy,  not  to  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year. 

4.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  out  of  five  (Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish).  It  is  advised  that  this  knowl- 
edge be  acquired  before  the  junior  year. 

In  case  four  units  in  any  language  are  offered  for  admission,  the 
requirement  in  this  language  shall  be  regarded  as  fulfilled;  in  case 
two  units  in  any  language  are  offered,  the  student  shall  be  required 
to  take  an  additional  three-hour  University  course  for  one  year  in  the 
same  language  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

5.  A  three-hour  course  for  one  year  in  History,  Political  and 
Social  Science,  or  Economics. 

6.  Five  hours  per  week  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— It  is  expected  that  these  hours  will  be  distributed  as  follows : 
three  hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  freshman  class,  and 
two  hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  sophomore  class.  De- 
partures from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  only  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions, for  which  special  permission  must  be  secured  from  the  Dean 
in  advance. 

On  or  before  the  first  week  of  the  senior  year  students  who  have 
not  been  certified  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish,  as  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  with 
respect  to  language,  must  pass  an  examination  to  determine  that  they 
have  fulfilled  these  requirements. 

At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  each  student  is 
required  to  select  work  in  two  departments,  in  each  of  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation. 

The  last  year  of  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 


*  Science    may   be   elected    in    the   sophomore  year  by   freshmen    who   are 
taking  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
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ELECTION  OF  STUDIES 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  freshman  students  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

English    1 3  credit  hours 

Language 3  credit  hours 

*Science  or  Mathematics 5  credit  hours 

Physical   Education 1  credit  hour 

Total 12  credit  hours 

The  selection  of  the  remainder  of  the  work  for  the  freshman 
year  is  left  to  each  student  in  conjunction  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  noted  under  "Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree/'  the  department  statements,  and  "Election 
of  Studies,"  all  studies  are  open  to  election. 

In  all  laboratory  courses  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour  and  the 
preparation  therefor.  Without  permission  from  the  Dean,  no  student 
shall  elect  courses  amounting  to  more  than  eighteen  hours  per  week 
of  University  work,  exclusive  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission,  but 
take  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week,  are  called  "irregular  students," 
and  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  every  instance.  (See  "Fees.")  No 
student  is  permitted  to  elect  courses  in  more  than  five  departments 
in  any  one  semester. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  of  Law. — A  student  who 
has  received  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  may,  in  the  third  year,  elect  from  four  to  six  hours 
per  semester  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  year  of  the  law  course,  as  a 
substitute  for  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  may,  in  the  same  way,  take  the  remainder  of  the 
thirteen  hours  of  the  first  year's  course  in  the  College  of  Law.  Or,  if 
he  so  desires,  he  may  elect,  in  his  senior  year,  the  entire  thirteen 
hours  of  the- first  year  law  course  (equivalent  to  twenty-six  credit 
hours  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts),  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  for  obtaining  his  B.  A.  degree.  Thus  a  student  may 
obtain  both  the  academic  and  legal  degrees  in  six  years.  In  either  of 
the  above  cases,  the  student,  after  this  year,  will  be  classified  as  an 
irregular  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  will  be  required 

*  Freshmen  who  take  both  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  permitted  to  taki 
their  science  in  the  sophomore  year. 
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to  pay  tuition  at  the  regular  rate  of  three  dollars  per  credit  hour 
per  semester. 

Seven-year    Combined    Collegiate    and    Medical    Course. A 

revised  plan  for  a  combined  collegiate  and  medical  course  has  been 
adopted,  whereby  a  student  may  take  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years. 
Students  who  desire  to  elect  this  course  must  first  obtain  permission 
to  do  so  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Credit  for  Hebrew  Taken  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and 
IN  Lane  Theological  Seminary. — Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  with  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
whereby  students  of  these  institutions  who  are  pursuing  a  course  in 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  may  be  allowed  to  count  work  in  Hebrew 
taken  in  these  institutions  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  and  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  yeai^s, 
for  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  three  hours  per  week  for  three 
years  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  provided  such  work  is  regularly 
entered  upon  the  election  schedules  of  the  University. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati. — 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  students  from 
the  University  may  elect  from  the  courses  stated  in  the  catalogue  in 
drawing,  modeling  and  carving,  not  more  than  six  hours'  work  in  any 
one  semester,  and  receive  credit  therefor  on  the  books  of  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  these  courses  have  been  duly  entered  on  the 
election  blank  and  the  proper  certificate  from  the  Director  of  the 
School  is  presented  on  their  satisfactory  completion.  Not  more  than 
twelve  hours  of  work  in  the  Art  Academy  will  be  credited  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  for  Teachers.— A  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  elect  Education  in  the  College 
for  Teachers  in  lieu  of  the  work  in  one  of  the  two  departments  in 
each  of  which  he  is  required  to  obtain  at  least  sixteen  credits  before 
graduation. 

Certain  courses  in  Education,  also,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four 
credits,  may  be  elected  by  undergraduates  during  the  senior  year  and 
be  counted  toward  fulfilling  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  ^  For 
the  courses  which  may  be  counted,  those  which  are  prerequisite  to 
them,  and  other  items  of  information,  see  page  102. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ASTRONOMY 

Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

For  Undergraduates 

lb.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Lectures  and  class  work.  No 
mathematical  training  is  required  beyond  a  geometrical  conception  of 
the  sphere  and  its  circles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  astronomy  in  its  historic  and  practical  relations, 
as  well  as  a  general  resume  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Reference  books :  Popular  Astronomy,  Newcomb ;  Manual  of 
Astronomy,  Young;  The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend,  Porter.  M.,  F., 
10:30 — 11:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

2a.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book  :  Young's  Manual  of  Astron- 
omy.   W.,  2 :00-3  :00,  first  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

For  Course  2a  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Calculus 
will   be   required. 

3b.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book :  Young's  Manual  of  Astron- 
omy.   W.,  2:00-3:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  2a. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

4a.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Investigation  of  the  fundamental  equa- 
tions of  motion  and  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the  positions  of 
bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Watson's  Theoretical 
Astronomy.    First  semester;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observations, 
and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.  Second  semester;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  the  Observatory. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Charles    William    Dabney,    Ph.    D.,   LL.    D., 
President  of  the  University. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

8a.  The  Social  Doctrine  of  Jesus. — An  inductive  study  of  his 
teachings  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  man,  his  individuality  and 
responsibility;   the    family,   rights   of   children,   divorce;    society,   the 
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method  of  its  improvement ;  the  state  and  our  relations  to  it ;  wealth, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  "the  social  question;"  crime,  criminals,  and 
their  trcatm.ent;  peace  and  war,  non-resistance,  etc. 

Subjects  and  references  will  be  given  out  and  reports  made, 
followed  by  lectures  and  discussions.  First  semester,  two  hours,  Th., 
4  :00-5  :00 ;  S.,  9  :30-10  :30.  President  Dabney. 

8b.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
in  Relation  to  Modern  Civilization. — A  similar  study.  Second  semes- 
ter, two  hours.  President  Dabney. 
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Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,     .     Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Cora  May  Box,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M. Instructor  in  Botany. 

Raphael    Isaacs,    A.    B.,    Assistant    in    Zoology,    Histology,    and 
Assistants  :  Miss  Raitt,  Mr.  Hance.  Embryology. 

In  the  advanced  courses  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  as 
well  as  ability  to  read  French  and  German,  is  expected.  Special 
facilities  are  afforded  students  pursuing  courses  of  research. 

Students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  biology  are  advised 
to  take  general  inorganic  chemistry  during  their  first  year  and  organic 
chemistry  during  their  second  year,  together  with  the  courses  in 
biology. 

Students  who  desire  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  biology 
in  secondary  schools  must  complete  as  a  minimum  courses  la  to  8b 
inclusive  and  courses  15a  and  35.  It  is  very  desirable  that  they  also 
do  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

When  biology  is  chosen  as  one  major  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  the  sixteen  credits  regarded  as  a  minimum  must  be  in  zoology 
or  in  botany ;  that  is,  only  one  elementary  course  will  be  counted  in 
these  sixteen  units. 

To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  zoology, 
students  must  have  completed  courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  15a,  17b,  18b,  or 
their  equivalents.  Courses  for  "Undergraduates  and  Graduates"  may 
be  counted  as  graduate  subjects  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
by  students  who  elect  their  majors  in  other  departments.  When 
zoology  is  chosen  as  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
the  work  required  approximates  that  of  the  full  course  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  Zoology. 
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For  Undergraduates 

la.  Animal  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  topics  of  a  general 
biological  nature,  such  as  animal  activities  and  adaptations,  protoplasm, 
the  cell,  sex,  development,  etc.  The  course  is  intended  to  provide  a 
thorough  foundation  for  further  work  in  zoology.  This  course  must 
be  accompanied  by  Course  2a.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F,,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

2a.  Animal  Biology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of  the 
practical  laboratory  and  field  work  which  must  accompany  Course  la. 
Certain  animals,  selected  as  types  to  illustrate  general  principles,  are 
dissected  and  compared.  Careful  notes  and  drawings  of  all  dissec- 
tions are  required.  First  semester,  Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00 ;  Sec. 
II,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4  :00 ;  Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  8  :30-ll  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman.  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

3b.  General  Zoology. — Lectures  dealing  in  a  comparative  way 
with  the  various  groups  of  animals,  including  life-histories,  distribu- 
tion, habits,  adult  anatomy,  and  classification.  This  course  must  be 
accompanied  by  Course  4b.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  3b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  la. 

4b.  General  Zoology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of  the 
practical  work  which  must  accompany  Course  3b.  Careful  dissections, 
drawings,  and  comparisons  are  required.  Second  semester.  Sec.  I, 
M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00;  Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th., 
8:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman,  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

5a.  Plant  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  the  physiology,  ecol- 
ogy, and  evolution  of  plants.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
understanding  of  the  factors  which  are  operating  in  plant  life,  and 
to  provide  the  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of  systematic  botany. 
This  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  6a.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  8 :30-9  :30.  Professor  Benedict. 

6a.  Experimental  Plant  Biology. — This  course  consists  of  labora- 
tory and  field  investigations  of  the  physiology  and  ecology  of  selected 
plants  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  vital  activities  of  plants  and  of  the  best  methods  for  their 
demonstration.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  careful  record  in 
a  note-book  of  the  results  of  all  physiological  experiments  and  ecologi- 
cal observations,  illustrating  them  with  exact  drawings.  This  course 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  5a.  First  semester,  T.,  Th., 
1 :00-4  :00.  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

7b.  General  Botany. — Lectures  on  the  structure,  reproduction, 
and  adaptation  to  environment  of  the  plants  of  the  various  phyla  of 
the  plant  kingdom,  including  short  series  of  special  lectures  on  "Bac- 
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teria  and  Disease"  and  "History  and  Value  of  Cultivated  Plants." 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  different 
forms  of  plant  life.  It  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  8b. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8  :30-9  :30.  Professor  Benedict. 

8b.  General  Botany,  Laboratory.— Thorough  laboratory  study 
of  the  structure  of  selected  plants  as  examples  of  the  different  phyla 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  as  well  as  carefully  organized  field  trips  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  to  identify  the  commoner  plants  in  their  own 
habitats.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  7b. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

9.  Sanitary  Biology.— Lectures  on  the  biological  principles  in- 
volved in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
specialists'  reports.  This  course  is  also  intended  to  give  to  both  aca- 
demic and  engineering  students  an  understanding  of  the  comparatively 
recent  biological  discoveries  which  are  revolutionizing  the  methods 
of  preserving  the  public  health.     M.,  2:00-3:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Benedict. 

Course  9  is  open  to  all  students. 

11.  Life,  Organic  Evolution,  and  Heredity. — A  lecture  course 
primarily  for  engineers  and  for  upper  classmen  in  the  academic  col- 
lege, who  have  not  elected  the  regular  work  in  Biology,  but  who 
desire  some  insight  into  the  fundamental  problems  of  this  science; 
the  origin  of  life;  the  evolution  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  human 
environment  and  of  man  himself;  the  laws  which  govern  heredity. 
M.,  W.,  11 :30-12  :30,  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Benedict. 

Course  11  is  open  to  all  junior  and  senior  students  except  those 
who  have  taken  courses  la  and  3b  or  5a  and  7b. 

12b.  Field  Ornithology.— A  field  study  of  the  identification, 
classification,  songs,  and  habits  of  our  native  birds.  One  laboratory 
period  per  week  during  the  second  semester.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict. 

35.  Systematic  Botany. — A  course  designed  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  this  vicinity,  comprising  field  trips  followed 
by  laboratory  work  in  classification  and  in  the  preservation  of  plants, 
discussions  on  plant  relationships  and  the  preparation  of  "keys."  The 
first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  local  Protophytes, 
Phycophytes,  Carpophytes,  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes,  while 
during  the  second  semester  the  Spermatophytes  will  be  worked  on. 
T.,  Th.,  9:30-12:30.  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

Course  35  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  5  and  7, 
and  under  certain  conditions  to  all  seniors.     It  is  required  of  all  who 
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desire  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  Biology  or  Nature-Study  in 
secondary  schools. 

15a.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  three-hour  course  (one  hour  dis- 
cussion, two  laboratory  periods)  dealing  with  selected  forms  of  Inver- 
tebrates. It  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  such  forms  than  that  afforded  by  the  course  in  general  zoology. 
M.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00,  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Box. 

Course  15a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  2  and  4. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

19a.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. — The  work  consists  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  germ  cells,  cleav- 
age of  the  ovum,  embryo  formation,  and  the  development  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  body.  This  course  must  be  accompanied  by 
Course  20.     T.,  Th.,  1 :00-2 :00.  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  19  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  1, 
2,  3,  and  4. 

20a.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  Laboratory. — Laboratory  work 
to  accompany  Course  19.  The  work  is  based  largely  on  the  chick  and 
pig.     T.,  Th.,  2  :00-5  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

Course  20  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  1, 
2,  3,  and  4. 

17b.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. — Lectures  on  the 
anatomy,  classification,  habits,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates.  The 
anatomy  is  studied  in  a  comparative  way,  with  special  reference  to  the 
evolution  of  the  various  organs.  This  .course  must  be  accompanied 
by  Course  18b  and  preceded  by  Courses  19a  and  20a.  Second  semes- 
ter, T.,  Th.,  1:00-2:00.  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

18b.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  Laboratory. — The 
work  consists  in  the  careful  dissection  and  study  of  selected  forms. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  2:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

21.  Animal  Histology. — A  laboratory  course  on  the  microscopic 
structure  of  tissues  and  organs,  extending  through  both  semesters. 
The  course  also  includes  the  preparation  and  use  of  standard  fixing 
and  staining  agents,  and  drill  in  the  manipulative  processes  incident 
to  modern  microscopy.     M.,  W.,  8:30-11:30,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

23.  Field  Work. — Practical  directions  for  collecting,  identifying, 
and  preserving  specimens  will  form  a  minor  part  of  the  work.    Each 
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student  is  assigned  a  special  problem.    The  work  may  be  taken  as  a 
two  or  a  three-hour  course.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict. 
Course  23  is  open  to  only  those  students  who  have  passed  in  the 
elementary  courses  in  botany  or  zoology. 

24a.  Plant  Histology.— Lectures  on  the  general  histology  of  the 
Spermatophytes,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  physiological 
adaptations  of  the  tissues  to  their  functions.  This  course  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  Course  25a.    First  semester,  T.,  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Professor  Benedict. 

Course  24a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  5a, 
6a,  7b,  8b. 

25a.  Plant  Histology,  Laboratory. — In  this  course  the  student 
will  be  given  sufficient  practice  in  microscopical  botanical  technique 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  the  slides  which  he  will  use  in  his  laboratory 
study  of  the  tissues  of  selected  plants.  Accurate  drawing  and  descrip- 
tions will  be  required,  A  few  exercises  on  the  identification  of  food 
adulterations  will  be  given.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Course  24a.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30. 

Professor  Benedict. 

26b.  The  Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  the  Spermato- 
phytes.— Lectures  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  sexual  reproduction  in 
the  flowering  plants  and  the  general  principles  of  Spermatophyte  em- 
bryology. This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  27b. 
Second  semester,  T.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  26b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  24a- 
and  25a. 

27b.  Reproduction  of  the  Angiosperms.— A  laboratory  investiga- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  sex  cells  and  the  formation  of  the  seed  in 
selected  Angiosperms.  While  a  few  special  slides  will  be  supplied 
the  student  will  be  required  to  make  his  own  preparations.  This 
course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  26b.  Second  semester, 
T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30,  Professor  Benedict. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Zoology,— Assigned  readings  and  dis- 
cussions to  accompany  courses  of  research.  Heredity  is  the  topic  for 
1911-12,  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required. 
Two  credit  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

31.  Research. — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict  and  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  ,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  Jermain  Porter,  A.  B.,  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Henry  Max   Goettsch,   Ph.   D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry. 
Edward  B.  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry. 
Richard  C.  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Assistants:  Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Osgerby,  Miss  Doerr,  and  Mr. 
Werner. 

For  Undergraduates 

la.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Non-metals.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  general  chemistry,  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to  furnish  a  survey 
of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals 
and  their  compounds.  The  subject-matter  discussed  in  the  combined 
lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  is  illustrated  amply  by  experiments, 
charts,  and  specimens.  Course  2a  forms  an  integral  part  of,  and  must 
accompany  Course  la.     M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.  Each  student  performs 
a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of 
Course  la. 

Sec  I,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4  :00.  . 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Metals.  This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  considers  chiefly  the  properties  of 
the  metals  and  their  compounds.  Three  hours  per  week  during  the 
second  semester.  Students  who  have  completed  Courses  la  and  2a 
are  eligible  for  this  course.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  4b. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

4b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4  :00. 

Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4  :00. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

5a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis'.    Considerable  emphasis  is 
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laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical  equilibrium,  and  the 
theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  the  practical 
problems  of  the  analyst.  Three  exercises  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.     M.,  W.,  R,  8  :30-9  :30.  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory.— This  course  must  accom- 
pany Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester  the 
student  performs  the  most  important  tests  commonly  used  in  the 
processes  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  later  work  of  the  course  will 
furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  examination  of  salts, 
minerals,  alloys,  etc.  Two  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  semester; 
two  laboratory  periods  and  one  quiz  period  during  the  second  semes- 
ter.    M.,  W.,  1 :00-4  :00,  or  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4  :00.  Dr.  Upson. 

7b.  Quantitative  Analysis. — An  introductory  laboratory  course 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Occasional  conferences  are 
held,  at  which  analytical  methods  and  calculations  are  discussed,  and 
at  which  reports  are  submitted  covering  assigned  reading.  Three 
exercises  a  week  during  the  second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  5a  and  6  (first  semester). 
8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  The  course  comprises  quizzes  and  lectures 
which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and  deals  with  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
series.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
intend  to  specialize  in  technical  chemistry,  in  medicine,  or  in  biology, 
and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  for  those  who  intend  to  go 
deeper  into  the  study  of  organic  chemistry.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Jones. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations.— A  course  of  labora- 
tory practice,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  8a.  A 
number  of  simple  organic  substances  are  made,  with  the  view  to  fur- 
nishing, by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible,  the  largest  variety  of 
typical-  reactions  and  manipulations.   M.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Professor  Jones,  assisted  by  Dr.  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

14b.  Metallurgy.— Five  credit  hours  per  week  during  the  second 
semester.  The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  refractories-,  fer- 
rous and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in  metallurgical  calcu- 
lations. Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  foundry  and  steel  works 
processes.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  metallurgical  establishments 
in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  and  Physics  1. 
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15a.  Assaying. — One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
The  course  consists  in  laboratory  practice  in  the  fire  assay  of  ores 
and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead.    M.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:  Course  7b. 

16a.  Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  first  seemster.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  important 
inorganic  chemical  industries.  For  information  concerning  the  details 
of  this  course,  consult  the  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a  and  6. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

17.  Technical  Analysis. — The  course  consists  of  analyses  of  typi- 
cal industrial  products,  making  use  of  gravimetric,  volumetric,  gaso- 
metric,  electrolytic,  and  colorimetric  processes.  The  laboratory  is  well 
equipped  with  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  polariscopes,  refrac- 
tometers,  colormeters,  specific  gravity  balances,  and  other  apparatus 
for  rapid  determinations  by  physical  means.  The  aim  is  not  so  much 
at  analyzing  a  large  variety  of  products,  as  to  study  typical  methods 
of  analysis.  The  determinations  to  be  made  may  be  varied  to  suit 
individual  needs.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  in  the  past  have  been 
analyses  of  fuel,  cement,  ores,  iron  and  steel,  water,  gas,  fertilizers, 
soaps,  and  food.    T.,  Th.,  R,  1 :00-4  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch,  assisted  by  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite :  Course  7b. 

18b.  Technical  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week  during 
the  second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Course  16a.  Lectures  and 
recitations  upon  selected  organic  chemical  industries.  M.,  W.,  F., 
8 :30-9 :30.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  8a,  9a,  and  16a. 

19b.  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Three  afternoons 
a  week  during  the  second  semester.  The  course  consists  in  experi- 
ments on  the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  practice  in  metallography  and 
pyrometry.    Collateral  reading  is  required.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  7b,  14b,  and  17. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

10a.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  In  this  course  some  of  the  special  topics 
and  recent  theories  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  considered.  The  topics 
include:   Colloids,  reactions  in  non-aqueous  solvents;  inactive  gases; 
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radioactive  elements  and  emanations;  the  electron;  valence,  struc- 
ture, and  co-ordination  theories.    T.,  Th.,  8 :30-9 :30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b. 

11a.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Three  laboratory  exercises  a 
week  during  the  first  semester.  Preparation  of  inorganic  compounds 
and  experiments  supplementary  to  the  subject  matter  of  Course  10a. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00-4  :00.  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite :  Course  7b. 

12a.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  exer- 
cises a  week,  throughout  the  first  semester.  An  introductory  course 
which  considers  the  general  properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids  and 
solutions,  as  well  as  the  principles  determining  reaction  velocity  and 
the  equilibria  in  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  systems.  M.,  W., 
R,  9:30-10:30. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5a,  6a,  and  7b,  Physics  26a  and  27b, 
Mathematics  5.  Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

13a.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week, 
throughout  the  first  semester.  This  course  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  principles  developed  in  Course  12a,  and  to  provide  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  common  methods  used  in  physical-chemical  measure- 
ments.   This  course  must  accompany  Course  12a.    Th.,  F.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

3'2b.  Electrochemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  exer- 
cises a  week  throughout  the  second  semester.  A  general  consideration 
of  the  electrical  properties  of  matter  with  special  reference  to  the 
theory  of  aqueous  solutions.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

Prerequisite :   12a. 

33b.  Electrochemistry,  Laboratory.— Two  exercises  a  week 
throughout  the  second  semester.  This  course  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  electrochemical  measurements:  Determination 
of  conductivity  with  its  application,  transference  numbers,  electromo- 
tive force,  dielectric  constant,  etc.  Th.,  F.,  1:00-4:00.  This  course 
accompanies  Course  32b.  Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

34a.  Thermodynamics  Applied  to  Chemistry.— Two  exercises  a 
week  throughout  the  first  semester.  The  course  will  be  devoted  to 
an  elementary  consideration  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  application  to  physical-chemical  problems.  The  work  will  be 
illustrated  by  the  solution  of  numerous  numerical  examples.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.  Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  12a  and  32b. 

20.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.— Lectures  and  conferences, 
embracing  a  systematic  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  organic 
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chemistry,  and  treating  of  the  modes  of  formation,  properties,  reac- 
tions, and  constitutional  formulae  of  typical  members  of  the  most 
important  classes  of  organic  compounds.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  and  a  reading  knowledge 

of  German  and  French. 

21.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Practice  in  the 
preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  organic  compounds.  This  course 
will  require  considerable  reading  in  the  journals  of  chemistry  and  in 
various  hand-books  and  works  of  reference.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite :  As  in  Course  20b. 

22b.  Bio-Chemistry. — Among  other  subjects,  the  course  will 
take  up  for  discussion  the  nature  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  protein 
substances ;  the  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  metabolism ;  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body  tis- 
sues, secretions,  and  excretions,  including  the  methods  employed  in 
their  analysis.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  8a  and  9a. 

22b.  Bio-Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Laboratory  exercises  arranged 
to  accompany  the  lectures,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
distinctive  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  protein  substances. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  learn  the  application  of  these  tests 
to  the  qualitative  detection  of,  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of, 
these  substances  in  body  tissues,  secretions,  and  excretions.  Digestion, 
the  analysis  of  gastric  and  fecal  matter  and  of  urine  will  be  consid- 
ered from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
2:00-5:00.  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  8a  and  9a. 

24b.  History  of  Chemistry. — This  course  embraces  a  review  of 
the  various  hypotheses  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter, 
and  considers  the  development  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science 
of  chemistry.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  classical  memoirs 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  tenets  of  the  alchemists,  and  those 
researches  of  the  past  century  that  have  developed  the  atomic  and 
structure  theories  of  modern  chemistry.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  papers.  Three  exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite :  5a,  6,  8a  and  9a,  or  20b  and  21. 

28b.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative).— The  course 
consists  largely  of  laboratory  work.  The  emission  (flame  and  elec- 
tric sparks)    and  absorption  spectra  of  inorganic  and  some  organic 
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substances  are  studied  from  the  chemist's  point  of  view.    Two  periods 
a  week  during  the  second  semester ;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Jones. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Prerequisite:  5a,  6,  8a,  and  9a;  Physics,  1  year. 

29a.  Practical  Photography.— One  lecture  and  one  laboratory 
period  a  week  during  the  first  semester.  The  course  embraces  a 
study  of  the  exposure  and  development  of  photographic  plates;  the 
treatment  of  defective  negatives;  the  preparation  and  use  of  various 
printing  papers;  copying,  enlarging,  and  lantern-slide  making.  W., 
8 :30-9  :30 ;  F.,  1 :00-4  :00.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.  Research.— This  course  requires  at  least  eight  periods  of 
laboratory  work  per  week  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the 
department.  Problems  for  investigation  may  be  chosen  from  the 
following:  organic  chemistry  (30a),  inorganic  chemistry  (30b), 
physical  chemistry  (30c),  or  industrial  chemistry  (30d). 
Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Fry, 
Assistant  Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch, 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

35b,  Some  Special  Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry.— A  critical  discussion  of  the  working  hypotheses  and  the 
theories  of  organic  chemistry.  With  this  end  in  view,  their  ap- 
plication to  the  difficulties  of  certain  complex  cases  are  presented 
in  detail.  Topics  for  consideration  are  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: Optical  and  geometrical  isomerism  of  compounds  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  other  elements;  bivalent  carbon  derivatives;  oxonium 
compounds;  purine  derivatives;  the  carbohydrates;  the  alkaloids; 
the  terpines;  tautomerism;  the  polypeptides,  proteins,  etc.  Second 
semester.    Two  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged.        Professor  Jones. 

40.  Journal  Club  Meetings.— Instructors  and  advanced  students 
of  the  department  present  papers  dealing  with  subjects  under  in- 
vestigation in  the  department,  or  critical  reviews  of  papers  of 
general  interest  to  those  engaged  in  advanced  work  or  research. 
All  students  interested  in  chemistry  are  invited  to  attend.  Meet- 
ings are  held  fortnightly,  and  last  one  hour.  Subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  announced  one  week  in  advance. 
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ECONOMICS 

(The  Sinton  Professorship) 
Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Civics. 
William  Hammond  Parker,  A.  M.    .    .     Instructor  in  Economics. 

Students  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  economics  are  recom- 
mended to  take  Course  1  or  Courses  1  and  2.  Courses  6  and  7  are 
intended  especially  for  those  who  are  studying  economics  with  a 
view  to  preparing  for  business  careers.  Students  taking  a  major 
in  economics  and  others  desiring  more  than  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject  should  take  Courses  11,  12,  and  13. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Economics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  general  view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  a  study  of  (1)  the  ele- 
ments of  economics :  wealth,  value,  price,  competition,  monopoli- 
zation, production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution  of  indus- 
try from  local  organization  and  control  during  the  middle  ages, 
through  nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to  modern  con- 
ditions ;  and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of  today.  Lecture, 
W.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  1  (for  men),  M.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  II  (for 
women),  M.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Hicks  and  Mr.  Parker. 

2.  Economic  History. — A  study  of  industrial  development 
since  the  tenth  century,  including  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States.  Subjects  considered:  the  local  industry  of  feudal- 
ism, the  manorial  and  guild  systems ;  the  rise  of  nationalism ;  the 
colonial  policy  and  national  regulation  of  industry  under  the  mer- 
cantile system;  the  industrial  revolution,  1750-1850;  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  complex  and  highly  developed  economic 
organization  of  modern  times.  Lecture,  T.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  I  (for 
men),  Th.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  II  (for  women),  Th.,  1:00-2:00. 

Professor  Hicks  and  Mr.  Parker. 

o.  Selected  Readings. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  af- 
ford opportunity  for  more  extended  study  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  topic  selected.     F.,  11:30-12:30.       Mr.  Parker. 

Course  5  is  recommended  to  students  who  have  elected  Courses 
1  and  2. 

6a.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  relations  between 
geography  and  economics.  A  general  description  of  the  countries 
of  the  world;  their  geography,  topography,  climate,  population, 
natural  resources;  distribution  of  useful  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  products ;  industries,  possibilities  of  development,  etc. 
First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30.  Mr.   Parker. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  1. 
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7b.  Commercial  Law. — This  course  will  deal  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  underlying  ordinary  business  transactions.  The  spe- 
cific subjects  treated  will  be  contracts,  commercial  paper,  surety- 
ship, agency,  partnership,  corporations,  real  property,  personal 
property,  mortgages,  slander  and  libel,  trade  marks,  etc.  Second 
semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Parker. 

Course  7b  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  1. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

11.  Elements  of  Economics. — An  advanced  course  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  economics.  The  work  will  consist  prin- 
cipally of  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  representative  economists. 
T.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Hicks. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  university  work  and  to  others  by  special  permission. 

12.  Industrial  Evolution. — An  analysis  of  the  modern  econo- 
mic system  and  a  study  of  its  development  from  earlier  forms 
of  industry.     W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Hicks. 

Course   12  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  11. 

13.  Applied  Economics. — The  application  of  economic  prin- 
ciples to  leading  problems,  such  as  socialism,  land  nationalization, 
labor,  trusts,  money,  transportation  and  the  tariff.     Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hicks. 
Course   13  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  12. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

21.  History  and  Method.— For  the  first  semester,  the  subject 
considered  will  be  the  history  of  economic  thought.  The  second 
semester  will  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  sources  and  methods 
of   investigation.     T.,   Th.,  3 :00-4 :00.  Professor   Hicks. 

22.  Seminary.— Opportunity  is  here  given  for  the  detailed 
study  of  special  problems  in  economics.  Credit  according  to  work 
(lone.  Professor  Hicks. 


EDUCATION 

William  Paxton  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 

and  Principles  of  Education. 
John  William  Hall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 
Alice  Cynthia   King,   A.M.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Elementary 

Education. 

Mary   Elizabeth    Weber,   A.    M.,   Instructor   in    Elementary   Edu- 
cation. 
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The  following  courses  may  be  elected  by  undergraduates  dur- 
ing the  senior  year,  and  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  requirements 
for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — 6  credits.  M.,  W., 
R,  10:3'0-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — 8  credits.  Three  hours' 
class-room  work  and  fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  Hours 
for  practice  to  be  arranged  before  registration.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9  :30- 
10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

4.     School   Economy.— 2  credits.     F.,    11:30^12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King, 
14.    The  Teaching  of  English.— 4  credits.     M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 
16.     The  Teaching  of  History.— 2  credits.     F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Miss  Weber. 
18,     Principles   of    Primary   Instruction. — 2   credits.     W.,    2:00- 
3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

20.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — 2  credits.  Second  semes- 
ter, M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. — 2  credits.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Prerequisite  Courses: 

Psychology  la  and  lb. 

Philosophy  5b. 

Geology  and  Geography  1. 

History  15.  (For  those  who  did  not  offer  a  year's  work  in 
American  history  for  admission.) 

Education  Courses  1,  2  and  4,  and  eight  credits  for  work 
elected  in  Courses  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  credits,  entitle  the  graduate  to  a  Teacher's  Diploma,  conferred 
by  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  a  place  on  the  preferred  list  of 
those  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

Students  may  count  Education  as  one  of  the  two  departments 
in  each  of  which  they  are  required  to  obtain  at  least  sixteen  credits 
for  graduation. 

Students  who  take  Education  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
Teacher's  Diploma  should  invariably  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  before  registration.  They  will  be  required, 
in  case  of  doubt,  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  physical  qualifi- 
cations for  the  work  of  teaching. 

For  further  information,  including  statements  in  detail  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  professional  programs  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  various  positions  in  educational  work,  see  an- 
nouncement of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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ENGLISH 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

(The  Nathaniel  Ropes  Foundation   for  the  Comparative  Study  of 

Literature) 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and 
Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking  and  of  English. 

Clyde  Willia*m  Park,  A.  M., Instructor  in  English. 

Eleanor  N.  Adams,  A.  M., Instructor  in  English. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  English  Composition. — This  course  presents  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  principles  of  English  composition  and  endeavors  to  en- 
force them  by  practice  in  writing.  A  certain  amount  of  reading 
in  English  literature  is  also  required. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Sec.  IL,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8  :30-.9 :30. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  V,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00-2 :00. 

Sec.  VI,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00-2 :00. 

Sec.  VII,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  and  a  third  hour  for  conference. 
Associate  Professor  Miller,   Assistant  Professors 
McVea  and  Van  Wye,  Miss  Adams,  Mr.  Park. 

Sec.  VII  is  open  to  teachers. 

Course  1  is  required  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  the  freshman  year.  It  can  not  be  counted  towards  a  major 
in  English. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition.— The  first  semester  is  de- 
voted to  argumentation,  the  second  semester  to  description  and 
narration. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 
Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 
Sec.  IV,  T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 
Sec.  IV  is  open  to  teachers,  but  is  omitted  in  1911-12. 
English  2  can  not  be  counted  towards  a  major  in  English. 

3.  Types  of  Literature.— An  appreciative  rather  than  an  his- 
torical study  of  the  principal  literary  kinds— lyric,  narrative  verse, 
drama,  prose  fiction,   and   essay— illustrated  by  readings   in    repre- 
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sentative  English  masterpieces.     Lectures,  class  papers,  discussions. 
T.,  Th.,  9 :30-10  :30.  Professor  Chandler. 

Course  3  is  recommended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

4.  The  English  Essay. — This  course  considers  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  English  essay,  and  discusses  its  characteristics  as  a 
form  of  prose  literature.     T.,  Th.,   11 :3'0-r2 :30.  Mr.  Park. 

Course  4  is  recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

5.  Shakespeare. — A  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Shakes- 
peare, his  dramatic  methods,  and  the  literary  history  of  his  plays. 
Many  of  the  plays  are  examined  in  detail,  and  all  of  the  others 
are  assigned  for  outside  reading.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Miss  Adams. 

6.  Victorian  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Ten« 
nyson.  Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne,  involving  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  technic,  art,  growth  of  mind,  general  interpreta- 
tion of  life,  and  relation  to  their  time.     M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

Course  0  is  recommended  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

11.  The  English  Novel. — This  course  considers  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  English  novel,  and  discusses  its  characteristics  as 
a  form  of  prose  literature.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

16.  Wordsworth  and  his  Contemporaries. — A  study  of  the 
English  romantic  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century — Words^ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats — involving  a 
discussion  of  their  technic,  art,  growth  of  mind,  general  interpre- 
tation of  life,  and  relation  to  their  time.     M.,  W.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

18.  American  Literature. — Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  some  of  their  contemporaries. 
T.,  Th.,  1 :00-2  :00.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

25.  Public  Speaking  and  Reading  Aloud. — Control  of  the 
voice  and  body,  correct  enunciation,  and  practice  in  the  effectivQ 
expression  of  the  student's  own  thought  and  of  the  thought  of 
others.     Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  11 :30'-12 :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 

Course  25  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course 
1,  and  it  can  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  English.  Course 
25  is  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  take  Course  13. 

13.  Forms  of  Public  Address. — This  course  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  debating  and  as  a  preparation  for  ef- 
fective public  speaking.     T.,  12 :45-2  :45. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 
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Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  creditably  in 
Course  1  and  Course  2  (first  semester).  It  is  recommended  for 
seniors  who  are  candidates  for  the  Jones  prizes. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

7a.  Old  English  Prose. — An  elementary  reading  course  in 
Old  English.    First  semester.     M.,  W.,  P.,  10:30-11:30. 

Miss  Adams. 

Course  7a  is  prerequisite  to  Courses  8b  and  9,  and  is  required 
of  all  students  who  choose  English  as  a  major  subject.  Purther 
conditions  for  a  major  in  English  may  be  satisfied  by  Courses  8b, 
9,  or  10. 

8b.  Old  English  Poetry. — Beowulf  or  some  other  long  poem, 
supplemented  by  readings  in  the  history  of  Old  English  literature. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  P.,  10:30-11:30.  Miss  Adams. 

9.  English  Literature  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Death  of 
Chaucer. — In  the  first  semester  selected  works  are  read  (Emer- 
son, Middle  English  Reader)  which  illustrate  the  development  of 
English  literature  and  the  English  language  before  Chaucer.  The 
second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  Chaucer. 
Th.,  3:00-5:00.  Miss  Adams. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

10.  The  History  of  the  English  Language. — The  general  de- 
velopment of  the  English  language,  with  special  reference  to  the 
modern  period.     T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00.  Miss  Adams. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Students  who  choose  English  as  a  major  subject  are  required 
to  take  Courses  7a,  and  either  8b  or  9  or  10. 

12.  Literary  Composition. — This  course  considers  the  various 
prose  literary  forms  from  the  point  of  view  of  original  composi- 
tion. Only  those  students  are  admitted  to  the  course  who  satisfy 
the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  write  well.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

14.  The  English  Drama  before  Shakespeare.— This  course  con- 
siders the  origins  of  the  English  drama  and  its  earlier  manifesta- 
tions in  miracle  plays,  moralities,  and  interludes,  as  well  as  the 
regular  drama  to  the  death  of  Marlowe.  M.,  W.,  E.,  11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

15.  The  English  Drama  from  the  Death  of  Marlowe  to  1642.— 
A  study  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
in  the  development  of  the  drama.     M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
17.     Literary   Criticism.— The   development  of   English   literary 
criticism  from  Ascham  to  Pater,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  Amer- 
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ican   literary  criticism   and   of   the   characteristics   of  criticism  as 
a  literary  form.     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:3(>. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

19a.  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads — A  study  of 
the  characteristics  of  folk-poetry  and  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  ballad.     First  semester,  T.,  Th.,   11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

21b.  English  Non-dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries. — A  study  of  the  development  of  English  po- 
etry, exclusive  of  the  drama,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age  to  the  Queen  Anne  Period,  including  some  special  study  of 
verse  forms  and  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  the  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  Tottel's  Miscellany.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  8:30- 
9:30.  Associate  Professor  Miller. 

22.  Foreign  Backgrounds  of  English  Literature. — An  intro- 
duction to  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  presenting  a  general 
survey  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  and  tendencies  since 
the  Renaissance,  with  particular  stress  upon  such  as  have  proved 
influential  in  England.    T.,  Th.,  2 :00-3  :00.      Professor  Chandler. 

23.  The  Literary  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — A 
detailed  study  of  the  characteristics  of  romanticism  and  of  their 
manifestation  in  the  literature  of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
prior  to  the  culmination  of  the  movement  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.    W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Chandler. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

24.  Studies  in  the  Drama. — A  course  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  drama  in  Europe,  the  unfolding  of  different  genres,  the  trend 
of  literary  influences,  the  personal  qualities  of  great  dramatists, 
and  the  national  dramatic  contributions  of  different  countries. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  technic  of  the  drama  and  its 
dependence  upon  the  conditions  of  actual  production,  W.,  4:00- 
6 :00.  Professor  Chandler. 

For  Graduates  Only 

30.  Seminary. — Studies  in  Literary  Theory. — An  examination 
of  the  principal  theories  of  literature  considered  historically  and 
philosophically.  The  later  portion  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  special  problems  in  literary  criticism.  T., 
3:30-5:30.  Professor  Chandler. 

For  Teachers 

For  courses  open  to  teachers  see  English  1,  Sec.  VII ;  English 
2,  Sec.  IV;  English  9;  English  10;  English  17;  English  21;  Com- 
parative Literature  24,  and  Comparative  Literature  20. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES 

(In    connection   with   the   Ropes    Foundation    for   the   Comparative 
Study  of  Literature) 

Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Literary 
Theory  and  Interpretation,  University  of  Chicago.— "Four  Moments 
in  World  Drama:"  (1)  "Greek  Tragedy:  the  Grafting  of  Story 
on  Lyric;"  (2)  "Greek  and  Roman  Comedy:  Story  Dominated  by 
Situation;"  (3)  "Hebrew  Rhapsody:  Dramatization  of  the  Spir- 
itual;" (4)  "Romantic  Drama  of  Shakespeare:  the  Triumph  of 
Spiritualized  Story."    December  7,  8,  11,  12,  1911. 

Frank  W.  Chandler,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and 
Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati.— "Spanish  Ideals  in  Drama  and  Fiction:"  (1)  "Fanciful 
Fiction;"  (2)  "Realistic  Fiction;"  (3)  "The  Drama  of  Calderon;" 
(4)  "Don  Quixote."    January  4,  9.  11,  18. 

In  addition,  Professor  Chandler  will  deliver  during  the  spring 
four  lectures  on  "The  Fantastic  Journey :  A  Minor  Literary  Genre." 

Anatole  Le  Braz,  Professor  of  French  Literature,  Universite 
de  Rennes. — "Studies  in  French  Literature:"  (1)  "L'Ame  Fran- 
gaise;"  (2)  "La  jeune  Generation  Frangaise;"  (3)  "La  Reaction 
contre  le  Romantisme."     February  27,  28,  March  20,  1912. 

A.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  L.,  Professor  of 
English,  State  University  of  Kentucky, — "Origins  of  Poetry:"  (1) 
"Vistas  of  Dreams;"  (2)  "The  Dramatic  Impulse;"  (3)  "Poetry 
of  Passion,  or  the  Dawn  of  Personal  Poetry;"  (4)  "Poetry  of  Re- 
cital, or  the  Dawn  of  Impersonal  Poetry."     February  8,  9,  15,  16. 

Felix  E.  Schelling,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. — "Foreign  Influences  in  Old  English  Drama:" 
(1)  "Jonson  and  the  Influence  of  the  Classics;"  (2)  "Shakespeare, 
Webster,  and  the  Influence  of  Italy ;"  (3)  "French  Influence  on  the 
Drama  of  the  Court;"  (4)  "Spanish  Influence  on  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  Their  Successors."     March  12,  13,  14,  15. 

Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Columbia  University.— "Romantic  Comedy:"  (1)  "The  Origins 
of  Romance;"  (2)  "The  Beginnings  of  Romantic  Comedy;"  (3) 
"Shakespeare;"  (4)  "The  Divorce  of  Romance  and  Comedy."  April 
16,  17,  18,  19. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Nevin  Melancthon  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Geography. 
J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Otto  Charles  von  Schlichten.  A.  B.,     .    .    Assistant  in  Geology. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  An  introductory  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic  geol- 
ogy, origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms,  atmosphere  and 
ocean ;  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  physiography  of  the  United 
States.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  R,  8:30-9:30;  Laboratory,  T.,  Th.,  8:30- 
10:30;  T.,  Th.,  10:30-12:30;  T.,  Th.,  2:00-4:00;  M.,  W.,  2:00-4:00. 
Professor  Fenneman,  Assistant  Professor  Carman,  and  Assistants. 

9.  Historical  Geology. — Chiefly  the  geology  of  North  Amer- 
ica, its  physical  history,  life  development  and  structure;  regional 
description  based  on  underlying  rocks.  Lecture  and  conference, 
S.,  8:30-10-30;  Laboratory,  10:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

Geology  9  is  accepted  as  graduate  work  by  agreement  with 
the  professor  in  charge. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods. — The  study  and  map- 
ping of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Students 
work  singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  typewritten  reports 
with  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Second  semester.  Hours  to 
be  arranged  by  agreement  with  each  party.  Credit  for  work  done. 
Course  1  is  prerequisite.  Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

*7.  Mineralogy. — This  course  embraces  (1)  geometrical  study 
of  crystal  forms  illustrated  by  wooden  models ;  (2)  description 
and  classification  of  minerals,  about  400  species  being  used  in  lab- 
oratory study;  (3)  determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analy- 
sis.    Three  hours.  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

8.  Introductory  Paleontology. — The  work  of  this  course  is 
mainly  with  fossil  invertebrates,  their  specific  features,  the  age  of 
the  rocks  which  contain  them,  their  migrations  and  association  in 
societies.     Recognition  at  sight  is  emphasized. 

Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 


*  Course  1  is  not  prerequisite  to  Course  7,  but  the  latter  is  riot  accepted 
as  a  graduate  course  for  students  making  Geology  a  major  unless  Course  2  or 
its  equivalent  has  been  taken. 
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12.  Petrology.— This  course  embraces  (1)  the  optical  prin- 
ciples of  mineralogy;  (2)  the  microscopic  study  of  minerals  in  rock 
sections;  (3)  a  systematic  study  of  rocks,  their  constitution,  struc- 
ture, origin,  and  classification.  Professor  Fenneman. 

Course  7  is  prerequisite. 
Omitted  in   1911-12. 

13.  Special  Work  in  Geology.— Any  student  in  this  depart- 
ment may,  by  agreement  with  the  instructors  in  charge,  register 
for  individual  study  or  investigation  not  described  in  the  list  of 
courses.  Such  work  must  be  regularly  supervised  and  approved 
upon  examination  or  by  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  Credit 
according  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

For  Teachers 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers. — Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  and  physiographic  geology,  being  identical  with  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  Course  1.  Lecture,  S.,  8 :3'0-9 :30.  Recitation 
and  laboratory,   9  :30-12 :00.  Professor   Fenneman. 

See  also   Geology  9. 
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Max  Poll.  Ph.  D Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

*Claude  M.  Lotspeich,  Ph.  D.,     .     Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Else  Schrader,  A.  M., Instructor  in  German. 

Otto  Charles  von  Schlichten,  A.  B.,     .     .     Instructor  in  German. 
Assistant:   Miss  Andriessen. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  translation  from  German 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German. 
Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Miss  Schrader  and  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

2.  German  Prose  and  Poetry.— Reading  at  sight,  grammar, 
composition,  and  dictation.  Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S..  9:30-10:30;  Sees. 
II  and  III,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Miss  Schrader  and  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 
Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Course  2  does  not  count  towards  a  major  in  German. 

3.  German  Composition  (Beginners'  Course).— German  gram- 
mar, conversation,  and  practice  in  writing  German.  T.,  Th.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Miss  Schrader. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Courses  2  and  3  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 


'Absent  on  leave,  1911-12. 
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**4.  Introduction  to  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti,  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
and  Maria  Stuart,  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Egmont,  Tasso  and  Goets 
von  Berlichingen.  Translation  and  reading  at  sight.  Practice  in 
writing  German,  based  on  the  reading.  This  course  is  conducted 
mainly  in  German.     M.,  W.,  R,   10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll,  Miss  Schrader,  and  Assistant. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 
Students  in  this  course  are  urged  to  take  a  composition  course  in 
addition. 

21.  German  Composition  (Intermediate  Course). — Practice  in 
composition,  conversation  and  in  writing  German.  T.,  Th.,  9 :30- 
10:30.  Miss  Schrader. 

Courses  4  and  21  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

5.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  Among  other  works  the  following  are  read 
in  1911-12:  An  Anthology  of  German  Literature,  by  Calvin  Thomas; 
the  Nihelungenlied  (translated  into  modern  German  by  R.  Woer- 
ner)  ;  Lessing's  Nathan;  Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  Brant  von  Mes- 
sina, and  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  in  German,  collateral  reading. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10  :30.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

6.  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Ro- 
mantic School.  The  Novel.  The  Drama  and  Lyrics.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading  and  written  reports  by  the  class.     Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Poll. 
Course  6  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 
10.     German  Composition  (Advanced  Course). — Advanced  com- 
position and  practice  in  writing  German.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll. 
30.     Glimpses   of  German   Life   and   Culture. — Papers   and   dis- 
cussions in  German.     Advanced  composition.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
12.     Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend. — Collateral  reading  and  written  reports.     First  semes- 
ter, T.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 
Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 


**  Students  entering  the  University  who  have  done  advanced  work  in 
German  may  anticipate  this  course  by  passing  an  examination  on  the  work  as 
outlined  above,  within  three  weeks  after  matriculation. 
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11.  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— Lectures  in  German  and  col- 
lateral reading.     S.,  11 :30-12  :30.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5 
or  6. 

7.  Middle  High  German— Wright's  Middle  High-German 
Primer.  Bachmann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Translation 
into  modern  German.     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.         Professor  Poll. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

8.  Old  High  German.— Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik, 
and  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch  are  used  as  text- 
books. Translation  into  modern  German.  During  a  part  of  the 
second  semester  the  Old  Saxon  phonology  and  morphology  will  be 
studied  and  selections  from  the  Heliand  will  be  read.    M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

13.  Gothic. — Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik;  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Ulfilas ;  lectures  on  Germanic  philology.    M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

26.  Old  Norse. — Kahle's  Altislaendisches  Elementarhuch.  Read- 
ing of  selections  from  the  Sagas.  In  the  second  semester  selected 
poems  of  the  Edda  will  be  read.    W.,  4 :00-6  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Omitted  in   1911-12. 

35.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.—This  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  Course  5,  slightly  re- 
arranged, however,  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.     T.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor   Poll. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

9.  German  Seminary. — Willem's  Van  den  vos  Reinaerde.  Sec- 
ond semester.     T.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

15.  German  Proseminary.— Advanced  readings  in  Gothic,  Ola 
High   German  and  Old  Saxon.     Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

Professor  Poll. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

For  Teachers 

Courses  10,  30.  and  35,  outlined  above,  are  intended  primarily 
for  teachers. 

32.     Elementary  Course  for  Teachers.— S.,  9 :30-10 :30. 

Miss  Schrader. 
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GREEK 

Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D Professor  of  Greek. 

Arthur  James  Kinsella,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Greek. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Oratory — Epic  Poetry — Philosophy. — Lysias,  six  orations  ; 
Herodotus,  one  book;  Iliad,  Books  XIX-XXII. 

The  Lyric  Poets. — Selections.  Plato :  Protagoras ;  Lysis; 
Laches;  Charmides.  Collateral  reading:  two  orations  of  Lysias; 
two  books  of  the  Iliad;  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  M.,  W.,  P.,  S., 
9:30-10:30,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Harry. 

A  collateral  course  is  offered  by  Mr.  Kinsella  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  attend  at  this  hour. 

2.  Greek  Prose  Composition.— M.,  10:30-11:30,  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course  2  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  1. 

3.  The  Drama. — Euripides,  Hippolytus;  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Tyrannus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus;  Aristophanes,  Nubes.  Collateral 
reading— Euripides :  Alcestis,  Ion.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30,  through- 
out the  year.  Professor  Harry. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

4.  The  Odyssey. — Two  hours  weekly ;  to  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Kinsella. 

8.  The  Life  and  the  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. — Greek 
Life,  Urst  semester.    The  Drama,  second  semester.    Th.,  IQ  :30-ll  :30. 

Professor  Harry. 
Students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  may 
be  admitted  to  Course  8. 

9.  Elementary  Greek. — First  Greek  book  and  grammar.  Xeno- 
phon.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

10.  The  New  Testament. — A  course  in  grammar  and  transla- 
tion. Two  hours  or  more;  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 
Throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course  10  alternates  with  Course  16. 

11.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Greek  Drama. — Iphigenia,  An- 
tigone, Agamemnon,  Aves,  Ranae.    M.,  W.,  F.,  10 :30-ll  :30. 

To  be  given  in  1912-13.  Professor  Harry. 

12.  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  first  semester.  Symposium,  Mem- 
orabilia, second  semester.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30.       Mr.  Kinsella. 

16.  Hellenistic  Greek. — Philo  and  other  writers  of  this  period. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year ;  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Kinsella. 
Course  16  alternates  with  Course  10. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

13.  Greek  Art. — A  course  in  the  grammar  and  history  of  Greek 
art,  including  architecture.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  plastic  art,  to  the  influence  of  religion  and  ath- 
letics, to  the  temples  and  their  decorations,  and  to  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  Greek  sculptors.  Sculpture,  vase  paintings,  coins,  gem 
engraving,  wall  paintings,  (1910-1911)  ;  pre-hellenic  archaeology, 
Greek  architecture,  and  sculpture,   (1911-12).    T.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Harry. 

This  class  is  limited  to  thirty  students. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

5.  Rapid  Reading.— W..  3 :00-4  :00.  Professor  Harry. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in   Greek. — F.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

7.  Greek  Seminary.— Plato  (1911-12)  ;  Aristophanes  (1912- 
13).     M.,  3:00-5:00. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  undergraduate  courses  in  Greek. 

For  Teachers 

17.     Teachers'  Course  in  Second  Year  Greek. — S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Harry. 
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Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D Professor  of  History. 

*IsAAC  JosLiN  Cox.  Ph.  D Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,     .     Instructor  in  English  History. 

Henry  Noble  Sherwood,  A.  M., Instructor  in  History. 

Assistant:  Miss  Stecker. 

For  Undergraduates 

I.  Middle  Ages— Renaissance.— This  course  includes  the  main 
facts  of  European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb,  Mr.  Dilworth,  and  Assistant. 

3.  The  Revolution  and  Napoleon.— Beginning  with  the  Bour- 
bon period  this  course  includes  a  study  of  the  Ancien  Regime  and 
the  French  Revolution,  and  follows  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  to 
1815.     Lectures  and  recitations.     M.,  W.,  F.,   10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb,  Mr.  Dilworth,  and  Assistant. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  1911-12. 
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13.  General  Course  in  English  History. — This  course,  while 
open  to  all  students,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  de- 
sire a  general  introductory  course  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
both  European  and  American  history.  The  course  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  people  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  method  is  by  lecture,  text-book,  and  source-book.  M., 
W.,  F.,  1 :0O-2  :0O.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

29.  Ancient  History  to  476,  A.  D. — This  course  comprises  a 
brief  survey  of  the  development  of  the  principal  Oriental  nations ; 
the  political  and  the  social  life  of  the  Greeks;  the  early  political 
life  and  expansion  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  under  the  Empire.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This  course,  while 
open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  have  not  had 
American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for  those  who  contemplate 
taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  The  work  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  present  time  and  is  based 
largely  upon  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  regular  reports  and  lec- 
tures.   M..  W.,  F..  8:30-9:30.  Mr.  Sherwood. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

25.  European  History  Since  1814. — An  advanced  course  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  European  history  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. France  since  1814;  Germany  since  1814;  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy;  the  Eastern  Question;  Colonization      T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

46.  History  of  Germany. — Beginning  with  the  early  Germans 
this  course  will  follow  the  history  of  the  German  peoples  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  relations  of  the  Germans  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; conquests  of  Charles  the  Great;  the  Medieval  Empire;  the 
Reformation ;  rise  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty ;  period  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great ;  Napoleon ;  Wars  of  Liberation ;  organization  of 
the  German  Empire.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb. 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors. 

38.  Spain  in  America — A  Study  of  Spanish  Expansion  in  the 
New  World. — Especial  attention  to  the  Spanish  Colonial  System; 
Conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico;  Spain  in  the  American  Revolution; 
diplomatic  questions  and  treaties ;  Spanish-American  War.  M.,  W., 
F.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Sherwood. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  15  or  its  equivalent. 

21.  American  Constitutional  History. — The  course  treats  of 
the   development  of  governmental   institutions   during  the   Colonial 
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era,    and  of  the   important    constitutional    questions   occurring  be- 
tween the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

40.  English  Constitutional  History. — The  course  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  English  political  institutions  from  the  Saxon  period 
to  the  present  times.  Recommended  for  students  who  intend  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
American  history.    T.,  Th.,  8  :30-9  :30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

44.  English  History  Since  1856. — This  course  deals  with  the 
political,  economic,  and  religious  history  of  England  since  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  with  the  present  day  problems.  T.,  Th., 
11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors. 

45a.  European  Law  in  its  Historical  Development. — This 
course  includes  a  survey  of  the  great  systems  of  law  which  have 
prevailed  in  Europe  since  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  Germanic  Codes,  the  Canon  Law,  the  Law  Merchant, 
and  the  attempts  at  modern  codification  are  treated.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  law  of  the  Middle  Ages.  While  this  course 
may  appeal  to  students  who  intend  to  engage  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  law,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  more 
general  student  of  European  civilization.  First  semester,  T.,  1 :00- 
3:00.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Course  45a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1 
or  who  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

34.  Seminary  in  European  History. — Bibliography  and  Method. 
Study  of  the  works  of  Langlois.  Bernheim,  and  Aloys  Meister; 
criticism  of  historical  works,  Taine,  Bury,  and  others;  the  Lamp- 
recht  controversy,  etc.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man required.  Admission  only  on  application.  Two  hours  a  week; 
period  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

39.  Seminary  in  American  History.— Politics  and  Political 
Leaders  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  inten- 
sive study,  from  the  original  sources,  of  selected  national  political 
issues  affecting  this  section,  and  the  social  and  economic  causes 
underlying  them.  Seniors  may  be  admitted.  Two  hours  per  week; 
S.,  10:30-12:30.  Mr.  Sherwood. 

41.  Seminary  in  Medieval  History —Subject  for  1911-12:  The 
Peasants'  Revolt  of  1831.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  French, 
and  German  required.  Reports,  based  on  source  material.  S.,  9  :30- 
11.30  Mr.  Dilworth. 
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For  Teachers 

43.     English    History   for   Teachers. — The  wishes   of    the  class 
will  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  period  to  be  studied. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Course  43  is  also  open  to  upper-class   students  by  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Courses  31  and  39  (see  above)  are  open  to  properly  qualified 
teachers. 


LATIN 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Livy. — Horace. — Selections  from  Livy.  Selected  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Horace.  Lectures  on  the  periods  of  Roman  history 
comprised  in  the  selections  from  Livy  and  on  the  life  and  times 
of  Horace.  Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10 . -30-11 :30;  Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00- 
2:00.  Professor  Burnam  and  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 

2.  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Horace. — Cicero's  Laelius,  Tacitus'  Agri- 
cola  and  Catallus,  selections  from  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles; 
prose  composition  based  on  the  text  of  the  Laelius,  and  lectures  on 
Roman  institutions.  M.,  W.,  F.,  Sec.  I,  8:30-9:30;  Sec.  II,  9:30- 
10  :30.  Assistant  Professor   Semple. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

3.  Cicero  and  Pliny. — Selections  from  their  correspondence ; 
the  Letter  as  a  form  of  Latin  literature.  Lectures  and  reports  on 
topics  connected  with  Roman  private  life  and  social  customs.  The 
stereopticon  will  be  employed  when  the  topics  under  considera- 
tion suggest  this  mode  of  treatment.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Semple. 
Course  3   is  open   to   students  who  have  passed   in   Courses   1 
and  2. 

4.  Plautus  and  Terence. — Three  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Burnam. 
Course  4  is  open   to   students,  who  have  passed   in   Courses   1 
and  2. 

5.  Latin  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  the  life  and  letters 
of  the  Roman  people  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  later  Em- 
pire.    W.,  2:00-3:00.  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 

This  course  may  be  extended  to  include  two  or  three  hours 
of  credit  by  collateral  reading,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
in  the  authors  discussed  in  the  lectures. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates 

Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged 

9.  Latin  and  Romance  Palaeography. — The  history  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  in  Western  Europe,  from  A.  D.  1  to  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Students  are  given  abundant  practice  in  reading 
facsimiles.     Three  hours.  Professor  Burnam. 

Course  9  must  be  preceded  by  at  least  four  years  of  under- 
graduate work,  and  requires  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German. 

10.  Latin   Seminar3^ — 

10a.     Caesar.     Omitted  in  1911-12. 
10b.     Cicero.     Omitted  in  1911-12. 

10c.     Virgil.     Lectures,   reports,  and  papers,   on   special 
topics.     This  course   is   intended,  primarily,  to  afford  the 
special   training   required    by   those  who  are   preparing   to 
teach  Virgil.     Three  hours. 
The  seminary  considers  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  in  succes- 
sive years  in  the  order  mentioned.     The  author  to  be  studied  in 
1911-12   (Course  10c)  is  Virgil.  Professor  Burnam. 

12,  Graduate  Study. — Credit  according  to  work  elected  and 
completed  under  the  direction  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  de- 
partment. 


♦MATHEMATICS 

Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Florence  Cameron  Lawler,  B.  S.,  .  .  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,  ...  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
James  Rolf  Trimble,  A.  B.,       ....     Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

For  Undergraduates 

1 .  Algebra— Trigonometry  —  Analytical  Geometry.—  Selected 
portions  of  Algebra  and  the  elementary  Theory  of  Equations. 
Wentworth,  College  Algebra. 

Trigonometry:  Crockett,  Trigonometry;  Rothrock,  Trigonom- 
etry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the  Car- 
tesian standpoint.     Nichols,  Analytic  Geometry. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :30-9  :30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  IV,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Lawler. 


*  See     courses    in     Mathematics    and     Applied    Mathematics,     College    of 
Engineering. 
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4a.  Solid  Geometry  (Elementary). — Wentworth,  Solid  Geom- 
etry.   T.,  Th.,  9  :30-10 :30,  Urst  semester.  Mr.  Trimble. 

3b.  Spherical  and  Analytical  Trigonometry. — Crockett,  Spher- 
ical Trigonometry.     T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Trimble. 

5.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Osborne,  Calculus.  M., 
T.,  Th.,  R,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  I,  Professor  Hancock. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

6a.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — C. 
Smith,  Conic  Sections.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30,  first 
semester.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who  have 
passed  in  Course  5. 

7.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  plane, 
straight  line  and  quadric  surfaces ;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves. 
C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.  Lectures  and  text,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10 :30- 
11 :30,  first  semester.  Professor  Slocum. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who  have 
passed  in  Course  5. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

15.  Theory  of  Equations,  Including  Determinants. — Burnside 
and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11:30. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

9a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Byerly,  Integral  Calculus. 
Lectures.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30,  first  semester. 

Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations. — Forsyth,  Differential  Equations. 
Lectures.     M.,  W.,   F.,  9:30-10:30,  second  semester. 

Professor  Hancock. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

32.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  III. — Kronecker's  theory.  T., 
4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

31.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  II. — Algebraic  Numbers. — Dede- 
kind's  Theory.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,   10:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

30.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  I. — Natural  Numbers. — Lectures 
founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Kronecker,  Frobenius  and  Dirich- 
let's  Zahlentheorie.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 
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26a.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics.— A  course 
in  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  based  chiefly  on  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  subject.  Modern  pedagogical  theories  are  studied 
in  their  relation  to  mathematics  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discus- 
sion of  laboratory  and  other  special  methods  of  instruction.  Synop- 
sis of  the  material  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  instructor  for 
the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians.  First  semester,  Th., 
4:00-6:00;  S.,  9i:30-10:3O.  Professor  Slocum. 

lib.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Byerly,  Four- 
ier's Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's  theorem  for  the 
development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric  series  is  derived, 
and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investigated.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and  Lame's  functions,  with 
applications  to  problems  in  heat,  electricity,  potential,  elasticity,  etc. 
Second  semester,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Slocum. 

10a.  Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares.— Wright 
and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  general  theory  of 
the  adjustments  of  observations,  with  applications  to  triangulation 
and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas  from  experimental  data. 
First  semester.  M..  4 :00-5  :00  ;  W.,  4  :00-6 :00. 

Professor  Slocum. 

16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics.— A  modern  treatment  of  analy- 
tical mechanics,  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in  en- 
gineering and  physics.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  supple- 
mented by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester,  M.,  4:00- 
5  :00  ;  Th.,  4 :00-6  :00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

1Gb.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity.— A  course  in  the 
mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  16a.  The 
course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  references  to 
the  works  of  Williamson.  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love.  Second 
semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

24.  Elliptic  Functions,  Part  I.— Analysis.  The  published  lec- 
tures of  the  professor.  Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions,  Part  IL— The  general 
theory  of  Course  24  specialized  and  illustrated  by  problems  in  Me- 
chanics and  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  and  through  geometrical 
investigations,  including  the  analytical  representation  of  curves  and 
surfaces.    The  solution  of  certain  algebraical  and  differential  equa- 
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tions.     Construction  of  tables  of  elliptic  integrals.     The  general  the- 
ory of  transformation.     Lectures.     W.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

20.  Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima  Involving  Several  Vari- 
ables.— The  Calculus  of  Variations  (the  published  lectures  of  the 
professor).  W.,  4 :00-6  :00 ;  S.,  11-30-12  :30.       Prof essor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

18a.  Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces. — The  developments  of  Lie, 
Darboux,  Schwarz,  and  Weierstrass  compared  with  those  of  earlier 
writers.     Lectures.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30,  iirst  semester. 

Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

19b.  The  Extended  Realms  of  Rationality. — Lectures.  T.,  Th., 
S.,  8:30-9:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

For  Graduates  Only 

30.  Seminary. — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in  some 
special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or  gaseous 
bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable  for  publica- 
tion. Credit  according  to  work  done.  Hours  by  special  arrange- 
ment. Professor  Slocum. 

For  Teachers 

23.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — 
Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — W.,  4 :00-6 :00 ;  S., 
9:30-11:30.  Mr.  Trimble. 

14.     Calculus.— M.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

12.  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two 
Dimensions.— T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

13.  Theory    of    Equations.— M.,    Th.,   4:00-6:00.      Mr.    Kindle. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

22.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Differential  Equations.  W., 
4 :00-5 :00 ;  S.,  9  :30-ll  :30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Courses  12^  14,  13,  22,  and  23  include  the  same  subjects  as 
Courses  1,  5,  15,  8a  and  9b,  6a  and  7b,  respectively,  and  the  same 
credits  are  allowed  on  the  Registrar's  books. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Helen  Thompson  Woolley,  Ph.  D.,     .     .     Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

For  Undergraduates 

la.  Logic— An  introductory  study  of  real  and  formal  logic, 
including  the  principles  of  argumentation,  proof,  and  inference.  The 
course  begins  with  induction,  takes  up  deduction  and  fallacies,  and 
closes  with  a  brief  account  of  the  philosophical  problems  involved 
in  the  science  of  logic.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Dr.  Woolley. 

Course  la  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work. 

2b.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — An  outline  study  of  the  field 
of  philosophical  discussion,  with  an  indication  of  its  chief  prob- 
lems and  methods  of  investigation.  Text-book :  Paulsen's  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:80. 

Dr.  Woolley. 

Course  2b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

3a.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. — An  historical  and 
critical  account  of  the  typical  world  views  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  together  with  a  brief  study  of  the  course  of  philosophical 
and  scientific  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  course  is  of  in- 
terest to  undergraduates  chiefly  because  the  philosophical  specula- 
tions of  youth  and  of  the  untrained  masses  of  people  are  found  in 
this  period  of  history.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

Course  3a  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work. 

4b.  Modern  Philosophy.— An  historical  account  of  the  transi- 
tion from  medieval  to  modern  philosophy;  the  beginnings  of  scien- 
tific freedom,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  intellectualism  and  em- 
piricism of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant; 
transcendentalism  in  Germany,  England,  and  America;  agnosticism 
and  positivism;  the  evolution  philosophy;  absolute  idealism,  realism, 
and  pragmatism.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

Course  4b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  University  work.  Students  are  advised  to  take  3a  before 
entering  4b. 
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6b.  Ethics. — This  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  moral  ideas 
and  institutions  of  man  with  some  reference  to  the  relation  be- 
tween morality  on  the  one  side,  and  political  and  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tions on  the  other.  It  begins  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  mo- 
rality in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  includes  some  account 
of  the  moral  problem  of  our  present  society.  Second  semester,  M., 
W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Course  5b  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  University  work. 

6a.  Political  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal organization,  including  the  origin  of  the  state,  the  relation  of 
morality  to  legislative  enactment,  the  concepts  of  natural  law,  natu- 
ral right,  the  general  will,  and  the  rule  of  majorities.  First  semes- 
ter, M.,  W.,  R,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  University  work. 

8b.  Principles  of  Science  and  the  Theory  of  Scientific  Meth- 
od.— This  course  begins  with  a  rapid  review  of  Course  la  and 
includes  an  outline  of  the  method  of  science  in  general  and  special 
study  of  the  methods  of  special  groups  of  sciences,  such  as  the 
mathematics,  biology,  physics,  psychology.  Some  reference  will  be 
made  to  relations  between  scientific  method  and  the  method  of 
judgment  in  other  than  scientific  fields.  Second  semester,  M.,  W., 
F.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite :    Course   la. 

Alternates  with  Course  9b. 

9b.  Elements  of  Philosophy. — A  systematic  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject of  philosophy  with  discussions  of  some  fundamental  problems. 
Text-book,  lectures,  and  reports.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
11:30-12:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite :    Either  la,  2b,  3a  or  4b. 

Alternates  with  Course  8b. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  • 

7.  Types  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics. — A  critical  study 
of  idealism,  realism,  agnosticism,  and  pragmatism  as  exemplified 
in  the  writings  of  modern,  chiefly  nineteenth  century  writers :  T. 
H.  Green,  F.  H.  Bradley,  Josiah  Royce,  William  James,  John  Dewey, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Auguste  Comte,  Lotze,  G.  E.  Moore,  Woodbridge, 
and  others.  Instead  of  this  course  the  class  may  elect  to  discuss 
critically  Santayana's  "Life  of  Reason."  Two  hours,  throughout 
the  year.     Th.,  11:30-1:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1911-12;  given  in  1912-13. 

12.  Philosophical  Method. — A  study  of  the  logic  of  certain 
typical  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  time  and  of  the  group  of 
philosophical  disciplines.     W.,  12:30-2:30.       Professor  Tawney. 
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13.  The  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,  with  especial  reference 
to  Kant's  historical  relations.     Th.,  12:30-2:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

9.  Ethical  and  Epistemological  Problems.— A  study  of  the 
problems  of  ethics  and  epistemology  from  the  standpoint  of  evolu- 
tion.    Th.,  12:30-2:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  la,  3a  and  4b,  or  their  equivalents. 

Omitted  in  1911-12;  given  in  1912-13. 

For  Teachers 

11.  Educational  Philosophy.— An  historical,  critical,  and  con- 
structive discussion  of  relations  between  certain  typical  philosoph- 
ical tendencies  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  S.,  9:30- 
10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Equivalent  to  Courses  3a  and  4b. 

13.  The  Field  of  Logic. — An  introduction  to  the  science  of 
logic.     S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Alfred  Brodbeck, Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Marguerite  Gray,  A.  B.,     .     .     .     Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Training  for  Men. — All  students  are  required  to  take 
five  hours  per  week  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  It 
is  expected  that  these  hours  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  Three 
hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  freshman  class  (lectures 
on  hygiene,  one  hour,  work  in  the  gymnasium,  two  hours),  and  two 
hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  sophomore  class.  Depar- 
tures from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  only  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions, for  which  special  permission  must  be  secured  from  the 
Dean  in  advance. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the  two 
lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the  required 
work.  Appointments  for  the  examination  must  be  made  with  the 
Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Credit:    One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours. — Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen).  Gymnasium,  T.,  Th.,  10:30- 
11:30,  F.,  3:00-4:00;  Lecture,  F.,  2:00-3:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2  (Sophomores),  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:00;  T.,  Th.,  11:30- 
12:30.     Boxing,   wrestling,   fencing,   M.,  4:00-5:00   (voluntary). 

Mr.  Brodbeck. 

Physical  Training  for  Women.— The  work  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  best  hygienic,  corrective  and  recreative  re- 
sults. A  physical  examination  will  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  freshman  and  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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The  course  for  freshmen  consists  of  three  hours'  attendance 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Two  hours  each  week  are  spent 
in  exercising  in  the  gymnasium;  the  other  hour  is  devoted  to  lec- 
tures on  hygiene.  The  lectures  must  be  attended  by  every  member 
of  the  freshman  class,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she  may  be 
excused  from  the  gymnasium  work. 

The  course  for  sophomores  consists  of  two  hours  of  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium,  prescribed  for  all  members  unless  excused  by 
the  Director  of  Physical  Education  or  on  a  physician's  certificate. 

Credit :    One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours— Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen),  M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00,  T.,  Th.. 
10:30-11:30;  Lecture,  F.,  2:00-3:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2   (Sophomores),  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30,  1:00-2:00. 

Voluntary  Class.— T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  ^^^^  ^^^y- 


PHYSICS 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D.,     .....     .     Professor  of  Physics. 

James  Edmund  Ives,  Ph.  D.,     .     .     Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.   D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Assistants  :  Mr.  Evens,  Mr.  Mauchly. 

For  Undergraduates 

2()a.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  mechanics, 
sound,  and  heat,  illustrated  with  lecture  experiments.  First  semes- 
ter, M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.         Professor  More  and  Assistant. 

27b.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  light,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  illustrated  with  lecture  experiments.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Assistant. 

N.  B. — The  above  new  courses  are  designed  for  students  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  only;  they  may  be  elected  in  the  fresh- 
man year.  They  will  present  the  fundamental  laws  and  phenomena 
of  physics,  and  will  be  non-mathematical  in  treatment.  Taken 
with  Courses  2a  and  22b,  Experimental  Physics,  they  satisfy  the 
science  requirement. 

28a.  Advanced  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on 
Mechanics  and  Heat.     First  semester.     Twice  weekly. 

Associate  Professor  Ives. 

29b.  Advanced  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on 
Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9 :30- 
10  :30.  Associate   Professor  Ives. 

Prerequisites  for  Courses  28  and  29  are  Courses  26  and  27, 
and  Mathematics  1. 
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2a.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company General  Physics.    First  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr. and  Assistants. 

Sec.  I,  Th.,   S.,  8:30-11:30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  VI,  W.,  R,  1:00-4:00. 

22b.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company General  Physics.     Second  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Ives,  Dr. and  Assistants. 

Sec.  I,  Th.,   S.,  8:30-11:30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4  :0O. 

Sec.  VI,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00. 

4.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics. — Experiments  in  photom- 
etry, spectrum  analysis,  calibration  of  weights  and  thermometers, 
etc.,  requiring  exact  measurement.  Twice  weekly.  It  may  be  elected 
either  semester.  Associate  Professor  Ives. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

3a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  mechanics.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30, 

Professor  More. 
l§b.     Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  mathematical  laws  of  electricity    and  magnetism.   Sec- 
ond semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  More. 

19a.  Theory  of  Heat. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  heat.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

15b.  Theory  of  Light.— A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathemat- 
ical laws  of  light.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

The  above  courses  may  be  elected  for  a  minor  in  Physics,  the 
following  courses  for  a  major,  in  graduate  work. 

8.  Experimental  Physics.— The  exact  determination  of  some 
of  the  standard  and  classical  experiments.  Credit  given  accord- 
ing to  work  done.  Assistant  Professor  Ives. 

10.  Seminary.— The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  in  phy- 
sical journals.     T.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  More. 

IG.  Physical  Manipulations.— A  series  of  exercises  in  scien- 
tific shop-work.     Shop-work;   soldering  and  metal-working,  screw- 
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cutting  and  elementary  lathe-work.  Glass-work  and  physical  proc- 
esses; glass-blowing,  cutting,  grinding,  polishing,  silvering;  fiber 
suspensions  and  preparations  useful  in  the  laboratory.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Mr.  Evens. 

17a.  Electric  Waves  and  Wireless  Telegraphy. — A  course  of 
lectures  on  the  radiation  emitted  by  electric  and  magnetic  oscil- 
lators, with  applications  to  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  theory  of 
light.    First  semester,  M..,  W..  4 :00-5  M. 

Associate  Professor  Ives. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

20b.  Ionization  and  Radio-activity. — A  course  of  lectures  and 
experimental  demonstrations  on  the  discharge  of  electricity  through 
gases  and  the  properties  of  the  radio-active  substances.  Second 
semester,  twice  weekly.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

For  Graduates  Only 

7.    Lectures  on   Theoretical   Physics. — This   course  is   designed 
to  include  three  years'  work.     In   1910-11  the  lectures  discuss  the 
theory  of  heat  and  generalized  coordinates;  1911-12,  light;  1912-13, 
electricity  and  magnetism.     Twice  weekly.         Professor  More. 
25a.    Theoretical   Mechanics. — See  under  Mathematics   16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 
9.    Research. — Those    electing    this    course    are    supplied-  with 
all  the  apparatus  needed,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Mechanician  is 
at  their  disposal.    Daily. 

Professor  More,  Associate  Professor  Ives, 

and  Assistant  Professor  Allen, 

For  Teachers 

11.  Laboratory  Methods  for  Teachers. — This  course  comprises 
a  set  of  experiments  designed  especially  for  teachers.  The  exer- 
cises will  include  those  which  are  usually  given  in  schools,  and 
also  those  of  a  more  difficult  nature  which  illustrate  the  theoretical 
principles.     S.,  8:30-11:30.  


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Robert  Clarkson  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
William  Hammond  Parker,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Science. 

For  Undergraduates 

la.  Elementary  Political  Science. — An  introductory  study  of 
the  origin,  development,  and  nature  of  the  state,  and  the  principal 
ideals    of   political    action.      Coincidently,   the    organization    of    the 
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federal  government  of  the  United  States  is  presented  in  outline. 
The  primary  aims  of  this  course,  in  connection  with  Course  2b, 
are  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  further  study  of  political  science.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  needs  of  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  law,  journalism,  the  public  service,  or  the  teaching  of  civics. 
Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  per  week.  First  semester.  Section  1,  lec- 
tures. Professor  Brooks,  M.,  W.,  10:30-11:30;  Quiz,  Mr.  Parker 
(for  men  only),  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Section  2,  lectures.  Professor 
Brooks,  M.,  W.,  1:00-2:00;  Quiz,  Mr.  Parker  (for  women  only), 
R,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Brooks,  Mr.   Parker. 

2b.  Government  and  Parties  in  England  and  Continental  Eu- 
rope.— A  study  of  the  framework  of  government  and  the  organi- 
zation, methods,  and  aims  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
constitutional  documents  of  the  countries  stuv^ied  and  to  the  more 
accessible  sources  of  official  information  regarding  them.  Wherever 
possible  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  political  institutions 
and  problems  of  the  countries  studied  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  Designed  as  a  continuation  of  Course  la,  but  may  be  elected 
separately.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  per  week.  Second  semester. 
Section  I,  lectures,  Professor  Brooks,  M.,  W.,  10:30-11:30;  Quiz, 
Mr.  Parker  (for  men  only),  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Section  2,  lectures, 
Professor  Brooks,  M.,  W.,  1:00-2:00;  Quiz,  Mr.  Parker  (for  women 
only),  F.,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Brooks,  Mr.  Parker. 

5.  Elementary  Sociology. — An  introductory  course  designed  to 
present  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  the  prevailing 
types  of  social  organizations,  and  the  larger  problems  connected 
therewith.  During  the  second  semester  the  principal  fields  of  so- 
cial work  which  are  demanding  the  services  of  college  trained  men 
and  women  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated  by  the  methods  of  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  in  Cincinnati  and  neighboring  cities. 
T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Parker. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

4.  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems.— A  study  of  the  or- 
ganization, methods,  and  aims  of  existing  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.  The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed:  Journal- 
ism and  public  opinion,  theory  of  the  party  system,  primary  and 
convention  system,  permanent  party  organization,  the  financing  of 
parties,  elements  of  cohesion  in  parties,  and  the  principal  recent 
aims  pursued  by  political  parties.     T.,  Th.,   10:30-11:30'. 

Professor  Brooks. 

6a.  American  Legislatures  and  Legislative  Methods.— A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  manner  in  which  law-making  bodies— State  and 
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Federal — in  the  United   States  are  organized  and  operated.     First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

6b.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. — An  introductory  course  on 
the  budget  system  and  existing  methods  of  levying  and  collecting 
taxes,  federal,  state  and  local;  the  principles  of  taxation.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

7.  Modern  Sociology. — Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  the 
social  theories  of  Comte,  Mill,  Spencer,  Schaeffle,  Gumplowicz, 
Tarde,  Mackenzie,  Ward,  Giddings  and  others.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  consequences  of  the  theories  of  these  writers 
in  the  field  of  practical  social  reform.     T.,  Th.,  2 :00-3  :'0O. 

Professor  Brooks. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

11a.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  munici- 
pal government  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  England,  and 
the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  reforms  advo- 
cated in  the  latter  country.  Special  financial  and  social  problems 
of  city  life,  such  as  municipal  ownership,  taxation  of  unearned 
increment,  the  drift  of  population  to  urban  centers,  the  housing 
problem,  sanitation,  provision  of  facilities  for  recreation,  the  child 
problem  in  cities,  etc.,  are  also  discussed.  First  semester,  T.,  Th., 
9:30-10:30.  Professor  Brooks. 

12b.  The  Government  of  Cincinnati. — A  somewhat  detailed 
study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  government  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  special  municipal  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  contemporary  development  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  relations  existing  between  its  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Hamilton  County.  Second  semester, 
T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Brooks. 

15.  Modern  Philanthropy. — A  study  of  the  problems  of  charity 
and  penology.  Treatment  of  the  pauper,  feeble-minded,  insane, 
and  of  dependent  children.  Reform  suggestions  regarding  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  classes.  Problems  of  crime.  The 
criminal,  jails,  prisons,  reformatories,  and  preventive  agencies.  Pro- 
posed refcyms.  Readings,  visits  to  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions or  other  field  work,  reports.     M.,  W.,  9:30-10:30. 

Mr.  Parker. 

17.  Selected  Readings,  and  Field  Work. — Designed  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  subjects  consid- 
ered in  the  preceding  courses,  but  may  be  elected  separately  by 
students  who  have  alre.idy  completed  one  full  year's  work  either 
in  the  department  of  Political  and  Social  Science  or  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Economics.     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  bibliography. 
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statistical  presentation,  and  the  preparation  of  reports  in  standard 
form.     F,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Brooks. 

Course  17  is  recommended  for  students  who  have  elected 
Courses  4b,  11a,  12b,  and  15.    Credit,  one  or  two  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

3.  History  of  Political  Ideas. — A  study  of  the  development 
of  political  thought.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  medieval  political 
ideas,  students  being  assigned  collateral  reading  in  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Polybius,  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante,  and  others.  The 
political  philosophers  of  later  date  are  studied  principally  from 
their  writings,  particular  attention  being  given  to  Machiavelli,  Bodin, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill, 
Maine,  and  Seeley.  The  relationship  between  the  systems  of  the 
various  philosophers  and  the  history  of  their  times  will  receive 
special  attention.     M.,  4:00-0:00,  Professor  Brooks. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

19,  Political  Science  Seminary. — A  detailed  study  of  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  France  and  Germany.  Special  topics 
will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and  report  by  members  of  the 
seminary.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  proper  peda- 
gogical presentation  of  these  subjects  in  lecture  or  text-book  form. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required.  M.,  4:00- 
6:00,  Professor  Brooks, 
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BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Professor  of  Psychology, 
ScHACHNE  Isaacs,  A.  B., Assistant  in  Psychology, 

For  Undergraduates 

la.  Introductory  Psychology.— An  analytical  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  with  special  attention  to  accurate  observation  and  de- 
scription. A  general  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  psychology. 
First  semester.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese, 

lb.  Introductory  Psychology.— A  continuation  of  la.  Second 
semester.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
2a,     Experimental  Psychology.— Laboratory  course.    First  sem- 
ester, M.,  W.,  F.,  2  :00-4:30.    Professor  Breese  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

2b,  Experimental  Psychology.— A  continuation  of  2a.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F„  2:00-4:30, 

Professor  Breese  and  Mr,  Isaacs. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates 

3.  Research. — Special  investigation  in  the  psychological  lab- 
oratory.    Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Breese. 

4.  Seminar. — A  critical  study  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  psychology.     Reports  and  discussions.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Breese. 
6a.     Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental  and  statistical 
methods  in  mental  measurements.     Intended  for  advanced  students 
and  teachers  of  experience.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  2:00-3:00. 

Professor  Breese. 
For  Teachers 

5.  Elements  of  Psychology. — A  general  account  of  the  facts 
of  mental  life  and  their  application  to  education.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages. 
Leroy  James  Cook,  A.  M., Instructor  in  French. 

For  Undergraduates 

I.  Elementary  French. — Eraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar 
and  Reader;  Dumas,  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort;  Malot,  Sans 
Famille ;  Labiche,  La  Grammaire ;  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.  Com- 
position based  on  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Reader. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Mr.  Cook. 

Sec.  Ill,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  U  :30-12 :30.    Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

2i.  Intermediate  French. — First  semester,  Fraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Part  II;  Francois,  French  Prose  Composition; 
dictation  and  modern  texts.  Second  semester,  nineteenth  century 
prose  writers,  etc.     Dictation  and  composition. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.     Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Mr.  Cook. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or  its 
equivalent. 

II.  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of 
the  principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Handbook :  Lanson, 
Histoire  de  la  Litterature  franQaise.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10 :30-ll  :30. 

Professor  Ogden. 
Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 
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3.  French  Composition.— Review  of  the  more  difficult  points 
in  French  Grammar  and  Syntax.  Dictation.  Reproduction  of  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  passages  read  by  the  instructor  from  French 
authors.     Conversation.     Original  composition  in  French. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 
With  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Cook. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  2. 

6.  Elementary  Spanish.— Pronunciation,  grammar,  composi- 
tion, and  dictation.  Text-books:  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Gram- 
mar; Moratin,  El  si  de  las  Ninas;  Hills,  Spanish  Tales;  Taboada, 
Cuentos  Alegres;  Umphrey,  Spanish  Composition.  M.,  W.,  F., 
10:30-11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

7.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  De  Ami- 
cis,  Cuore;  Goldoni,  //  vero  amico;  Martuscelli,  Poesie.  M.,  W., 
F.,  11:30- 12 :3i0.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

4.  French  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the 
principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading 
on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Hugo,  Musset,  Gautier,  Le- 
conte  de  Lisle,  etc.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Co'urse  11. 

8.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— Cervantes,  Don  Quijote;  selected  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon.  History  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  age  of  Juan 
II  to  the  Bourbons.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Course  8  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  6. 

10.  Historical  French  Grammar. — A  study  of  the  successive 
changes  the  French  language  has  undergone  in  pronunciation,  in- 
flection and  syntax.  Handbook:  Schwan-Behrens,  Grammaire  de 
I'Ancien  Francois.  .  W..  1:00-3:00.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  10  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

13.  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.— Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Diderot,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Reading  of  selected  works, 
lectures,  reports.  This  course  is  given  wholly  in  French.  T.,  Th., 
9:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  4. 

22.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— Selected 
texts  and  collateral  reading;  composition;  lectures.  The  follow- 
ing representative  works  are  read:  Caballero,  La  familia  de  Al- 
vareda;  Valera,  El  Commendador  Mendoza;  Alarcon,  El  Sombrero 
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de  tres  picos;  Galdos,  Doiia  Perfecta;  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Un  drtima 
ttuevo;  Nunez  de  Arce,  El  Has  de  lena;  Echegaray,  O  locura  6 
santidad;  Espronceda,  Bequer,  Zorilla,  Campoamor,  Poesias  escogi- 
das.    T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Course  22  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  6. 

15.  Dante. — The  Vita  Nuova  (Barbi  edition),  the  Inferno 
(Grandgent  edition),  and  the  Purgatorio.  Lectures,  collateral  read- 
ing and  reports.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30'.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  15  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  7. 

24.  Special  Studies  in  Modern  French  Literature. — Alfred  de 
Vigny;  Alfred  de  Musset.    T.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Course  24  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4  or 
Course  11. 

26.  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mme.  de  Stael ; 
Ste.  Beuve;  Taine;  Modern  Schools.     T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Ogden. 

27.  The  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  semi- 
romantic,  Romantic  Schools,  School  of  Good-sense.    S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Ogden. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

12.  Old  French. — Old  French  phonology  and  inflections ;  ver- 
sification. Lectures,  text  interpretation  and  collateral  reading.  W., 
1:00-3:00.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

14.  Early  Spanish. — Phonology  and  inflections.  El  poema  del 
Cid  and  other  early  monuments  of  Spanish.  History  of  Spanish 
literature  to  Juan  XL     Two  credits.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Course  14  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  8 
or  22. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

19b.  Provencal  Language  and  Literature. — Reading  of  Pro- 
vencal texts,  especially  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Text-books : 
Carl  Appel,  Provensalische  Chrestomatie  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1902)  ; 
Grandgent,  An  outline  of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology  of  Old 
Provengal.     T.,  2 :00-4 :00.  Professor  Ogden. 

17.  Seminary. — The  Development  of  the  Epistolary  Genre.  S., 
8:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

28.  Beginnings  of  the  French  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages. — 
Lectures  and  private  reading.     F.,  2  :00-4 :00. 

Professor  Ogden. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 
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25a.  Phonetics.— A  general  introduction  to  linguistic  science. 
A  systematic  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  followed  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  most  important  sounds  in  modern  languages,  espe- 
cially English,  French  and  German.  A  phonetic  alphabet  will  be 
used,  and  students  will  be  given  practice  in  phonetic  transcription. 
Half  course,  first  semester.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

30.  Course  for  Teachers. — Intermediate  French.— Advanced 
grammar,  composition,  conversation.  One  credit  per  semester  for 
A.  B.    S.,  8:30-9:30.  Mr.  Cook. 

24.  Course  24,  outlined  above,  is  open  to  teachers,  by  permis- 
sion, as  well  as  to  regular  students. 

Teachers  who  are  pursuing  graduate  studies  and  are  qualified 
to  do  advanced  work  in  the  Romance  languages  can  elect  courses 
from  the  above  upon  advice  from  the  head  of  the  department. 


*DRAWING,  MODELING,  AND  CARVING 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati  (orig- 
inally established  as  the  McMicken  School  of  Design  in  1869,  and 
a  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  from  1871  to  1884, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association) 
students  of  the  University  may  elect  courses  in  Drawing,  Model- 
ing, and  Carving  at  the  Art  Academy  in  1911-1912,  and,  upon  pre- 
sentation of  the  proper  certificate  from  the  Director  of  the  School, 
may  receive  credit  in  the  Registrar's  office  for  such  courses  as 
part  of  the  total  number  of  "credits"  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  On  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
at  the  office  of  the  Art  Academy,  the  student  is  admitted  to  the 
several  day  classes  (drawing,  modeling,  and  carving).  For  the 
night  classes  the  fee  is  five  dollars.  In  the  Summer  term  of  ten 
weeks  no  instruction  is  given  at  night.  The  Winter  Term  extends 
from  September  25,  1911,  to  May  25,  1912,  the  Summer  Term  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August. 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered: 

1.  Free-hand  Drawing.— From  objects  and  casts.  Day  classes, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8:45-12:45,  or  M.,  W.,  1:30-4:30,  and  S.,  8:45-12:45. 
Night  classes,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Miss  Young.  Miss  Miller.  Miss  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Nuse. 

Color  work  in  oils,  water  colors,  or  pastels  is  also  taught  in  the 
day  classes,  but  not  at  night. 

*  For  the  teachers'  training  course  in  art,  see  announcement  of  the  College 
for  Teachers. 
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2.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life. — Figure  or  head.  Day 
classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  R,  S.,  8:45-12:45,  and  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  2:00-4:00.    Night  classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Mr.  Duveneck,  Mr.  Meakin,  and  Mr.  Wessel. 
Artistic  Anatomy  is  a  part  of  this  course.     The  night  classes 
draw  the  head  or  figure  from  life. 

3.  Modeling. — From  casts.  Day  classes,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8 :45- 
12:45.     Night  classes,   M.,  W.,  7:15-9:15.  Mr.  Barnhorn. 

4.  Modeling.  Advanced  Course. — From  life.  Day  classes,  M., 
T.;  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  8:45-12:45.  Night  classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F., 
7:15-9:15.  Mr.  Barnhorn. 

5.  Wood  Carving.— M.,  W.,  F.,  12:30-4:30,  and  S.,  8:45-12:45. 

Mr.  Fry. 

6.  Decorative  Design. — The  principles  of  design,  preparation 
of  decorative  motives,  and  their  application  to  metals,  enamels, 
leather,  porcelain,  etc.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  1 :30-4 :30.         Miss  Riis. 

From  the  courses  above  offered  a  student  may  elect  not  more 
than  six  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Not  more  than  twelve  hours 
of  work  in  the  Art  Academy  will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


*EXTERNAL  COURSES 
ENGLISH 

139.  The  Modern  Drama. — A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of 
tj^pical  plays  by  Ibsen,  Hauptmanri,  Sudermann,  Maeterlinck,  Ros- 
tand, Echegaray,  D'Annunzio,  Wilde,  Pinero,  Jones,  Shaw,  and  other 
contemporary  dramatists.     M.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  University  School. 

Professor  Chandler. 

140.  Victorian  Poets. — Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Swmburne,  the  Rossettis,  Kipling,  and  others.  W.,  4:00- 
5  :00,  at  the  Avondale  School.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

144.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Story-Telling,  and  Litera- 
ture for  Children. — Th.,  4 :00^5  :00,  at  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  6  Linton  street,  Vernonville. 

Miss  Josephine  P.  Simrall. 

No  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  Course  144. 

GEOGRAPHY 

143.  Geography  of  the  United  States. — Lectures  (generally  il- 
lustrated)   on  the  several  physical  provinces  of  the  United   States, 


*  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  faculty,  no  academic  credit  will  be 
given  for  External  Courses  after  the  year  1911-12. 
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their  natural  boundaries,  physical  histories,  topographies,  soils, 
climates,  and  human  relations.  T.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  Sherman 
School,   Eighth  near  Mound  street.  Professor  Fenneman. 

HISTORY 

142.  History  of  Germany.— This  course  will  trace  the  history 
of  the  German  lands  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Its  purpose  is  to  gather  up  and  arrange  material,  much  of  which 
is  only  touched  upon  in  the  earlier  courses  given  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  Ancient  Germans,  the  Medieval  Empire,  the  Rise  of 
Prussia,  the  Napoleonic  influence  upon  Germany,  the  Struggle  for 
German  Leadership,  the  Problems  of  the  present  German  Empire, 
are  among  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  Henderson:  A  Short  His- 
tory of  Germany  (Macmillan,  1906)  is  recommended  for  parallel 
reading.    M.,  7  :S(>-8 :30  p.  m.,  at  the  Walnut  Hills  Branch  Library. 

Professor  Whitcomb. 

PHILOSOPHY 

145.  Ethics  and  Political  Philosophy. — This  course  is  an  out- 
line of  normal  and  political  philosophy  based  on  the  laws  of  evo- 
lution. It  is  introductory,  but  will  discuss  ethical  and  political 
theories  and  the  elements  of  our  present  moral  order  with  a  view 
to  estimating  them  critically.  A  positive  and  workable  theory  of 
the  ethico-political  life  will  be  our  aim.  Dewey  and  Tufts:  Ethics 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  is  specially  recommended  for  parallel  read- 
ing.   T.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  Clifton  School.        Professor  Tawney. 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  organized  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Arch  I.  Carson,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

University. 
Frank  Benjamin  Dyer,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Cincin- 
nati Schools. 
Emil  Pollak Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Frank  Benjamin  Dyer,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Cin- 
cinnati Schools. 
William  Paxton  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
John  William  Hall,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

Burtis  Burr  Breese,   Ph.  D Professor  of  Psychology. 

Nevin   Melancthon    Fenneman,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Geology 

and  Geography. 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.   D Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Harris   Miller  Benedict,  A.  M Professor  of  Botany. 

*IsAAC  JosLiN  Cox,  Ph.  D.     .     .     .    Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
*Frank  Washington  Ballou,  A.  M.,  Assistant   Professor  of  the 

History  and  Principles  of  Education. 
Alice  Cynthia   King,  A.  M.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 

Education. 
J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Weber,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M Instructor  in  Botany. 

Henry  Noble  Sherwood,  A.  M., Instructor  in  History. 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following  persons 
connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools : 

Walter    H.    Aiken Music. 

William   H.  Vogel Art  and  Hand  Work. 

Carl  Ziegler,  M.  D Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. 

A.  H.  Steadman Penmanship. 


*  Absent  on  leave,   1911-12, 
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H.  H.  FiCK German. 

Mary     Elizabeth     Hyde p^^^ 

William  P.  Teal ^rt 

Jeannette  Swing Art 

The  technical  instruction  and  training  in  kindergarten  courses 
is  given  by  the  following  persons  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Kindergarten  Training  School : 

Lillian  H.  Stone Principal, 

Julia   S.   Bothwell Supervisor. 

Grace   Anna    Fry Supervisor. 

Frances  M.  Hollingshead,  M.  D Hygiene. 

Mrs.  Clara  Zumstein  Moore Physical  Training. 

John    Jerome    Thompson Art. 

Josephine  Simrall Instructor. 

At  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati : 
Elizabeth    Kellogg History    of    Art. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University.  It  is  organized  under  the  joint  management  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  primarily  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  University  auspices,  in 
close  touch  with  a  cosmopolitan  public  school  system  which  serves 
as  a  working  laboratory  for  teachers  and  students  of  education. 
Affiliated  with  the  college  are  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School,  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools. 

GENET^AL  REGULATIONS 
The  conditions  governing  admission,  graduation,  prerequisites, 
privileges,  etc.,  vary  with  the  different  professional  programs  offered, 
and  are  best  indicated  in  connection  therewith,  as  follows: 

PROGRAM  L  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools. 

Admission.— This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  being  compelled 
to  carry  more  than  three  hours'  work  per  semester  in  addition  to 
the  courses  in  education  indicated  below. 

Prerequisite  Courses.— Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses,  and 
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as  suitable  prerequisites  to  the  courses  in  education,  the  equivalent 
of  the  following: 

Psychology,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 

Ethics,  three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year. 

Physiography,  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 

American  history,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Those  who  have  had   a  year's   study  in   American   history   in 
high  school  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  in  this   subject. 

Courses  Required. — 

Education   1    6  credits. 

Education  2  6 

Laboratory  work  (30  hours'  practice  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  Education  2)  ...  .2       " 

Education  4   2       " 

Elected  from  the  following  8       " 

Education  14 4  credits. 

Education  16 2       " 

Education  20 2       " 

Education  22 2 

Total    24   credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Seniors  who  complete  the  above 
courses  in  education  may  count  the  same  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  receive  a  Teacher's 
Diploma  from  the  College  for  Teachers.  This  diploma  entitles 
the  graduate  to  a  place  on  the  preferred  list  of  those  who  are 
eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  without  exam- 
ination except  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  after  two 
months  of  successful  practice  teaching. 

Graduate  students,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  Teacher's  Di- 
ploma, will  be  given  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  required  practice 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  during  this  year  of  study,  so  that 
they  may  become  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  local  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  also  be  permitted,  by  doing  sat- 
isfactory pieces  of  independent  work  in  connection  with  the  courses 
in  Education  1  and  Education  2,  to  count  either  or  both  of  these 
courses  toward  the  A.  M.  degree  in  the  Graduate  School.  They 
will  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  register  in  other  courses  in 
the  University  without  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Teachers,  and  in  no  case  will  they  be  permitted  to  choose 
work  in  any  other  department  of  the  University  in  excess  of  three 
hours  per  semester. 

All  students  pursuing  this  program  have  the  further  privilege 
of  taking  the  brief  courses  in  special  subjects  given  by  supervisors 
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of  the  city  schools  on  Saturday  mornings  (Education  32,  34,  36 
and  38),  in  lieu  of  passing  examinations  in  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects. 

PROGRAM  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in  secondary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  only  to  graduates,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  head  or  heads  of  the  University 
departments  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  advanced  study; 
it  may  be  taken  in  a  single  year.  Students  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  well  qualified,  personally  and  otherwise,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  this  program  and  to  become  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  Such  students  must  be  willing  to  give  two  full 
high  school  sessions  per  week  throughout  the  year  (Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays)  as  assistants  in  high  school  departments  in  which  they 
are  preparing  to  teach.  Before  registration  a  student  must  also 
be  accepted  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  head  of 
the  high  school  department  in  which  apprenticeship  is  to  be  served; 
and  in  no  case  while  pursuing  this  program  will  a  student  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  more  than  the  maximum  of  hours  indicated  be- 
low. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Psychology  and  Ethics,  as  indicated 
in  Program  I. 

Courses  Required. — 

Education  1,  as  indicated  in  Program  1 6  credits. 

Education  3    4 

Practical    Work    2       " 

Graduate  work  in  not  more  than  two  sub- 
jects which  the  student  is  best  qualified 
to  teach  12 

Total   24  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges.— Completion  of  this  program  does 
not  entail  any  privilege  as  to  preference  in  appointment  to  positions 
as  teachers  in  the  local  high  schools,  as  is  the  case  with  the  com- 
pletion of  Program  I  in  relation  to  the  local  elementary  schools. 
Nor,  under  the  law  of  this  state,  can  it  exempt  the  graduate  from 
an  examination  for  a  teacher's  high  school  certificate,  as  Program 
I  exempts  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  elementary  certificate  from 
examination,  except  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

This  program,  however,  with  the  provision  which  it  makes 
for  practical  touch  with  high  school  work,  will  entitle  graduates 
who  complete  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  favorable  consider- 
ation for  positions  in  accredited  schools  of  the  University  and  in 
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high  schools  generally,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  upon  the  University  for  teachers  of  this  class 
that  this  program  is  primarily  intended. 

Preference  in  appointment  to  positions  in  the  local  high  schools 
is  given  to  college  graduates  who  have  had  successful  experience 
as  regular  teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  who  have 
achieved  high  rank  as  students  in  subjects  which  they  wish  to  teach, 
who  have  made  a  professional  study  of  the  principles  and  problems 
of  secondary  education,  and  who  obtain  satisfactory  marks  in  the 
high  school  examination  conducted  by  the  local  Board  of  Examiners. 
College  graduates  teaching  in  local  elementary  schools  who  as- 
pire to  appointment  in  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  should  pur- 
sue advanced  courses  in  subjects  which  they  wish  to  teach  and 
take  Education  3.  Provision  for  doing  this  will  be  arranged  at 
hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  class  room  duties. 

PROGRAM  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in  kindergartens. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  have  not  less  than  ninety  credits  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  including  all  required  courses  in  that  college,  and 
the  prerequisite  courses  indicated  below.  Both  seniors  and  grad- 
uates may  be  permitted  to  carry  Biology  36  or  37,  but  with  this 
exception  students  shall  give  their  time  undividedly  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — 
Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 
Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 
Education  1. 

Biology  36  and  37.     Students   who  have   elected  Zoo- 
logy in  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirement  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  omit  Biology  30;  those 
who  have  elected  Botany  may  omit  Biology  37. 
Courses    Required. — See    list    under    Kindergarten    Training, 
page  149. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Graduates  who  have  completed 
the  above  program  in  a  satisfactory  manner  may  count  the  same 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  conferred 
by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  for  Teachers 
jointly,  and  receive  diplomas  from  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School  certifying  that  they  are  qualified  to  be  directors 
in  kindergartens.  They  will  also  be  eligible  to  appointment  in  the 
local  public  kindergartens  without  examination  except  in  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Kindergartening, 
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PROGRAM  IV.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
as  teachers  of  German   in  elementary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  toward  which  this  pro- 
gram will  count  to  the  extent  of  twenty  credits. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  previous  college  courses, 
and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  courses  in  education,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  following: 

Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school,  the 

equivalent  of  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in  high 
school,  the  equivalent  of  German  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10 
or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in  high 
school,  the  equivalent  of  German  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  20. 
In  no  case  will  students  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  this  pro- 
gram without  the  ability  to  speak  the  German  language  readily  and 
fluently. 

Courses  Required. — 

Education     1    6  credits. 

Education     2   6 

Education     4   2 

Education  30,  with  fifteen  hours'  practice  per 
semester    4 

Total  18  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges.— The  same  as  in  Program  I,  with 
the  following  modifications : 

The  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  other  work  to  be  carried 
by  students  does  not  apply  to  those  pursuing  this  program.  They 
shall,  however,  submit  their  cards  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  for  his  approval  before  registration.  They  should  also 
arrange,  if  possible,  to  take  the  courses  given  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings by  the  Supervisors  of  Drawing  and  Music  in  lieu  of  exam- 
inations in  these  subjects. 

PROGRAM  V.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  instructors 
in  education,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  or  administrators  m 
educational  positions  requiring  experience  and  advanced  study. 
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For  meeting  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  appropriate 
opportunity  is  given  in  advanced  courses  in  education,  including 
seminar  work,  and  such  courses  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling 
requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  conferred  by  the  Graduate 
School.  For  further  information  see  statements  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  various  courses. 

PROGRAM  VI.     For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  teachers 
or  supervisors  of  art. 
See  pages  151-154. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the  week 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done 
in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  a  Circular  of  Information  has  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  method  of  appointment,  salaries,  and  character 
of  the  examination  for  teachers  who  are  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  copy  of  this  circular  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  Dean 
of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 

The  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services,  without  charge, 
to  students  seeking  appointment  to  educational  positions  for  which 
they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Dean  of  the  College  as  Chair- 
man is  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  familiar 
with  the  student's  work,  and  students  who  are  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment and  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
this  committee  are  invited  to  register  at  the  office  of  the  Dean, 
on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  is  the  list  of  courses  offered  for  the  year  1911- 
12.  Certain  of  these  courses  are  required  of  candidates  for  the 
first  or  preferred  list  of   persons    eligible  to   appointment   in   the 
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Cincinnati  schools.  Others  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  ad- 
vanced students  of  education,  as  well  as  of  teachers  of  experience. 
Courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of  the  various  pro- 
fessional programs  for  teachers  are  also  included  in  this  announce- 
ment, but  with  this  exception  only  those  which  are  primarily  pro- 
fessional in  character  will  be  found  here.  All  courses  given  in 
the  University,  many  of  which  are  semi-professional  in  character, 
are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  in  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers. (See  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.) 


EDUCATION 

Education  1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — Lectures, 
required  reading,  and  discussions.  Beginning  with  primitive  so- 
ciety, this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of  education 
as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been  most  instrumental 
in  shaping  current  tendencies.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduates. 
When  pursued  by  a  graduate  student  this  course  may  be  counted 
for  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree  provided  the  student  does  a 
satisfactory  piece  of  independent  work  and  embodies  the  results 
of  the  same  in  an  acceptable  written  thesis.  A  graduate  student 
wishing  to  so  count  this  course  must  declare  his  or  her  intention 
to  this  effect  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  course  is  also  a 
prerequisite  for  students  pursuing  Program  III,  and  as  such  may 
be  taken  during  the  junior  year.  (See  page  140.)  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11  :aO.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.— Lectures, 
discussions,  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Development 
of  the  principles  of  method  of  the  recitation  and  their  application 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  subjects 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  class  work  and  fifteen 
hours  of  practice  per  semester.  Hours  for  practice  work  must  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor  before  registration.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduates.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  those  indicated  un- 
der Course  1,  when  taken  by  a  graduate  student,  this  course  may 
count  toward  a  graduate  degree  to  the  extent  of  six  credits.  M., 
W.,  R,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.—The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consider  the  principles  of 
secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  those  derived  from 
the  psychology  of  adolescence.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will 
be  devoted  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems  of  high 
school    organization,    with    special    reference   to    courses    of   study, 
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relative  value  of  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction.  Open  to 
graduates  and  teachers,  who  contemplate  appointment  to  high  school 
positions.  For  the  conditions  under  which  graduate  students  may- 
enter  the  course  see  Program  II,  p.  139.    S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  4.  School  Economy. — Lectures,  discussions,  and  re- 
quired readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems  as  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic  condi- 
tions, discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests.  Open  to  seniors  and 
graduates.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  for  the  higher  degrees, 
R,  11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  6.  General  Method. — This  course  is  similar  to  Edu- 
cation 2  and  is  intended  especially  for  appointees  to  positions  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  who  have  not  had  a  course  in 
this  subject.  S.,  9:30-10:30.  This  course  may  count  as  graduate 
work  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  indicated  in  connection 
with  statement  on  Education  1.  One  section  in  this  course  will 
be  given  at  8 :30  in  case  the  number  registered  for  it  requires  a 
division  of  the  class.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  7.  Seminar, — Investigations  and  reports  on  special 
problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uates, but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience,    W.,  4 :00-6 :00'. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  9.  Statistical  Study  of  Educational  Questions. — 
Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience.     M,,  4 :00-6 :00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  12.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting 
to  be  arranged.  For  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  and 
others  properly  qualified  who  wish  to  prepare  for  supervisory  po- 
sitions,   W,,  4 :00-6  :00.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  13,  History  of  Modern  Education. — This  course  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  and  of  those  in  the  Course  for  Teachers 
of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  First  semester,  M., 
W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  14.  The  Teaching  of  English. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  the  se- 
lection and  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of 
treatment  in  the  grades  of  the  following  subjects:  reading,  spell- 
ing, literature,  composition,  and  grammar.  Open  to  seniors  and 
graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  M.,  W., 
8 :30-9  :30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 
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Education  16.  The  Teaching  of  History.— Lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the  field 
of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  schools.  Gathering 
material  for  lesson  plans,  its  arrangement  for  presentation,  the 
consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and  the  method  of  overcom- 
ing the  same  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  F., 
8  :30-9 :30.  Miss  Weber. 

Education  20.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.— Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  will  aim  to  work 
up  portions  of  material  for  presentation  in  the  various  grades 
according  to  the  course  of  study,  with  devices  and  methods  for 
their  use.  The  principles  underlying  the  above  will  be  developed. 
Open  to  seniors  and  graduates ;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  21.  School-Room  Activities. — This  work  will  con- 
sist in  the  preparation  for  and  discussion  of  hand  work,  con- 
structive work,  illustrative  work  (blackboard  and  paper,  clay,  paste, 
etc.,  and  games).  For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades.  S.,  9:30- 
10 :30.  Miss  Weber. 

Education  22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  col- 
lection of  suitable  material  for  teaching  geography  in  the  grades 
and  with  the  organization  and  method  of  presentation  of  this  ma- 
terial. Open  to  seniors  and  graduates ;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  23.  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic— Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic.  First  semester,  S., 
8  :30-9  :30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  24.  The  Teaching  of  English.— This  course  will 
discuss  the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  schools.     Second  semester,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  28b.  Primary  Teaching.— This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens  with 
the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary  grades, 
with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Open  to  seniors  in  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School.  Second  semester,  M., 
2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Education  30.  The  Teaching  of  German.— This  course  consists 
of  instruction,  observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  is  intended 
especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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For  the  conditions  under  which  students  may  enter  this  course  see 
Program  IV,  p.  141.  Fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  M., 
9:30-10:30.  Supervisor  Fick. 

Education  32.  The  Teaching  of  Art  and  Hand  Work.— The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  those  intending  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  with  the  art  and  hand  work  pursued  in  the 
elementary  grades  at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them 
the  best  methods  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course 
will  embrace  work  in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and 
painting  from  plant  life  and  animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life ; 
analysis  of  color  and  design;  and  picture  study  both  from  the 
art  side  and  its  use  in  connection  with  language  work.  This 
course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  First 
semester,  S.,  8:30-11:30,  for  twelve  weeks.  Given  at  Hughes  High 
School.  Supervisor  Vogel. 

Education  34.  The  Teaching  of  Music. — The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  or  are  at  present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive training  in  the  matter  and  method  of  school  music.  The 
system  followed  will  be  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This 
course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  Second 
semester,  S.,  8:30-9:30.     Given  at  Hughes  High  School. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Education  36.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  and  Hy- 
giene.— This  course  is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  will  not  be  considered  sufficient  preparation  to 
qualify  as  a  special  teacher.  The  course  will  include  theory  and 
practice  of  physical  exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the  school-room 
and  play-ground,  school  sanitation,  and  methods  of  teaching  phy- 
siology and  hygiene  in  the  grades.  Second  semester,  S.,  10:30-11:30. 
Given  at  Hughes  High  School.  Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Education  38.  The  Teaching  of  Penmanship. — This  course 
will  present  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  penmanship 
taught  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  examina- 
tion in  this  subject.  Given  at  Hughes  High  School.  Second 
semester,  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Supervisor  Steadman. 

CONFERENCES 

During  the  year  weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by  in- 
structors in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  co-operation  with  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  public  schools,  at  hours  and  places  to  be 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Credit  will  be 
given  at  the  University  for  work  done  in  these  conferences,  and 
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teachers  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  conductors  will  re- 
ceive credit  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  toward  fulfilling 
conditions  entitling  them  to  promotional  salaries. 

The  enrollment  in  these  conferences  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five.  The  work  will  consist:  (1)  of  teaching  lessons 
by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  conductors;  (2)  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  type  lessons;  (3)  of  written  criticisms.  Pre- 
sentation of  type  lessons  and  discussion  of  these  in  alternate 
weeks.  The  work  for  principals  will  bear  strongly  on  their  work 
in  supervision  of  instruction  and  in  teachers'  meetings.  To  this 
end  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  take  full  charge  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  teach  a 
type  lesson  for  discussion. 


GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

1.  An  introductory  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic  geol- 
ogy, origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms,  atmosphere 
and  ocean,  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  physiography  of  the 
United  States.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  R,  8:30-9:30;  Laboratory,  T., 
Th.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Fenneman,  Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  education  as  out- 
lined in  the  professional  program  for  elementary  teachers  on  p.  137. 
It  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  junior  year  by  those  students 
who  expect  to  enter  upon  this  program  during  the  senior  year. 
It  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year  by  those  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers.— Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  physiographic,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  S.,  8 :30- 
9:3'0;  recitations  and  laboratory,  9:30-12:00. 

Professor  Fenneman. 


HISTORY 


The  following  course  in  history  is  prerequisite  to  the  study 
of  education  as  outlined  in  the  professional  program  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  on  p.  137  for  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  year's 
course  in  American  history  in  high  school.  Those  students  who 
wish  to  complete  this  program  during  the  senior  year  should  take 
this  course  in  history  not  later  than  the  junior  year.     If  the  stu- 
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dent  wishes  to  defer  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  till  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  this  course  may  be 
taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year. 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

History  15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This 
course,  while  open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who 
have  not  had  American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for  those 
who  contemplate  taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  The 
work  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  is  based  largely  upon  a  text-book,  supplemented  by 
regular  reports  and  occasional  lectures.  M.,  W.,  F,,  8 :30-9 :30. 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

PHILOSOPHY 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  see  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

Philosophy  5b.  Ethics. — This  is  an  introductory  study  of  the 
moral  ideas  and  institutions  of  man,  with  some  reference  to  the 
relation  between  morality  on  the  one  side  and  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical sanctions  on  the  other.  It  begins  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  morality  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  includes 
some  account  of  the  moral  problem  of  our  present  society.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  professional  pro- 
grams, I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  outlined  on  pp.  137-141.  It  should  be  taken 
in  the  junior  year  by  those  who  pursue  a  professional  program 
during  the  senior  year.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  senior  year  by 
those  who  expect  to  pursue  a  professional  program  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Philosophy  11.  Educational  Philosophy. — An  historical,  criti- 
cal, and  constructive  discussion  of  relations  between  certain  typical 
philosophical  tendencies  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

For  Teachers. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


For  a  complete  list  of  all  courses  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Psychology  la.  Introductory  Psychology. — An  analytical  study 
of  mental  phenomena,  with  special  reference  to  accurate  observa- 
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tion    and   description.     A   general   account    of   the    subject   matter 
of  psychology.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30'. 

Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  lb.  Introductory  Psychology.— A  continuation  of 
la.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  11 :30-12  :30. 

Professor  Breese. 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  the  study 
of  education,  as  indicated  in  professional  programs  for  teachers 
outlined  on  pp.  137-141.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  one  of  these 
programs  should  take  these  courses  in  psychology  not  later  than 
the  junior  year.  Those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  teacher's  di- 
ploma after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  «nay  take 
these   prerequisite   courses   in   psychology   during   the   senior  year. 

Psychology  6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental 
and  statistical  methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for 
advanced  students  and  teachers  of  experience.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,  R,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  5.  Genetic  Psychology. — A  general  account  of  the 
facts  of  mental  life  and  their  application  to  education.  S.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

For  Teachers. 

Psychology  7b.  Elements  of  Psychology.— Open  to  students  of 
the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  to  those  in  the 
Course  for  Teachers  of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Breese. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  following  courses  in  Kindergarten  Training,  not  given  at 
the  University,  may  be  taken  at  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School.  The  school  is  located  at  No.  6  Linton  street,  Ver- 
nonville.  Registration  day,  Tuesday,  September  19,  1911.  Work 
began  on  Wednesday,   September  20. 

For  conditions  governing  college  students  who  are  fitting  pri- 
marily for  positions  in  kindergartens,  see  Program  III,  page  140. 

The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  issues  a  special 
announcement  giving  full  information,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Registrar  at  the  above  address. 

COURSES 

Kgtn.  1.  Gifts.— This  course  has  for  its  aim  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of 
typical  and  original  plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study 
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of  Froebel's  underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  Th., 
9:00-11:00.  Second  semester,  two  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Three 
credits.  Miss  Stone. 

Kgtn.  2.  Handwork. — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and 
new  occupations  with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of 
simple  courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  T.,  10:00-12:00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  T.,  10:00- 
12 :0'0.    Four  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  3.  Rhythms,  Songs,  and  Games. — Juniors  and  seniors. 
T.,  3:00-4:00,  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits.      Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  is  in- 
tended to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  student, 
as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instrumen- 
talities. 

Kgtn.  4.  Theory. — This  course  includes  an  introductory  study 
of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song,  and  game 
in  kindergarten  teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's  writings, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws  which  form 
the  foundation  for  child  development  and  personal  culture.  Juniors, 
one  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors,  two  hours,  throughout 
the  year.     Six  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  5.  Stories. — This  course  includes  lectures,  discussions, 
and  reference  work  concerning  the  literature  of  childhood,  to- 
gether with  regular  practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.  Juniors  and 
seniors.     Throughout  the  year;  hour  to  be  arranged.     One  credit. 

Miss  Simrall. 

Kgtn.  6.  Program  Construction. — A  critical  resume  of  every 
division  of  kindergarten  work  and  the  educational  principles  in- 
volved. The  careful  planning  of  programs  for  definite  periods  of 
time  and  for  meeting  different  conditions.  Seniors.  W.,  2:00-4:00. 
Four  credits.  Miss  Bojthwell. 

Kgtn.  7.  Observation. — Carefully  supervised  observation  of 
the  entire  morning's  work  in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  activities  and  the  educational  principles  in- 
volved. Juniors.  First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Two 
credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  8.  Practice  Teaching. — A  minimum  of  one-half  year 
(days  to  conform  to  the  public  school  calendar)  in  private,  mis- 
sion, or  public  school  kindergartens,  under  at  least  two  directors. 
Opportunity  for  increasing  responsibility  under  careful  supervi- 
sion.    Additional   practice    may   be    required    to    demonstrate    the 
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student's   ability  to   satisfactorily   conduct   every  phase  of  kinder- 
garten work.    Juniors  and  seniors.     Ten  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 
Kgtn.  9.  Organization  of  Mothers'  Meetings.— A  series  of 
lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  the  gen- 
eral purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers'  meetings.  Short  talks 
suitable  for  different  occasions  are  prepared  and  given  by  the  stu- 
dents. Seniors.  Second  semester.  Two  hours,  to  be  arranged. 
Two  credits.  Miss  Laws  and  Miss  Stone. 

Kgtn.  10.  Art.— Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work 
in  ink  and  water  color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  kindergarten- 
decoration,  pictures,  and  children's  work.  Seniors.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    One  credit.  Mr.  John  J.  Thompson. 

Kgtn.  11.  Music. — Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music, 
the  child's  voice,  rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  At- 
tention to  instrumental  music  with  each  student.  Juniors  and 
seniors.     Second  semester,  T.,  1 :30-2  :30.    One  credit. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Kgtn.  12.    A.    Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

B.     Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as  are 
essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and  seniors. 
Throughout  the  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.     One  credit  each  year. 

Kgtn.  13.  Directors'  Conference. — Lectures,  discussions,  sug- 
gestions in  program  work. 

Occasionally  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists  in 
education  from  other  cities.     M.,  2:00-4:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Bothwell. 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ART 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
as  teachers  of  art  or  supervisors  of  art  instruction  in  public  or 
private  schools. 

Admission  presupposes  (a)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
approved  curriculum  in  a  secondary  school,  and  (b)  an  amount 
of  work  in  art  of  approved  quality  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  two  years  of  study  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.     It  is 
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understood,  however,  that  all  students  are  admitted  upon  a  month's 
probation  during  which  they  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  capability  in  art  and  show  that  they  are  o,therwise 
qualified  to  pursue  the  course. 

The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  during  which  the  student's 
time  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  professional  program 
of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  studies  in  art  at  the  Art  Acad- 
emy of  Cincinnati.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  leads 
to,  graduation  and  a  diploma  certifying  that  the  holder  is  quali- 
fied to  teach  art  or  supervise  art  instruction  in  public  or  private 
elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools. 

To  students  seeking  a  teacher's  training  course  in  art,  Cin- 
cinnati offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  Art  Academy  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  school  for  the  training  of  artists.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  containing  large  collections  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  applied  arts.  Each  month, 
also,  special  exhibits  of  contemporary  interest  are  arranged.  The 
reference  library  of  the  Museum,  relating  especially  to  art,  the 
Public  Library,  and  the  University  Library  are  also  avaliable.  In 
the  University  various  lectures  are  open  to  students.  For  studies 
in  natural  history  students  have  access  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gar- 
den. Among  the  local  art  industries  the  Rookwood  Pottery  is  of 
especial  interest. 

The  work  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the 
regular  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Cincinnati.  This 
phase  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  conducted  under  the  ideal  con- 
ditions necessary  to  give  the  student  a  truly  professional  prep- 
aration. In  connection  with  this  practice  are  wrought  out  lesson- 
plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  the  various  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  a 
well  graded  course  of  study  based  upon  modern  educational  prin- 
ciples. In  this  way  the  ability  of  students  to  organize  a  progres- 
sive course  in  art  instruction  is  thoroughly  tested. 

For  fees  in  the  course  for  teachers  of  art  see  p.  49. 


COURSES 

The  following  courses  of  instruction,  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  are  given  at  Hughes  High  School. 

First  year  students  will  take  Courses  2,  3,  4,  and  5  or  9.  They 
will  spend  the  forenoon  of  each  week-day,  excepting  Saturday,  in 
work  at  the  Art  Academy.     They  will  also  take  Education  13,  the 
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first   semester,    and    Psychology    7b,    the    second    semester,    at    the 
University.     (See  pp.  144,  149.) 

Second  year  students  will  take  Courses  1,  6,  7,  8,  and  5  or  9. 
On  forenoons  and  afternoons,  when  not  occupied  with  these  courses 
they  will  continue  work  at  the  Art  Academy.  At  the  University 
they  will  take  Education  6.     (See  p.  144.) 

Art  1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art. — Principles 
upon  which  art  teaching  is  based.  The  function  of  art  in  gen- 
eral education.  Consideration  of  courses  of  study.  Making  of 
lesson  plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Principles  of  criticism.  Discussion  of  methods  and  de- 
vices.   F.,  1 :00-3 :00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  2.  Water  Colors  and  Crayons. — Landscape,  nature  products, 
pose  and  still  life.  Practice  in  arrangement  of  still  life  studies  for 
the  sake  of  good  composition  and  harmony  of  color.    Tu.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Miss  Hyde. 

Art  3.  Art  Design  and  Applications. — Study  of  the  principles 
of  balance,  rhythm  and  harmony,  in  line,  dark  and  light,  and  color. 
Fitness  of  design  in  form,  tone  and  color,  in  relation  to  various 
applications.  Design  applied  to  embroidery,  stenciling,  weaving, 
basketry,  metal  and  leather  work.    W.,  1:00-3:00.         Mr.  Teal. 

Art  4.  Art  Construction  and  Clay  Work. — Paper  and  card- 
board construction.  Weaving,  stenciling,  book  binding,  block  print- 
ing, metal  and  leather  work,  basketry,  pottery,  and  knife  work. 
Th.,  1:00-3:00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  5.  Pictorial  Composition.— Critical  study  of  landscape 
composition  in  black  and  white,  in  tones  of  middle  gray,  and  in 
color.  Figure  compositions  in  color.  Illustrated  talks  on  the  old 
masters  and  comparisons  of  their  work  with  modern  art.  Instruc- 
tion in  blackboard  illustration  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
regular  subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Given  m 
alternate  years.    Omitted  in  1911-12.    M.,  1 :30-4:00.       Mr.  Teal. 

Art  6.  Design  and  Classic  Ornament.— An  advanced  study 
of  questions  taken  up  in  Art  3.  Study  of  historic  ornament.  Adap- 
tation of  nature  forms  in  design.  Influence  of  materials  on  design. 
Theory  of  color.  Designing  of  interiors  with  the  study  of  original 
color  schemes.    W.,  1 :30-4  :00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  7.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.— Two  half-days 
per  week  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under 
critical    supervision.     Webster   Public    School   on    Th.,   8:30-12:00, 
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Miss  Swing,  critic.  Hughes  High  School,  forenoons.  Miss  Hyde, 
critic. 

Art  8.  History  of  Art. — A  study  and  amplification  of  Rei- 
nach's  Apollo  with  the  aid  of  photographs  and  plates  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Museum  Library.  Students  required  to  make  notes, 
outlines,  and  chronological  tables.  Instruction  and  practice  as  guides 
of  visitors  to  the  Art  Museum.  At  the  Art  Museum.   Tu.,  2 :00-4  :00. 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Art  9.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Use  and  care  of  materials  and 
instruments.  Simple  geometric  problems.  Lettering.  Scale  draw- 
ing. Isometric  and  orthographic  projections.  Intersections.  Ma- 
chine drawings.  House  plans  and  elevations.  Tracing  and  blue 
printing.    Given  in  alternate  years  in  place  of  Art  5.    M.,  1 :30-4 :00. 

Supervisor  Vogel. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 

and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Civics. 

Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,    .    .    Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Max   Poll,   Ph.,   D.,     .     .     Professor   of  the   Germanic  Languages. 

Merrick   V/hitcomb,    Ph.    D., Professor   of   History. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of 
the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D.,  William  Thoms  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

John  Theodore  Faig,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Nevin    Melancthon    Fenneman,    Ph.,    D.,    Professor   of   Geology 

and  Geography. 

Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Robert  Clarkson  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and 
Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 

Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Curtis  C.  Myers,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Co-ordination. 

Alexander  Massey  Wilson,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

, Professor  of  Zoology. 

George  Morey  Miller,  A.  M.,    .    Associate  Professor  of  English. 

James  Edmund  Ives,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Harry    Shipley   Fry,   Ph.   D.,   Associate   Professor  of   Chemistry. 

Alexander  Lewis  Jenkins,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Fred  Eugene  Ayers,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

♦Claude   M.   Lotspeich,   Ph.   D.,   Assistant   Professor  of   German. 

Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages. 

John  Jermain   Porter,  A.   B.,   Assistant   Professor  of   Metallurgy. 

*Absent  on  leave,   1911-12. 
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Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Henry   Max   Goettsch,   Ph.   D.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Industrial 

Chemistry. 
Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking  and  English. 
Clarence  Raymond  Wylie,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Electrical 

Engineering. 
J,  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Louis  Brand,  A.  M.,.  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics*. 
Richard    C.    Tolman,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Physical 

Chemistry. 

Alfred   Brodbeck, Director   of    Physical   Education. 

Joseph   Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Robert   Garfield  Brown,    M.    E.,    Instructor    in    Mechanical    En- 
gineering. 

Clyde  William   Park,  A.   M., Instructor  in   English. 

James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,  .  Instructor  in  English  History. 
Joseph  Eugene  Root,  B.  S.,  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
James  Rolf  Trimble,  A.  B.,  .  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Otto  Charles  von  Schlichten,  A.   B.,  Instructor  in  German  and 

Assistant  in  Geology. 
Harold  W.  T.  Collins,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Other  Appointments  for  the  Academic  Year  1911-12 

Charles   Hecker,   Ch.    E., Assistant   in   Chemistry. 

Sebastian  J.  Mauchly,  A.  B.,  .  .  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 
Charles    Watkins    Brown,    Assistant    in    Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory. 

Edward  Joseph   Lorenz,  A.   B., Assistant  in   Physics. 

Charles  Wm.  Cummings,  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Stanley  Hammel,  .  .  .  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 
GusTAv  Koenig,  .  .  Student  Assistant  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
Louis  Adrian  Steinkoenig,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE     COLLEGE 
OF  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age.  They  must  give  evidence  of  having  completed 
satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented  by  sixteen 
units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five  recitation  periods 
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each  week.    Of  these  sixteen  units  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Engineering  must  present  the  following: 

English. — Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition." 

Mathematics.— One  unit  in  Algebra  and  one  unit  in  Plane  Geome- 
try, and  one-half  unit  in  Solid  Geometry. 

History. — One  unit. 

In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements,  the  candidates  must  offer 
a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below,  sufficient, 
with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of  sixteen.  The 
number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  subject  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Number  of  Units  Accepted  for  Admission 


Minimum  Maximum 

English    3  required   or 4 

Latin    11  f  ..or  2  or  3  or  4 

Greek   1    !  Three  units       j     ..or 2  or  3 

French   1    }  ^S^^^.Te?^   \  ..or2or3or4 

German  1    I  one  language       I  ..orZordor4 

Spanish    1  J  L     ..or 2 

General  History 1\  /     1 

Ancient  ^    )  \     -.or 1 

Mediaeval  and  Modern 1    (  One  unit           /     1 

English    ^(  required  \      ..or 1 

American    J/2    i  I     • -or 1 

American  and  Civics 1    /  1 

Algebra  1   required   or...li>2or2 

Geometry,  Plane 1   required   or 1 

Geometry,    Solid ^    or ^ 

Trigonometry    l4    or 1 

Civics    y2    /^ 

Physics    1    I 

Chemistry    1    J 

*Zoology    1    J 

*Botany    1    J 

Physical   Geography 14    °^ ^^ 

Astronomy    %    {y 

72 

2 

2 


Geology    J^    

Drawing    1    

Manual  Training 1    

For  further  information  regarding  the  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  entrance  examinations,  the  schedule  of  these  exammanons, 
definitions  of  each  unit  or  group  of  units,  and  admission  on  certificate 
from  accredited  schools,  consult  the  paragraphs  under  those  heads 
to  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  catalogue  relating  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 


*  One-half    unit   will   be   allowed   in   Zoology   ^"^  °n^Me"s"mJ"yefr!''"'' 
when  these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one  unit  in  the  same  year. 
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ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS  AND  ADMISSION  TO 
ADVANCED  STANDING 

All  students  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  Mathe- 
matics. Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of 
the  sixteen  required  for  admission,  excepting  those  required  in  mathe- 
matics, may  be  admitted  conditionally  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 
All  such  entrance  conditions  will  be  removed  in  case  the  student 
passes  in  all  of  his  freshman  work;  otherwise,  he  will  be  required 
to  pass  entrance  examinations  to  satisfy  said  conditions  before  he 
will  be  allowed  to  register  for  his  second  year  of  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity, 

All  applications  for  advanced  credit  must  be  made  within  three 
weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which 
advanced  standing  is  desired.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  either  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  a  college  of 
approved  standing  or  by  examination.  All  students  applying  for 
advanced  standing  must  first  have  satisfied  the  entrance  require- 
ments, the  same  as  regular  students. 

DEGREES 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  will  be  given  to  regular  students  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  work  of  the  four-year  course  scheduled 
under  the  respective  departments. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  specified  above  must  spend  their  last 
year  of  study  in  residence  in  Cincinnati. 

The  technical  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer,  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  and  Metallurgical  Engineer, 
are  given  to  those  students  of  the  Co-operative  Course  who  complete 
satisfactorily  the  work  scheduled  under  the  respective  departments. 
Candidates  for  the  technical  degrees  in  the  Co-operative  Course 
must  spend  the  entire  five  years  of  study  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  two  sets  of  courses,  the  four- 
year  theoretical  courses*  similar  to  those  of  other  engineering  col- 
leges, and  the  five-year  co-operative  courses,  a  description  of  which 
follows. 


*  Four  year  courses  are  offered  in  Civil  Engineering,   Electrical  Engineering, 
Chemical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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The  Co-operative  Courses  are  planned  to  combine  and  co-ordinate 
theory  and  practice.  The  theory  is  taught  in  the  University,  and  the 
practice  is  obtained  at  the  marfufacturing  plants  of  the  city.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  work  alternate  weeks  at  the  University  and  at 
commercial  shops.  The  classes  are  divided  into  two  sections  which 
alternate  with  each  other  by  weeks,  so  that  when  one  section  is  at 
the  University,  the  other  is  at  the  shops.  The  length  of  the  course 
is  five  years,  the  alternation  being  carried  on  eleven  months  of  the 
year.  The  summer  field  work  in  Civil  Engineering  is  full-time  with 
co-ordination.  Each  student  has  a  two  weeks'  vacation  during  the 
summer,  and  a  week's  vacation  at  Christmas. 

The  practical  work  at  the  shop  is  as  carefully  planned  as  the  theo- 
retical work  at  the  University,  In  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering  the  students  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
path  of  the  articles  manufactured  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished product.  In  Civil  Engineering  the  students  work  with  struc- 
tural iron  companies,  ferro-concrete  companies  and  railroads. 

Students  are  paid  for  their  services  at  the  shop,  just  as  other  em- 
ployees. The  following  is  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  paid  to  co- 
operative students: 

For  the  first  period 10  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  second  period 11  cents  per  hour. 

For    the    third    period 13  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  fourth  period. 13  cents  per  hour. 

For    the    fifth    period 14  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  sixth  period 15  cents  per  hour. 

For  the   seventh  period 16  cents  per  hour. 

For  the   eighth   period 17  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  ninth   period 18  cents  per  hour. 

For    the    tenth    period 19  cents  per  hour. 

The  above  scale  of  wages  does  not  apply  to  students  who  have 
had   previous    shop   experience,   or   who   possess   exceptional   ability. 

A  period  is  approximately  990  hours. 

The  University  expenses  for  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  about 
as  follows : 

First    year ^100.00 

Second    year 90.00 

Third     year ^5.00 

Fourth    year ^^-"^ 

Fifth    year ^^'^^ 

To  the  first  year  should  be  added  a  deposit  of  $10  m  chemistry 
to  insure  the  University  against  loss  by  breakage.  To  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  should  be  added  a  breakage  deposit  fee 
of  $5. 
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Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Co-operative  Course  are  required 
to  begin  their  shop  work  on  or  about  the  first  of  July,  preceding  their 
entrance  to  the  University.  Their  admission  to  the  University  in  Sep- 
tember is,  in  a  measure,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  work  they 
do  during  this  probationary  period  from  July  until  College  opens: 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  precisely  the  same 
as  for  the  regular  four-year  course.  The  theoretical  work  given 
at  the  University  is  as  thorough  as  the  work  given  in  the  regular 
four-year  courses,  except  that  it  is  given  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
None  of  the  courses  are  abridged  and  none  are  omitted. 

The  number  of  positions  is  limited  each  year,  and  an  announce- 
ment will  be  made  on  or  about  the  first  of  April  of  the  number  of 
openings  for  student  apprentices  in  the  course.  Applications  for  po- 
sitions should  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College  prior 
to  July  1,  1912. 

Satisfactory  board  and  lodging  may  be  procured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  University  for  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week.  The  Uni- 
versity recommends  the  boarding  houses  to  the  students. 

Out-of-town  students  are  admitted  to  the  University  under  the 
same  conditions  as  local  students. 

SHOP   WORK 

In  all  cases  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  or  Metallurgical  Engineering, 
as  the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the  manufacturers  in  planning  the 
course  of  shop  work,  -so  that  the  students  get  a  logically  and  care- 
fully arranged  shop  training.  The  work  of  the  shops  is  co-ordinated 
with  the  work  of  the  University  by  a  special  set  of  teachers  called 
co-ordinators. 

The  shop  co-ordinator  is  a  college  graduate  acquainted  with  shop 
practice.  He  spends  every  morning  at  the  University  and  every 
afternoon  in  the  shops.  His  function  is  to  make  a  direct  weekly  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  shop  with  the  theory  of  the  Uni- 
versity. One  afternoon,  for  example,  he  may  be  at  the  shops  of  a 
local  manufacturing  company,  where  he  will  observe  the  student  ap'- 
prentices  at  work.  He  will  know  what  they  are  turning  out,  their 
speeds,  their  feeds  and  cuts,  the  angle  of  the  tool,  how  the  batch  of 
work  is  ticketed,  how  the  work  is  set  up,  the  power  drive,  everything 
important  in  connection  with  the  operation.  The  next  week  these 
young  men  will  be  grouped  together  with  their  classmates  for  two 
periods  in  class,  when  he  will  explain  the  functions  of  the  particular 
articles,  on  which  the  students  were  working,  in  the  machine  which 
the  local  manufacturing  company  builds.  He  will  take  up  all  ques- 
tions of  speeds,  feeds,  cuts,  accuracy,  etc.  Figuratively  speaking, 
he  will  take  from  the  student  apprentices  the  blinders  which  would 
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restrict  their  vision  except  for  this  explanatory  work.  The  ticketing 
of  the  batch  of  work  is  gone  into,  and  the  system  of  routing  is  ex- 
plained. Ultimately  all  problems  of  shop  organization,  shop  account- 
ing, cost  keeping,  shop  planning,  power  transmission,  heating,  light- 
ing, etc.,  are  discussed  during  the  course. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  a  card  system  is  employed  by  means  of 
which  everything  the  student  does  in  the  shop  that  exemplifies  a 
theory  taught  in  the  University,  is  called  in  detail  to  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  of  theory,  so  that  when  the  student  comes  to  that 
particular  theory,  the  exemplifications  of  which  he  has  had  in  his 
practical  work  in  the  shop  are  called  to  his  attention.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  out  of  the  student's  own  experience  is  drawn  much 
of  his  course  in  mechanism,  thermodynamics,  machine  design,  strength 
of  materials,  shop  economics,  etc. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Co-operative  courses  are  given  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 

The  number  of  places  in  each  course  is  limited.  Applications  for 
positions  in  the  co-operative  course  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  applicant's  scholarship  record,  together  with  a  statement 
of  any  practical  shop  work  he  may  have  had. 

A  new  engineering  building,  costing  $300,000,  and  a  power  plant, 
costing  $150,000,  have  just  been  completed.  They  have  been  equipped 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  industrial  conditions  and  to  furnish 
the  student  with  the  best  facilities  for  the  exemplification  of  theory 
and  for  scientific  investigation. 

THE  SUMMER  TERMS 

Each  summer  term  begins  immediately  after  Commencement  in 
June  and  continues  for  twelve  weeks,  students  working  alternate 
weeks. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  SESSION  1911-12 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  in  Chemical  Engineering  is 
to  provide  the  young  engineer  with  a  broad  and  well-founded  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  of  mechanical  engineering,  so  that  he  may 
be  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  chemical  machinery,  in  the  arrangement  of  plants,  and  the 
working  out  and  improvement  of  manufacturing  processes  depend- 
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ent  wholly  or  in  part  upon  chemistry  or  metallurgy;  further,  it  aims 
to  equip  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  consider  propositions,  pro- 
cesses, and  plans  from  the  combined  viewpoint  of  the  chemist  and 
engineer.  The  chemical  engineer  naturally  begins  his  professional 
career  as  analyst,  draughtsman,  or  assistant  engineer;  he  is  much 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  a  chemical  or 
metallurgical  establishment  than  either  chemist  or  mechanical 
engineer. 

The  chemical  engineer  is  essentially  a  modern  product,  and  the 
demand  for  men  with  this  special  training  is  constantly  increasing. 
Indeed,  the  necessity  for  the  efficient  control  of  plants  and  processes, 
the  economical  utilization  of  power,  the  conversion  of  factory  by- 
products into  marketable  commodities,  and  the  adaptation  and  design 
of  mechanical  appliances  to  carry  out  chemical  reaction  on  a  large 
scale,  all  demand  that  the  technical  chemist  should  be  an  engineer. 
Graduates  from  this  department  of  the  University  are  now  filling 
positions  as  superintendents  and  chemical  engineers  at  blast  furnaces, 
steel  works,  electrolytic  establishments,  coal  tar  distillation,  and  paper 
works,  and  factories  making  heavy  chemicals,  dry  colors,  printing 
inks,  soaps,  etc. 

Students  who  elect  this  course  should  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion and  well  prepared,  since  the  work  is  both  extensive  and  inten- 
sive, and  almost  all  the  hours  of  the  day  not  spent  in  the  class-room 
are  occupied  with  work  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  draughting  room. 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSE  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Students  who  choose  the  four-year  course  in  Chemical  Engineering 
will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  two  summers  in  chemical  plants 
or  in  m^achine  shops ;  this  work  will  be  substituted  for  the  usual 
shop  work  of  the  engineering  course. 

CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

The  studies  during  the  five  years  of  the  co-operative  course  are 
practically  identical  with  those  taken  by  the  four-year  student  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  In  some  cases  slight  changes  in  the 
order  have  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  practical 
needs  of  the  students  working  in  the  shops. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  a  large  part  of  the 
student's  time  is  devoted  to  subjects,  fundamental  to  an  engineering 
course  in  chemistry.  With  the  exception  of  general  inorganic  chemis- 
try and  an  elementary  course  in  metallurgy,  the  special  courses  in 
chemistry  are  postponed  until  the  third  year  and  the  years  following. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING— REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  CH.  E. 

Subject  Course  Exercises  Per  Week 

,_  I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year 

Gen'l    Inorganic    Chemistry. .  .Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b.  5  5 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry. . .  .Math.    1 5 

Analytical  Geometry Math.    1 5 

English  F.ndish  1 3  3 

Elementary  German     7  J  French  1 \  ^  « 

or  French   )  t  German  1 3  ^  *^ 

Descriptive   Geometry   M.  E.  3 2 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 2 

Freehand  Drawing  C.  E.  2 1  1 

Gymnasium   Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

Summer  work  in  outside  shops. 

Sophomore  Year 

Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  5a,  6a 6  1 

Quantitative   Analysis Ch.  E.  7b 3 

°'^  CaTcuhis  ^.""^   .^."^'^.'^^   .    }  ^^^^-  ^ ^               ^ 

Mechanism    M.  E.  6 3 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 1 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Physics    Phys.  la,  2a,  21b,  22b.  4               4 

German  or  French {  Prch^^.:;::  r.V.::;    '  ' 

Gymnasium    Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  work  in  outside  shops. 

Junior  Year 

Elementary  Organic  Chem Ch.  E.  8a,  9a 5 

Physical   Chemistry    Ch.  E.  12 3 

Physical   Chemistry,   Labo-      \  ru    t:    ^ou  o 

ratory    ]^^-  ^-  ^^b ^ 

Electrochemistry   Ch.   E.  32 3 

Electrochemistry  Laboratory..  .Ch.  E.  33. 2 

Metallurgy    Ch.  E.  14a 5 

Technical    Analysis Ch.  E.  17 2  3 

Mechanics  of  Engineering Ap.  Math.  1,3 2^  1/^ 

Machine  Design   M.  E.  13 2^ 

Steam   Engineering    M.  E.  1 1 2^  2>^ 

Testing  of  Materials M.  E.  18 1 

Summer  work.  Land   Surv'g.  .C.  E.  3 4  weeks 

Senior  Year 

Technical   Inorganic  Chem Ch.  E.  I6a 3 

Technical  Organic  Chem Ch.  E.  I8b 3 

Chemical  Engineering  Lab. . .  .Ch.  E.  36b 3 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 2 

Compressed    Air    and    Re-      1  tv/t    tt   qi  2 

frigeration   ^  M.  ii.  6i 
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Direct  Current  Machinery E.  E.  1 3 

Elec.   Engineering  Lab E.  E,  5 1                1 

Alternating   Current  Mach E.  E.  12 3 

Thesis    Ch.  E.  23b 4 

Electives   (Six  hours  throughout  Senior  Year). 

Adv'd  Organic  Chemistry. . .Ch.  E.  20 5 

Laboratory  Ch.  E.  21 2               2 

Adv'd    Inorganic   Chem Ch.  E.  10b 

Laboratory  Ch.  E.  lib 2 

Assaying Ch.  E.  15a 1 

Geology,   Mineralogy 5               5 

Economics  Economics  1 2               2 

Sanitary    Biology Biology  11 2               2 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  CH.  E. 

^  ^  Exercises 

Subject  Course  Per  Alternate  Week 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

First  Year  Freshman 

Algebra   and    Trigonometry   X^^.y.    .  fl  6 

Analytical    Geometry J  Math.  1 0  D 

Chemistry  Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5  5 

Chemistry,  Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 3  3 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 5 

Descriptive    Geometry M.  E.  3 5 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination   C.  3 2  2 

History    2  2 

First  Summer  Term 
Problem  work  in  industrial  chemistry. 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus    Math.  5 6  6 

Physics,  Lectures Phys.  la,  21b 6  6 

Physics,   Laboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 3  3 

Metallurgy   Ch.  E.  25 4 

Metallurgy,  Laboratory Ch.  E.  25 2 

Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E  5,  6 5 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination  C.  4 2  2 

History    2  2 

Second  Summer  Term 
Surveying  and  electrical  fundamentals. 
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Third  Year  Pre- Junior 

Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  oa,  6 2 

Quantitative   Analysis Ch.  E.  7.b -  3 

Elementary  Organic Ch.  E.  8a,  9a 5 

English  3  3 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 5  5 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 2 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination   C.  7 3  3 

History   2  2 

Third  Summer  Term 

Tests  of  machine  tools,  cutting  speeds,  steam,  gas  and  refrigerating 
machinery. 

Fourth  Year  Junior 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E.  17 2  3 

Physical   Chemistry Ch.  E.  12 5 

Physical  Chemistry  Lab Ch.  E.  13 2 

Electro-chemistry    Ch.   E.  32 5 

Electro-chemistry  Lab Ch.  E.  33 2 

Mechanics    Ap.  Math.  1,  3 5  3 

English  English  3  3 

"Modern  Language German  or  French. ...  5 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 5 

Machine  Design   Drawing M.  E.  14,  10 3  3 

Co-ordination   C.  8 2  3 

History    2  2 

Fourth  Summer  Term 
Problem  work  in  synthetic  technical  chemistry.    Thesis. 


Fifth  Year  Senior 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 5  5 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 2  2 

Technical  Chemistry Ch.  E.  16a,  18 5  5 

Modern  Language German  or  French 5  5 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 ^ 

Co-ordination  C.  9 3  6 

History  2  f 

Thesis   "^ 


•  Students    who    have    a    reading   knowledge   of   German   may   elect   French. 
In  other  cases,  German  must  be  taken  first. 
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COURSES  IN  DETAIL 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Lauder  William  Jones^  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  Jermain  Porter,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Henry  Max  Goettsch,  Ph.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry. 
Richard    C.    Tolman,    Ph.    D..    Assistant    Professor    of    Physical 

Chemistry. 

Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Assistants  :  Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Steinkoenig,  Mr.  Koenig. 

la.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  non-metals.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  general  chemistry  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to  furnish  a  survey  of 
the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals  and 
their  compounds.  The  subject-matter  discussed  in  the  combined 
lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  is  illustrated  amply  by  experiments, 
charts,  and  specimens.  Course  2a  forms  an  integral  part  of,  and 
must  accompany  Course  la. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Assistants. 

2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.  Each  student  performs 
a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of 
Course  la.    M.,  T.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Assistants. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  metals.  This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  considers  chiefly  the  properties  of 
the  metals  and  their  compounds.  Three  hours  per  week  during  the 
second  semester.  Students  who  have  completed  Courses  la  and  2a 
are  eligible  for  this  course.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  4b. 
Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Assistants. 

4b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b. 

Assistant  Professor   Goettsch  and  Assistants. 

10a.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  In  this  course  the  less  familiar  elements 
and  their  compounds,  and  the  more  recent  theories  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry are  discussed.  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b. 

11a.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Three  laboratory  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  Preparation  of  specimens  of  inorganic 
compounds.  Associate   Professor   Fry. 

Prerequisite :     Course  7b. 
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o.  Qualitative  Analysis.— Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation to  the  practical  problems  of  the  analyst.  Three  exercises 
a  week  for  one  semester.  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory. — This  course  must  accom- 
pany Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester  the 
student  performs  the  most  important  tests  commonly  used  in  the 
processes  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  later  work  of  the  course 
will  furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  examination  of  salts, 
minerals,  alloys,  etc.  Two  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  semester; 
two  laboratory  periods  and  one  quiz  period  during  the  second  semes- 
ter. Dr.  Upson. 

7b.  Quantitative  Analysis. — An  introductory  laboratory  course 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Occasional  conferences  will 
be  held  at  which  analytical  methods  and  calculations  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  at  which  reports  will  be  submitted  covering  assigned 
reading.    Three  exercises  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a  and  6  (first  semester). 

17.  Technical  Analysis.— The  course  consists  of  analyses  of 
typical  industrial  products.  Gravimetric,  volumetric,  gasometric,  elec- 
trolytic and  colorimctric  processes  will  be  used.  The  laboratory  is 
well  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  polariscopes, 
refracftometers,  colormeters,  specific  gravity  balances,  and  other  ap- 
paratus for  rapid  determinations  by  physical  means.  The  aim  is  not 
so  much  at  analyzing  a  large  variety  of  products,  as  to  study  typical 
methods  of  analysis.  The  determinations  to  be  made  may  be  varied 
to  suit  individual  needs.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  in  the  past 
have  been  analyses  of  fuel,  cement,  ores,  iron  and  steel,  water,  gas, 
fertilizers,  soaps,  and  food. 

Assistant   Professor  Goettsch  and  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite :    Course   7b. 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.— The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the  ali- 
phatic and  the  aromatic  series.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  chemistry,  in  medicine, 
in  biology,  or  in  engineering,  and  serves  as  a  general  introduction 
for  those  who  intend  to  go  deeper  into  the  study  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite :   Courses  3b  and  4b. 
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9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — A  course  of  labora- 
tory practice,  consisting  of  two  exercises  a  week  during  the  first 
semester,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  8a.  A  num- 
ber of  organic  substances  are  made  with  the  view  of  furnishing, 
by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible,  the  largest  variety  of  typical 
reactions  and  manipulations. 
Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

20,  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  embracing  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  organic  chemistry, 
and  treating  of  the  modes  of  formation,  properties,  and  constitu- 
tional formulae  of  typical  members  of  the  most  important  classes 
of  organic  compounds.  Three  exercises  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Professor    Jones. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German  and  French. 

21.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Practice  in  the 
preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  organic  compounds.  Two  or 
three  exercises  a  week  throughout  the  year.         Professor  Jones. 

12a.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  ex- 
ercises a  week,  throughout  the  first  semester.  An  introductory  course 
which  considers  the  general  properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids,  and 
solutions,  as  well  as  the  principles  determining  reaction  velocity 
and  the  equilibria  in  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  systems'. 

Prerequisite :  Chemistry  oa,  6a  and  7b,  Physics  26a  and  27b, 
Mathematics   5.  Assistant    Professor   Tolman. 

13a.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week, 
throughout  the  first  semester.  This  course  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  principles  developed  in  Course  12a,  and  to  provide  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  common  methods  used  in  physical-chemical  meas- 
urements.   This  course  must  accompany  Course  12a. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

32b.  Electrochemistry, — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  exer- 
cises a  week  throughout  the  second  semester.  A  general  considera- 
tion of  the  electrical  properties  of  matter  with  special  reference  to 
the  theory  nf  aqueous  solutions.  Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

Prerequisite :  12a. 

33b.  Electrochemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week 
throughout  the  second  semester.  This  course  will  illustrate  the 
principles  and  methods  of  electrochemical  measurements : — Determin- 
ation of  conductivity  with  its  application,  transference  numbers,  elec- 
tromotive force,  dielectric  constant,  etc.  This  course  accompanies 
Course   32b.  Assistant    Professor    Tolman. 

34a  Thermodynamics  Applied  to  Chemistry. — Two  exercises 
a  week  throughout  the  first  semester.     The  course  will  be  devoted 
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to  an  elementary  consideration  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics 
and  their  application  to  physical-chemical  problems.  The  work  will 
be  illustrated  by  the  solution  of  numerous  numerical  examples. 

Assistant   Professor   Tolman. 

Prerequisite:    12a   and   32b. 

25a.  Engineering  Metallurgy. — Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  alternate  weeks  during  the  first  semester.  This  course 
is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  mechanical,  electrical 
and  civil  engineers.  In  the  lectures  the  combustion  of  fuels  and  the 
properties  and  uses  of  iron  and  steel  receive  chief  emphasis,  while 
the  laboratory  work  affords  practice  in  pyrometry  and  embraces  a 
carefully  prepared  series  of  experiments  on  the  mechanical  and  heat 
treatment  of  the  metals.  Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite :   Courses  3b  and  4b. 

14b.  Metallurgy. — Five  periods  a  week  during  the  second  semes- 
ter. The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  refractories,  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in  metallurgical  calcula- 
tions. Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  foundry  and  steel  works  pro- 
cesses, and  excursions  are  made  to  metallurgical  establishments  in 
Cincinnati   and   vicinity.  Assistant   Professor   Porter. 

Prerequisite :  Course  5a  and  Physics  1, 

15a.  Assaying.— One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
The  course  consists  in  laboratory  practice  in  the  fire  assay  of  ores 
and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

Assistant    Professor    Porter. 

Prerequisite :  Course  7b. 

19b.  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Laboratory.— Three  afternoons 
a  week  during  the  second  semester.  The  course  consists  in  experi- 
ments on  the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  practice  in  metallography 
and  pyrometry.    Collateral  reading  is  required. 

Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  7b,  14  and  17. 

16a.  Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Three  periods  a  week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  important  in- 
organic chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  plant  equip- 
ment  and   costs.  Assistant   Professor   Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  5a  and  6. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

18b.  Technical  Organic  Chemistry.— Three  periods  a  week  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selected  or- 
ganic chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  plant 
equipment  and  costs.  Assistant   Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  8a  and  16a. 

36b.  Technical  Chemistry,  Laboratory.-A  laboratory  course  ni- 
tended  to  supplement  the  lectures  on  technical  chemistry.     It  is  not 
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intended  that  the  course  should  consist  of  the  preparation  of  a  pre- 
scribed list  of  chemical  compounds,  but  rather  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent problems  considering  the  technical  manufacture  of  impor- 
tant inorganic  and  organic  chemicals.  The  student  will  be  expected 
to  read  the  literature  concerning  his  individual  problems  and  then 
himself  propose  to  the  instructor,  for  criticism,  the  method  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  details  of  the  process  to  be  employed.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor,  the  method  agreed  upon  will  be  tested  in 
the  laboratory,  where  the  appliances  of  the  factory  will  be  utilized 
whenever  possible.  The  work  will  include  the  testing  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  finished  product;  the  preparation  of  cost  sheets,  showing 
prices  of  material  used  and  time  spent;  a  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  any  by-products ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  de- 
sign of  a  factory  calculated  for  a  certain  output. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

29a.  Practical  Photography. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
to  furnish  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  fundamental  photo- 
graphic processes.  Enough  theory  is  included  to  insure  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  various  processes  used.  Laboratory  work  in 
the  exposure  and  development  of  plates  predominates,  followed  by 
a  study  of  various  printing  methods.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  copy- 
ing, enlarging  and  the  making  of  lantern  slides.    First  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:    General  Inorganic  Chemistry   (la,  2a,  3b,  4b). 

26.  Summer  Work  (Sophomore). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  descriptive  of  some  subject  of  technical  interest.  An  ac- 
count of  work  done  during  the  summer  in  an  industrial  laboratory 
or  works  will,  if  satisfactory,  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
memoir. 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  by  No- 
vember 1st. 

27.  Summer  Work  (Junior). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings, descriptive  of  some  manufacturing  industry.  The  memoir 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  report  of  work  performed  in  the  labora- 
tory or  works. 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  by  No- 
vember   1st. 

23b.  Thesis,  Laboratory. — Four  laboratory  periods  a  week  de- 
voted to  the  solution  of  some  problem  in  technical  chemistry  or 
metallurgy,  including  collateral  reading  and  practice  in  bibliography. 
This  course  is  designed  for  senior  students  who  are  required  to  pre- 
pare a  thesis  for  graduation. 

Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry, 

Assistant    Professor    Porter,    Assistant    Professor    Goettsch. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  broad  education  in  those 
subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  all  branches  of  technical  education, 
and  a  special  training  in  those  subjects  comprised  under  the  term 
"Civil  Engineering."  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  the  young  engineer  to  take 
up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges, 
steel  mills,  and  high  steel  buildings ;  to  aid  in  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  steam  and  electric  railways,  sewerage  and  water  supply 
systems;  and  to  undertake,  intelligently,  supervision  of  work  in  the 
allied  fields  of  mining,  architectural  and  electrical  engineering  and 
general  contracting. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING—REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  C.  E. 

c„„ , rr.TTr.ct7  Exercises  Per  Week 

Subject  Course  i  Sem.     ii  Sem. 

Freshman  Year 

Trigonometry  and  Algebra Math.  1 4 

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1 4 

Chemistry  Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b. . .     5  5 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 3 

Freehand  Drawing M.  E.  1 3 

English    English  1 3  3 

French  or  German {  Ge'rmL^lV.V.!  .'*."..*.■.' |     ^  ^ 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

SUMMER  TERM 

Land  Surveying C.  E.  3 

Sophomore  Year 

Calculus  Math.  5 4  4 

Physics   Physics  la,  21b 3  i 

Physics  Laboratory .Physics  2a,  22b 2  ^ 

Construction   Drawing C.  E.  4 ^  J 

Cement,  Theory  and  Lab C.  E.  5 ^ 

Mechanics   of    Engineering Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Metallurgy    Ch.  E.  25b ^ 

English  English  2 •     ^ 

^  French  2 1     a  a 

French  or  German <  German  2 I 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Junior  Year 

Dynamics   Ap.  Math.  3 fA  ^ 

Roofs  and  Bridges C.  E.  9 ^ 

Railroad  Construction C.  E.  10' ^  ^ 

Railroad    Surveying C.  E.  11 

Hydraulics   C.  E.  13. ^  ^ 

Hydraulic  Machinery M.  E.  27 „ 

Economics   Economics  1 •     ^ 

Geology  and  Physiography. . .  .See  Geol.  Announcem  t    5  ^ 

Materials  Laboratory M.  E.  lo 
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Senior  Year 

Astronomy  Astronomy  2a,  3b 1                1 

Bridge   Design i.C.  E.  14 3                3 

Bridges,    Higher    Structures.  .  .C.  E.  15 3 

Sanitary  Engineering C.  E.  18 3               3 

Sanitary  Biology Biol.  9 1                1 

Elements  of  Electrical  En-      Ip    p    19  4                a 

gineering    j     *             '^ 

Practical  Problems C.  E.  17 4               4 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING— CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  C.  E. 

_,                                                                  ^  Exercises 

Subject  Course  Per  Alternate  Wepk 

I  Sem.       II  Sam. 

First  Year  Freshman 

Trigonometry  and  Algebra Math.  1 6 

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1 6 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5  5 

Chemistry,  Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 3  3 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 5 

Descriptive   Geometry C.  E.  1 5 

Elements  of  Engineering C.  E.  20 1  1 

Co-ordination  C,  5 2  2 

History  Geol.  15 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  2 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus   Math.  5 6  6 

Physics   Physics  la,  21b 6  6 

Physics,  Laboratory Physics  2a,  22b 3  3 

Metallurgy    I  Th    F   9^;^                      ^  ^ 

Metallurgy,  Laboratory /  '^n.  n.  ^oa ^  2 

Cement,  Theory  and  Lab C.  E.  5 0 

Elements  of  Engineering C.  E.  6 2  2 

Co-ordination   C.  6 1  1 

History Biol.  U 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  2 


Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Roofs  and  Bridges C.  E.  9 5  6 

Railroad  Construction C.  E.  10 5 

Railroad    Surveying C.  E.  11 5 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 5 

English  Eng^.  1 3  3 

Co-ordination  C.  7 3  3 

History    Hist.  50. 2  2 

Economics    Economics  1 3  3 
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Fourth  Year  Junior 

Mechanics    Ap.  Math.  1,  3 5  3 

Structural    Design C.  E.  14 4 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 !  *  2 

Sanitary    Biology Biol.  9 ]  2 

Geology  Geol.    1 ] . '.  5  5 

Practical   Problems C.  E.  17 2 

Co-ordination    C.  8 2  3 

History    ^.  .Hist.  51 2  2 

Economics  3  3 

Fifth  Year  Senior 

Astronomy  Astronomy  2a,  3b 2  2 

Bridges,  Higher  Structures C.  E.  15 3  3 

Design  C.  E.  14 5  5 

Hydraulics    C.  E.  13 4  4 

Modern  Language German  or  French 5  5 

Co-ordination    C.  9 3  3 

History Hist.  52 2  2 

Thesis  5  5 

COURSES   IN   DETAIL 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Herman    Schneider,    Sc.    D.,    William   Thorns    Professor   of   Civil 

Engineering. 
Fred  Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Joseph  Eugene  Root,  B.  S.,    .    .    Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Projections  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids,  with  practical  applications.  Isometric  and  perspective  draw- 
ing.   Free-hand  drawing.  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Collins. 

3.  Land  Surveying. — The  theory  and  use  of  the  transit  and 
level.  The  theory  of  land  surveying  with  practical  problems.  The 
surveying  of  areas  in  city  and  country,  and  computations  of  the 
same,  together  with  maps  and  profiles. 

Associate   Professor  Ayer  and  Mr.  Root. 
20.     Elements  of  Engineering.— The  solution  of  problems  by  the 
triangle   of    forces;    stresses   in   simple   structural   parts  and  beams. 

Associate   Professor  Ayer. 

4.  Construction  Drawing.— Stereotomy,  dams,  piers,  culverts, 
trestles.  Practical  applications  of  descriptive  geometry  to  sewer  de- 
tails,  pipe   intersections,   arch   construction,   etc.  Mr.  Root. 

5.  Cement.— Theory  and  manufacture.  Analysis  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Calculation  of  mix.  Standard  laboiatory  tests  on  cement, 
mortar  and  concrete.    Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Mr.  Root. 

6.  Elements  of  Engineering.— The  triangle  of  forces;  simple 
problems  in  beams  and  structural  members. 

Associate  Professor  Ayer. 
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8.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Calculation  of  stresses  in  framed  struc- 
tures under  static  and  moving:  loads  by  both  graphic  and  analytic 
methods.  Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

10.  Railroad  Construction. — The  construction  of  subgrade, 
roadbed,  trestles,  tunnels,  and  drains;  maintenance  of  way  and  or- 
ganization.    Rolling  stock.  Mr.   Root, 

11.  Railroad  Surveying. — The  reconnaissance,  preliminary  and 
location  methods,  with  theory  of  tangents,  curves,  crossovers,  and 
turnouts.     Field  work  exemplifying  practical   application  of  theory. 

Mr.  Root. 
IS.    Hydraulics. — Theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices, 
tubes,  pipes,  and  channels.     River  and  sewer  hydraulics  and  naval 
hydro-mechanics. 

14.  Bridge  Design. — Contracts  and  office  work.  Shops  and 
shop  practice.  Design  of  roof  truss,  plate  girder,  and  pin  connected 
span,  including  the  important  details.  Specifications.  Inspection  trips. 

Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

15.  Higher  Structures. — Cantilever,  draw,  suspension,  and 
arched  structures.  Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

17.  Practical  Problems. — The  application  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  practical  problems.  Professor  Schneider. 

This  course  includes  the  essentials  of  what  was  formerly  given 
in  building  construction  and  steel  building  design. 

18.  Sanitary  Engineering. — Sewage  collection  and  disposal. 
Sewer  details.  Water  purification  and  supply.  Design  of  sewerage 
and  water  supply  systems.     Sanitary  biology.  Mr.  Root. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  courses  on  two 
distinct  plans.  The  first  is  called  the  regular  course  and  is  com- 
pleted in  four  years,  the  student  working  in  the  University  each  week 
during  the  college  year  and  in  the  shops  during  the  summer.  The 
second  is  called  the  co-operative  course  and  is  completed  in  five 
years,  the  student  working  alternately  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
one  week  and  in  a  city  shop  the  next.  A  description  of  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  work  in  the  University  is  chiefly 
in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  drafting,  and  forms  a  basis 
for  more  specialized  work  in  later  years.  Beginning  with  the  third 
and  junior  years,  specialized  work  is  taken  up.  Inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
fessional electrical  engineer  needs  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  many  of  the  technical  subjects  of  the  Mechanical 
Department  are  included  in  the  Electrical  Course.    Thus  steam  en- 
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gineering  and  machine  design  with  laboratory  work  and  drafting, 
together  with  applied  mathematics,  are  studied  during  the  third  year. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  technical  subjects,  many  cultural  subjects 
are  introduced  throughout  the  course,  subjects  which  every  man  of 
education  should  know;  for.  a  professional  engineer  should  be  a 
broadly  educated  man,  capable  of  filling  the  highest  positions  in 
active  life. 

The  curricula  and  details  of  the  courses  are  given  below : 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING— REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  E.  E. 

Subject  Course  ^Y'sV^  ^!l  s!Z'^ 

Freshman  Year 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  . .  .Math.  1 5 

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1 5 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b. . .  5  5 

Descriptive  Geometry M.  E.  3 3 

Freehand  Drawing 1  1 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 2 

History    1  1 

^  T-        I.  \  German  1 )  „  o 

German  or  French /  French  1 1  ^  ^ 

English  English  1 3  3 

Physical   Education Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 
Sophomore  Year 

Calculus   Math.  5 3  3 

Physics  Physics  la,  21b 3  3 

Experimental    Physics Physics  2a,  22b 2  2 

Mechanism  M.  E.  6 3 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 1  1 

Steam   Engineering M.  E.  11 3  3 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.   18 1  1 

Mechanics   of   Engineering Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Machine   Drawing M.  E.  9 2 

Metallurgy   Ch.  E.  25b 3 

History  J  ^ 

English    Eng.  2 2 

^  T7        u  J  German  2 }  o  o 

German  or  French \  French  2 } 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 
Junior  Year 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 3  3 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 1 

Methods    of    Power    Trans- )  £   E.  14 ^ 

mission  J ^  p 

Mechanics   of   Engineering Ap.  Math.  1,  3 o  - 

Physics  Physics  5,  13..    ^  ^ 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13,  14,  19 &  - 

Graphics  of  Mechanics M.  E.  17 

Summer  Term,  Land  Surv'g. .  .C  E.  3 4  week? 
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Senior  Year 

Alternating  Current  Mach E.  E.  3 3  3 

Dynamo  Design E.  E.  2 3  3 

Elec.   Power  Transmission.  . .  ,E.  E.  4 3 

Advanced  E.  E.  Laborator\^  .  .E.  E.  7 3  3 

Electric   Power    Stations ..'....  E.  E.  U 1 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 3  0 

Advanced  Median.  Lab M.  E.  25 1  1 

Mechanical   Power   Stations.  .  .M.  E.  29 1 

Advanced  Integral   Calculus. .  .Math.  8a 3 

Differential  Equations Math.   9b 3 

Thesis    E.  E.  8 3  3 

Electives 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony E.  E.  13 3 

Illumination  E.  E.  10 2 

Advanced  Physics 3  3 

Railroad  Construction C.  E.  10 3 

Steam  Turbines M.  E.  24 2 

Economics   Economics  1 2  2 

Heating  and  Ventilation M.  E.  30 2 

Geology  Geol.   2 5  5 

Electric  Railways 3 

Thermodynamics    M.  E.  21 3 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  E.  E. 

Subject  Course  „  .?'^^''^*^^^„   . 

_  _.  „  Per  Alternate  Week 

First  Year  Freshman  I  Sem.      II  Sem. 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry..  )>,,     .  ^  « 

Analytical  Geometry |  Math.  1 t>  0 

Chemistry Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5  5 

Chemistry,  Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 3  3 

Machine   Drawing M.  E.  1 5 

Descriptive   Geometry. M.  E.  3 6 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination    C.  1 2  2 

History 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  2 

First  Summer  Term 
Problem  work  in  industrial  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 
Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus   Math.  5 6  6 

Physics,    Lectures Phys.  la,  21b 6  6 

Physics,  Laboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 3  3 

Metallurgy   Ch.  E.  25 4 

Metallurgical  Laboratory 2 

Mechanism  M.  E.  6 5 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 2 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination  C.  2 2  2 

Biological   History 2  2 

Physical  Education * 2  2 
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Second   Summer  Term 
Surveying  and  electrical  fundamentals. 

Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Physics  Phys.  5 6 

Physics,   Laboratory Phys.  13 4 

English  3  3 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 5  5 

Mechanical    Laboratory M.  E.  18 2  2 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Co-ordination  C.  7 3  3 

History   2  2 

Third  Summer  Term 
Tests  of  machine  tools,  cutting  speeds,  steam,  gas,  and  refriger- 
ating machinery. 

Fourth  Year  Junior 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 5  5 

Electrical    Laboratory E,  E.  5 2  2 

Electric  Power  Plants E.  E.  11 5 

Mechanics    Ap.  Math,  la,  3b 5  3 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 o 

Machine     Drawing     and         }  m.  E.  14.  19 3  3 

Shop  Inspection ) 

English  3  3 

History    2  2 

Co-ordination  C.  8 2  3 

Fourth  Summer  Term 
Problem  work  in  electrical  machinery.   Thesis. 

Fifth  Year  Senior 

Alternating     Current     Ma-      1ee3,  5  5 

chinery | 

Electrical    Laboratory    and      1  tt    17   7  9  1 

Visits   ^t^.  r..  i 

Electrical  Design E.  E.  2 2  1 

Electric  Power  Transmission.  .E.  E.  4 ^ 

Modern  Language ^  ^ 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 ^ 

Thermodynamics    M.  E.  21 ^ 

Co-ordination  C.  9 3  3 

History    2  ^ 

Thesis    E.  E.  8 1  2 


Electives 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony E.  E.  13 ^ 

Illumination   E.  E.  10 4 

Electric  Railways E.  E.  6 

Advanced  Integral  Calculus . . .  Math.  8a ^ ' 

Differential  Equations Math.  9b ^ 
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COURSES   IN   DETAIL 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Alexander   Massey  Wilson,   M.  E.,   Professor  of   Electrical   En- 
gineering. 
Clarence  Raymond  Wylie,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering. 

1.  Direct  Current  Machinery. — Theory  of  magnetic  flux ;  funda- 
mental principles  of  direct  current  machinery;  characteristics,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  dynamos,  motors  and  instruments. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 
9.     Alternating    Currents. — Alternating    electromotive    force    and 
current ;    resistance,   inductance,   and   capacity   in   alternating   current 
circuits,  graphical  and  analytical  treatment;  theory  of  the  alternating 
current  generator ;  polyphase  currents. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 

5.  Electrical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Use  and  care  of  elec- 
trical instruments ;  characteristics  of  electric  circuits ;  study  of  mag- 
netic properties  of  iron  and  steel;  operation  of  direct  current  dyna- 
mos and  motors,  with  tests  for  characteristics,  efficiency  and  losses. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 

2.  Dynamo  Design. — Principles,  methods  and  data  employed  in 
the  design  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery.  Design  of 
direct  current  dynamo,  or  motor  and  transformer,  or  induction 
motor,  with  specifications  and  working  drawings. 

Professor  Wilson. 

3.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — Theorv,  characteristics,  and 
performance  of  alternators,  synchronous  motors,  rotary  converters, 
transformers,  frequency  converters,  induction  motors,  and  commuta- 
tor motors.  Analytical  and  graphical  treatment  of  transmission 
circuits,  containing  resistance  and  inductance;  distributed  capacity: 
distortion  of  wave  shape;  effect  of  higher  harmonics;  efficiency  of 
polyphase  systems.  Professor  Wilson. 

4.  Electric  Power  Transmission. — Electric  conductors ;  distribut- 
ing systems ;  interior  wiring ;  long-distance  transmission ;  economy  in 
the  design  of  circuits ;  line  construction. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 

6.  Electric  Railways. — The  railway  motor;  controllers;  rolling 
stock  and  equipment;  train  performance;  power  distribution;  in- 
terurban  electric   railways.  Assistant   Professor  Wylie. 

7.  Advanced  Electrical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Measurement 
of  power  in  alternating  current  circuits ;  experimental  study  of  char- 
acteristics of  alternators,  transformers ;  single  and  polyphase ;  induc- 
tion motors;  rotary  converters,  etc.     Calibration  of  electrical  instru- 
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ments;  cable  testing;  photometry  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps,  with 
and  without  reflectors  and  enclosing  globes.        Professor  Wilson. 

10.  Illumination.— Principles  of  photometry;  light  sources- 
flame,  illuminants,  electric  incandescent  lamps,  electric  arc  lamps; 
shades  and  reflectors;  domestic  illumination;  lighting  of  large  in- 
teriors;  street  lighting;  decorative  illumination. 

Professor   Wilson. 

11.  Electric  Power  Stations.— The  central  power  station,  lo- 
cation and  general  arrangement;  selection-  of  generating  units; 
switch  gear;  station  wiring;  storage  battery.     The  substation. 

Professor  Wilson. 
13.     Telegraphy  and  Telephony.— Principles  of  electric  signaling; 
modern    telegraphic    methods;    theory    of    telephone;    instruments; 
switching  methods ;  line  construction  and  testing. 

Professor  Wilson. 
8.    Thesis. — Experimental   study  of   electrical  machines  or  in- 
struments; design  of  special  electrical  apparatus;  critical  study  and 
test  of  power  plant;  special  electrical  investigation. 

Professor  Wilson  and  Assistant   Professor  Wylie. 

15.  Electrical  Design  (Advanced). — A  continuation  of  Course 
2,  attention  being  given  especially  to  the  construction  of  alternating 
current  machinery   and  installations.  Professor  Wilson. 

16.  Alternating  Currents  (Advanced). — The  course  deals  with 
the  more  complex  problems  in  alternating  current  theory  as  applied 
to  inductive  machinery  and  long-distance  power  transmission. 

Professor  Wilson. 

17.  Electrical  Research  Laboratory.— The  work  in  this  course 
is  selected  for  each  student,  and  deals  with  the  problems  connected 
with  his  major  work.  Professor  Wilson. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
manufacturing  district  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  within  easy  reach,  by  manufacturing  communities,  whose 
reputation  is  international.  The  students,  therefore,  have  exceptional 
opportunities  for  visiting  and  studying  many  kinds  of  factories,  and 
may  see  carried  out  in  practice  what  is  discussed  in  the  class-room 
and  laboratory.  These  extensive  and  varied  manufacturing  plants 
are,  as  it  were,  a  great  laboratory  where  machines,  tools,  and  motors 
of  every  kind  are  made  and  tested.  This  is  a  rare  condition  of  things, 
indeed,  and  offers  to  the  student  advantages  quite  superior  to  those 
provided  by  the  largest  engineering  laboratory.  The  managers  of 
these  plants  afford  every  opportunity  to  the  students  for  study  and 
tests. 
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Again,  these  large  and  diversified  manufacturing  interests  sur- 
round the  student  with  the  proper  engineering  atmosphere,  and  bring 
him  into  almost  daily  contact  with  work  and  men  in  his  chosen  field. 
Naturally  there  is  a  great  demand  for  young  and  trained  engineers 
in  such  surroundings.  Graduates  are  actively  and  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  different  branches  of  mechanical  engineering. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING— REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  M.  E. 

Subject  Course  Exercises  Per  Week 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry. . .  .Math.  1 5 

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1 5 

English  English  1 3  3 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b . . .  5  5 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 3 

German  or  French |  '^^^^■::: ; ; ;:;:■  }     3  3 

Elements  of  Engineering M.  E.  4 1  1 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 2 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

Biology Biol.    11 1  1 

Summer  work  in  shops. 

Sophomore  Year 

Calculus   Math.  5 3  3 

Physics    Physics  la,  21b,  2a,  22b  5  5 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 2j/2 

Mechanism   M.  E.  6 2 

Drawing  and  Sketching ^M.  E.  7 1  1 

Mechanics  of  Engineering Ap.  Math.  2 3 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  9 2 

Metallurgy Ch.  E.  25b 3 

Geology  Geol.  15 1  1 

English    English  2 1^  VA 

German  or  French j  Frericir2 . ..... ......  \  ^^  ^^ 

Elements  of  Engineering M.  E.  8 1  1 

Physical  Education Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 

Junior  Year 

Modern  Language German  or  French IJ/2  1^ 

Mechanics  of   Engineering. ..  .Ap.  Math.  1,  3 2^  V/2 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 2^ 

Machine  Design M.  E.  14,  19 2  2 

Machine  Shop  Tools M.  E.  15 VA 

Graphics  of  Mechanism M.  E.  17 2 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 1  1 

Physics  Physics  5,  13 3  2 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 2^  2^4 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 1  1 

Summer  work,  Land  Surv'g. . .  C.  E.  3 4  weeks 
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Senior  Year 

Thermodynamics M.  E.  21 > 2}/^ 

Valve  Gears M.  E.  22 4 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 2]^ 

Steam  Turbines M.  E.  24 2 

Mechanical    Laboratory M.  E.  25 1  1 

Hydraulic  Machinery .M.  E.  27 2^ 

Engineering  Design M.  E.  28 3 

Power  Plants M.  E.  29  E.  E.  11 2    ' 

Heating  and  Ventilating M.  E.  30 2 

Thesis  M.  E.  3^ 

Electives : 

Astronomy    Astronomy  2a,  3b 1  1 

Electric    Power  Trans-    I  £    t?   4  3 

mission  j     

Geology  5  5 

Alternating    Current    Mach'y.  .E.  E.  3 5  5 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  7 2  2 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES   REQUIRED   FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF   M.   E. 

Subject  Course  p,,  A^rernltl'week 

First  Year  Freshman  i  Sem.      11  Sem. 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry.    /  ^.^.,     ,  ^  ^ 

Analytical  Geometry ^  ^^^th.  1 0  b 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  .Ch.  E.  la,  3b o  5 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry  I  ^^   ^   ^ 

Laboratory  )  ' 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 5 

Descriptive  Geometry M.  E.  3 5 

Elements  of  Engineering M.  E.  4 1  1 

Co-ordination  C.  1 2  2 

Geology  Geol.  15 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  2 

First   Summer  Term 

Problem  work  in  industrial  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Differential    and    Integral       Uf    ^ g  g 

Calculus   \     ,      .  ^  ,  ^.  „ 

Physics    (General) Physics  la,  21b 6  6 

Experimental   Physics Physics  2a,  22b 3  3 

Metallurgy   ^  Th    F   oejo  ^  ^ 

Metallurgy,    Laboratory ^  ^n.  ii.  -oa ^  2 

Mechanism  M.  E.  6 5 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 2 

Elements  of  Engineering M.  E.  8 1  1 

Co-ordination  C.  2 2  2 

Biology Biol.   11 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  2 

Second  Summer  Term 

Surveying  and  electrical  fundamentals. 
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Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Physics   Physics  5 6 

Physics,   Laboratory Physics  13 4 

English English  3  3 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 5  5 

Strength   of    Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 2  2 

Co-ordination    C.  7 3  3 

History    History  50 2  2 

Third  Summer  Term 

Tests  of  machine  tools,  cutting  speeds,  steam,  gas,  and  refriger- 
ating machinery. 


Fourth  Year  Junior 

Mechanics  Ap.  Math.  1,  3. 

English  f English    

Machine  Design M.  E.  13. . 

Machine  Design M.  E.  14,  19'. 

Electrical    Machinery E.  E.  1,  9. . 

Electrical    Laboratory E.  E.  5 

Co-ordination   C.  8 

History    History  51 . 


Fourth  Summer  Term 
Problem   work    in    machine    tools,    steam    and    gas    machinery. 
Thesis. 


Fifth  Year 


Senior 


Modern  Language German  or  French.  ...  3 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 5 

Machine  Shop  Tools  or M.  E.  15 3 

Alternating  Current  Machinery..E.  E.  3 5 

Experimental   Engineering M.  E.  25 2 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  7 2 

Economics  2 

Thermodynamics   M.  E.  21 

Hydraulic  Machinery M.  E.  27 

Engineering  Design 

Co-ordination    C.  9 3 

History History  52 2 

Sanitary  Biology 1 

Thesis    
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COURSES  IN  DETAIL 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

John  Theodore  Faig,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Alexander     Lewis     Jenkins,     M.     E'.,     Associate     Professor     of 

Mechanical  Engineering. 
Robert  Garfield  Brown,  M.  E,,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Harold  W.  T.  Collins,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Charles    Watkins    Brown,    Assistant    in    Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory. 

I.  Machine  Drawing. — Details  of  standard  machine  parts,  bolts, 
nuts,  screws,  etc.  Methods  of  detailing  pulleys,  gears,  shafting 
and  machine  elements.  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Root. 

4.  Elements  of  Engineering. — The  solution  of  problems  by 
the  triangle  of  forces ;  stresses  in  simple  structural  parts  and  beams. 

Professor  Faig. 

6.  Mechanism. — A  study  of  the  transformation  and  modifica- 
tion of  motion  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  cams,  screws,  links, 
belts  and  chains.  Kinematics  of  cone  pulleys,  speed  boxes,  back- 
gears,  and  complete  trains  of  mechanism ;  feeds  and  speeds  on  ma- 
chine tools;  curves  of  velocity  and  acceleration  for  shapers,  en- 
gines, riveters,  and  other  linkages;  proportions  for  spur,  bevel, 
worm,  and  spiral  gears ;  advantages  for  the  various  standard  pro- 
portions for  gear  teeth.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

7.  Drawing  and  Sketching. — Graphic  representation  of  vari- 
ous methods  of  transmitting  and  modifying  motions  by  means  of 
mechanical  devices.     Cams,  links,  and  toothed  wheels. 

Mr.  Collins. 

8.  Elements  of  Engineering. — The  triangle  of  forces ;  stresses 
in  beams;  simple  problems  in  gases;  introduction  to  the  use  of 
entropy   diagrams ;   adiabatic   expansion.  Professor   Faig. 

9.  Machine  Drawing. — Detail  drawings  from  measurements  of 
machines.     Assembled  drawings  of  machines.  Mr.  Collins. 

II.  Steam  Engineering. — Elements  and  economy  of  simple 
and  complete  steam  plants.  Fuels,  combustion,  boilers,  furnaces, 
stokers,  smoke  prevention,  superheaters,  coal  and  ash  handling, 
chimneys,    mechanical    draft,    steam    engines,    turbines,    condensers. 

Professor  Faig. 

13.  Machine  Design. — Rational  and  empirical  formulae  for 
the  design  of  fastenings,  links,  shafts,  couplings,  clutches,  belt- 
ing, chains,  and  toothed  wheels.  Design  of  frames  for  engines, 
machine  tools,  and  cranes.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

14.  Machine  Design.— Design  of  a  punching  and  shearing  ma- 
chine.    Development  of    rational    and   empirical    formulae   for   de- 
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termining  the  size  of  each  element.  Assembled  and  detailed  draw- 
ings and  complete  calculations  for  a  given  machine  are  required 
of  each  student.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

15.  Machine  Shop  Tools. — A  study  of  the  forces,  power  and 
speed  required  to  remove  metal  by  turning,  drilling,  milling,  and 
planing;  the  change  in  the  efficiency  and  durability  of  tools  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  angles,  feeds,  and  speeds ;  feeds  and  speeds 
of  various  metal  cutting  machines  compared  with  experimental 
laws  based  on  authoritative  tests.    Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

17.  Graphics  of  Mechanism. — A  study  of  the  forces  involved 
in  mechanisms,  their  direction  and  magnitude,  and  of  the  mechan^ 
ical  efficiencies  of  various  combinations  of  elements. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

18.  Engineering  Laboratory. — Tensile,  compressive,  and  tor- 
sional tests  of  materials  of  construction,  including  iron,  brass,  steel, 
wood,  brick,  stone,  leather  belting,  and  concrete.  Standardization 
of  instruments;  indicating;  brake  tests  of  steam  engines,  hot-air 
engines,  and  gas  engines.    Friction  tests. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Brown,  Mr.  Collins. 

19.  Machine  Design. — A  definite  problem  involving  the  design 
of  a  complete  machine,  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  working 
drawings,  with  written  description  and  calculation  of  parts.  Cata- 
logues, text-books,  and  engineering  journals  are  freely  consulted. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

21.  Thermodynamics. — Elastic  media  as  heat  carriers.  Ther- 
modynamics of  gases,  saturated  vapors,  and  superheated  steam. 
Temperature-entropy  diagrams  of  the  various  cycles.  Application 
of  thermodynamics  to  steam  and  gas  engines,  air  compressors,  and 
refrigerating  machines.  Professor  Faig. 

22.  Valve  Gears. — Analytical  and  graphical  analysis  of  valve 
mechanisms.  Methods  of  laying  out  the  various  forms  of  valve 
gears,  link  motions  and  reversing' gears  for  the  economical  dis- 
tribution of  steam.  Design  of  valves  and  governors  for  prime 
movers.  Professor  Faig. 

23.  Gas  Engineering. — Gas  and  oil  engines.  Power  and  effi- 
ciency. Frictional  and  valvular  losses.  Design,  based  upon  an  as- 
sumed card.  Gas  characteristics.  Producer  gas  equipments  and 
gas  distribution.  Professor  Faig. 

24.  Steam  Turbines. — Historical  development.  Modern  types. 
Critical  study  of  the  turbine  as  a  heat  motor  and  as  a  machine. 
Comparison  with  the  most  approved  types  of  reciprocating  engines. 

Professor  Faig. 

25.  Experimental  Engineering. — Characteristics  and  economy 
of  heat  motors  and  their  variation  with  conditions  of  operation. 
Analysis  and  full  accounting  of  power  losses.     Experimental  study 
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of   the   forces   acting   on  metal   cutting  tools.     The   efficiencies   of 
machine   tools.     Determination   of   highest   cutting   speed   of   tools. 
Professor  Faig  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Brown. 

27.  Hydraulic  Machinery. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of 
hydrostatic  presses,  elevators,  motors,  turbines,  accumulators,  in- 
tensifiers,  jacks,  and  tools.  Hydraulic  transmission  of  power  and 
accessories ;  high  pressure  control ;  various  types  of  pumps,  their 
efficiencies  and  uses.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

28.  Engineering  Design. — A  definite  problem  in  the  design  of 
a  machine,  prime  mover,  auxiliary  or  plant.  Free  reference  to 
machines  and  plants  in  the  city  bearing  on  the  problem  and  to  the 
library.  Professor  Faig. 

29.  Power  Plants. — Lectures  on  the  mechanical  engineering  of 
power  plants.     (This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  E.  E.  11.) 

Professor  Faig. 

30.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Methods  of  heating  buildings 
by  hot  air,  steam,  and  water.  Motors,  blowers,  and  mechanisms 
used  in  ventilating.  Professor  Faig. 

31.  Compressed  Air  and  Refrigeration. — Air  compressors, 
motors  and  tools.  Air  storage  and  power  transmission.  Refrig- 
eration. Professor  Faig. 

39.  Thesis. — Modified  research  or  original  design.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

Professor  Faig,  Associate  Professor  Jenkins,  Mr.  R.  G.  Brown, 
Mr.  Collins. 


CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE  IN  METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 

This  course  has  just  entered  upon  its  second  year.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  course  will  be  identical  with  those  of  the  co- 
operative course  in  Chemical  Engineering.  During  the  remain- 
ing years,  courses  in  chemistry  and  other  engineering  subjects  will 
form  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
metallurgy. 

Students  who  select  this  course  will  receive  shop  training  in 
foundries,  steel  works  and  other  similar  establishments.  It  is  con- 
templated to  make  the  experience  cover  not  only  the  purely  metal- 
lurgical department,  but  also  the  related  machine  shop  and  me-« 
chanical  ends.  The  entire  course,  including  shop  experience  and 
university  work,  will  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  training  men  for 
executive  positions'^in  metallurgical  works. 
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METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MET.  E. 

Exercises 

Subject  Course  Per  Alternate  Week 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 

First  Year  Freshman 

tt^arSe?X°."'*';:h^'''- ' « 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5  5 

Chemistry,    Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 3  3 

Machine   Drawing M.  E.  1 5 

Descriptive    Geometry M.  E.  3 5 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination    C.  3 2  2 

History    2  2 

First  Summer  Term 
Problem  work  in  industrial  chemistry. 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus   Math.  5 6  6 

Physics,    Lectures Phys.  la,  21b 6  6 

Physics,    Laboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 3  3 

Metallurgy    Ch.  E.  25 4 

Metallurgy,  Laboratory Ch.  E.  25 2 

Qualitative    Analysis Ch.  E.  5,  6 5 

Elements  of  Engineering 1  1 

Co-ordination    C.  4 2  2 

History    2  2 

Second  Summer  Term 
Surveying  and  electrical  fundamentals. 

Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Qualitative    Analysis Ch.  E.  5,  6 2 

Quantitative   Analysis Ch.   E.  7b 3 

English    English 3  3 

Steam   Engineering M.  E.  11 5  6 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 2  2 

Economics  3  3 

Metallurgical  Calculations 3 

Co-ordination    C.  7 3  3 

History    2  2 

Third  Summer  Term 
Tests  of  steam,  gas,  and  refrigerating  machinery. 

Fourth  Year  Junior 

Electrical    Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 5  5 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 2  2 

Mechanics  Ap.  Math.  1,  3 5  3 

English  English  3  3 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 5 

Machine  Design  Drawing M.  E.  14,  19 3  3 

Metallurgy,  General 3  3 

Fourth  Summer  Term 
Problem  work  in  metallurgy. 
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Fifth  Year  Senior 

Modern  Language German  or  French 5  5 

Physical  Chemistry Ch.  £.12 5 

Physical  Chemistry,  Labora-  I  r^  ^  13  2 

Geology    Geology  5  5 

History  2  2 

Co-ordination 3  3 

Metallurgy,  Thesis 3  10 


CO-ORDINATION  (C) 

Curtis  C.  Myers,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Co-ordination. 
Fred  Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E'.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
John  Jermain   Porter,  A.  B.,   Assistant   Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

C.  1,  3,  5.    For  First  Year  Students.     (Freshmen). 
Discussion  of  questions  arising  in  students'  work.     Shop  visits 
and  lectures  showing  the  scope  of  the  engineering  professions.     Il- 
lustrations showing  efficient  methods  of  performing  simple  opera- 
tions. 

C.  2,  4,  6.     For  Second  Year  Students. 

Discussion  of  questions  arising  in  students'  work.  Shop  visits 
and  lectures  with  detailed  reports  and  problems  continuing  the 
work  begun  in  the  first  year.     Time  study  and  efficiency  data. 

C.  1  and  2  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers.  Professor 
Myers. 

C.  3  and  4  for  metallurgical  engineers.  Assistant  Professor 
Porter. 

C.  5  and  6  for  civil  engineers.     Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

Courses  7,  8,  9  for  all  Co-operative  Engineers. 

C.  7.  Production  Engineering. — Lectures  and  recitations.  The 
determination  of  standards.  Examples  illustrating  scientific  man- 
agement. Wage  and  time  systems.  Shop  layouts  and  economical 
production  of  work.  Safety  devices.  Lighting  and  heating.  For 
third  year  students. 

C.  8.  Production  Engineering. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Fac- 
tory organization  and  cost  accounting.  Routing  of  work.  Labor 
and  time-saving  machinery.  Power  economy.  Inspection  and  test- 
ing.    Contracts  and  patents.     For  fourth  year  students. 

C.  9.  Production  Engineering. — Lectures  and  recitations. — Re- 
lations between  capital  and  labor.  Fatigue  and  incentive.  Sales 
organization.  Process  efficiency.  Business  economy.  Special  prob- 
lems.    For  fifth  year  students. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES   IN   ENGINEERING 

Special  courses  for  young  men  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  some  branch  of  Engineering  and  who  desire  to  become 
more  efficient  in  the  advanced  theory  of  their  work,  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  every  fa- 
cility will  be  offered  to  enable  such  men  to  obtain  the  special  work 
which  they  desire  without  their  being  candidates  for  the  engineer- 
ing degrees. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

1.  Technical  Mechanics. — Morley,  Mechanics  for  Engineers; 
Sanborn,  Mechanics  Problems.  A  course  in  applied  mechanics, 
comprising  kinematics,  kinetics  and  statics,  with  technical  appli- 
cations.   First  semester,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Slocum. 

2.  Strength  of  Materials. — Slocum  and  Hancock,  Text-Book 
on  the  Strength  of  Materials;  Shepard,  Problems  in  the  Strength 
of  Materials.  An  introductory  course  in  the  mechanics  of  mate- 
rials, including  the  fundamental  relations  between  stress  and  de- 
formation, tensile,  compressive  and  shearing  stresses,  Hooke's  law 
and  Young's  modulus,  Poisson's  ratio,  modulus  of  rigidity,  theory 
of  beams,  elastic  curve,  shear  and  bending  moment  diagrams,  col- 
umns, torsion,  combined  bending  and  torsion,  curved  pieces,  elements 
of  graphical  statics,  arches  and  arched  ribs,  retaining  walls  and 
foundations,  with  numerous  practical  applications.  Second  semester, 
M.,  T..  W..  Th..  F..  S.,  10 :30-ll  :30.  Professor  Slocum. 

3.  Dynamics. — Goodman,  Mechanics  Applied  to  Engineering. 
A  continuation  of  Course  1,  relating  chiefly  to  the  dynamics  of  ro- 
tation, with  applications  to  the  calculation  and  design  of  governors 
and  fly-wheels,  balancing  of  engines,  kinetic  reactions  and  gyroscopic 
forces,  critical  velocity  of  shafts,  friction  and  lubrication,  etc.  6"^^- 
ond  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9  :30-10 :3'0.  Professor  Slocum. 

*16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — First  semester,  M.,  4:00-6:00; 
W.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1911-13. 

*16b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — Second  semes- 
ter, M.,  4:00-6:00;  W.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1911-12' 

*10a.  Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares. — First 
semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 


*  For    detailed    description    of    courses    16a,    li6b,    10a,    lib,    and    30,    see 
Mathematics,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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*llb.     Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Second  sem- 
ester, M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 
*30.     Seminary. — Hours  by  special  arrangement. 

Professor  Slocum. 

ASTRONOMY 

2a.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book :  Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy. Professor  Porter. 

3b.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book:  Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy. Professor  Porter. 

For  Courses  2a  and  3b,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and 
Calculus  will  be  required.  Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  taken  Course  2a. 

4a.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Investigation  of  the  fundamental 
equations  of  motion  and  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the  posi- 
tions of  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.  Professor  Porter. 

5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observations 
and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.  Professor   Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  the  Observatory. 

BIOLOGY 

9.  Sanitary  Biology. — Lectures  on  the  biological  principles  in- 
volved in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  specialists'  reports.  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  9  is  open  to  all  students. 

ECONOMICS 

(The  Sinton  Professorship) 

1.  Economics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a 
general  view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1)  the  ele- 
ments of  economics:  wealth,  value,  price,  competition,  monopoliza- 
tion, production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution  of  industry 
from  local  organization  and  control  during  the  middle  ages,  through 
nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to  modern  conditions, 
and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of  to-day. 

Professor  Hicks. 


*  For    detailed    description    of    courses    16a,    16b,    10a,    lib,    and    30,    see 
Mathematics,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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ENGLISH 

*1.  English  Composition. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
present  in  a  general  survey  the  principles  of  English  composition 
and  to  enforce  them  by  practice  in  writing.  Some  reading  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  also  required.   (For  regular  students  only.) 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  McVea,  As- 
sistant Professor  Van  Wye,  Mr.  Park,  Miss  Adams. 

Ic.  English  Composition. — A  general  survey  of  the  principles 
of  English  composition,  with  especial  reference  to  their  application 
to  technical  writing.  Some  reading  of  English  literature  is  also 
required.     (For  co-operative  students  only.)     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Mr.  Park. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition. — The  first  semester  of  this 
course  is  devoted  to  argumentation.  (For  regular  students  only.) 
T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30;  T.,  Th,  10:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

2c.  Advanced  English  Composition. — This  course  includes 
practice  in  the  writing  and  criticism  of  expository  and  argumen- 
tative compositions.  The  collection  and  use  of  bibliography  for 
long  themes  is  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Some  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  literary  types.  (For  co-operative  students 
only.)     M.,  W.,  R,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Park. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

1.  An  introductory  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic  geol- 
ogy, origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms,  atmosphere  and 
ocean ;  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  physiography  of  the  United 
States.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30;  Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  2:00- 
4:00;  T.,  Th.,  8:30-10:30;  T.,  Th.,  10:30-12:30;  T.,  Th.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Fenneman,  Assistant  Professor  Carman  and  As- 
sistants. 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods. — The  study  and  map- 
ping of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Students  work 
singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  typewritten  reports  with 
topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Second  semester.  Hours  to  be 
arranged  by  agreement  with  each  party.  Credit  for  work  done. 
Course  2  is  prerequisite.  Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

7.  Mineralogy. — This  course  embraces  (1)  geometrical  study 
of  crystal  forms  illustrated  by  wooden  models;  (2)  description 
and  classification  of  minerals,  about  400  species  being  used  in  lab- 
oratory study;  (3)  determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analy- 
sis. Professor  Fenneman. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 


*  For  sections  and  hours,  see  page  103. 
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9.  Historical  Geology. — Chiefly  the  geology  of  North  America, 
its  physical  history,  life  development,  and  structure;  regional  de- 
scription based  on  underlying  rocks.  S.,  8:30-10:30,  lecture*  and 
conference;  laboratory  10:30-12:30.    Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

15.  Geologic  Processes. — A  course  for  first-year  engineering 
students.  Thirty  non-technical  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Assistant   Professor  Carman. 

GERMAN 

1.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  translation  from  German 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German, 

Miss  Schrader. 

2.  German  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  at  sight,  grammar, 
composition,  and  dictation. 

Miss  Schrader  and  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 
Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 

3.  German  Composition  (Beginner's  Course). — German  gram- 
mar, conversation,  and  practice  in  writing  German. 

Miss  Schrader. 
Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Courses  2  and  3  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

40.  Elementary  German  for  Co-operative  Students. — Gram- 
mar, translation  from  German  into  English,  and  elementary  exer- 
cises in  translating  into  German.  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

41.  Second  Year  German  for  Co-operative  Students. — Trans- 
lation from  German  into  English,  with  special  emphasis  on  scientific 
German.  Mr.  von  Schlichten. 

*HISTORY 

50.  Ancient  and  Medieval  History. — The  subject  matter  and 
scope  of  history;  primitive  man  and  the  evolution  of  the  state; 
the  general  characteristics  of  ancient  and  medieval  history.  The 
method  of  instruction  will  vary  as  the  needs  of  the  class  indi- 
cate.   M.,  W..  11 :30-12  :30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

51.  Modern  History  of  Europe. — First  semester,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Reformation,  Bourbon  period,  French  Revolution,  and 
Napoleon,  together  with  the  development  of  the  English  political 
system.  Second  semester,  European  history  since  1814,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  institutions,  arts,  and  life  of  the  people. 


*  Under  the  co-operative  plan  the  course  in  history  is  given  for  the 
entire  five  y^ars  and  includes,  first,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  evolutional 
development  of  the  earth  from  a  geological  and  biological  standpoint ;  secondly, 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  political,  social,  economic  and  industrial  development 
of  the  human  race. 
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An  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  members  of  the  class  into  touch 
with   current  European  events.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

52.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — A  text-book 
course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reports  upon  outside  read- 
ing, dealing  with  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  conditions  since 
1850.    T..  Th.,  11 :30-12  :30.  Mr.  Sherwood. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Algebra  —  Trigonometry  —  Analytical  Geometry.  —  Selected 
portions  of  algebra  and  the  elementary  theory  of  equations.  Ash- 
ton  and  Marsh,  College  Algebra.  Trigonometry:  Rothrock,  Trig- 
onometry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the  Car- 
tesian standpoint.  Briggs-Bocher,  Analytical  Geometry;  Ashton  and 
Marsh:  Analytic  Geometry.  Section  I,  Mr.  Kindle;  Section  II, 
Mr.  Trimble;  Sec.  Ill,  Assistant  Professor  Brand. 

3b.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Crockett,  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry.    Rothrock,  Trigonometry.  Mr.  Kindle. 

5.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Osborne,  Calculus; 
Campbell,  Calculus. 

Sec.  I,  Professor  Hancock;  Sec.  II,  Assistant  Professor  Brand; 
Sec.  Ill,  Mr.  Kindle. 

6a.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — C. 
Smith,  Conic  Sections.    Lectures.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

7b.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  plane, 
straight  line,  and  quadric  surfaces;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves. 
C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.    Lectures.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  7b  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

15.  Theory  of  Equations,  Including  Determinants. — Burnside 
and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations.    Lectures. 

;  Assistant  Professor  Brand. 

8a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Byerly,  Integral  Calculus. 
Lectures.  Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations. — Forsyth,  Differential  Equations.] 
Lectures.  Professor  Hancock. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Training  for  Men. — All  students  are  required  to  takej 
five  hours  per  week  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.     It] 
is  expected  that  these  hours  will  be  distributed  as  follows :    Three 
hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  freshman  class    (lecturesj 
on  hygiene,  one  hour;  work  in  the  gymnasium,   two  hours),  and] 
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two  hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  sophomore  class.  De- 
partures from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions only,  for  which  special  permission  must  be  secured  from  the 
Dean  in  advance. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the  two 
lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the  required 
work.  Appointments  for  the  examination  should  be  made  with 
the  Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Credit :    One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Mr.  Brodbeck. 

PHYSICS 

la.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  Heat  and 
Mechanics,  illustrated  with  experimental   demonstrations. 

Assistant  Professor   Allen. 

21b.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  Light, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  illustrated  with  experimental  demon- 
strations. Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

2a.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company Course  la.         Associate  Professor  Ives  and  Assistants. 

22b.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company Course  21b.      Associate  Professor  Ives  and  Assistants. 

5a.  Problems  in  Thermodynamics,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

13b.  Electrical  Measurements. — Laboratory  exercises  with  in- 
struments of  precision.  Assistant   Professor  Allen. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

1.  Elementary  French. — Eraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar 
and  Reader;  Dumas,  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort;  Malot,  Sans 
Famille;  Labiche,  La  Grammaire ;  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.  Com- 
position based  on  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Reader. 

Mr.  Cook. 

2.  Intermediate  French. — First  semester,  Eraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Part  II;  Frangois,  Advanced  French  Prose  Com- 
position; dictation  and  assigned  reading  from  nineteenth  century 
writers.  Second  semester,  modern  French  prose  writers:  Daudet, 
Maupassarft,  Augier,  Balzac,  France. 

Assistant  Professor   Bassett. 
Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  or  its 
equivalent. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Emeritus. 

624  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Chauncey  D.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 

Main  and  Forest  Aves.,  Avondale.  cology,  Emeritus. 

Byron  Stanton,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
931  Dayton  St.  Children,  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Greer  Drury,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
836  Lincoln  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Stephen  Cooper  Ayres,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Philip  Zenner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .     Professor  of  Neurology,  Emeritus. 

14  Glenn  Building. 

The  names  of  the  teaching  staff  are  arranged  by  departments : 
Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Anatomy. 

257   Loraine  Ave.,   Clifton. 

Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  His- 

4540  Glenway  Ave.,  Price  Hill.  tology,  and  Embryology. 

Raphael  Isaacs,  A.  B.,    .    Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

3552  Bogart  Ave. 


Martin  Henry  Fischer,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Eichberg  Professor  of  Phy- 

The  Maplewood,   Clifton.  siology. 


Lauder  W.  Jones,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

Harry   Shipley  Fry,   Ph.   D.,  Associate   Professor  of   Chemistry. 

2269  Washington  Ave.,  Norwood. 

Edward  B.  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 

3471  Cheviot  Ave..  Westwood.      try  and  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D.,    .     .    .    .    Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

3411   Clifton  Ave. 


Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,  B.   S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Director  of  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 
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William  Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B,,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist  of  Laboratory. 
564  Evanswood  Place,  Clifton. 

William  H.  Peters,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Vine  and  Nixon   Sts. 

Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Parasitology. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 


Julius  H.  Eichberg,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 

55  Groton  Building.  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

C.  C.  FiHE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Dietetics  and  Instructor  in  Thera- 

1344  Broadway.  peutics, 

RuFUs  SouTHwoRTH,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,     .     .    Lecturer  in  Therapeutics. 

Fountain  Ave.,   Glendale. 

William  C.  Herman,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

19  W,  Seventh  Ave. 
Sidney  Lange,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Radiology. 

22  W.    Seventh  Ave. 

H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of    Elec- 

McMillan  and  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn.  trotherapeutics. 

Louis  G.   Schrickel,   Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in   Pharmacy  and 
1635  Walnut  St.  Pharmacist  to  Dispensary. 


Frederick  Forchheimer,  M,  D.,     .    .    .    .     Professor  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts. 

George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D.,     .     .     ,     Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

108  Garfield  Place. 
Edwin  W.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 

John  Ernest  Greiwe,  A.  M.,  M.   D.,   Associate   Professor  of  the 

32  Garfield  Place.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Mark  A.   Brown,   M.   D.,   Associate   Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

628  Elm  St.  Medicine. 

Henry  Wald  Bettmann,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Allan  Ramsey,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Medicine. 

Oscar  Berghausen,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Medicine. 

19   W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Charles  Sumner  Rockhill,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

705   Robertson  Building. 

C.  C.  Fiije,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 
Louis   G.    Heyn,    M.    D.,     .     .     .     Clinical    Instructor    in   Medicine. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Marion  Whitacre,  M.  D Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

2122  Auburn  Ave. 
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Walter  Henry  Stix,  M.  D.    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Lancaster  Building, 

Louis  H.  Newburgh,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts,  Medicine. 

Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D,,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills.  Microscopy  in  Medicine. 

Emmett  Fayen,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
1329  Broadway. 

Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 


B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D., Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

Z2Z  Broadway. 

Allyn  Cilley  Poole,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

2906  Woodburn  Ave.,   Walnut  Hills. 

Frank  H.  Lamb,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
1109  Second  National  Bank  Building.  Paediatrics. 

Alfred  Friedlander,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Paediatrics. 

Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 

Max  Dreyfoos,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Frances  M.  Hollingshead,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

15  Berkshire  Building. 

Adolphus  W.  Foertmeyer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

City  Hall  Bank  Building.  Paediatrics. 

Bertram   M.  Weakley,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in   Paediatrics. 

3557   Montgomery  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Edward  A.  Wagner,  M.  D.,    .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3216  Bishop  St.,  Clifton. 

Edward  D.  Allgaier,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3218  Harrison  Ave.,  Westwood. 

John  T.  Batte,  M.  D.    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 
Francis  X.  Siegel,  M.  D.,    .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

2542  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 


Frank  Warren  Langdon,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

5   Garfield  Place. 

Herman   Henry  Hoppe,   A.   M.,   M.   D.,   Professor   of   Neurology. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

David  I.  Wolfstein,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 
Diseases  and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine. 
22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 
Seventh  and  Elm  Sts.  Diseases. 
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J.  L.  TuECHTER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

1406  John   St. 

Robert  Ingram,  M.  D.,     .     .     .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 
510  Clark  St. 


Meyer  L.  Heidingsfeld,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  and  Syphilology. 

Augustus  Ravogli,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 
5  Garfield  Place.  and  Syphilology. 

Elmore  B.  Tauber,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Syphilology. 

James  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 
7  E.  Eighth  Ave.  Syphilology. 


Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  Professor  of  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

John   Chadwick   Oliver,   M.    D.,    Professor   of    Clinical    Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Charles  Edward  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical   Professor  of  Surgery. 
32  Garfield  Place. 

Horace  J.   Whitacre,   B.    S.,   M.   D.,   Associate   Professor   of   the 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Simon  Pendleton  Kramer,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

832  Hutchins  Ave. 

E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Dis- 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  eases. 

Frank  Fee,  M.  D.,     .  .     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

325  Tusculum  Ave. 

Carl  Hiller,  M.  D.,     .  .     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  Hayes  Hines,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 

34  W.  Eighth  Ave.  gery. 

Casper  F.  Hegner,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Goodrich   Barbour   Rhodes,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,    Clinical   Instructor   in 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 
Charles  A.  Langdale,  M.  D.,     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

5  Garfield  Place. 

John  A.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,    .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

234  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Dudley  White  Palmer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Dudley  Webb,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary 

409  Broadway.  Surgery. 

E.  S.  May,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor 

in   Surgery. 
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J.  Louis  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

19  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Carleton  G.  Crisler,  M.  D.,   Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Surgery. 

Groton  Building. 


Albert  Henry  Freiberg,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Robert  Carothers,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 

Charles    R.    McClure,   M.    D,,   Clinical   Instructor   in    Orthopedic 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 

Robert  Daniel  Maddox,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

32  Garfield  Place.  Surgery. 

R.  B,  CoFiELD,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 


E.  GusTAVE  ZiNKE,  M.  D., Profcssor  of  Obstetrics. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

William  D.  Porter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Erie  and  Zumstein  Aves.,  Hyde  Park. 

George  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,    .     .    .    Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

2404  Auburn  Ave. 

James  William  Rowe,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ob- 

20  W.  Ninth  Ave.  Stetrics. 

Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,    .    .     .    Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

The  Alexandra,  Walnut  Hills. 

F.  A.  S.  Kautz,  M.  D.,    .    .     .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

1209  Walnut  St. 

William   B.  Young,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinical   Instructor  in   Ob- 

505   E.  Third  Ave.  Stetrics. 

Louis  A.  Molony,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

731   W.  Fifth  Ave. 

William  S.  Kautz,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

1222  Walnut  St. 


I 


Charles  Lybrand  Bonifield,  M.  D.,    .    .Professor  of  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 
Charles  Alfred  Lee  Reed,   A.  M.,   M.  D.,   Professor  of   Clinical 

Gynecology  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Eco- 

60   Groton  Building.  nomics. 

John  M.  Withrow,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

RuFus    Bartlett    Hall,    A.    M.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of    Clinical 

19  Berkshire  Building.  Gynecology. 

Sigmar  Stark,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 
Uy2  E.   Eighth  Ave. 
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John  D.  Miller,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Cor.  Eighth  Ave.  and  Elm  St. 

Grear  H.  Baker,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

Joseph  A.  Hall,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

19  Berkshire   Building. 

Benjamin  W.  Gaines,  M.  D.,    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

John  E.  Stemler,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

103  W.  McMillan  St. 

Joseph     S.     Podesta,     M.     D.,     Assistant     Clinical     Instructor     in 
428  Broadway.  Gynecology. 


Robert  Sattler,  M.  D., Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

Derrick  T.  Vail,  M.  D.,     .    Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

24  E.  Eighth  Ave. 
Walter  Forchheimer,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St.  molog>'. 

Charles  W.  Tangeman,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

20  W.  Ninth  Ave. 
Victor  Ray,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

Wylie  McLean  Ayres,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  of  Ophthalmology. 

Frederick  W.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
24  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

John  Ranly,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
936  Clark  St. 

Frank  B.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  mology. 

Clarence  J.  King,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

Groton  Building.  mology. 

K.  L.  Stoll,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

4   Leverone  Building. 

Jessie  Southgate,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 
409  Broadway.  mology. 

Walter  W.  Sauer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 
mology. 

Geo^^ge  L.  Krieger,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 
mology. 


Christian  R.  Holmes,  M.  D. Professor  of  Otology. 

8   E.   Eighth  Ave, 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

Berkshire  Building. 
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Samuel  Ellsworth  Allen,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngol- 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Ogy  and   Otolog>". 

John  Wesley  Murphy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryn- 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  gology  and  Otology. 

Samuel  Iglauer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology  and 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Walter  E.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology 
and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Wade  Thrasher,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 

Groton  Building.  gology,  and  Otology. 

G.  A.  Hinnen,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 

8  E.  Eighth  Ave.  gology,  and  Otology. 

James  H.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oto- 

25  Groton  Building.  Laryngology. 

William  Mithoefer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhin- 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  ology.  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

W.  J.  Thomasson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in   Rhin- 

942  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky.  ,  ology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
Sophia  Dauch,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinician  in  Rhinology,  Laryngol- 

2924  Vaughn  St.,  Mt.  Auburn.  Ogy,  and  Otology. 

Charles  H.  Weintz,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology 
Berkshire  Building.  and  Laryngology. 


John  Howard  Landis,  M.  D., Professor  of  Hygiene. 

2533  Gilbert  Ave. 


OTHER  OFFICERS 
Albert  H.  Freiberg,  M.  D., Director  of  Dispensary. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

L.  M.  Prince Optician. 

108  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Robert  Daniel  Maddox,  M.  D., Curator  of  Museum. 

32  Garfield  Place. 

Daniel  Laurence,  B.   S.,    .    .    .    .     Secretary  of  the  University. 

Office,  6  McMicken  Hall,  Burnet  Woods. 

Frances  Currie, Clerk  of  the  Medical  College. 

College  Building,  Clifton  Ave. 
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EQUIPMENT 
BUILDINGS 

The  college  is  located  on  the  McMicken  homestead  lot,  between 
McMicken  and  Clifton  Avenues,  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street.  The 
lot  has  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  feet  between  these  avenues, 
the  college  building  being  nearer  Clifton  Avenue,  and  the  dispen- 
sary building  on  McMicken  Avenue.  The  college  building  con- 
tains lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  rooms.  It  is  a  four-story 
structure,  of  brick  and  cut  stone,  with  iron  stairways  and  internal 
finish  of  substantial  character.  The  dispensary  building  is  a  one- 
story  brick  structure,  123  by  50  feet,  and  contains  eight  small  lec- 
ture rooms,  each  with  an  adjoining  waiting-room  for  patients,  a 
dispensing  drug-room,  and  a  room  for  the  necessary  chemical  micro- 
scopical investigation  of  cases  presenting  themselves  for  treat- 
ment. Although  in  the  center  of  a  densely  populated  district  af- 
fording a  great  variety  of  clinical  material,  the  college  building 
stands  upon  high  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  city.     The  laboratories   are  well   lighted  and  ventilated. 

On  the  basement  floor  are  the  laboratories  of  anatomy.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  Dean's  office,  museum,  and  the  library  and  reading- 
room.  The  second  floor  provides  accommodations  for  the  laboratory 
of  bacteriology,  pathology,  and  experimental  surgery.  On  the  third 
floor  are  two  large  lecture  rooms,  furnished  with  opera  chairs  with 
tablet  arms.  The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  pharmacological 
laboratory. 

MUSEUMS 

The  museum  room  contains  a  number  of  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical specimens,  including  the  Mussey  and  the  Shotwell  collec- 
tions. Both  of  these  valuable  collections  illustrate  the  effects  of 
diseases  and  injuries  of  bone  and  joints.  The  former  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  Dandridge.  The  museum 
also  contains  a  number  of  useful  models  of  dry  anatomical  speci- 
mens, including  a  collection  of  skeletons  for  student  use  and  models 
and  charts  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses. 

r  In  the  laboratories  of  anatomy  and  pathology  there  are  also 
fairly  complete  collections  of  specimens  which  are  used  for  teach- 
ing and  demonstration.  The  laboratory  of  anatomy  has  a  large 
number  of  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  several  series  of  sections  of  the  human  body,  beside  preparations 
to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the  various  organs.  The  laboratory 
of  pathology  possesses  a  very  good  collection  of  Ka'iserling  speci- 
mens  illustrating  pathological   changes   in   the   different   organs   of 
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the  body.  Students  of  pathology  also  have  access  to  the  excellent 
museum  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  which  contains  hundreds  of 
specimens,  many  of  them  rare  or  unusual.  Most  of  the  specimens 
in  this  museum  are  wet,  but  there  is  a  large  collection  of  dry  osteo- 
logical  specimens,  and  a  hundred  or  more  gelatine  preparations. 

MEDICAL   LIBRARIES 

The  library  facilities  of  the  College  of  Medicine  are  large.  In 
1911  Miss  Lena  Dandridge  presented  to  the  college  the  library  and 
library  furniture  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  gift,  Miss  Dandridge  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
equipment  and  endowment  of  a  surgical  library,  which  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Dandridge  Memorial.  The  Whittaker  Medical  Li- 
brary, bequeathed  by  the  late  Professor  James  T.  Whittaker,  com- 
prises 1,547  volumes  and  538  pamphlets.  The  Seely  Library,  of  the 
late  Professor  W.  W.  Seely,  given  to  the  college  by  Mrs.  Seely, 
contains  over  a  thousand  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  Mrs.  Eich- 
berg  has  recently  presented  to  the  college  the  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Eichberg,  and  the  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati  has  also 
given  to  the  college  its  very  valuable  collection  of  books.  The  li- 
brary of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  contains  about  20,000  volumes, 
consisting  largely  of  complete  files  of  the  most  important  medical 
periodicals  of  the  world.  Students  of  this  college  have  access 
therefore  to  a  very  complete  literary  material,  which  covers  every 
branch  of  the  medical   and  related  sciences. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  IN   THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy, 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
American  Naturalist,  Anatomical  Record,  Anatomischer  Anzeiger, 
Annalen  der  Chemie  (Liebig),  Annalen  der  Physik  mit  Beiblatter, 
Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  L'annee  Psycholqgique,  Archiv 
fiir  Entwicklungsmechanik  der  Organismen,  Archiv  fiir  mikros- 
kopische  Anatomic  und  Entwicklungsgeschichte,  Berichte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft,  Biological  Bulletin,  British  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Chimique  de  France, 
Chemisches  Centralblatt,  Comptes  rendus  des  sciences,  Health,  Jour- 
nal of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology 
and  Physiology,  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology,  Journal  of  Mor- 
phology, Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods, 
Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society 
(London),  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (London)  B.  Biological,  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  Psychological  Bulletin,  Quarterly  Journal  of 
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Microscopical  Science,  Science,  Science  Abstracts  (both  series), 
Survey,  Zeitschrift  fiir  physikalische  Chemie,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psycho- 
logic unci  Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  IN  THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 

LIBRARY 

Albany  Medical  Annals,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Insanity,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  American  Journal  of  Physiology, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Annales  Gynecologiques,  Annales 
de  rinstitute  Pasteur,  Annales  des  Maladies  des  Oranges  Genito- 
Urinaires,  Annals  Medico- Psychologiques,  Annals  of  Surgery,  Archiv 
fiir  Anatomic  und  Physiologic  (Anat.  Abth.),  Archives  de  Medicine 
experimentale  et  d'Anatomie,  Archiv  fijr  pathologische  Anatomic 
(Virchow),  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Chirurgie,  Archiv  fiir  Hygiene, 
Archives  Internationales  Laryngologique,  Archiv  fiir  Laryngologie 
und  Rhinologie,  Archives  Generales  de  Medicine,  Archiv  fiir  Ohren- 
heilkunde,  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologic  (von  Graefe),  Archiv  fiir  ex- 
perimentale Pathologic  und  Pharmakologie,  Archives  of  Pediatrics, 
Archiv  fiir  Psychiatric,  Archives  of  the  Roentgen  Ray,  Beitrage  fiir 
pathologische  Anatomic  (Ziegler),  Beitrage  zur  Klinik  der  Tuber- 
kulose,  Berliner  Klinik,  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  Biochem- 
ische  Zeitschrift,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Brain, 
Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  British  Medical  Journal,  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Anato- 
mique  de  Paris,  Canada  Lancet,  Centralblatt  fiir  Bakteriologie  (Orig- 
inale  und  Referate),  Centralblatt  fiir  die  medicinischen  Wissen- 
schaften,  Centralblatt  fiir  allgemeine  Pathologic  (Ziegler),  Comptes 
rendus  de  la  Societe  de  Biologic  de  Paris,  Dermatologisches  Cen- 
tralblatt, Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Chirurgie,  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir 
klinische  Medicin,  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Nervenheilkunde,  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Fortschritte  der  Medicin. 

Heart,  Index  Medicus,  Internationales  Centralblatt  fiir  Ohren- 
heilkunde,  Interstate  Medical  Journal,  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fort- 
schritte der  gesamten  Medizin,  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Psychiatric  und 
Neurologic,  Janus,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Journal  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry, Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
Journal  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Journal  of  Medical  Re- 
search, Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Journal  de  Medicine  et 
de  Chirurgie  practique.  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Journal  of  Ner- 
vous and  Mental  Diseases,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology  and 
Psychology,  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Journal  of 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  Journal  of  Physiol- 
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ogy,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  Lancet,  Lancet- 
Clinic. 

Medical  Press  and  Circular,  Medical  Record,  Medizinische 
Klinik,  Military  Surgeon,  Monatschrift  fiir  Geburtshilfe  und 
Gynakologie,  Miinchener  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  Neurologisches 
Centralblatt,  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Philippine 
Journal  of  Science  (Medical  Section),  Practitioner,  Public  Health, 
Revue  de  Chirurgie,  Revue  de  Medicine,  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal, 
Sammlung  klinischer  Vortrage,  Schmidts  Jahrbiicher,  Therapeutic 
Gazette,  Therapeutische  Monatschrift,  Wiener  klinische  Wochen- 
schrift, Wiener  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  Zentralblatt  fiir  Chirur- 
gie, Zentralblatt  fiir  Gynakologie,  Zentralblatt  fiir  innere  Medicin, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  orthopadische  Chirurgie,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Hygiene, 
Zeitschrift .  fiir  Krebsforschung,  Zeitschrift  fiir  klinische  Medicin, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Immunitatsforschung  und   experimentelle   Therapie. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  (1)  obtain  the  medical  stu- 
dent's entrance  certificate  issued  by  the  examiner  for  the  Ohio 
State  Board. 

2.  He  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  high  school  work,  a  course  of  one  year 
each  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  and  one  year's  work  in  a 
language  (Latin,  Greek  or  modern  language,  preferably  German)  ; 
or  he  will  be  required  to  take  an  examination  in  each  of  these 
subjects.  (For  the  one-year  preparatory  course  in  these  subjects 
see  page  209.) 

3.  The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  moral  char- 
acter, signed  by  two  physicians  of  good  standing  in  the  state  in 
which  he  last  resided. 

ADVANCED  STANDING,  GRADUATION, 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  has  ruled  that  advanced  tinte 
credit  to  liberal  arts  college  graduates  can  only  be  recognized 
when  the  candidate  has  done,  during  his  academic  course,  the 
science  work  comprised  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course. 
This  ruling  prevents  the  giving  of  advanced  standing,  except  to 
graduates  of  colleges  maintaining  a  definitely  organized  premed- 
ical  course,  including  human  anatomy. 

The  Federation  of  Examining  and  Reciprocating  Boards  has 
also  ruled  that  it  will  not  recognize  advanced  time  standing  given 
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for  work  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  unless  the  college  gives  one  or 
more  years  of  the  regular  medical  course  and  holds  itself  open 
to  inspection  by  medical  boards.  No  advanced  standing  can  thus 
be  allowed  on  account  of  any  ordinary  literary  or  scientific  de- 
gree whatever. 

Students  who  have  taken,  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  recog- 
nized by  this  University,  courses  the  full  equivalent  of  similar 
courses  offered  in  this  Medical  College,  and  produce  certificates 
of  this  fact,  need  not  repeat  these  courses  here.  Such  credits  do 
not  entitle  the  student  to  advanced  time  standing;  for,  according 
to  the  rulings  above  cited,  such  subject  credits  for  work  not  taken 
at  a  medical  college  can  not  shorten  the  required  residence  to  less 
than  four  years. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  IN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 

Students  from  accredited  medical  colleges  may  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  under  the  following  rules : 

1.  They  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  met 
our  requirements  for  admission  to  a  medical  college.  They  must 
present  evidence  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses 
of  the  same  scope  and  extent  as  the  courses  for  which  they  seek 
credit. 

2.  They  must  present  credentials  from  the  registrar  or  cor- 
responding officer  of  the  medical  college  attended,  showing  that 
they  have  been  registered  medical  students  in  residence  for  the 
time  for  which  credit  is  sought. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  a  whole  or  any  part  of  a  course, 
the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean,  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year,  a  credit  application  blank,  in  duplicate,  showing  where 
the  work  was  done,  the  names  of  the  professors,  dates  of  the  be-, 
ginning  and  the  end  of  the  course,  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
and  weeks  in  the  course,  the  total  number  of  lectures  or  quizzes  of 
laboratory  or  clinical  work,  and  the  grades  received  in  it.  This 
application  should  be  accompanied  by  certificates,  supporting  the 
above  facts,  from  the  registrar  of  the  college  or  the  professor  un- 
der whom  the  work  was  done,  by  the  catalogue  or  schedule  of  the 
institution,  and  by  note-books  of  the  student  in  laboratory  courses. 
In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  certificates,  an  informal  examination 
may  be  required  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  subject.  This  appli- 
cation, with  the  supporting  evidence,  will  be  submitted  to  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge,  who  will  decide  what  credits  are  recommended. 
This  recommendation  must  then  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing,  and  returned  to  the  Registrar,  in  duplicate. 
One  copy  will  be  filed  and  one  returned  to  the  student. 
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4.  Any  course  or  part  of  a  course  required  by  this  college 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  covered  by  the  previous  work  of  the 
students  must  be  taken  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  department. 

GRADUATES   IN   MEDICINE 

A  graduate  from  another  medical  college  may  obtain  a  diploma 
from  this  college  only  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  He  must  comply  with  the  conditions  for  admission  to  this 
college,  submit  the  required  time  and  subject  credits  from  the  col- 
lege from  which  he  graduated,  as  required  above,  together  with 
his  diploma. 

2.  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  college  one  full  college 
year,  and  take  all  the  courses  not  covered  by  his  subject  credits,, 
repeating  such  courses  of  the  fourth  year  as  the  faculty  may  re- 
quire. When  this  has  been  done,  he  may  elect  such  additional 
courses  as  he  may  choose. 

3.  The  total  of  all  courses  taken  in  this  college  must  not  be 
less  than  required  of  the  fourth-year  class. 

4.  He  must  pass  examinations  in  all  the  courses  in  which  he 
has  been  found  deficient  and  all  the  regular  examinations  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  conform  to  all  other  requirements  for  graduation 
applying  to  the  students  of  this  college. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Graduates  of  medicine  or  others  desiring  to  take  courses  not 
leading  to  graduation  may  be  registered  as  special  students  and  be 
admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  fitted  to  undertake  without 
preliminary  examinations,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  course  and  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required. 
The  work  so  done  may  be  accepted  for  credit  later,  under  the  rules 
of  "Credit  for  Work  in  Medical   Colleges,"  above  stated. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  A  COURSE 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  shall  be  determined  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  through  examinations,  records  of  attend- 
ance, and  the  work  of  the  student.  To  pass  in  a  course  the  student 
must  comply  with  the  following: 

1.  He  must  have  attended  80  per  cent  of  the  scheduled  lec- 
tures, recitations,  quizzes,  laboratory  periods,  and  clinical  or  other 
appointments  in  the  course. 

2.  He  must  have  received  a  grade  of  75  per  cent. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  may  be  required,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  professor,  to  repeat  his  attendance  upon  a  part  or 
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the  whole  of  the  course,  or  he  may  only  be  re-examined  after  a 
suitable  period  of  study.  Attendance  on  vacation  courses  or  private 
instruction  will  only  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  on  recommendation 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 

PROMOTIONS 

Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  will  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  and  Promotion  after  the  last 
examination  of  the  session,  and  the  student  will  be  advised  of  his 
standing  within  thirty  days.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  higher  class  until  they  have  shown  their  fitness  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  lower  class. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  the  admission  of  students  found 
partially  deficient  in  the  previous  year  to  the  higher  class : 

1.  Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  any  year  the  student  must 
have  passed  in  every  subject  of  the  class  two  years  below  that  which 
he  seeks  to  enter. 

2.  He  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  class  if  he  is  150  hours 
behind  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  or  if  he  is  deficient  in  sub- 
jects amounting  to  300  schedule  hours  in  all.  Promotions  from 
one  class  to  another  will,  as  a  rule,  be  made  only  at  the  end  and 
beginning  of  the  college  year. 

3.  Students  not  promoted  will  be  permitted  to  take  any  courses 
in  the  next  higher  class  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  which 
do  not  interfere  with  the  work  in  which  they  are  conditioned.  The 
total  number  of  courses  taken  (new  and  repeated)  must  not  amount 
to  more  than  4,500  schedule  hours. 

4.  Candidates  for  graduation  failing  in  any  subjects  may  be 
required  to  repeat  their  attendance  in  such  courses  as  the  faculty 
directs.  Those  who  have  failed  in  three  courses  or  more  must  re- 
peat their  attendance  on  all  the  courses  in  which  they  have  failed 
and  such  others  as  the  faculty  may  direct.  When  these  conditions 
of  attendance  have  been  satisfied,  re-examination  will  be  granted  in 
one  subject  in  September  or  October;  in  two  subjects  in  January. 
If  the  student  has  failed  in  three  subjects  or  more,  he  must  take 
the   regular   examinations   in   these    subjects   with   his   senior   class. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

To  receive  a  diploma  from  this  college  the  student  must  com- 
ply with  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  in  regard 
to  registration  as  a  medical  student  and  admission  to  the  college 
(as  above  explained). 

2.  He  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  college  recog- 
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iiized  by  this  University  for  at  least  four  years,  and  his  last  year 
of  residence  must  have  been  in  this  college. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  sched- 
uled appointments  of  the  courses,  and  have  attained  to  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  all  the  required  courses. 

4.  He  must  have  passed  all  courses  of  the  first  three  years 
before  beginning  his  senior  year. 

5.  He  must  have   discharged  all  his   financial  obligations. 

6.  Diplomas  will  only  be  granted  at  the  regular  examinatipns 
of  this  college,  when  they  will  be  conferred  upon  the  candidates  in 
person  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

OHIO   STATE   MEDICAL  BOARD   EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  are  given  twice  each  year  by  the  State  Med- 
ical Board.  The  dates  are  usually  announced  six  months  in  ad- 
vance. They  usually  occur  in  June  and  December,  about  the  10th 
of  the  month.  Conditions  for  entrance  to  these  examinations  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  a  preliminary  training  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  a  first-class  high  school  having  a  four-year 
course. 

2.  He  must  have  registered  with  the  Board  of  Ohio  or  some 
other  state  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of  examination. 

3.  Except  in  cases  of  men  with  the  bachelor's  degree  who  have 
completed  in  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  college  all  the  scientific 
work  of  the  first  medical  year,  the  period  of  residence  in  medical 
colleges  must  have  been  four  years. 

4.  He  must  present  a  diploma  of  a  medical  college  recognized 
by  the  Ohio  Board. 

5.  He  must  pay  an  examination  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  Board,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  he  is  not  admitted 
to  examination,  but  is  not  returned  if  he  is  admitted  or  fails. 

Licensure  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  carries  with  it  the  privilege 
of  registering  for  practice  in  certain  other  states,  including  New 
York,  Maryland,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas,  Wyoming, 
West  Virginia,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Other 
states  are  expected  to  be  added  to  this  list  from  time  to  time.  As 
the  regulations  governing  medical  education  and  licensure  to  prac- 
tice in  Ohio,  are  high,  the  permission  to  practice  is  likely  to  be 
effected  in  all  the  states  in  which  the  laws  permit  reciprocity  in 
these  matters.  Details  in  regard  to  the  conditions  in  any  particular 
state  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Board,  at  the  State  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGES   OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF 

ENGLAND 

The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  has  been  officially  notified 
bj  the  Conjoint  Examining  Boards  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  England  that  "it  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  schools  recognized  by  this  Board,  whose  graduates  may  be 
admitted  to  the  final  examination,  on  producing  the  required  certifi- 
cates of  professional  training  and  of  having  passed  a  recognized 
preliminary  examination  in  general  education." 

PREMEDICAL  COURSES 

As  previously  announced,  this  College  demands  in  addition  to 
the  high  school  preparation  required  by  the  State  Medical  Board, 
a  year  each  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  of  additional  lan- 
guage study.  Inquiries  from  high  school  graduates  desiring  to  get 
this  additional  preparation  in  a  single  year  have  led  the  University 
to  formulate  a  course  for  this  purpose.  This  course  can  be  taken 
in  two  semesters,  beginning  in  September  and  ending  in  June. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics,  the 
student  is  advised  to  take  a  course  in  German,  French,  or  Latin, 
selecting  preferably  the  language  he  has  studied  in  high  school. 

Chemistry  Lectures   3  hours  per  week. 

Biology    Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Physics  Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Language  Lectures   3  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry  Laboratory   2  periods  per  week. 

Biology  Laboratory    2  periods  per  week. 

Physics    Laboratory    2  periods  per  week. 

18 

COMBINED  COLLEGIATE  AND  MEDICAL  COURSE 

The  fact  that  a  liberal  education  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
^tudy  and  practice  of  medicine  is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
by  leading  authorities  in  the  profession.  To  enable  students,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years,  a  combined  collegiate  and 
medical  course  has  been  outlined  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
colleges  of  the  University  concerned. 

Under  this  arrangement,  a  student  on  first  being  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  of 
that  college  to  elect  the  premedical  course,  which  is  as  follows: 
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TTtpq-t  Vttaw  I  Sem.         II  Sem. 

tmST   YEAR  Hours  per  Week 

Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1,  3) 3  3 

Gen.  Inorganic   Chemistry  Lab.    (2,  4) 2  2 

Gen.  Physics   (26,  27) 3  3 

Gen.  Physics  Lab.   (2,  22) 2  2 

English  Composition    (1) 3  3 

*German    or    French    3  3 

Elective    2  2 

Is  18 

Second  Year 

Qualitative  Analysis   (Chem.  5) 3 

Qualitative  Analysis  Lab.   (Chem.  6)    2 

Animal  Biology  and  Gen.  Zoology  (1,  3) 3               3 

Animal  Biology  and  Gen.  Zoology  Lab.  (2,  4) 2               2 

*German  or  French    3               3 

Elective    5             10 

TuTDr*   Vttad  Hours  per  Week 

IHIRD    YEAR  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Organic   Chemistry    (8)     3 

Physiological  Chemistry 3 

Organic   Chemistry  Lab.    (9) 2 

Physiological    Chemistry    Lab •       2 

Zoology    ( 15)    1 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates   (17) 2 

Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  Lab 2  2 

Psychology  or  Logic  3  3 

Theory  of  Scientific  Method   (1,  8) 

Elective    7  6 

is"  18 

Fourth  Year  (First-year  Medical) 

Embryology  and  Histology  (Biol.  19) 2  2 

Embryology  and  Histology  Lab.    (Biol.  20) 2  2 

Human  Anatomy C' 

Physiology  Lectures )  f/S"^^:  ^^^'^  ^'  '^' 

T,,       .   ,           T    1,  1  Medical  College. 

Physiology  Lab (^ 

Elective  in  the  University  if  desired. 

Physical  Chemistry,  Adv.  Organic  Chemistry, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Cell,  Cytology 

(lab.),  etc. 

*  In  case  four  units  in  this  language  are  offered  for  admission  to  the 
University  the  requirements  in  it  shall  be  regarded  as  fulfilled;  in  case  two 
units  in  this  language  are  offered  the  student  is  required  to  take  an  additional 
three-hour  course  in  it  during  the  first  year.  Hours  vacated  in  this  way  shall 
be  regarded  as  elective. 
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Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Se\^nth  Years 
See  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  regular  Medical  College 

Schedule. 
Physical  Education  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  and 
second  years. 

ATHLETICS 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work, 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors  during  good 
weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  baseball,  basketball,  tennis, 
and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the  students'  training.  Lessons 
in  boxing  and  fencing  are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this 
form  of  exercise. 

A  large  new  gymnasium  has  been  erected  and  is  open  to  stu-< 
dents  of  all  the  colleges. 

An  athletic  field  has  recently  been  provided,  and  its  equipment 
is  now  complete.  One  end  has  a  baseball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot- 
ball gridiron.  The  track  is  one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with 
deep  foundation.  A  straightaway  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  extends  in  front  of  the  grandstand.  The  prox- 
imity of  this  field  to  the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly  valu- 
able addition  to  the  athletic  equipment  of  the  University. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  COLLEGE 

The  buildings  are  most  conveniently  reached  by  the  College  Hill- 
Main  street  car  line. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ANATOMY 

Henry  McElderry  Knovver,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
'Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Harry  Lewis   Wieman,   Ph.   D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology, 

Histology,  and  Embryology. 
Raphael  Isaacs,  A.  B.,   Assistant   in  Histology  and   Embryology. 

Anatomy  is  studied  in  its  three  main  aspects: 
Embryology,    Histology    or    Microscopic    Anatomy,    and    Gross 
Human  Anatomy. 

1.  Embryology. — An  elementary  course  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work  to  review  the  essentials  of  the  history  of  the  germ  cells, 
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germ-layers,  embryo  formation,  and  the  origin  and  early  stages  of 
the  organs.    October  1  to  November  24.    T.,  Th.,  1 :00-5  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 
Required  of  Freshmen  who  have  not  had  Embryology. 

2.  Histology  and  Organology. — An  extended  course  in  the  mi- 
croscopic anatomy  of  the  body.  The  structure  of  tissues  and  organs 
is  studied  by  approved  methods,  and  at  a  variety  of  magnifications. 
The  best  technical  procedures  of  making  microscopical  preparations 
are  taught.  The  material  is  chiefly  human.  A  laboratory  course 
with  supplemental  lectures.  October  1  to  April  1.  M.,  W.,  8  rSO- 
11 :30.  Assistant  Professor  Wieman  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

3.  Gross  Human  Anatomy. — Practical  study  of  the  human  body 
in  the  dissecting  room,  accompanied  by  frequent  informal  confer- 
ences. Osteology  is  included  in  this  course,  and  embryological  and 
physiological  relations  are  constantly  insisted  upon.  October  1  to 
March  15.    T.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  9  :00-12  :00. 

Professor  Knower,  Assistant  Professor  Malone. 
Required  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

4.  Topographical  Anatomy. — Regional  relations  studied  with 
the  aid  of  sections  of  the  body  and  special  preparations.  The  main 
facts  of  the  embryological  history  of  topographical  relations  are 
reviewed  in  connection  with  this  work.  March  15  to  May  15.  Th., 
F.,  S.,  9:00-12:00.  Professor  Knower. 

Required  of  Sophomores. 

5.  Neurological  Anatomy. — Elementary. — This  course  is  in  part 
a  continuation  of  the  course  in  histology.  It  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  human  brain  and 
cord,  and  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  March  15  to  May  15. 
Twice  weekly.  Assistant  Professor  Malone. 

Required  of  Freshmen. 

6.  Additional  Neurology. — This  course  or  research  is  open  to 
two  or  three  persons  who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  train- 
ing to  permit  of  more  detailed  studies  of  special  features  of  the 
human  brain  and  cord.  A  very  extensive  series  of  preparations  is 
available  for  this  work.     March,  April  and  May. 

Assistant  Professor  Malone. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  medical  students,  other  undergraduate 
or  graduate  students  of  the  University  who  have  fulfilled  the 
necessary  preliminary  requirements  in  biological  studies,  may  enter 
any  of  the  above  courses.  Those  interested  in  research  or  other 
special  work  in  anatomy  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 

7.  Surgical  Anatomy. — Lectures  with  demonstrations  are  given 
in  this  subject  by  a  member  of  the  surgical  staff.     (See  page  219.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

(The  Joseph  Eichberg  Chair  of  Physiology) 

Martin    Henry    Fischer,    M.    D.,   Joseph    Eichberg    Professor    of 

Physiology. 
For  the  coming  academic  year  only  such  courses  in  physiology 
will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  this  department  as  are  required 
for  graduation  in  medicine,  and  such  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
desires  of  graduate  or  special  students  and  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine. The  courses  for  medical  students  will  be  given  in  the  Ohio- 
Miami  Medical  College  Building;  those  for  special  students  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  in  Burnet  Woods.  Courses  in  physiology 
for  general  science  students  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy; courses  in  physiological  chemistry  for  general  science  and 
medical  students,  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Freshman  Year 

1.  Medical  Physiology. — The  general  physiology  of  the  cell; 
the  physiology  of  the  blood  and  the  circulation ;  the  physiology  of 
respiration;  the  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve.  A  lecture  and 
conference  course.     Fifty  hours.  Professor  Fischer. 

2.  Medical  Physiology. — The  physiology  of  alimentation;  the 
physiology  of  absorption  and  secretion ;  the  physiology  of  animal 
heat.     A  lecture  and  conference  course.     Fifty  hours. 

Professor  Fischer. 

3.  Medical  Physiology. — A  laboratory  course  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  classical  experiments  upon  which  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject  rests.  The  work  is  arranged  to  parallel,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  didactic  work  of  Courses  1  and  2.    One  hundred  hours. 

Professor  Fischer. 
Sophomore  Year 

4.  Medical  Physiology. — The  physiology  of  metabolism;  the 
physiology  of  the  ductless  glands ;  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord. 
A  lecture  and  conference  course.     Forty-five  hours. 

Professor  Fischer, 
t    5.     Medical  Physiology. — The  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the 
special  senses.    A  lecture  and  conference  course.     Forty-five  hours. 

Professor  Fischer. 

6.  Medical  Physiology. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  physiology 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  This  course 
parallels  Course  5.    Eighty  hours.  Drs.  . 

Research 

7.  Research.— Open  to  any  qualified  person  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Lauder  W.  Jones,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Harry   Shipley  Fry,   Ph.   D.,  Associate   Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Edward  B.  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Fred  Wilbert  Upson,  Ph.  D.,    .    .     .    .    Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

During  the  year  1911-12  the  courses  in  chemistry  will  be  given 
at  the  University.  The  courses  announced  below  will  be  taken  by 
freshmen. 

Students  who  have  received  full  credit  for  general  inorganic 
chemistry  and  for  organic  chemistry  may  elect  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  analytical  chemistry  (Courses  5a,  6,  7)  or  in  physical 
chemistry  (Courses  12  and  13).  These  courses  are  entirely  optional, 
but  students  who  can  arrange  to  take  them  are  strongly  urged  to 
do  so. 

For  premedical  courses  in  general  inorganic  chemistry  see  the 
University  announcement  (Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b). 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the  ali- 
phatic and  the  aromatic  series.  First  semester,  forty-five  hours.  To 
be  accompanied  by  laboratory  course  9a.  Professor  Jones. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — A  course  of  labora- 
tory practice  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  8a.  A 
number  of  simple  organic  substances  will  be  made  with  the  view  to 
furnishing,  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible,  the  largest  variety 
of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations.  First  semester,  ninety  hours. 
Professor  Jones  and  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 

22b.  Bio-Chemistry. — Among  other  subjects  the  course  will 
take  up  for  discussion  the  nature  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteid 
substances ;  the  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  metabolism;  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body  tissues, 
secretions,  and  excretions,  including  the  methods  employed  in  their 
analysis.    Second  semester,  forty-five  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 

22b.  Bio-Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Laboratory  exercises  ar- 
ranged to  accompany  the  lectures,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  distinctive  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteid  sub- 
stances. The  student  will  be  expected  to  learn  the  application  of 
these  tests  to  the  qualitative  detection  of,  and  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of,  these  substances  in  body  tissues,  secretions,  and  excre- 
tions. Digestion,  the  analysis  of  gastric  and  fecal  matter,  and  of 
urine  will  be  considered  from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  Second 
semester,  ninety  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin  and  Dr.  Upson. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

Paul  Gerhardt  Woclley,  B.   S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
William  Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

of  Bacteriology. 

William  H.  Peters,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Parasitology. 

1.  Infection  and  Immunity. — Lectures  on  infection  and  immun- 
ity, together  with  recitations  covering  the  ground  gone  over  by  the 
students  in  their  laboratory  w^ork,  and  the  special  text-book  assign- 
ments. The  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  2. 
First  semester,  twenty-five  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Wherry. 
Course  1  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  qualified  in 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  biology,  and  histology. 

2.  Bacteriology. — The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  general  survey  of  the  subject.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  pre- 
pares his  own  culture  media,  thus  gaining  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  sterilization.  Representative  types  of  the  non- 
pathogenic and  the  important  pathogenic  organisms  are  studied. 
Pathologic  material  from  the  City  Hospital  gives  the  student  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  organisms  which  are 
pathogenic  for  man,  and  with  the  methods  of  isolating  and  iden- 
tifying them.  Some  of  the  more  pathogenic  protozoa  are  demon- 
strated.    First  semester,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Wherry. 

3.  General  Pathology. — Lectures  in  general  pathology,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  inflammation,  progressive  and  regressive  cellular 
changes,  tumors  and  the  causes  of  disease,  and  recitations  covering 
the  ground  gone  over  in  the  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Second 
semester,  thirty  hours.  Professor  Woolley. 

Course  3  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  4  and  must 
be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2'. 

4.  General  and  Special  Pathology. — The  basis  of  the  work  is 
a  laboratory  course  in  which  microscopic  work  is  combined  with  a 
study  of  fresh  gross  and  museum  specimens.  Sections  of  diseased 
tissues  are  stained  and  mounted  by  the  student,  who  records  a 
description  of  each  and  makes  drawings  of  them.  All  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  studied  in  this  way,  and  the  various  lesions  are 
discussed  from  cellular,  organic,  and  systemic  standpoints.  Second 
semester,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  hours. 

Professor  Woolley  and  Dr.  Peters. 

5.  Post-Mortem  Demonstrations. — The  course  consists  of  the 
demonstration  of  fresh  gross  material  and  of  materials  preserved 
on  ice.    Autopsies  are  witnessed  by  the  students  of  the  junior  and 
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senior  years  who  are  required  to  assist  in  making  them  and  to  take 
notes  and  record  them  in  protocols.     Sixty  hours. 

Professor  Woolley  and  Assistants. 

6.  Parasitology. — Lectures  on  the  more  important  parasites  of 
man.  Illustrated  by  gross  and  microscopic  specimens.  Thirty-six 
hours.  Dr.  O.  V.  Huffman. 

7.  Conferences. — Special  topics  are  studied  by  individual  stu- 
dents and  presented  before  the  instructor  and  class  for  discussion. 

Professor  Woolley,  Associate  Professor  Wherry. 

8.  Research. — Open  to  any  qualified  person  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  PHARMACOLOGY, 
AND  THERAPEUTICS 

Julius  H.  Eichberg,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

C.  C.  FiHE,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Therapeutics. 

RuFus  SouTHWORTH,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  .  .  Lecturer  in  Therapeutics. 
William  C.  Herman,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  .  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Elec- 
trotherapeutics. 
Sidney    Lange,    A.    B.,    M.    D.,    Lecturer    and    Demonstrator    of 

Radiology. 
Louis  G.  Schrickel,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,     .    .    Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

1.  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica. — Lectures  on  general 
pharmacology,  toxicology,  and  materia  medica.     Sixty  hours. 

Professor  Eichberg. 

2.  Pharmacology  and  Metrology. — Recitations  in  pharmacology 
and  instructions  in  metrology,  incompatibilities,  and  prescription 
writing.     Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Herman. 

3.  Pharmacology,  Laboratory. — The  work  will  consist  of  exer- 
cises in  gross  pharmacognosy,  plant  histology,  general  reaction  of 
plant  constituents,  metrology,  pharmaceutic  methods  and  prepara- 
tions, dispensing,  incompatibilities,  isolation  of  alkaloids,  study  of 
changes  in  urine  induced  by  drugs,  drugs  on  hemoglobin,  drugs  on 
red  corpuscles,  chemic  antidotes,  and  experiments  which  the  students 
will  conduct  for  themselves  illustrating  the  physiological  and  toxico- 
logical  action  of  the  most  important  drugs.     Forty-five  hours. 

Professor  Eichberg. 

4.  Therapeutics — Lectures  on  general  therapeutics.  Thirty 
hours.  Professor  Eichberg. 

5.  Therapeutics. — Non-pharmacal  therapeutics  and  recitations 
in  general  therapeutics.     Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Southworth. 

6.  Dietetics. — Lectures.     Thirty  hours.  .       Dr.  Fihe. 
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7.  Electrotherapeutics. — Lectures  on  the  principles  of  magnetism 
and  electricity;  units  and  measurements  of  electricity,  both  dynamic 
and  static;  induced  electricity;  applications  of  electricity  to  diag- 
nosis ;  electrical  apparatus,  coils,  interruptors,  etc.    Fifteen  hours. 

Dr.  Dunham. 

8.  Radiology. — Lectures  on  radiology;  considerations  on  the 
physics  of  the  X-Ray;  effect  of  the  X-Ray  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
body;  radio-diagnosis  and  radio-therapeutics.     Fifteen  hours. 

Dr.  Lange. 
0.     Radiology  and  Electrotherapeutics. — A  practical  course  in  the 
electrotherapeutic  laboratory  of  the  college,  and  in  the  radiographic 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.     Forty  hours. 

Drs.  Dunham  and  Lange. 
10.     Pharmacology,    Laboratory. — A   continuation  of   Course   3. 
Twenty-four  hours.  Professor  Eichberg. 
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Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Medicine. 
George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Edwin  W.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
John   Ernest  Greiwe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
Mark  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Associate   Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
Henry  Wald  Bettmann,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
Allan  Ramsey,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Micros- 
copy in  Medicine. 

1.     Physical  Diagnosis.— Clinical  exercises.     Twenty-four  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Greiwe. 
»      2.     Clinical  Microscopy. — The  sputum,  stomach  contents,  feces, 
urine,  and  cerebro-spinal   fluid  are  studied   in  health   and   disease. 
Also  pathological  exudates  from  the  eye,  throat,  nose,  urethra,  and 
body  cavities,  together  with  various  new  formations.     Sixty  hours. 

Dr.  Woodward. 
3.     Infectious  Diseases. — Lectures.     Sixty  hours. 


4.  The  Diseases  of  the   Stomach,  Intestines,  and  Liver.— Lec- 
tures.    Fifteen  hours.  Adjunct  Professor  Bettmann. 

5.  Dispensary  Clinics.— One  hundred  and  five  hours. 

Professor  Fackler  and  Assistants. 
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6.  The    Diseases    of   the    Heart   and   Lungs. — Lectures,    sixty- 
hours.  Professor  Forchheimer. 

7.  The  Constitutional  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Duct- 
less Glands,  etc. — Lectures,  fifteen  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Brown. 

8.  Hospital  Ward  Classes. — One  hundred  and  eighty  hours. 

Professors   Forchheimer,    Fackler,    Mitchell,   Greiwe, 

Brown,  Ramsey,  and  Assistants. 


PAEDIATRICS 


B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D., Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

1.  Diseases  of  Children. — Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

2.  Dispensary  Clinics. — One  hundred  and  five  hours. 

Professor  Rachford  and  Assistants. 


PSYCHIATRY  AND  NEUROLOGY 

Frank  Warren  Langdon,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Herman  Henry  Hoppe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .    .     Professor  of  Neurology. 

1.  *Psychiatry. — Lectures,   thirty  hours. 

Professor  Langdon. 

2.  Clinics. — Thirty  hours. 

Professor  Langdon  and  Assistants. 

3.  Neurology. — The  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves,  illustrated  by  charts  and  by 
a  large  collection  of  mounted  sections.     Thirty  hours. 

Professor  Hoppe. 

4.  Clinics. — Thirty  hours. 

Professor  Hoppe  and  Assistants. 


DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGY 

Meyer  L.  Heidingsfeld,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology 

and  Syphilology. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  hyperemias,  inflammations,  hypertrophies, 
atrophies,  new  growths,  tuberculosis,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  the 
skin ;  syphilis,  diseases  of  the  nails,  hair,  hair  follicles,  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  with  demonstra- 
tions from  several  hundred  colored  lantern  slides.     Thirty  hours. 

2.  Clinics. — Thirty  hours. 


*  The  course  in  psychiatry  also  embraces  sixteen  or  more  hours  of 
clinical  conferences  in  mental  diseases  by  members  of  the  faculty.  These  are 
held  at  Longview  State  Hospital,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon, 
Superintendent.  Attendance  on,  and  examination  in,  the  subjects  of  these 
conferences  is  obligatory  for  the  senior  class. 
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SURGERY 

Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  Professor  of  Surgery. 
John  Chadwick  Oliver,  M.  D.,  .  .  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
Charles  Edward  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Horace  J.  Whitacre,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery. 
Simon  Pendleton  Kramer,  M.  D.,  .  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 
E.  Otis  Smith,     .    Adjunct  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

1.  Surgical  and  Applied  Anatomy. — Lectures,  illustrated  by 
demonstrations  on  the  cadaver.     Sixty  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

2.  The  Principles  of  Surgery. — Wounds,  infections,  diseases  of 
bones,  fractures  and  dislocations,  diseases  of  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, muscles  and  tendons,  nerves,  tumors.  Aseptic  and  anti- 
septic principles.     Thirty  hours.      Associate  Professor  Whitacre. 

3.  Surgical  Laboratory. — Physiological  surgery,  shock,  anesthesia, 
hemorrhage,  experimental  infections;  surgical  technique,  surgical 
dressings,  minor  operations.     Thirty  hours. 

Adjunct  Professor  Kramer. 

4.  Dispensary  Clinics. — One  hundred  and  five  hours. 

Professor  Oliver  and  Assistants. 

5.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Spine,  Neck,  and  Chest. — Twenty-five 
hours.  Professor  Ransohoff. 

6.  Surgery  of  the  Abdomen,  Rectum,  and  Anus. — Thirty  hours. 

Professor  Ransohoff. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  and  Mammary  Glands. — Five  hours. 

Professor  Oliver. 

8.  Specific  Urethritis  and  its  Complications;  Surgery  of  the 
Genito-Urinary  Organs.     Thirty  hours. 

Adjunct  Professor  Smith. 

9.  Hospital  Ward  Classes.— One  hundred  and  eighty  hours. 

Professors  Ransohoff,  Oliver,  Walker,  Caldwell, 
,  Whitacre,  Kramer,  and  Assistants. 


ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

Albert  Henry  Freiberg,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

1.  Orthopedic  Surgery.— Lectures  on  the  etiology  of  deformities. 
Diagnostic  principles;  principal  chapters  of  special  orthopedic  sur- 
gery. Illustration  by  stereopticon,  radiograms,  and  orthopedic  ap- 
paratus.    Thirty  hours. 

2.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Thirty  hours. 
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OBSTETRICS 

E.  GusTAVE  ZiNKE,  M.  D., Profcssor  of  Obstetrics. 

James  William  Rowe,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

1.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Pregnancy. — Menstruation 
and  ovulation ;  the  diseases  of  the  fetus.  The  changes  within  the 
maternal  organism  and  the  diseases  of  the  new-born.  Mechanism 
and  management  of  labor  and  the  pathology  of  pregnancy.  Lectures, 
sixty  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Rowe. 

2.  Operative  Obstetrics. — Pathology  of  labor;  the  pathology  of 
the  puerperium.     Lectures,  thirty  hours.  Professor  Zinke. 

3.  Obstetrics. — Recitations.     Ten  hours.        Dr.  Woodward. 

4.  Clinics, — One  hundred  and  ninety-five  hours. 

Professors  Porter,  Allen,  and  Assistants. 


GYNECOLOGY 

Charles  Lybrand  Bonifield,  M.  D.,    .    .     Professor  of  Gynecology. 

L  Gynecology. — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  general  con- 
sideration of  gynecologic  etiology.  Diagnosis ;  malformations,  dis- 
eases, and  displacements  of  the  cervix  and  uterus ;  disorders  of 
menstruation;  diseases  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  ureters;  injuries 
of  the  perineum ;  cystocele  and  rectocele ;  prolapse  and  inversion  of 
the  uterus;  endometritis;  diseases  of  the  vulva  and  vagina;  pelvic 
inflammation,  pyosalpinx.     Fifteen  hours. 

2.  Gynecology. — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  fibroid 
tumors,  malignant  diseases,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus ;  tumors  of 
the  ovaries,  solid  and  cystic ;  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries ; 
tubal  pregnancy;  technique  and  after-treatment  of  abdominal  sec- 
tion for  pelvic  diseases.     Fifteen  hours. 

3.  Qinics. — Ninety  hours. 

Professors  Reed,  Withrow,  Hall,  Stark,  and  Assistants. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Robert  Sattler,  M.  D., Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

1.  The  Pathology  of  Ocular  Lesions. — Lectures  on  the  path- 
ology of  ocular  lesions,  supplemented  by  clinical  instruction  at  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital.  Small  class  demonstrations  in  embryology  and 
bacteriology  of  the  eye  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  re- 
fraction work  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital.     Thirty  hours. 

2.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Thirty  hours. 

Professors  Vail,  Tangeman,  and  Assistants. 
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OTOLOGY,  RHINOLOGY,  AND   LARYNGOLOGY 

Christian  R.  Holmes,  M.  D., Professor  of  Otology. 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,    .     Professor  of  Laryngology. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Mouth,  Pharynx,  and  Larynx. — Illus- 
trated by  dry  and  wet  specimens  and  demonstrations  of  operative 
technique.     Lectures,  fifteen  hours.  Professor  Thompson. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Accessory  Nasal  Sinuses. — Lec- 
tures, fifteen  hours.  Professor  Holmes. 

3.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Thirty  hours. 

Professors  Allen,  J.  W.  Murphy,  Iglauer,  W.  E. 

Murphy,  Thrasher,  and  Assistants. 


HYGIENE 

John  Howard  Landis,  M.  D., Professor  of  Hygiene. 

1.  The  Hygiene  of  Food. — Transmissible  diseases,  quarantine, 
immunity,  and  preventive  inoculation.  Air,  water,  and  soil,  personal 
hygiene;  municipal  hygiene;  disposal  of  refuse  and  dead;  disinfec- 
tion. 

Co-operative  Course  With  the  Board  of  Health 

During  the  session  of  1911-12,  a  Co-operative  Course  with  the 
Board  of  Health  was  introduced,  whereby  a  student  in  his  junior 
year  will  divide  his  time  between  active  service  in  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  regular  work  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  The 
students  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Health  will  be  distributed  among 
its  various  departments  to  do  chemical  and  bacteriologic  work  (the 
examination  of  milk  and  water,  and  testing  for  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  etc.)  ;  to  do  sanitary  inspection  and  fumigation ; 
to  trace  the  sources  of  infections ;  to  make  food,  dairy,  bakery, 
barber  shop,  and  school  inspections;  to  practice  preventive  inocula- 
tion and  vaccination ;  to  study  the  methods  of  disposal  of  sewage 
and  of  the  dead,  and  to  serve  in  the  city  dispensaries.  Through 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis  League,  students 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  its  work  and  will  have  the  advantage 
of  first-hand  experience  with  one  of  the  best  organized  preventive 
campaigns  of  the  day.  The  students  will  take  part  not  only  in  the 
laboratory  and  field  work  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but  also  in  its 
office  work,  where  they  will  study  methods  of  making  reports,  of 
compiling  statistics  and  of  keeping  records.  The  service  with  the 
Board  of  Health  will  include  also  daily  conferences  with  the  officers 
of  the  Health  Department,  at  which  the  methods  of  Boards  of 
Health  will  be  discussed  and  elucidated. 
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Students  serving  in  this  way  in  the  Health  Department  will  be 
expected  to  'keep  the  same  hours  as  are  kept  by  the  officials  with 
whom  they  are  serving.  Records  of  each  student's  efficiency  in  his 
practical  work  will  be  kept  and  filed  at  the  college  at  each  transfer. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Charles  Alfred  Lee  Reed,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Economics. 

1.  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Economics. — Origin  of  our  law 
courts  and  procedure;  introduction  of  testimony;  expert  witnesses. 
Legal  rights  and  duties  of  physicians;  ethics;  nature  and  value  of 
evidence  in  cases  of  wounds,  asphyxia,  etc.  Homicide  and  suicide; 
history  of  the  law  of  insurance,  etc. ;  accident  cases.  History  of  the 
law  of  insanity;  legal  responsibility  in  crime;  contracts,  testamentary 
capacity.  Personal  identity.  Business  methods.  Changes  in  the 
human  body  after  death;  post  mortem.  Purposes  of  organization. 
Rape;  pregnancy;  abortion,  infanticide.     Lectures,  thirty  hours. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Just  as  the  development  of  practical  laboratory  work  marks  the 
evolution  of  teaching  in  the  first  two  years  of  medical  training  of 
this  day,  so  does  the  greater  employment  of  demonstrative  methods 
in  hospital  and  dispensary  indicate  the  excellence  of  the  curriculum 
of  a  modern  school  of  medicine,  in  its  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has,  in 
this  respect,  a  wealth  of  available  material  to  offer  the  student  in 
his  third  and  fourth  years  which  is  excelled  in  few  if  any  cities  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  true  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  clinical  material,  and  to  its  accessibility  to  the  student. 

THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 

Cincinnati  has  six  large  hospitals.  Of  these  the  largest  is  the 
Cincinnati  Llospital,  with  a  capacity  of  500  beds.  At  the  present 
time  the  staff  of  this  hospital  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  College.  The  clinical  material 
at  this  hospital  alone  would  amply  suffice  for  the  thorough  teaching 
of  practical  medicine  in  all  of  its  branches  to  a  large  medical  school. 
During  the  college  year  the  large  amphitheater  of  this  hospital  is 
used  for  operative  clinics  and  clinical  lectures  to  the  senior  class. 
Twelve  hours  per  week  are  also  utilized  for  bedside  teaching  by  the 
Attending  and  Junior  Attending  Staff  of  the  hospital,  the  classes 
being  subdivided  into  sections  for  this  purpose.  The  student  is  thus 
enabled  to  spend  the  entire  afternoon  of  each  day  during  his  senior 
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year  in  practical  clinical  work.  The  sections  of  the  senior  class 
attending  the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  are  given  bedside  instruction 
in  this  same  hospital  on  these  days.  These  sections  constitute  the 
classes  for  instruction  in  Pathology  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  The 
morgue  of  the  hospital  contains  a  smaller  amphitheater  in  which  the 
autopsies  are  made  and  the  abundant  pathological  material  is  demon- 
strated by  the  pathologists  of  the  hospital. 

The  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  of  radiography  is  utilized 
for  demonstration  of  both  the  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  uses  of 
the  X-Ray.     This  work  is  given  to  the  class  in  sections. 

All  of  the  teaching  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  is  done  in  the 
Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  in 
affiliation  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

In  1887  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  author- 
ized the  organization  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  under 
the  title  of  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital.  Since  1896  this  school  has  been  in  affiliation  with  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  has  brought  it  about  that 
almost  all  of  those  who  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Clinical  and 
Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  are  at  the  same 
time  members  of  the   faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

The  hospital  requires  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  clinical  instruction  in  this  school.  This  privilege  is  open 
to  all  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students  in  the  city  who  are 
registered  under  the  state  law. 

The  fees  collected  from  the  students  are  used  to  support  the 
hospital  library  and  museum. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL 

The  clinical  instruction  of  this  important  hospital  is  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  the  faculty,  as  follows :  Professor  C.  L. 
Bonifield,  President  of  Staff;  Clinical  Professor  Walter  Forch- 
heimer  and  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  Wylie  McL.  Ayres, 
Ophthalmology;  Professor  Ransohoff  and  Clinical  Professors 
Carothers  and  Smith,  Surgery;  Professor  Forchheimer  and 
Clinical  Professor  Greiwe,  Medicine;  Professor  Bonifield  and  Dr. 
Miller,  Gynecology;  Professor  Rachford,  Diseases  of  Children; 
Dr.  Mithoefer,  Otology. 

The  Good  Samaritan  contains  about  one  hundred  beds. 
There  is  also,  as  a  tributary,  an  outdoor  department  in  connection 
with  the  hospital,  adding  materially  to  its  resources.     An  abundance 
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of  clinical  material  is  thus   afforded  both   in  the   departments   of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Students  of  this  college  only  are  eligible  for  interneship  in  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital.     There  are  four  positions  filled  annually. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS  OF  CINCINNATI 

The  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  is  also  very 
largely  represented  in  the  staffs  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Jewish 
Hospital,  the  German  Deaconess  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  the  Episcopal  Hospital  for  Children.  While  no  regular  place 
in  the  college  schedule  is  allotted  for  clinical  teaching  in  these 
institutions,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  utilizing  their  large 
amount  of  clinical  material. 

LONGVIEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE 

As  has  been  done  heretofore,  the  course  of  clinical  lectures 
on  mental  diseases  will  be  given  at  Longview  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  from  January  to  April,  1912.  This  course  will  be  given 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Hospital,  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
College.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  material  in  this  hospital 
available  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  its 
variety.  Admission  to  these  lectures  is  open  to  practitioners  andl 
senior  students.  Provision  is  made  in  the  schedule  of  the  senior 
year  for  attendance  upon  this  course;  it  is  mandatory  and  entitles 
to  credit. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Twenty  interneships  in  the  six  large  hospitals  of  Cincinnati  are 
filled  annually  by  competitive  examination  or  by  appointment.  At 
the  present  time  these  positions  are  practically  all  filled  by  graduates 
of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

COLLEGE  DISPENSARY 

The  college  conducts  a  dispensary  for  ambulatory  cases  in  a 
building  devoted  entirely  to  this  purpose,  situated  on  McMicken 
Avenue,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  college  building.  The  dis- 
pensary opens  at  3 :30  p.  m.  daily,  at  which  time  the  patients  are 
examined  and  given  treatment  by  those  in  charge.  At  the  same 
time  suitable  cases  are  selected  for  demonstration  to  the  juniors 
and  seniors,  who  appear  for  this  purpose  at  4:00  p.  m.  The  third 
and  fourth  year  classes  are  divided  into  small  sections  for  attend- 
ance upon  the  various  departments  of  the  dispensary.  The  clinical 
material  which  is  here  available  is  of  exceedingly  great  value  and 
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is  abundant.  About  17,000  cases  were  recorded  during  the  year 
1911-12.  Almost  one-half  of  this  number  were  new  cases.  The 
arrangement  of  the  work  and  its  supervision  are  such  as  to  insure 
efficiency  in  teaching. 

The  division  of  Paediatrics  of  the  Dispensary  has  charge  not 
only  of  the  usual  patients  who  come  for  treatment,  but  also  of  thosd 
of  the  Ohio  Maternity  Society.  This  division  has  an  annual  sum 
of  money,  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Mrs.  Emery,  which  is  expended 
in  distributing  certified  milk,  and  in  paying  two  visiting  nurses  who 
follow  patients  to  their  homes. 

The  division  of  Orthopedics  also  has  been  given  an  annual  sum 
of  money  by  an  anonymous  donor,  and  this  money  is  to  be  expended 
in  equipping  a  gymnasium,  and  in  paying  for  the  services  of  an 
attending  nurse  and  a  visiting  nurse. 

The  College  maintains  an  outdoor  obstetrical  department,  which 
is  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Kautz,  who  is  assisted  by  Drs.  Young,^ 
William  S.  Kautz,  Molony.  By  means  of  this  organization  the 
College  is  able  to  offer  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  practical 
obstetrics,  and  each  senior  student  will  be  enabled  to  personally 
attend  women  in  confinement.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class 
must  present  written  reports  in  detail  of  four  cases  of  labor  which 
he  has  personally  attended.  The  city  has  been  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  districts,  each  one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
assistant  clinical  instructors  above  mentioned,  who  will  give  aid 
and  instruction  to  students  attending  cases  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. By  reason  of  this  organization  an  abundance  of  clinical 
material  is  always  available,  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  give 
the  greater  number  of  students  even  more  practical  experience  than 
is  required  by  the  College. 
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1911-1912 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History  for  1911-12  was 
awarded  to  Elizabeth  Thorndyke. 

The  Fellowship  in  History  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  established  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
in  Ohio,  was  awarded  for  1911-12  to  H.  Dora  Stecker.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics  for  1911-12  was  awarded  to 
Sebastian  J.  Mauchly. 

University  scholarships   for   1911-12  were  awarded  to  the   fol- 
lowing students  in  the  Graduate  School : 
Evelyn  C.  Adams   (English). 
Edwin  C.  Aulick  (Latin). 
Amelia  L.  Leist  (German). 
Edward  J.  Lorenz  (Physics). 
Louis  L.  Mann   (Philosophy). 
Mary  L.  Shine   (History). 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  following  students  were  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Honorary  Fraternity : 

Duke  Holloway  Brutton.  Hilda  Francesca  Pirman. 

Samuel  Solomon  Cohon.  Ruth  Clara  Renner. 

Emma  Lisette  Doerr.  Florence  Santen. 

Raphael  Isaacs.  Otto  Charles  von  Schlichten. 

Edward  Joseph  Lorenz,  Louise  Gorden  Stevenson. 

May  Warnking. 

Scholarships 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Margaret  Helen  Core. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
the  following  seniors : 

Esther  Mary  Baker.  Anna  Julia  Jergens. 

Ruth  Katherine  Clark.  Essie  Viola  Arey. 
Agnes  Van  Slyck. 
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The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
the  following  six  juniors: 

Helen  Abigail  Stanley.  Leonora  Netiffer. 

Artie  Laurence  Hartshorn.  Herbert  Shaffer. 

Lillian  Grace  Ruggles.  Bertha  Marie  Anna  Baehr. 

And  to  the  following  six  sophomores : 

Estelle  Augusta  Hunt.  Martha  Loeb. 

Madeline  Henrietta  Keiser.  Abe  Sidney  Behrman. 

Solomon  Bennett  Freehof.  Raymond  Edmund  Werner. 

The  Julius  Fleischmann  Scholarships  in  the  University,  offered 
for  the  year  1911-12,  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  in 
the  accredited  schools  of  the  University  outside  of  Cincinnati,  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

Bessie  M.  Bauer,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Carol  Beeler,  127  S.  E  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Marguerite  Bishop,  812  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Lorna  D.  Card,  3920  Regent  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Caroline  Marie  Cossum,  2535  Melrose  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

J.  Frank  Dober,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Helen  P.  Harris,  3810  Spencer  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

John  W.  Kunker,  Wyoming,  O. 

Pauline  Myers,  Sharonville,  O. 

Ruth  M.  Nocka,  4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Dorothea  H.  Scovill,  Wyoming,  O. 

Theron  H.  Smashey,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

The  Optimist  Club  Scholarships,  offered   for  the  year  1911-12, 
were  awarded  to  the  following  students  in  the  University: 
Katherine  Herbert  Goodman,  Covington,  Ky. 
Walter  Alan  Mclntire,  Norwood,  O. 

Prizes 

The  first  Jones  Prize  of  forty  dollars  for  the  best  English 
oration  was  awarded  to  Benjamin  Laas. 

The  second  Jones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  second  best 
English  oration  was  awarded  to  Christel  Thilly. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English,  of 
the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Dulce  Holloway  Brutton. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize  in  Chemistry,  of  the  value  of  forty 
dollars,  for  the  best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry,  was  awarded 
to  Paul  Henry  Smyth. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
(Ohio-Miami  Medical  College) 

The   successful    competitors    for   places    as    resident   physicians 
in  hospitals  in  1911-12  are  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

Arthur  Charles  Bachmeyer.  Donald  Charles  McClelland. 

Samuel  Zielonka.  Charles  Joseph  McDevitt. 

Arthur  James  Whallon.  Edgar  Louis  Braunlin. 

James  Magee  Bentley.  Louis  Feid,  Jr. 

Arthur  C.  Gewert,  Louis  Howard  Schriver. 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Aloysius  F.  Renneker.  Gilbert  Brown  Larabee. 

Giles  A.  DeCourcy.  Charles  Andrew  Hofling,  Jr. 

Jewish  Hospital 

Georges  Rasetti.  John  Dillon  Spelman. 

Eli  Aesar  Miller.  Walter  Albert  Braunlin. 

Christ  Hospital 

Ernest  C.  McCulloch.  Guy  G.  Giffen, 

Harvey  A.  Finefrock.  Marion  T.  Davidson. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Raymond  G.  Boehme.  Only  J.  Chaney. 

German  Deaconess  Hospital 
Harry  Floyd  Rapp. 

Miami  Valley  Hospital,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Elmer  Raymond  Arn. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
David  Coryell  Coleman. 

National  Military  Home,  Ohio 
Reuben  Jay  Elliott.  Elroy  Templin  Storer. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky. 
Elmore  Bernard  Backsman. 
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HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  SINCE  1900 

Fellowships  by  Courtesy: 

EHab  Washburn   Coy 1906-07 

Frederick  Alwin  King 1906-07 

Gordon  Woods  Thayer 1908-09 

Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs 1910-11 

Elliott   Smith 1910-11 

D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History  : 

George  Washington  Johnson 1900-01 

Mabel  Sara  Carpenter 1901-02 

Alice  McGuffey  Morrill 1902-03,  1903-04 

Isaac  J.  Cox 1904-05 

Frank  P.  Goodwin 1905-06 

Helen  L.  Stein 1906-07 

Marie  Paula  Dickore 1907-08 

Henrietta  Marie  Mackzum 1909-10 

Lesley  Henshaw 1910-11 

Elizabeth    Thorndyke 1911-12 

Alliance  Franqaise  Scholarship  in  French  : 

Alice   Wilson 1905-06 

Louis    Selbert 1908-09 

Carrie  May   Perin 1909-10 

Colonial  Dames  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History: 

Theodore  T.  Belote 1906-07 

Earl  Francis  Colborn 1907-08 

Edgar   Chew    Sweeney 1908-09 

Paul   Philip  Rover 1909-10 

H.  Dora  Stecker 1910-11,  1911-12 

Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics: 

'  Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy 1906-07,  1907-08,  1908-09 

Edward  G.  Rieman 1909-10,  1910-11 

Sebastian  J.  Mauchly 1911-12 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  : 

Harry  Shipley  Fry 1901-02 

Geoffrey  Arthur   Gray 1902-03 

Ralph  Ballard  Dimmick 1906-07 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Economics: 

Eugene  Ewald  Agger 1901-02 
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Teaching  Fellowship  in  Biology  : 

William  O.  Pauli 1902-03 

Mabel    Spellmire 1903-04 

Joseph  Hughes  Shaw 1904-05 

Stanley  Rossiter  Benedict 1905-06 

Leon  D.  Peaslee 1907-08,  1908-09 

Louis  W.  Sauer 1907-08,  1908-09 

Vernon  Lantis 1909-10,  1910-11 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Philosophy  : 

Abraham  Cronbach 1902-03 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  English  : 

Arthur  James  Kinsella 1903-04 

Elizabeth   Merrill 1904-05 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Modern  Languages  : 

Elsie    Metz 1903-04 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Physics  : 

Harry  L.  Wieman  and  Earl  Farnau 1903-04 

Herbert  M.  Hughes 1904-05 

Fellowship  in  Physics  : 

William  Bell  Cartmel 1905-06 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Annette  Frances  Braun 2702  May  St. 

Thomas  Warrington  Gosling Evanswood,  Clifton 

Leon  Denning  Peaslee 25S9  Stratford  Ave. 

WiNFRED  Paul  Webber Oklahoma  University 

Everett  Tpving  Yowell Corbett  and  Griest  Sts. 

Master  of  Arts 

Evelyn  Grady  Adams 205  Southern  Ave. 

Samuel  G.  Bauer 828  Hutchins  Ave. 

Stanley  M.  Bauer 828  Hutchins  Ave. 

Mary  Geneva  Conway 3608  Eastern  Ave. 

Alice  Moore  Donnelly 4307  Hamilton  Ave. 

Margaret  Anne  Findley 318  Ludlow  St. 

Charles  Hecker 3285  Beresford  A\'e. 

Lesley  Henshaw 1928  Bigelow  St. 

Emma  Kohnky S.  E.  Cor.  Crown  and  Essex  PI. 

Vernon  Lantis 2509  Ohio  Ave. 

Ruth  E.  Levi 532  Prospect  PI. 

Louis  Aryah  Lurie 816  W.  Ninth 

William  Carleton   Mitchell 1317   Chase  Ave. 

William  Hammond  Parker 1432  Pullan  Ave. 

Jacob  B.  Pollak 1116  Clayton  St. 

Amy  Lawrence  Schoff 847  Oak  St. 

Alma  Holdt  Thomas The  Roanoke 

John  Elbert  Thomas 250  Hosea  Ave. 

James  Rolf  Trimble 121  Main  St. 

Albert  K.  Whallon Wentworth  Ave. 

Jane  Esther  Wolf 3241  Jefferson  Ave. 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

AcoMB,   Helen  Jane Pleasant  Ridge,   O, 

Austin,  Jennie  Charlotte 1110  Lincoln  Ave. 

E^einhart,   Emma 1264  Elm   St, 

BiNGEL,  Doris  Augusta 1602  Sycamore  St. 

Black,  Eleanor  Louise 2125  Fulton   Ave. 

Broem AN,  Charles  W 3140  Gaff  Ave. 

Brutton,  Dulce  Holloway 1627  E.  McMillan  St. 

Carter,  Phyllis 2139  St.  James  Ave. 

Cohon,  Samuel  Solomon Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  3244  Woodburn  Ave. 

Conner,  Marjorie  Miller Hartwell,   O. 

Davidson,  Alvina 1242  First  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Day,  Howard  Monroe 3667  Carthage  Pike 

Dehner,  Rosina  Mary Home  City,  O. 

Doerr,  Emma  Lisette 148  E.  Mitchell  Ave. 

Draper,  Mary  Ruth 4324  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Feldman,,  Erna  Marie 1623  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
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Fox,  Ralph  Michael 2509  Ohio  Ave, 

Frazier,  Sallie  Pattie 1241  Lincoln  Ave. 

GoEBEL,   LiLiE  Wilhelmina 3   Wcstmoreland  Flats 

Haehnle,  Elmer  C 830  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hagans,  Samuel  Lewis 1338  Meier  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Hall,  Clifford  Porter Rapid  Run  Road 

Hamilton,  Mildred  Sherbrooke Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Healy,  Carolyx^ 357  Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Hyman,  Harry  Joseph 1415  John  St. 

Isaacs,  Raphael 702  W.  Ninth  St. 

Kaplan,  Israel  Louis Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  43-5  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Krueck,  Josephine 48  Liddell  Place 

LoRENZ,  Edward  Joseph Dayton,  Ky. 

McNelly,  Alston  Ellis 241  W.  McMillan  St. 

Mauchly,  Sebastian  J 5  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Metzger,  Ruth  Harriet 516  Hickman  Ave. 

Minor,  Gladys  Marguerite 2018  Burnet  Ave. 

Morsbach,  Edith 415  Rockdale  Ave. 

Pirman,  Hilda  Francesca 956  Martin  St. 

Pollard,  Samuel  Bruce '510  E.  Pearl  St. 

Raitt,  Anna  Hall 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Reece,  Paul  Drought 2318  Ashland  Ave. 

Reedy,  Laura  Anna 1203  Delta  Ave. 

Renner,  Ruth  Clara 876  Buena  Vista  Place 

Ries,  Clara  Elizabeth 2073  Harrison  Ave. 

Rothschild,   Miriam 3597   Wilson  Ave. 

RowELL,  Florence  Anna 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Santen,  Florence 754  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Schliciiten,  Otto  Charles  von 1522  Race  St. 

Schriver,  Anna  Belle Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Stevenson,  Louise  Gorden Glendale,  O. 

Stratemeyer,  Norma  Frederica 427  Warner  St. 

Strautmann,  .^LMA  AMELIA  JosEPHiNE 4312  Liston  Ave. 

Tate,  Mary  Lee 1135   Lincoln  Ave. 

Thilly,  Christel 3205  Bishop  St. 

VoLKERT,  Nora  Elsie 550  Epworth  Ave.,  Winton  Place 

Warnking,  May 3947  Gould  Ave. 

Willis,  Clara  Grandstaff 1243  Chapel  St. 

WuLFF.  Gretchen  VON  DER  Planitz 395  Terrace  Ave. 


THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
Edith  Ramsden  Hill 3128  Woodburn  Ave. 

Teacher's  Diploma 

In  Elementary  Education 

Acomb,  Helen  Janet Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Austin,  Jennie 1110  Lincoln  Ave. 

BiNGEL,   Doris  A 1602   Sycamore   St. 

Black,   Eleanor 2125   Fulton   Ave. 

Davidson.  Alvina 1242  First  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Dehner,  Rosina  Mary Sayler  Park 

Draper,  Ruth 4324  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 
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Feldman,  Erna  Marie 1623  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Haehnle,  Elmer  C 830  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hamilton,    Mildred Arlington   Heights,    O. 

Healy,  Carolyn 357   Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming.  O. 

Krueck,  Josephine 48  Liddell  Place 

LoEBMAN,  Elise  Reis 524  Hickman  St. 

Minor,  Gladys 2018   Burnet  Ave. 

PiRM AN,  Hilda , 956  Martin  St. 

Reedy,  Laura 1209  Delta  Ave 

RiES,  Clara  E 2073  Harrison  Ave. 

RowELL,  Florence  A 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Santen,  Florence 754  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

ScHRiVER,  Anna Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Stevenson,  Louise  G G'endale,  O. 

Stratemeyer,   Norma 427  Warner  St. 

Strautmann,  Alma 4312   Liston   Ave. 

Tate,  Mary  Lee 1135  Lincoln   .^ve. 

Tedesche,  Irene 2415  Clifton  Ave. 

Thilly,  Christel 3205  Bishop   St. 

Thomas,  Alma  Holdt 647  June  St. 

Volkert,  Nora 550  Epworth  Ave.,  Winton  Place 

Warnking,   May 3927  Gould  Ave. 

WuLFF,  Gretchen 395  Terrace  Ave. 

In  Art 

Bellville,  Laura  May Terrace  Park,  O. 

Hargrave,  Ruth  Carol 2720  Price  Ave. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Enpfineering 

Robert  B.   Donogh Madison  Pike.  Covington,  Ky. 

Cedric  Earl  Fosdick Price  and  Hawthorne  Aves. 

J.  William  Janssen 1508  Elm  St. 

Henry  H.  Kranz 2130  Pogue  Ave. 

Charles  Wickham   Skinner 3107  W.   Eighth  Ave. 

James  Jared  Taylor 347  Sims  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Civil  Engineer 

Paul  Mayer  LaBach Montgomery,  O. 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

William   W.  Reif 53   Parker  St. 

Paul  H.  Smyth Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

James  Eli  Branson Wyoming,  O. 

Edwin  A.  Stratemeyer 427  Warner  St. 

Walter  E.  Thau 3916  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Electrical  Engineer 

Alden  Leonard  Hart 1544  St.  Leger  Place 

Ralph  T.  McComas 2152  Alpine  Place 
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Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

George  Walter  Binns Hopkinsville,   Ky. 

Carl  B.  Knoebel 610  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Elmer  Frederick  Otting 3908  Glenway  Ave.,  P.  H. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
Doctor  of  Medicine 

Arn,  Elmer  Raymond Russellville,  O. 

Bachmeyer,    Arthur   Charles Cincinnat 

Backsman,  Elmore  Bernard Newport,  Ky 

Bentley,  James  Magee Cincinnati 

BoEHME,  Raymond  Gustave Newport,  Ky, 

Braunlin,  Edgar  Louis Portsmouth,  O 

Braunlin,  Walter  Albert Portsmouth,  O 

Chaney,  Only  Jerad Lynchburg,  O 

Coleman,  David  Coryell West  Union,  O 

Davidson,   Marion  Tabb Covington,  Ky. 

DeCourcy,  Giles  Anthony Cincinnati 

Elliott,    Reuben  Jay Cincinnati 

Feid,  Louis  John,  Jr Cincinnati 

Finefrock,  Harvey  A Wajmesburg,  O 

Gerlach,  Earl  B Proctorville,  O, 

Gewert,  Arthur  C Cincinnat 

Giffen,  Guy Hamilton,  O, 

Grisard,  John  S Norwood,  O 

HoFLiNG,   Charles  Andrew Cincinnat 

King,  Allen  Thurman Wyoming,  O 

Larabee,  Gilbert  Brown Osgood,  Ind 

Levy,  Max  Abraham Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

LuRiE,   Louis  Aryah Cincinnati 

McClelland,  Donald  Charles Huntington,  Ind 

McDevitt,  Charles  Joseph Cincinnat 

Martin,  Charles  Earl Bryant,  Ind 

Mayberry,  Irvin Proctorville,  O 

Miller,  Eli  Aesar Cincinnati 

Rapp,  Allan  Blythe Owensville,   O 

Rapp,  Harry  Floyd Portsmouth,  O 

Rasetti,   Georges France 

Renneker,  Aloysius  Frank Cincinnati 

Reuscher,   Leo  G Newport,    Ky 

Spelman,  John  Dillon Cincinnati 

Storer,   Elroy  Templin Oxford,  O 

Whallon,  Arthur  James Wyoming,  O 

Wiechelman,  Clement  John Cincinnati 

ZiELONKA,    Samuel , Cincinnati 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Bachelor  of  Laws 

Allen,    Marston Glendale,    O. 

Burch,   Robert   Boyd Cincinnati 

Byland,   Wayne  Duncan Walton,    Ky. 

Espey,  Robert  Harris Rising  Sun,  Ind, 

Freiberg,    Leonard   Henry Cincinnati 

Graef,  Albert  August Cincinnati 

Hertwig,   Earl   Stanley Norwood,   O. 
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HuNEMEYER,   LiTTLEFORD  Louis Cincinnati 

Jellison,    George    Eyrle Cincinnati 

Johnson,   Sherrard  M Portsmouth,   O. 

Kelling,    Ralph    Tennyson Cincinnati 

Kraw,  Rolland  Loomis Bowling  Green,  O. 

LiLLiE,   Edward  Hermann Cincinnati 

McCallister,   Edgar  William Cincinnati 

Morrow,    Thomas   Henry Cincinnati 

Ramsey,  John  W,  LeMaire Newport,  Ky. 

Rappoport,  Jacob  Ellsworth Cincinnati 

Sawyer,   Charles Cincinnati 

Spaul,  Clarence  E Cincinnati 

Theissen,  John  Byrne Covington,  Ky. 

Ward,  Joel  Henry Ludlow,  Ky. 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1911 

Graduate  School 26 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 55 

College  for   Teachers 83 

College  of  Engineering 17 

College  of  Medicine 88 

College  of  Law 21 

Total    190 

Twice  Counted  (taking  two  degrees) 28 

Net  total   162 


REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS,  1911-1912 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
The  D.  A.  R.  Fellow  in  American  History 

Thorndyke,  Elizabeth   {History) 265  VV,  McMillan  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 

The  Colonial  Dames  Fellow  in  Ohio  Valley  History 

Stecker.  H.  Dora  (History) 2728  Hackberry  St. 

The  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics 

Mauchly.  Sebastian  Jacob  (Physics) 2313  Wheeler   St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati.  1911. 

University  Scholars 
Adams,  Evelyn  Crady  (English) 205  Southern  Ave.,  Covington,  Kj'. 

A.  B.,  Oxford  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
AuLicK,  Edwin   Chesterfield   (Latin) Falmouth,   Ky. 

A.  B..  University  of  Kentucky,  189]^. 
Leist,  Amelia  A.   (German) 4012  Elsmere  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
LoRENZ,  Edward  Joseph   (Physics) 935  Thornton  St.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Mann,  Louis  L.  (Philosophy) .  .Louisville,  Ky.,  and  1009  Chapel  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Shine,  Mary  Lambert   (History) 1129  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1902;  A.  M..  Ibid,  190^. 

Graduate  Students 

Allgaier,  Jennie   (English) 2921  Werk  Road 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  190^. 
Andrew.  Lou  Edna  (English) 3421  Duncan  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1910. 
Andriessen.  Emma  (German) 116  Parker  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1908. 
Bahr,  Antoinette  Frances  (Biblical  Literature) 2416  McMicken  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Baldwin,  Robert  Elmer  (Psychology) Lane  Seminary 

A.  B._.  Wooster  University.  1911, 
Bankard,  Mrs.  Florence  Carmine  (Philosophy) The  Clermont 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College,  1903. 
Bauman,  George  (Mathematics) 3309  Stettinius   Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Chicago,  1910. 
Beinhart,  Emma   (Education) 1264   Elm  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 

Benedict.  Mrs.  Agatha  Hope  Rice  (Greek) 857  Hutchins  Ave. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1895, 

Bentley,  Louise  Estelle  (Greek) 3471  Evans  Place 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
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Bergman,  Eric  Frank  (German) 3540  St.  Charles  Place 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908. 
Bernstein,  Archibald   (Romance  Languages) 2863  Stanton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Braam,  Maximilian   (German) College  Hill 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1906. 
Braun,  Emma  Lucy  (Geology) 2702  May  St. 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati.  1910. 
Breece.  Arthur  Eugene  (Mathematics) 170  W.  McMillan  St. 

A.  B.,  Ohio   Wesley  an   University,  1887. 
Buerger,  Rcsa  Wilhelmina   (Mathematics) 2343  Wheeler  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Carter,  Phyllis   (Romance  Languages) 2139  St.  James  Ave. 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati.  1911. 

Clopper,  Edward  Nicholas  (Social  Science) 803  Union  Trust  Building 

B.  S.,  Bethany  College.  1897;  A.  M..  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Compton,  Wilson  Martindale  (Economics) 4235  Hamilton   Ave. 

Ph.  B..  Woost^r  University.  1911. 
CoNANT,  Roger  Lewis  (Greek) 5709  Armsby  Place,  Madisonville 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1895. 
CoNDiT,  Arthur  Thomas  (Latin) 2430  Ohio  Ave. 

A.  B.,   Wabash  College,  1905;  A.  M.,   University   of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Cope,  Ella  Mae  (History) 933  Dayton  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1907. 
Crouch,  Stephen  Dallas  (Philosophy) 2514  Hackberry  St. 

A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Texas,  1911. 
Davis,  Ella  (Political  Science) 550  Prospect  Place 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinncti,  1908;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1909. 
Dehner,   Rosina  M.    (History) Sayler  Park 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
DiCKoRfi,  Marie  Paula  (History) 421  Delta  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1907;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1908. 
Doerr,  Emma  Lisette   (Romance  Languages) 148  E.   Mitchell  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Draper,  Mary  Ruth   (Political  Science) 4324  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Farr,  Finis  King  (Philosophy) 2631  Alms  Place 

A.  B.,  Cumberland  University,  1889;  A.  M.,   University  of  Chicago,  1911. 
Faulk,  Robert  Warren   (Economics) Lane  Seminary 

A.  B.,  Arkansas  Cumberland  University,  1911. 
Ferris,  Amy  Helen  (English) Edgecliffe  Road 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908. 
FousE,  William  Henry   (Education) 83  E.  Ninth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

A.  B..  Otterbcin  University.  1893. 
Fox,  Ralph  Michael  (Economics) Woodward  Ave.,  College  Hill 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Goodhart,  Harriet  Zorelea  (History) Linwood  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Dcnison  University,  1911. 
Halben,  William  von  der  (Education) 3145  Bishop  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Harris,  Arthur  Marc  (Economics) The  Clermont 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Hecker,  Charles  (Chemistry) 2881  Williams  Place 

Ch.  E.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
Henshaw,  Lesley  (History) 1928  Bigelow  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
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Herr,  Albertine  {Romance  Languages) ..  .S^ving^cXA,  O.,  and  3434  Telford  Ave. 

A.  B..  Wittenberg  College,  1903. 
HoBAN,  May  Belle   (English) 1363  Myrtle  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903. 
rioFFHEiMER,  Edith  Springer  {Political  Science) 10  The  Madrid 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
HoMBURG,   Emil   (Chemistry) 104  W.   Clifton   Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1902;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1909. 
Isaacs,   Raphael  (Biology) 3552   Bogart  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Isaacs,  Schachne  (Psychology) 3552  Bogart  Ave. 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
James,  Arthur  (Psychology) Lebanon,  O.,  and  Lane  Seminary 

A.  B.,  Lebanon  University.  1911. 

Jenkins,  Alexander  Lewis  (Applied  Mathematics) 369  Terrace  Ave. 

B.  M.  E.,  State  College  of  Kentucky,  190^;  M.  M.  E.,   University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1907. 

Jones,  Martha  (Education) 1804  Fairmount  Ave. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1896. 
Kerr,    Henry  Franklin    (English) 765  Delta  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1896;  Th.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1899. 
Kersting,  Emma  Sophia  (Mathematics) 145  Saunders  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  190^. 
Kindle,  Joseph  Henry  (Mathematics) The  Auburn  Hotel 

A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1905;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1907. 
Kohnky,  Emma  (Psychology) Crown  St.  and  Essex  Place 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
Kohnky,  Frances   (Psychology) Crown   St.  and  Essex  Place 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908;  A.  M.,  Ibid.  1909. 
Kreimer,  Edith    (German) 3422  Mooney  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1910. 

Lambdin,  Lucy  M.   (English) 8  The  Roanoke 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati.  1894. 

Lantis,  Vernon    (Biology) 2509  Ohio  Ave. 

A.  B.^  Miami  University,  1909;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Latz,  Charles  Benjamin   (Philosophy) 251  Hearne  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Lazaron,  Morris  Samuel  (Philosophy) Highland  Ave.  and  McMillan  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Lee,  Charles  Marston   (Education) Mt.  Washington 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1910. 
Levi,  Isabelle  Juliet  (Education) 106  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Loeb,  Florence   (History) 829  Rockdale  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati.  1909. 
Lotter,  Frederick  D.  (Geology) 2425  McMicken  Ave. 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
McCoNAHA,  Grace  Chisholm    (Philosophy) 1056  Wesley  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903. 
McNelly,  Nan  ABEL  (Mathematics) 241  W.  McMillan  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
McNuTT,  Florence  Anna  (English) Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
McQueen,  Lawrence  Inglis  (Psychology) Lane  Seminary 

A.  B..  Central  University.  1909. 
Mack,    Edward   (Greek) Lane  Seminary 

A.  B.,  Davidson  College.  1886;  A.  M.,  Ibid.  1887. 
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March,  Cora  (Mathematics) 134  Burns  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

A.  B.,  Wooster  University,  1896. 
Metzger,  Ruth  Harriet  (History) 516  Hickman  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Mitchell,  William  Carleton   (Economics) 1701  Sycamore  St. 

A.  B.,  Lebanon  College,  1889;  B.  D.,  Drew  Seminary,  189S. 
MoRSBACH,  Edith   (Education) 415  Rockdale  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Murray,  Alma  Darst   (Greek) 502  Clinton  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
NiPPERT,  Eleanor  Catherine    (Economics) 2712  Woodburn  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903. 

Osgerby,  Earl  William   (Chemistry) 3427  Middleton  Ave. 

B.  Ch.  E.,  University  of  Michigan,  1910;  M.  S.,  Ibid,  1911. 

OsKAMP,  Pearl  C.   (Biology) 909  Elberon  Ave. 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 

Passel,  Eleanor    (English) 21  The  Roanoke 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1891.    t 

Perin,  Carrie  M.   (Romance  Languages) Madisonville 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Prather,   Florence  Dombey  (English) 619  Crown  St. 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1908. 
Raitt,  Anna  Hall  (Education) 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Renner,  Mrs.  O.  J.   (Romance  Languages) University  Court 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Renner,   Ruth   Clara   (Greek) Fairview   Place 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Rieman,  Edward  G.    (Physics) 2287  Loth  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati.  1908. 
Robertson,  Arthur  Blaine  (Political  Science) 219  Bodman  Ave. 

A.  B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Rosenberg,  Adolf  (Philosophy) 611  Richmond  St. 

Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  and  University  of  Giessen. 
Rothschild,  Miriam    (History) 3597  Wilson  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
RowELL,  Florence  Anna  (English) 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
RowELL,  Mary  Emma   (Mathematics) 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1910. 

RuECKER,  August    (Philosophy) 958   Enright  Ave. 

»        B.  D.,    Hartford   Theological  Seminary,  1907;  A.   M.,    University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1910. 
Russell,  Francis  Marion   (Education) Ashland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901,;  A.  M..  Ibid.  1906. 
Sanders,  Ethel  (Mathematics) 2918   Montana  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
ScHiEL,   LuELLA   (Mathematics) 555   Howell  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1907. 
ScHMUCK,   Thomas  Kirby  (Economics) 1955  Madison  Road 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati.  1908. 

Schwab,  Abigail  Eming  (Education) 1641  Blue  Rock  St. 

A.  B.,  Western  College.  1911. 

Seat,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson   (English) 214  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Mary  Sharp  College,  1882. 

SiEHL,  Bentamin   (Mathematics) 2220  Ohio  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.  M..  Ibid,  1908. 
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SiEHL,  Charles  {Mathematics) 232  Lyon  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1908. 
SuTOR,  Julia  Louise  (English) N,  Ruffner  St.,  Lockland,  O. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1901. 
Tawney,  Mrs.  Marietta  Busey   (Philosophy) The   Brookline 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1806. 
Trimble,  James  Rolf  (Mathematics) The  Auburn  Hotel 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  A.  M.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Van  Hart,  Clara  M,   (Education) 341   Shiloh   St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
VoN  Stein,  Alice  Elvira  (English) 6  The  Tevanagh 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1906. 
Wallace,  Clarence  Maurice  (Psychology) Ozark,  Ark.,  and  Lane  Seminary 

A.  B.,  Arkansas  Cumberland  College,  1910. 
Williams,  Cora  (Biology) 717  Center  St.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

M.  S.,   University  of  Kentucky,  190S. 
Wise,  Isaac  Meyer  (Political  Science) 3816  Dakota  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Citicinnati,  1908. 


McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Seniors 

Arey,  Essie  Viola 2635  Halstead  St. 

Arundel,  Mary  Elizabeth 332  Ellen  St. 

Baker,  Esther  Mary 2562  Euclid  Ave. 

Bay,  Rosa  Mary 102  Linden  Ave.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Bernstein,  Doris 2863  Stanton  Ave. 

BoAKE,  CiEORGE  Clover 307  Linden  Ave.,  Carthage 

Braunecker,  Aurena  Elizabeth 6  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Burns,  Harry  C Lebanon,  O. 

Caldwell,   Stanley 410  W.   Eighth  Ave. 

Caliman,  William  Moses 2618  Kemper  Lane 

Carter,  Jennie  Lillias North  Bend  Road 

Clark,  Ruth  Katharine 4510  Lafayette  Ave. 

Core,  Margaret  Helen Tremont  Ave..  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Darling,  Bess  Jane 6003  Main  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  0/ 

Deutsch,   Edith   Ruth 3600  Wilson   Ave. 

De  Vore,  Madge Lockland,  O. 

Ehlerding,  Clara  Alice 2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Fels,  Edith  C 2931  Woodburn  Ave. 

Flessa,  Herbert  Luther 531 1^   W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Freyhof,  William  Louis Glendale,  O. 

Friedman,  Max 3158   Harvey  Ave. 

Furness,  Mary  Baker 26  The  Barclay 

Gavin,     Frank  Stanton  Burns 1047  Baymiller  St. 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane Nash  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout 

Guelker,  Herbert  Hermann 1015  Academy  Ave. 

Hall,  Ruth  Elizabeth 2328  Stratford  Ave. 

Hall,  William  Owings Rapid   Run  Road 

Heuck,  Walter 3336  Jefferson  Ave. 

Hexter,  Maurice  B .623  Shillito  St. 

HiGHTON,  Aubrey  Henry 1026  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Huling,  Henrietta  Viola 869  Hutchins  Ave. 

Hunt,  Emily  Louise Maxwell  Ave.,  Vernonville 

Jenz,  Elsie  Elvira 4297  Colerain  Ave. 
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Jergens,  Anna  Julia Bruce  and  Hamilton  Aves. 

Jung,  George  Philipp 3420  Whitfield  Ave. 

Kleinschmidt,   Emma Rapid   Run  Road 

Krohngold,  Jacob  Benjamin 421  Ridgeway  Ave, 

Laas,  Benjamin 2129   Fulton  Ave. 

Lowenstein,   Cora 209  Northern  Ave. 

McGrane,   Reginald   Charles 422   Hopkins   St. 

McMillan,  Olive  Gertrude 2840  Observatory  Ave. 

Martin,  Margaret  A 4235  Florida  Ave. 

Matre,  Joseph 4505   Hamilton  Ave. 

Mitchell,  William   Franklin 3439  Whitfield  Ave. 

Monasch,  Cecilia  Veritas 1503  Ruth  Ave. 

Montgomery,   Walter   Henry 272    McCormick   Place 

Pfleger,   Lucie  M 3523  Clifton  Ave. 

Quirk,   William 312    Stone   St. 

Reinhart,  Harold  Frederic Portland,  Ore.,  and  2352   Stratford  Ave. 

Rosenberg,  Ira 857   Rockdale  Ave. 

RuNCK,  John  Frederick 65  Mulberry  St, 

Rutter,  Mary  Louise 815   Hutchins  Ave, 

Sanders,   Ruth  Clarissa 2918   Montana  Ave. 

Schmitz,   Louise 3738   Listen   Ave. 

Schroder,   Bertha 438  Rockdale  Ave. 

Shott,  Lillian   Mildred 846  Rockdale  Ave. 

Smith,  Edith  Elizabeth 2515  Norwood  Ave, 

Stecker,  Hannah  Dora 2728  Hackberry  St. 

Stifel,  Gustav  Adolph 3927    Colerain  Ave, 

Stone,  Jeanette  Cora Delhi,  O. 

Suemening,  William  Louis Lebanon,   O. 

Tedesche,   Sidney 3433   Carthage  Ave. 

Thoennes,  Alice  Magdalene 3511   Reading  Road 

Van  Slyck,  Agnes  Eleanor 328   Rockdale  Ave. 

Wachs,  Laurence  Archer 235   Hosea  Ave. 

Walther,  Elmore  C 126  Huntington  Place 

Weiss,  Hyman   B 3314   Perkins  Ave. 

Werner,  Louis  Frederick 914  Race  St. 

Williams,  Sara  Putnam 4309  Haight  Ave. 

Wilkinson,   Elizabeth 1055   Richwood  Ave. 

Wilson,   Stanley  F 20  Calhoun  St. 

Woellner,  Frederick  Phillip 1627  Dudley  St. 

»  Juniors 

Abrams,   Samuel  Joshua 1358  Burdette   Ave. 

Ahlers,  Helen  Gertude 1301  California  Ave.,  Bond  Hill 

Baehr,  Bertha  Marie  Anna 3868  Oakley  Ave. 

Bausch,  Lillie  Olive 1754   Brewster  Ave. 

Becker,  Marie 3831  Collins  Ave, 

Buchanan,   Harry  George 632  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Buehler,  Edwin  Charles 2729  Scioto  St. 

Burns,  Margherita  Ormsby 1804  Laurel  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Caldwell,  Dorothy 410  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Cantor,   Ethel 18  Landon    Court 

Cloude,  Helen  Louise 2210  Kemper  Lane 

Cooke,  Bess  Virginia 3441  Wcllston  Place 

Crowe,  Mary   Emily 757   Purcell  Ave. 

Daly,  Margaret  Mary 583  Grand  Ave.,  Price  Hill 

Davidson,  Hugh  Moyer 272  McCormick  Place 
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Davis,  Adolph  Morris 345  Forest  Ave. 

Davis,  John  E 530  Prospect  Place 

DiECKMANN,  Elsa  Pauline 2243  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Edwards,   Irene 3   The  Elstun 

Eger,   Helen 1814   Fairfax  Ave, 

Eggfrs,  Charlotte  Margaret 2949  Harrison  Ave. 

Ehlfrding,  Edna  Louise 2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Embshoff,  Hilda 802  Delhi  Ave, 

Fettweis,  Martha  Anna 107  E.  University  Ave, 

Fisher,  Marion  Eleanor 404  Crestline  Ave. 

Fitzpatrick,  Kathleen  Mary 1047  Considine  Ave. 

Fox,  Mary  Agnes 4  St.  Leger  Flats 

Frank,  Lucie  Eugenia 437  Forest  Ave. 

Friason,  Ethel  Camille 1021  Foraker  Ave. 

Gehr,  Mary  Anna 540  Grand  Ave. 

Gleason,  Freda  Louise 2005   Delaware  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Goodman,  Katharine  Herbert 1551  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Gruesser,  Emily  Caroline 3565  Trimble  Ave. 

Haffner,  Pauline  Juliane 541   Howell  Ave. 

Halben,  Eleanor  Clara  von  der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Halprin,  Julius 1708  Fairfax  Ave. 

Hance,  Robert  Theodore 723  Freeman  Ave. 

Hartlieb,  Ruth  Columbia 2465  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Hartshorn^  Artie  Laurence 6115  Liberty  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Heck,   Sibyl  Martorie 3757  Darwin  Ave. 

Heizer,  Mary  Elizabeth 2016  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,   O. 

Heuck,  Robert 3336  Jefferson  Ave. 

Johnston,  Leslie  H 311  Wallace  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Keim,    Edith   Rose 3526    Bevis   Ave. 

Kelly,  Nina 1320  Burdette  Ave. 

Kendall,  Dorothy  Carter 4  St.  James  Ave. 

Kinsey,   Ruth 189  E.  McMillan  St. 

Kirschner,  Emma  Edith 5145  Main  Ave.,  Norwood,  O, 

Koch,  Adelaide  Augustine 3217  Gilbert  Ave. 

Krebs,  Gertrude  C 1612  Hoflfner  St. 

Kugler,  Howard  Miller 3144  Daytona  Ave. 

Lavell,   Robert  James 3105  Junietta  Ave. 

LiNDENLAUB,   Ella 847   Glcnwood  Ave. 

LiNDSEY,  Helen  Marguerite 1352  Grace  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Long,  Charlotte  Mae 3003  Hackberry  St. 

Lorenz^  Eleanor  Mary 1320  Elam  Ave. 

McRae,  Harry  Botsford 272  McCormick  Ave. 

Magnin,  Edgar  Fogel 857  Rockdale  Ave. 

Marckworth,  Olivia  Marie 2991  Werk  Road 

Mason,  Mame  Cecilia 2231  St.  James  Ave. 

Matthews,  Grace  Naomi 3531  Zumstein  Ave. 

Mayerberg,   Samuel  Speir 3456   Burnet  Ave. 

Meador,  Mildred 814  Considine  Ave. 

Meininger,   Freda  Bernardina 1638  Pulte  St, 

Moorhaus,  Olga  Fredda 190'0  Clarion  Ave. 

Morrow,  Isabella  Greer 947  Chateau  Ave, 

Nagel,  Laura  Henriette Montana  Ave. 

Neuffer^   Leonora Lockland,   O. 

NuTE,  Mary  Louise 5  Marguerite  Flats,  Norwood,   O. 

Parrish,   Mary  Jane Delhi 

Patterson,  Lulu  Annette 1346  Edwards  Road 
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Peale,  Corinne  Wunder 1820  Freeman  Ave. 

Plimpton,  Margaret  Beach 731  Grand  Ave.,  Price  Hill 

Poor,  Elizabeth  Beatrice 17§7  Humboldt  Ave. 

PoTTENGER,  James  Willett 1641  Laurel  Ave. 

Pottenger,  William  Townley 1641  Laurel  Ave. 

Ranshaw^  Virginia  Travis 1030  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rasinsky,   Marius 2528  Woodburn  Ave. 

Rechtin,   Loretta 3104   Gilbert  Ave. 

Reed,  Eloise 1123  Yale  Ave, 

Reinhart,   Angie  Irma Portland,  Ore.,  and  2352  Stratford  Ave. 

RiCKEL,  Gilbert  John 2185  Harrison  Ave. 

Riddell,  Laura  Katherine 940  Grand  Ave.,  Price  Hill 

RoDGERs,  Hazel  Marie 479   Considine  Ave. 

Rouse,  Gladys  Louesa 2219  Ohio  Ave. 

Ruggles,  Lillian  Grace 2132  St.  James  Ave. 

ScHELL,  Robert  Mercer 132  W.  Ninth  St. 

Schneider,   Erna  Lillian Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Seaman,  Ruth  Gordon 2312  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Sei WERT,  Joseph  John 400  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Shaffer,    Herbert 237   Calhoun   St. 

Simon,  Mary  Emma 457  Considine  Ave. 

Snyder,  Nellie  Edythe 1029  Wesley  Ave. 

Stanley,  Helen  Abigail 3576  Zumstein  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Stapleford^   Helen   Louise 2640  Beekman  St. 

Steinkamp,  Edythe  Henrietta 1627  Waverly  Ave. 

Steward,   Florence  Marie 942   Summit  Ave. 

Stewart,  Marjorie 18  The  Roslyn 

Thomas,  Mary  Louise 2241  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Towler,  Eugene  Vance College  Hill 

Tracy,  Kathleen   Eugenia Ill   Huntington  Place 

Trisler,  Mabel  Elizabeth R.  F.  D.  10,  Madisonville 

Wachs,  Stanley  Eugene 235  Hosea  Ave. 

Wait^   Mary  Ethel 4011    Columbia  Ave. 

Waldron,  Ruth  Steel 2322  Nelson  Ave. 

Walker,  Jane  Elizabeth 8712  Sachem  Ave. 

Wartcki,  Sara  Millie 815  Oak  St. 

Watkins,  Dorothy  Dale Grand  Ave.,  Price  Hill 

Weiss,  Max Homestead,  Pa.,  and  279  Earnshaw  Ave. 

Westheimer,   Delphine  RANSOHorF 529   Prospect   Place 

Wiedemer,  Lottie  Becht 4821  Linden  St. 

Wilfert,   Elsie 12  Mercer  St. 

Williams,  Susie  Pearl St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  3009  Kerper  Ave. 

Zeller,  Elsie  May 8112  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Sophomores 

AcKERSON,  Estelle 307  Grove  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Barrett,  Oscar  Slack 2303  Grandview  Ave. 

Blackston,  Lucia  Agnes 318  Genesee   St. 

BoLAN,  Bessie  Margaret 22  E.  Eighth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Brown,  Lucy  Atwater 183  Grand  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Brumleve,  Camille 123   Hosea  Ave. 

Cantor,  Hyman   Bernard Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  713  Richmond  St. 

Cappell,   Edmund  Peter 2236   Nelson  Ave. 

Carothers,   Ralph   Goldsmith 409   Broadway 

Clark,  Hazel  Jane 3242  Epworth  Ave, 

CoHON,  Simon Baltimore,  Md.,  and  3589  Wilson  Ave. 
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Cooper,  Lulu  Estes 1525  Lincoln  Ave. 

CossuM,  Caroline*-  Marie 2535'  Melrose  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

CowELL,  Sarah  Jane 3015  Woodburn  Ave. 

Crissey,  Lena  Maude • 1029  Wesley  Ave. 

Crow,  Francis  J 1132  E.  Front  St. 

Cummins,  Mary  Dorothy 3453  Evans  Place 

Dabney,  Katherine  Brent The  Romaine 

D'Armour,  Martha  Paula 7  Elstun  Building 

D'Arcy,  Francis  Elizabeth 454  E.  Fifth  Ave. 

Davis,   Marguerite 235   Albion   Place 

Dean,   Adelaide 409   Tusculum  Ave. 

Dones,   Elizabeth  Jane '.  .5915  Elm  St.,  Madisonville 

Dury,  Florence 529  W.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Elhoff,  Edna  Amanda 3251  Vine  St. 

Eppinger,  Jeanette 2242   Vine  St. 

EucKs,  Almina  June 932  W.  Court  St. 

Fay,  Helen  Sarah 325  Reilly  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Forthman,   Robert :...848   Charlotte  St. 

Forthman,   William 848  Charlotte  St. 

Freehof,  Solomon  Bennett Baltimore,  Md.,  and  409  Union  Ave. 

Geoghegan,   Marguerite 2108    Fulton  Ave. 

Gilbert,  Grace  M 328  Albany  Ave. 

Goodhart,  Sadie  Isabel 506  Hale  Ave. 

Gup,  Samuel  Marcus Mobile,  Ala.,  and  1307  Locust  St. 

Hand,  Chauncey  Harris 3138  Woodburn  Ave. 

Hoffman,  Helen   Ombra 403  John  St. 

Howard,  Jerome  Michel 505    Oak  St. 

Hunt,  Estelle  Augusta 3344  Whitfield  Ave. 

Jacobs,  Frederick  Rudolph 1266  Iliff  Ave. 

Jenkins,  Ruth  Le  Marian 839  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Helen 811   Beecher   St. 

Jones,  Grace  Elizabeth 2215  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

JoSLiN,   Florence 514  Camden  Ave. 

Kautz,  Mary  Kathryn 1209  Walnut  St. 

Kelser,    Madeline   Henrietta 245    McCormick   Place 

Krehbiel,  Marie 328   McGregor  Ave. 

Kyte,  Marguerite  Louise 3430  Berry  Ave. 

Leininger,  Elsie  Marguerite 3314  Spokane  Ave. 

Levy,  Adele 1735   Dexter  Ave. 

Linnard,  Elizabeth  Charlotte 2550  N.  Ingleside  Ave. 

Lippert,  Otto  Carl  Ferdinand 1601  Freeman  Ave. 

LiTTELL,   Helen   Harris Epworth   Ave. 

Livingstone,    Sadie 1609   Baymiller  St. 

Loeb,  Martha 829  Rockdale  Ave. 

London,  Henriette 3579  Bogart  Ave. 

Louis,  Irene  Lucile 420   Elizabeth  St. 

Ludwig,  Lowell  Hobart 1011  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

McIntire,  Walter  Alan 2318  Williams  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

McKee,  Florence  Louise 2201  Nelson  Ave. 

Mann,  Louise 3540  Zumstein  Ave. 

Miller,  Grace  Eva Beech  Ave.,  Norwood,  O, 

MoMBACH,  Blanche  Althof 70  Albany  Ave. 

Montgomery,  Charlotte  Frances 2325  Price  Hill  Road 

Morris,  Lucile 2846  Harrison  Ave. 

Murdock,  Ruth  Gertrude 3414  Osage  Ave. 

Neave,   Arthur  Stuart 461  Considine  Ave. 
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O'Brien,  Edna 2721  Woodburn  Ave. 

O'Hara,  Etta  Marie 3047  Hackberry  St. 

Orth  Helen 1925  Crown  Ave.,  Norwood,   O. 

Page,  Mary  Katherine Orange,  N.  J.,  and  1344  Locust  St. 

Phillips,   Annetta 387   Oregon   St. 

Phillips,   Katherine 2576   Gilbert  Ave. 

Rabenstein,  Margherita  Ruth 3429  Boudinot  Ave. 

Robinson,  Burton  Emmal 1932  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ross,  Edith  Amy 212  Ludlow  Ave. 

Rule,  Louis  Broadwell 2214  Park  Ave. 

Scheuer,  Irma 1522  Blair  Ave. 

Schultze,  William  Gest 429  Resor  Ave. 

See,  Oscar  Franklin Blue  Ash,  O. 

Stansbury,  Charles   Bertram 341  McGregor  Ave. 

Stephens,  Alice  Virginia 2238  Nelson  Ave. 

Stephens,   Hulda   Wrampelmeier Delhi,   O. 

Stiess,   Lillian   Esther 2327   Burnet  Ave. 

Struke,  Norma  Louise 3334  Jefferson  Ave. 

Tarshish,  Jacob Baltimore,  Md.,   and  409  Union  Ave. 

Tedtmann,  Martha  Florence 414   Betts  St. 

Thiesing,  Catharine  Marie Anthony  Flats 

Ullman,  Adeline 753   S.  Crescent  Ave. 

Van  Tyne,  Elizabeth   Lucy Olive  Place,  Delhi 

Wagenheim,  Philip Norfolk,  Va.,  and  435  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Wagner,  Earl  William 1114   Draper  St. 

Werner,  Raymond  Edmund 1053  Wesley  Ave. 

Whallon,   Mary   Roberta 1532  Chase   Ave. 

WiLLEY,   Ruth  Magdalen 3453  Whitfield   Ave. 

Williams,   Eva  Belle 2921   Alms   Place 

Wilson,  Maurice  Webster Glcndale,  O. 

Wilson,  T.  Edgar 3152  Vine  St. 

WissEL,  Clara  Anna Mt.  Airy,  O. 

Witham,   Marie  Alis 3711  Morris   Place 

Wolfrom,  Gertrude  Marie 201  Maine  Ave.,  Elmwood  Place 

Wright,  Neil 1S09  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Wunder,  Clinton 1640  Pullan  Ave. 

Freshmen 

Ackret,   Max   Conrad Cavanaugh   Ave. 

Allen,  Lucile  Marie 759  E.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Bahr,  Juliana 2416   McMicken  Ave. 

Bardes,  Eugenia  Catherine 128  W.  McMillan  Ave. 

Bauer,  Bessie  May Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Baum,   Hilda  Christina 3103  Fairfax  Ave. 

Beeler,  Carol 127  South  E  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Belsinger,  Ralph  Edward 804  Grand  Ave, 

Beschorman,  Katherine  Marie Kennedy  Heights,  O. 

Bieler,   Henry   George Milford,   O. 

Bishop,   Marguerite  Burgess 812  Columbia  St..  Newport,  Ky. 

Blank,   Laura 1048  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Blocker,  Hazel  May Sayler  Park 

Brenner,   Stella 3606  Michigan  Ave. 

Bridge,  Agnes  Hill 1325  Yarmouth  Ave. 

Brown,  Karline  Meyerfield 510  Hale  Ave. 

BuRCK,   Florence  Alvine Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Burgoyne.  Margaret 19  The  Roanoke 
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Buxton,  Julia  Kitchel 5325  Moore  St.,  Madisonville 

Caldwell,  Genevieve 828  Beecher  St. 

Campbell,  Geraldine  Gordon 726  Sturgis  Ave.^  Hartwell,  O. 

Card,  Lorna  Doone 3920  Regent  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Cellarius,  May  Elizabeth Forest  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Chambers,  Enobia  Irene 3182  McHenry  Ave. 

Claasen,  Ella  Anna 2823   Scioto  St. 

Clark,  Maitland  Lloyd New  Richmond,  O. 

CooK^   Stanley  E 116  Huntington  Place 

CooKSON,   Geraldine 2861   May   St. 

Cornuelle,  Herbert  Gumming 6400  Center  St.,  Madisonville 

Cornuelle,  Ralph  Dudley 6411  Center  St.,  Madisonville 

CowGuiLL,  Mayme  Mary 2203  Park  Ave. 

Crockett,  Helen  Lael 421  Clark  St. 

Crozier,   Helen  Edith The  Romaine 

Daniels,  Verna  Carolyn 120  Calhoun  St. 

Dassell,  Mrs.  Margaret  Nichols 421   Fifth  Ave. 

Davies,  Evan  Thomas 2327  Symmes  St. 

Dearness,  Donald  Frederick 2654  Harrison  Ave. 

Deitemeier,  Wilhelmina  Marie 2519  Homestead  Place 

Devou,  Margaret  Louise 2320  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Dieckmann,  Alma  Sophie 2243  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Dieringer,  Stella  Marie Hazelwood  Ave. 

Dinkelaker,  Selma  Ella Howland  Place 

DoBER,  Frank  Joseph Lawrenceburg,    Ind. 

Downer,  Jr.,  John 3722   Woodland  Ave. 

Drucker^  Fannie  Nathalie 3460  Knott  Ave. 

Ebling,  Samuel  Gale 3400  Woodburn  Ave. 

Egloffstein,  Camilla  Jessie  von 948  Grand  Ave. 

Emerson,    Saradelle College   Hill 

Eschenbach,  Emily 3579  Bogart  Ave. 

Farrar,  Dorothy  Davis College  Hill 

Feid,  Florence 2156  Stabler  St. 

Feldman,   Arthur  Mordecai 3591   Wilson  Ave. 

Fiaekel,  Jacob  Benjamin 539  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Fillmore,  Annie  Louise 4i219  Grove  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

FooTE^  Helen  Allee 1773  Humboldt  Ave. 

FooTE,  Katherine  Cornealia 1773   Humboldt  Ave. 

Francis,  Flora  L 2925  Montana  Ave. 

Franz,  Frederick  William 219  Wade  St. 

Freiberg,    Ruth 361    Hearne  Ave. 

Friedman,  Benjamin New  York  City,  and  1358   Burdette  Ave. 

G'eohegan,  Kenneth  Price 820  Mt.  Hope  Road 

Gerling,  Matilda 248  Loraine  Ave. 

Getsendanner,  Jessie  Tumy 4540  Columbia  Ave. 

Gibson,  Roberta  Moore 2224  Kemper  Lane 

Goldberg^  Leon 616  Shillito  St. 

Gordon,  Jr.,  Harry  Lincoln 1019  Lenox  Place 

Gordon,  John  Whitlock Fern  Bank 

Grace,  Loretta  Angela 19'12  Colerain  Ave. 

Greely,  Mabel Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Gregg,   William  Alford 565   Terrace   Ave. 

Grodsky,  David  Hyman 207  Forest  Ave. 

Halben,  Matilda  von  der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Hall,  Nettie  Ruth Rapid  Run  Road 

Harrell,  Robert  Jessup. CIcves,  O. 
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Harris,  Helen  Priscilla 3810  Spencer  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Harris,  Marie  Kathryn 602  E.  Third  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hauser,  Selmar  Frederick 811  Main  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Hawley,  Donald  Coe 3324    Perkins  Ave. 

Heizer^  Joe  B Wallace  Place,  Covington,  Ky. 

HoLDT,  Meta  Minna Main  and  Orchard  Sts. 

HoLTZBERG,  ABRAHAM  Gregory Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  521  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Howland,  Harriet  Elise 2365  Kemper  Lane 

Inskeep,  Harold  Elwood 1328    Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Jokers,  Ethel 3556   Burch   Ave. 

Jones,  Arthur  David Cleves,  O.,  and  516  Milton  St. 

Joseph,  Ruth  Block 353  Heame  Ave. 

Kahn,  Marie  B 3975  Beechwood  Ave. 

Katzin,  Bernard  Theodore 243  Hearne  Ave. 

Keim,  Helen  Elizabeth 3526   Bevis  Ave. 

Keller,  Nathan  H 807  W.  Seventh  St, 

Keller,  Ruth  Haskell 4700  Chickering  Ave. 

Kennedy,  Jennie  Killam 4223  Williamson  Place 

Krouse,    Katherine   Kaichen 274   Helen   St. 

Krucker,   Elsie  Louise 1432  E.  McMillan  St. 

Kunker,  John   William Wyoming,  O. 

Labermeier,  Max  Charles 7  Allison  St. 

Lally,  Ella  May 2022  Freeland  Ave. 

Lange,   Carla  Florence 340   Resor   St. 

Langenheim,  Norma  Miriam 1627  Sycamore  St. 

Lazaron,   Anita  Hannah 2452   Highland  Ave. 

Lazaron,  Bertha 2452  Highland  Ave. 

Le  Clere,  John  Burk Mt.  Washington 

Leibert,  Julius 2812  Stanton  Ave. 

Leininger,  Alice  Clara 3744  Union  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Lemon,  Robert  Carver Newton,  O. 

Levine,  Flora 3154  Harvey  Ave. 

Lyon,  Norman  Morais 627   Rockdale  Ave, 

Mack,  Charles  Ernst  Giesler Gallipolis,  O.,  and  132  W.  McMillan  St. 

Malter,  Hattie  Esther 1333  Chapel  St. 

MiHALoviTCH,  Amy  Fletcher Kasota  and  Delaware  Aves. 

Mischkind,  Louis  Arthur 521   Ridgeway   Ave. 

MoLONY,  Iphigene  Helen 2241  Kemper  Lane 

Morgan,  Grace  Bushnell 7  The  Somerset 

'Musekamp,  Freda  Elizabeth 3919  Harrison  Ave. 

Myers,  Agnes  Pauline Sharonville,   O. 

Nocka,  Ruth  Magdalene 4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Otten,  Freda... , 3016  Scioto   St. 

Paddack,  Mary  Agnes 52'5  Rosemont  Ave. 

Pahren,  Norma , 382  Terrace  Ave, 

Parrish,    Russell   Cobern Delhi 

Phillips,  Paul 1424   E.  McMillan  St. 

Phillips,  Samuel  William 387  Oregon  St. 

PociEY,  Josephine  Lemay 3321  Spokane  Ave. 

Prugh,  George  Shipley 2115  Eastern  Ave. 

Richardson,  Ruth  Katharine 2632  Kemper  Lane. 

RiGGS,  Arline  Merwyn 18  The   Poinciana 

RiTTER,  Harold  Peter 4208  Glenway  Ave. 

Robinson,  Natalie Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Rockwell,  Robert  Lockerbie 4519  Ashland  Ave. 

Rucker,  Margaret  Clarke 9  The  Rutland 
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Saunders,  Adlai  Carlisle Georgetown,  O.,  and  Brighton  Hotel 

ScHRADiN,  William 2701   Reading  Road 

ScHiFFMACHER,  Marie 506  Union  Ave. 

ScHROEDER,  EsTHER  Lydia 425  Ridgeway  Ave. 

ScHROEDER,  LuELLA  E 2462  Fairview  Ave. 

ScHULTZ,  Gladys  Louise , 1053  Rickwood   Ave. 

ScoviLL,  Dorothea  Haven 322  Worthington  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Sebastian,  John  Christopher 4266  Langland  Ave. 

Serodino,  Madolin  Marie 2223  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Sharkey,  John  Thomas Middletown,  O. 

Sherike,  Alice  Louise 430  East  Liberty  St. 

SiLBERMAN,   Samuel 279  Eamshaw  Ave. 

Silver,  Abraham  Hillel New  York  City,  and  1356  Burdette  Ave. 

Smashey,  Theron  Herbert Lawrenceberg,  Ind. 

Snabley,  Victorine  Mary 630  Neave  St. 

Snyder,  Wesley  John 1321  E.  Third  Ave. 

SoSNA,  Hyman Rock  Island,  111.,  and  515  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Staats,  James  Clinton 3485   Colerain  Ave. 

Stapleford,  Abigail  Silworth 2640  Beekman  St. 

Stark,  John  Reis 1108  McMillan  St. 

Stegemeyer,  Emily  Margaret 4014  Holbrook   Ave. 

Stephens,  Jr.,  John  V 2814  Melrose  Ave. 

Stewart,  Marie Kennedy,   O. 

Stewart,  Mary  Isabella 3  Park  Place 

Stickney^  Gertrude  Clara Carthage 

Strickland,   Elizabeth  Girardy 2005  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Taylor,  Helen  Catherine 3130  Harvey  Ave. 

Taylor,  Jean  Kimball Glendale,  O. 

Tracy,  Margaret  Anthony Ill  Huntington  Plac^ 

Urbansky,  Miriam  Belle 431  Forest  Ave. 

Venning,   Katharine  Shepard 631   Maple  Ave. 

Volkert,  Esther  Florence 3502  Stacey  Ave. 

Wachtel,  Irma 3463  Harvey  Ave. 

Wagner^   Harold  Harr 1114  Draper  St. 

Waldman,   Bessie College  Hill,  O. 

Wilkinson,    Ruth   Stafford 1055  Rickwood  Ave. 

Williams,  Sophia  Maurice 3109  Kerper  St, 

Willis,  Gladys  Lewis 1243  Chapel  St. 

Wilson,  Helen  May 1503  Blair  Ave. 

Wilson,  Ruth  Evelyn 287  McGregor  Ave. 

Winston,  Mattie 959  Hatch  St. 

Woodson,   Neola  Estella 2722  Ashland  Ave. 

WuEST,  Alma  Marie 158  W.   McMillan  St. 

WuEST,   Edward  J 3430  Cornell  Place 

YouNT^  Agnes  Ramsey Fernbank,  O. 


Irregular  Students 

Collier,  Louise  Cotting Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  723  Oak  St. 

Davied,  Camellia  Paula Cynthiana,  Ky.,  and  1227  Elm  St. 

Fey,  Marcella  Fedora 2255   Vine  St. 

Freiberg,  Nina  Ackerland , 3583  Alaska  Ave. 

Friend,   Lisette 1   Greenwood   Court 

Hauck,   Cornelius  J 842  Dayton  St, 

KiEFER,  Adele  Wachtel 920  Lexington  Ave. 

Sabbert,  Flora  Marie 216  Piedmont  Ave. 
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ScoviLL,  Eleanor  Mary 200  Worthington  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

SoKUP,  Agnes  Frances Erie  and  Mooney  Aves. 

Strauss,  Louise  Wachman 336  Northern  Ave. 

Trounstine,  Helen  S 782  Clinton  Springs  Ave. 


Special  Students 

Adler,  Joseph 2826  Stanton  Ave. 

Baehr,  Dr.   Edmund 3868  Oakley  Ave. 

Bakrow,  Jessamine  Bell Eugenia  Apartments 

Baldridge,  Edward  Holmes 4  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O, 

Barr^  Catherine  Hibbard 1231  Grace  Ave. 

Bell,  Jr.,  John  Wesley Home  City,  O. 

Berman,  Lillian 849  Windham  Ave. 

Bradstreet,  Edward  P 15  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Brunhoff,   Else 215  Forest  Ave, 

Burns,  George  Washington 954  Betts  St. 

Cline,  Robert  Alexander 936  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

DuGAN^  Jane  Mae 30  St.  Leger  Apartments 

Eckstein  Jr.,  Gustav 1547  Linn  St. 

Eyrick,  George  F 1722   Dexter  Ave. 

Geisler,  Theodore  James 1556   Dixmont  Ave. 

Goldberg,  Jacob     537  Bctts  St. 

Goldenstein,  Raphael  P Portland,  Ore.,  and  239  Albion  Place 

Haupt,  Hans  Herrmann 160  E.  McMillan  St. 

Heitmeyer,  Laura  L 3426  Cornell  Place 

Hershon,   Ralph 731   W.    Seventh  Ave. 

Heyn,   Emilie Burnet  and  Northern  Aves. 

Hopf,  Gustav  C Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  2331  Wheeler  St. 

Horney,  Theo  Evelyn 408  Fifth  Ave..  Dayton,  Ky. 

Kruse,  Helen  Augusta 5240  Bishop  St. 

Lichtenstein,  Morris Zizrovjan,  Russia,  and  807  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Loewenstein,  Melwyn  G 7  The  Crescent 

McChristie,  Mary  Edna 2523  Essex  Place 

MacVeigh,  Margaret 1551  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Meyer,  Jacob  Isa 1358   Burdette  Ave. 

MoYSE,  Ayleen 310   Rockdale  Ave. 

"Nelson,  Frank  Howard 332  E.  Fourth  Ave. 

Newburgh,  Frederica  Loth 37   The  Poinciana 

NoNNEZ,  Marie  Rebecca 723  McMillan  St. 

Parks,  Charles  W 182  W.  McMillan  St. 

RiESNER,  Elizabeth  A 374  Terrace  Ave. 

Rolle,   Clifford  Jay 3803   Glenway  Ave. 

Rollman,   Stella 3594   Alaska  Ave. 

RoTHKoPF,  Elsie  M 3438  Burch  Ave. 

ScHADE,  Arthur  Albert 241  Emming  St. 

Scheer,  Mrs.  Maude  W Jackson  and  Wall  Sts.,  Carthage 

SciiNUCKS,  Julia   Mary 830  Poplar  St. 

Shook,  Chester  Rinehart 12  W.  McMiHan  St. 

Small,  Ruth  Laura 3612  Zumslein  Ave. 

Teasdale,  Anna Elstun   Building 

Voorsanger,  Elkan 2632  Cleinview  Ave. 

Walsh,  Charles 3425  Craig  Ave. 

Young,  William  Adam 4221  Cherry  St. 
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Unclassified  Students 

Teachers  in   Special   Classes 

Becker,  Lillia 416  Hawthorne  Av€. 

Beinhart,  Frieda 1264  Elm  St, 

Boyd,  Emma  A 2876  Montana  Ave. 

BuRGHARDT,  FREDERICK  Charles 103  Juergens  Ave. 

Albert,   Gallon Milf ord,   O. 

Carter,  Florence  Giffin N brth  Bend  Road 

Chidlaw,  W,  M Cleves,  O. 

Cone,  Maude  Rebecca The  Glencoe  Hotel 

Cornwell,  Mrs.  Irene  D 4255  Hamilton  Ave. 

Crane,  Walter  Bergen 2020  Elm  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Davis,   George  H 8719  Terrace  Place 

Dunham,  Lucy  H 125  Mason  St. 

Dunn,  Jesse  K 3468  Boudinot  Ave. 

Edwards,  Anne 4729  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Eger,  Alfred 1814  Fairfax  Ave. 

Flick,  Catherine 721  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Franken,  Bertha 717  Ninth  Ave. 

Frick,  Emma  R 4414  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Gerber,  Amy » 3316  Fairfield  Ave. 

Greener,  Oscar  W 2324  Robertson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Gregg,  Nellie  U Corry  and  Jefferson  Aves. 

Harper,  Grace  Mathia 29  W.  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hauer,  Frank  J 3254  Montana  Ave. 

Heckermann,  Ruth 642  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky, 

Helman,  Ruth  L 3578  Michigan  Ave. 

Herman,  Edna 321  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky, 

Herrle,  Karl 3240  Bishop  St. 

Hill,  Edith  A The  Roanoke 

Housh,  William  K 7  Park  Place 

Hugi,  Elizabeth 50'5  Cooper  Ave.,  Lockland,  O. 

Hummel,  Stella  M 922  E.  McMillan  St. 

Johnson,  Charles  W Georgetown,  O.,  and  4311  Allison  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Johnson,  Clifford  Van  Eaton 4918  Charles  St.,  Madisonville 

Kelley,  Alice  M 1525  Chapel  St. 

Kohnky,  Irene  Rosamonde Crown  St.  and  Essex  Place 

Korn,  Marie  L 1550  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Lampe,  Mildred 809  Overton  St,,   Newport,  Ky. 

Leonard,  Gertrude 11  Southgate  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky, 

McGee,  Edith  E 521  Hopkins  St, 

Mills,  William  Verner 822  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mindermann,  Caroline The  Woodford,  Covington,  Ky, 

Minks,  Floyd  G 835  W.  Liberty  St, 

Mitchell,  Nell  B 2051   Courtland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O, 

OsTHAUS,  Ned Scranton,  Pa,,  and  Glendale,  O, 

Parham,  Hartwell  Alexander 1237  Lincoln  Ave, 

Parker,  Jessie  E 813  Maple  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Phillips,  Mattie 11  Southgate  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Powers,  James  P 205  Emma  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rasor,  Mary  W 641  E.  Sixth  Ave. 

Regenstein,  Anna  B Ft.   Thomas,  Ky. 

Richards,  Daniel  S 1036  Wesley  Ave. 

RiCHEY,  Everetta  M Newport,  Ky, 

Riesner,  Anna 2358  Stratford  Ave. 
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RoETHEN,  Emma  L 73  E.  Eleventh  St.,  Covington,  Ky, 

Sage,  William  R 3942  Elsmere  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

ScHERRiEB,  Carl  Albert 2614  Euclid  Ave. 

Schiele,  Julia 549  Milton  St. 

Schoepfel,  Cora 832  Clinton  St. 

ScHWEiKERT,  Mabel 725  Yox'k  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Secrest,  Frances  L 215  Gilman  St. 

Shriver^  Mabel  A 328  S.  "D"  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Siewers,  Dr.  Sarah  M 770  E.  McMillan  St. 

SuER,  Werner ., 2352  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Thayer,  Warren  N Norwood,  O. 

Trisler,   Early  Clinton Sayler  Park 

Webb,   Luella 2339   Kemper  Lane 

West,  Susanna 3824  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Williams^  Katherine  M 4425  Station  Ave.,  Winton  Place 

Wilson,  Arthur  Lawrence Newton,  O. 

Winter,  Elizabeth Grandview  and  Amazon  Aves. 

Winter,  Emma Grandview  and  Amazon  Aves. 

Wood,  Leona 3601  Michigan  Ave. 

Zimpelmann,  Frances 3541  Purdue  St. 


External  Classes 

Adler,    Madolin 58   Albany  Ave. 

Barnes,   Mary 4228   Williamson  Place 

Bickett,  Adelaide  M 3029  Woodburn  Ave. 

Bieler,   Flora 2715  Eden  Ave. 

Birkenbusch,   Lillie 533   Findlay  St. 

Bishop,  Olivia  O 3336  Spokane  Ave. 

Bogart,    Sophia   Elizabeth Mt.    Healthy 

Burdge,  Alice  V 1873  Kinney  St. 

Burke,  Alma 116   E.   Ninth  Ave. 

Cairns,  Hazel  T College  Hill 

Cantor,  Alma 18  Landon  Court 

Chidlaw,  W.  M Cleves,   O. 

Claassen,  Clara  Margaret 3938   Elvin  Ave.,   S.   Norwood,  O. 

Coney,  Grace  Haughton 31   E.   McMillan 

CoNLEY,  Fannie  G 2108  Fulton  Ave. 

Conley,  Mary 2108   Fulton  Ave. 

Corcoran,  Effie 1919  Grace  Ave. 

Cordes,    Estella Columbia   Road,   Oakley 

Coulthard,    C,    R Cleves,   O. 

Cox,  Jennie  Isabel 3289  Observatory  Road 

Cox,  Lillian The  Eden 

Cox,  Zenobia  F 3009  Kerper  Ave, 

Crowley,  Esther  A 2509  Stanton  Ave. 

CuRTH,   Elm  A 378  Terrace   Ave. 

Dann,    ?Ielen Madisonville 

Dann,   Sarah   Emma Madisonville 

Deppe,  Gussie 29  E.  St.  Clair  St. 

Dilg,  Magdalene 1808  Logan  St. 

Eger,   Alfred 1814   Fairfax  Ave. 

Fairweather,  Elizabeth  K 820  Locust  St. 

Fairweather,  Nellie  H 820  Locust  St. 

Fillmore,    Nettie 1338    Broadway 

Flick.    Catherine 721  W.   Ninth  Ave. 
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Flinchpaugh,  W.  H Sayler  Park 

FooTE,  Amy  L 2628  Cleinview   Ave. 

FooTE,  Susan  L.  B 2826  Cleinview  Ave. 

Gerber,   Amy .'; 3316   Fairfield  Ave. 

Gibson,  Bertha 2126  Auburn  Ave. 

Hacking,  Vinnie  M 3818  Millsbrae  Ave. 

Hall,  Viola 2   East  View 

Hanselman,  Chas.    F 4718   Beech   St. 

Hardung,  Emma 32  E.  McMillan  St. 

Harwood,   Grace  G 471   Crestline  Ave. 

Hertel,   Mary 2822  Symmes  St. 

Holder,   Millie  E 3028  Montclair  Ave. 

Hummel,   Stella  M 922  E.   McMillan  St. 

IsHAM,  Ida  C 3458  Observatory  Place 

IsHAM,  Katharine  S 3458   Observatory  Place 

Jacob,  Honora 3826  Spencer  Ave. 

Jackson,  Louise  M 6145  Montgomery  Road 

Johnston,   Emma 66  Hollister  St. 

Johnston,  Martha  H 116  E,  Ninth  Ave. 

Jones,  Winifred 2317  Ashland  Ave. 

Kay,  Lida  M 2373  Kemper  Lane 

Kelley,  Ada  M '5537   Tompkins  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Kelley,  Alice  M 152^5  Chapel  St. 

Kelley,  Nellie  W 5537  Tompkins  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Kelly,  Georgine  Beatrice 726  W.  7th  Ave. 

KiNSELLA,   Jennie 2613   Ashland  Ave. 

KoHLER,  LiLi 3016  Stanton  Ave. 

Kruckmeyer,   Erna 2615   Euclid  Ave, 

Kruckmeyer,  Johanna 2615    Euclid  Ave. 

Lewis,  Anna  Belle 2102  Fulton  Ave. 

LusBY,  Margaret  C 943  E.  THird  Ave. 

McNamara,  Florence 312  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Madden,  Fannie 6121  Clason  St.,  Madisonville 

Nieman,   Syrian 2637   Erie  Ave. 

Nieman,  Mary  Louise 2637   Erie  Ave. 

Oeh,  Anna  L 2833  Clifton  Ave. 

Perkins,  Mary  Louise 3459  Observatory  Place 

Rechtin,   Estelle 3104  Gilbert  Ave. 

Reis,   Dora 3450   Hallwood  Place 

Resor,  Sallie 254  Greendale  Ave. 

Richards,  Daniel  S 1036  Wesley  Ave, 

RiDENouR,   Sarah  A 823  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Riley,  Ada 30  Albany   Ave. 

Ross,  Martha  Hall 2810  Preston  St. 

Sammet,  Lydia  M 3412  Harvey  Ave. 

Saunders,  Ida  May 6  Beecher  Building 

Schultz,   Rosa Andover   Flats 

Secrest,  Frances  L 215  Oilman  St. 

Sheehan,   Elizabeth 744   Wayne   St. 

Spelman,   Ettie 936  Armory  Ave. 

Suer,  Werner 2352  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Swing,  F.  Edgar 3651  Paxton  Ave. 

Venables,  Edith  Norah 714  Overton  St..  Newport,  Ky. 

Watkins,   Abigail 5711  Main   St.,   Madisonville 

Webb,   Luella 2339   Kemper   Lane 

Weber,   Carrie  M 633  Washington  Ave. 
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Wehe,  Fred  William 2538  Ravine  St. 

Weidgenant,   Clotilda 923    Churchill  Ave. 

Wells,  Effie  May 591  Howell  Ave. 

West,   Saida  W "824  Floral  Ave..  Norwood,  O. 

Westerman,  Mary  Ida 427   Tucsulum  Ave. 

Williams,  Katherine  M 4425   Station  Ave. 

Willis,  Clara  Grandstaff 1243  Chapel  St 

Willis,  Elvira  A 1234  Chapel   St. 

Wood,  Edwin  E Sta.  L.,  Cincinnati 

Young,  Cora  A 5  The  Alexandra 

ZiMPELMANN,    FRANCES 3541   Purdue    St. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Graduates 

Beinhart,   Emma 1264  Elm  St. 

Breece,  Arthur  Eugene The  Roanoke 

Com pton,  Wilson  M 4235  Hamilton  Ave. 

CoNDiT,  Arthur  T 2430   Ohio  Ave. 

FousE,  W.  H 33  E.  Ninth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Halben,   William   von   der 3145   Bishop  St. 

Jones,  Martha 1804  Fairmount  Ave. 

Lantis,  Vernon 2509  Ohio  Ave. 

Lee,  Charles  M Mt.  Washington 

Levi,  Isabelle  J 106  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

LoTTER,   Frederick  D 2425  McMicken  Ave. 

Metzger,  Ruth  Harriet 516  Hickman  Ave. 

MoRSBACH,   Edith 415   Rockdale  Ave. 

Murray,  Alma 502  Clinton  St. 

Raitt,  Anna  Hall 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Russell,   Francis  M 3028   Kemper   Ave. 

Schwab,  Abigail 1641   Blue  Rock  St. 

Van  Hart,  Clara  M 341  Shiloh  St. 

Seniors 

Arey,  Essie 2635  Halstead  St. 

Arundel,  Mary  E 332  Ellen  St. 

Baker,  Esther  Mary 2562  Euclid  Ave. 

Bernstein,  Doris 2863  Stanton  Ave. 

Braunecker,  Elizabeth 6  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Caliman,  William 2618  Kemper  Lane 

Darling,  Bess  J 6003  Main  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Deutsch,  Edith  R 3600  Wilson  Ave. 

De VoRE,  Madge Lockland,   O. 

Ehlerding,  Clara  Alice 2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Fels,   Edith    C 2931  Woodburn  Ave. 

Flessa,  Herbert  L 531  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane Nash  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout 

Guelker,  Herbert 1015  Academy  Ave. 

Hall,  Ruth  E 2358   Stratford  Ave. 

Heuck,  Walter 3336  Jefferson  Ave. 

Jenz,  Elsie 4297  Colerain  Ave. 

Krohngold,  Jacob  B 521   Ridgeway  Ave. 

Lowenstein,  Cora 209  Nortliern  Ave. 

Martin.  Margaret 4235  Florida  Ave. 
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MoNASCH,   Cecilia .1503  Ruth  Ave. 

Patterson,  Lulu  A 1346  Edwards  Road 

Pfleger,  Lucie  M 3523   Clifton  Ave. 

Quirk,  William 312   Stone  St. 

RuTTER,  Mary  Louise 815  Hutchins  Ave. 

Sanders,  Ruth  C 2918  Montana  Ave. 

ScHMiTZ,  Louise 3738  Liston  Ave. 

Shott,  Lillian  M 846  Rockdale  Ave. 

ScHROEDER,   Bertha 438  Rockdale  Ave. 

Smith,  Edith  Elizabeth 2515  Norwood  Ave. 

Stone,   Jeanette   C Delhi 

Thoennes,  Alice  M 3511  Reading  Road 

Walther,  Elmore  Curt 126  Huntington  Place 

Wilkinson,  Elizabeth 1055  Rickwood  Ave. 

Woellner,  Frederic 1624  Dudley  St. 

Juniors 

Becker,  Marie 3831  Collins  Ave. 

Crissey,  Lena  M 1029  Wesley  Ave. 

Daly,  Margaret 503  Grand  Ave. 

Eggers,  Charlotte 2949  Harrison  Ave. 

Ehlerding,  Edna  Louise 2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Embshoff,  Hilda 802  Delhi  Ave. 

Fettweis,  Martha  Anna 107  E,  University  Ave. 

FiTZPATRicK,  Kathleen 1047  Considine  Ave. 

Gehr,   Mary 540  Grand  Ave. 

Halben,  Eleanor  von  der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Halprin,    Julius 1708    Fairfax    Ave. 

Heck,  Sibyl  M 3757  Darwin  Ave. 

Kelly,  Nina 1320  Burdett  Ave. 

LiNDENLAUB,  Ella 847  Glcnwood  Ave. 

Lindsey,  Helen  M 1352  Grace  Ave. 

LoRENz,  Eleanor  Mary 1320  Elam  Ave. 

Stewart,  Marjorie 18  The  Roslyn 

Art  Students 

Abbott,  Mary 938  Clark  St. 

Chase,  May 2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Davy,  Jeannette 2116  Auburn  Ave. 

Durham,  Lois  Lorett 2156  Sinton  Ave. 

Happersberger,  Paula 2302  Kemper  Lane 

HiLDWEiN,  Edna 539  E.  Liberty  St. 

Hottendorf,  Ida ; 810  Richmond  St. 

James,  Harriet  T Madisonville 

MussAY,  Dorcas Glendale,  O. 

Robinson,  Mary  Rowena 1718  Freeman  Ave. 

Stevenson,  Paul  R Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wersel,  Virginia 2808  Nassau  Road 

Wharton,  Edith  A 325  Fourth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Kindergartners 

Dalton,  Mattie 1010  Foraker  Ave. 

DiETERLE,  Anna  H 210  Hosea  Ave. 

Dunn,  Lulu 209  Cook  St.,  Carthage,  O. 

Hills,  Bertha  Elizabeth Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 
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Lamb,  Lucy  L 3302  Eastside  Ave. 

McVay,  Vera  Louise 120  Ft.  Thomas  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky, 

Mageer,  Ora  Anna Fremont  and  Caroline  Sts.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Matthews,  Mary Glendale,  O. 

Orr,  Anna  May 923  Paradrome  St. 

Pricer,  ISell  V 4  Lane  Seminary  Grounds 

Richardson,  Myrtle 1011  Foraker  Ave. 

Stuntz,  Edna  Marie 3i770  Drake  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Home  Economics 

Baker,  Margaret  Ruth 2562  Euclid  Ave. 

Barkley,  Alma 3456  Liston  Ave. 

Bramble,  Mary  Rieck 3423  Knott  Ave. 

Davis,  Harriet  C 925  Grand  Ave. 

Foote,   Alice  B 2628  Cleinview  Ave. 

Jones,  Martha 1804  Fairmount  Ave. 

Kaiser,  Ruth  Edna 2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Kinsey,  Sarah  L 3805  Hazel  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

KocHMAN,  Louise 1054  Wesley  Ave. 

Kreimer,  Florence  B 520  Howell  Ave. 

Lamb,  Elizabeth 3302  Eastside  Ave. 

Langdon,  Iva  May 6011  Epworth  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Lyman,  Margaret  E 3100  Fairfield  Ave. 

OsKAMP,  Edith  M 201  Worthington  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Peale,  Ruth 115   Burns  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Pelzer^  Marie  Alexzenna Pleasant  Ridge 

Pfau,  Helen 166  W.  McMillan  St. 

Potter,  Mary 6122  Walden  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Sanger,  Charlotte  Helen 6102  Epworth  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Saylor,  Rose 2827   Erie  Ave. 

Settle,  Mabel  Clephane 4130  Central  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Skinner,  Mrs.  Lida  F 5.524  Main  St.,  Madisonville 

Smith,   Esther .2606  Euclid  Ave. 

South,  Flossie 3264  Mooney  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Stanton,  Edith  Marie 2221  Park  Ave. 

Tirindelli,  Mrs.  Rita 2916  Burnet  Ave. 

Tyler,  Agnes  Ruth 41  Burns  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Wanzer,  Mary  Emily 626  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Washam,  Henrietta 733  W.   Court  St. 

Wurm,  Helen  Myrtle.    4228  Ivanhoe  Ave..  Norwood,  O. 

Teachers 

Agger,  Margaretta  E 1227  Laidlaw  Ave.,  Elmwood  Place 

Allen,  Ocie  Mae 2038  Weyer  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Austin,  Jennie 1110  Lincoln  Ave, 

Bacon,  Ethel  Fanny 1812  Baymiller   St. 

Barnes,   Mary 4226   Williamson   Place 

Beavans,  Mrs.  Julia  Harris 4145  Hamilton  Ave..  West  Fork,  O. 

Becker,   Lillie 416  Hawthorne  Ave. 

Beckwith,  Lillie 518  Cooper  Ave.,  Lockland,  O. 

Beinhart,  Frieda 1264  Elm  St.,  Linwood 

Bell,  Helen  A 25  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Bell,  Mary  Jane 217  First  Ave. 

Boerner,  Louise  E Springdale,  O. 

Boyd.  Em  ma  A 2876  Montana  Ave. 
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Brill,  Elma 3930  Huston  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Browder,    Lillian Madisonville 

Burnet,  Whittier 1929  Maple  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Gallon,  Albert Milf ord,  O. 

Chidlaw,  W.  M , Cleves,  O. 

Christy,  Elmer  W 5001  Linden  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

CoRNWELL,  Mrs.  Irene  D 4255  Hamilton  Ave. 

Cragg,  Mosella  B 3665  Carthage  Ave. 

Crane,  Walter  Bergen 202O  Elm  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Crugar,    Helen Madisonville 

Curth,  Elma 378  Terrace  Ave. 

Davis,  George  H 3719  Terrace  Place 

Denison,    Clara Mt.   Washington 

DooLEY,  Catherine  I Glendale,   O. 

Dressel,  Adelaide  E 2i5  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

DuGAN,  Minnie  L 106  Elliott  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Eger,  Alfred 1814  Fairfax  Ave. 

Eppert,  Josie Mt.  Washington 

Fischer,  Jessie  G 3227  Jefferson  Ave. 

Fitzgerald,  Anna  L 3207  Glendora  Ave. 

Flick,  Catherine 721  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Foss,  Mary Station  A. ,  Cincinnati 

Gregg,  Nellie  W Corry  and  Jefferson   Sts. 

Halcy,  Grace  May 2718   Ashland  Ave. 

Hale,  Florence  J 757  Hand  Ave. 

Harper,  Grace  Mathia 29  W.  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Heckermann,  Ruth 642  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Heis,  Bertha  Edna Roll  Hill,  Station  L. 

Herman,  Edna 321  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Herrle,   Karl 3240  Bishop   St. 

Hier,  Florence Madisonville 

Hill,  Edith  A The  Roanoke 

Housh,  Wm.  K 7   Park  Place 

Howard,  Zella  Gertrude 4327  Sullivan  Ave. 

Hummel,  Stella  M 922  E.  McMillan  St. 

Hunt,  Nellie  Marie Olive  Branch,  O. 

Johnson,   Charles  W Georgetown,  O. 

Johnson,  Clifford  Van  Eaton 4918  Charles  St.,  Madisonville 

Jones,  Winifred 2317  Ashland  Ave.,  St.  Bernard,  O. 

Kelley,  Alice  M 1525  Chapel   St. 

Kelly,  Georgine  Beatrice .726  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Kohnky,  Irene  Rosamonde S.  E.  Cor,  Crown  and  Essex  Sts. 

KooNS,  Stella  Irene 309  W.  Second  Ave. 

Lampe,  Mildred 809  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Leonard,  Gertrude 11  Southgate  Ave. 

McGartlin,  Tressa 4814    Forest  Ave. 

McGrew,   Mary Milford,  O. 

Mack,  Mabel  Beatrice 2721  Alms  Place 

Marriott,   Dora Newtown,    O. 

Meyers,  Evelyn  L Mt.  Washington 

Mills,  William  Verner 822  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

MoLEUX,   Marie 6215  Kemper  St.,    Madfeonville 

Moore,   Harrietts  L Madisonville 

Morrison,  Helen  May 101  N.  Jackson  St.,  Carthage 

Myers,  John  J 3430  Craig  Ave. 

Myers,  Matilda 3200  Mozart  Ave. 

OvERHOLT,  Hasseltine  C SaylcT  Park 
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Parham^  Hartwell  Alexander 1237   Lincoln  Ave. 

Parker,  Elizabeth Sayler  Park 

Phillips,  Mattie 11   Southgate  Ave. 

Porter,  Jennie  D 733  W.  Court  St. 

Powers,  James  P - Covington,  Ky. 

Rasor,  Mary  W 641  E.  Sixth  Ave. 

Regenstein,  Anna  B Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Richards,  D.  S 1036  Wesley  Ave. 

Ritchie,  Ruth 31   Elm  St. 

Rockwell,   Frances  S .  .Poinciana  Flats 

Rybolt,  Mabel  C Central  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Sage,  William  R 3942  Elsmere  Ave. 

Scherrieb,  C.  a 2614  Euclid  Ave. 

Schleitzer,    Gertrude Madisonville 

Schoepfel,  Cora S32   Clinton   St. 

Schrader,   Clara  Vaughn Sayler  Park 

Scheader,  Mila Sayler  Park 

Schwarberg,  Hazel  Marga.ret 336  Isabelia  St. 

Secrest,  Frances  L 215  Gilman  St. 

Shaw,  Katharina  Wilson Ft.    Thomas,  Ky. 

Shriver,  Mabel  A 328  S.  D  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Siewers,    Sarah   M 770  E.    McMillan   St. 

Southgate,  Virginia 124  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Spooner,   Beatrice Glendale,  O. 

Suer,  Werner 2.S52   Harper  Ave.,   Norwood,  O. 

Tate,  Mary  Lee 1135  Lincoln  Ave. 

Thayer^   Warren   X Norwood,  O. 

Thorndyke,   Mary 15   E.  Third  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Trisler,  Anna  II Sayler  Park 

Trisler,    E.    C Sayler   Park 

Webb,  Luella 2339  Kemper  Lane 

Wheatley,   Alma   Blanche Sta.    K.,    Cincinnati 

Wheatley,  Viola  Belle Mt.  Airy 

White,  Bessie Ft.   Thomas,  Ky. 

Williams,  Sallie  Evelyn 3053  Kerper  Ave. 

Williams,  Katherine  M 4425  Station  Ave. 

Wilson,  Arthuii  Lawrence Newtown,  O. 

Wilson,  Marie  Louise 1520  Humboldt  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

'  Wright,    Elsie   Ripley Alexandria,    Ky. 

Yeatman,  Edda 1672  Bruce  Ave. 

Zimplemann.   Frances ."..",11    Purdu.."   St. 
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Seniors 

Allan,  John  Andrew.  B.  C  E 612  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Arend,  Armin  Conrad,  B.  C.  E 3318  Bonaparte  Ave. 

Bennett,  Fred  Arthur,  B.  M.  E... South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  141  W.  McMillan  St. 

Cummings,  Charles  William,  B.  C.  E McCormick  and  Maplewood  Aves. 

Easton,  Russell  Morrison,  B.  C.  E 119  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Hammel,   Stanley  Samuel,  B.  C.  E Lockland,  O. 

Hill,  Charles  Owen.  B.  C.  E 64  E.  19th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Koenig,  Gustav,  B.  Ch.  E 2934  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Neuffer,  George  Totten,  B.  C.  E Patterson  St.,  Lockland,  O. 

Steinkoenig,  Louis  Adrian    B.  Ch.  E Arlington  Heights,  O. 
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Juniors 

Barr,  Ingle  Williams,  B.   C.  E 1231  Grace  Ave. 

Batsner,  Arthur  Mills,  B.  M.  E 238  Albany  Ave. 

BiEDiNGER,  John  Robert,  B.  C.   E 1102  E.  McMillan  St. 

Binder,  John  Hans,  B.  M,  E 723  Linden  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Buerger,  Frederick  Clarence,  B.  C.  E 2343  Wheeler  St. 

Jones,  Rufus  Bell.  B.  M.  E 4349  Columbia  Ave.,  Madisonville 

NiMMO,   Charles  Franklin,  B.   E.   E Delhi 

Witte,  Russell  Bennett,  B.  C.  E 2627  Moormann  Ave. 

Sophomores 

Andrew^,  James  Peter^  B.  Ch.  E 3600  Shaw  Ave. 

Bloom,  Charles  Louis,  B.  Ch.  E 1038  Wesley  Ave. 

Fenker,  Clement  Meade,  B.  M.  E 4104  Fergus  St. 

Gerstle,  John,  B.  E.  E 2345  Ashland  Ave, 

GiLMORE,  Robert  Willis,  B.  C.  E 7.o4  Epworth  Ave. 

Hellrung,  Gustave  Robert^  B.  E.  E 1049   Purcell  Ave. 

Hoffmann,  Julius  Joseph,  B.  E.   E 3245  Bishop  St. 

Maescher,  Jr.,  John  Victor.  B.  C.  E 1  The  Rutland 

Marks,  Henry  Albert,  B.  Ch.  E 113  Garfield  Place 

Mossmever,  Frank  Norden,  B.  E.  E 4909  Eastern  Ave. 

Phillips,  Royal  Ashar,  B.  Ch.  E 226  First  Ave.,  Carthage,  O. 

Sahnd,  Will.   B.  M.  E.'.. 2622    Sanders  St. 

Salkover,  Benedict,  B.  Ch.  E .' 256  Ehrman  Ave. 

Sive,  Bentamin  Elliot.  B.  Ch.  E 3215  Hackberry  St. 

Story,  Edward,  B.  Ch.  E Eighth  and  Hermosa  Aves. 

Freshmen 

Brown,  Jr.,  William  Ward^  B.  Ch.  E 431  Garrard  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

HiNE,  Raymond  Edward,  B.  C.  E Harrison,  O. 

Homan,  Rudolph,  B.   M.  E 2340  Grandview  Ave, 

Innes,  William  Wallace,  B.  C.  E 4513  Mellwood  Ave. 

Jacobson,  Louis,  B.  E.  E Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  568  Clark  St. 

Kruse,  Ralph  Henry,  B.  E.  E Sixth  and  Main  Sts.,  Carthage 

Moerlein,  William  Christian,  B.  M.  E 3911  Reading  Road 

Stayman,  Clarke  Conant,  B.  E.  E 729  Wayne  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Verkamp,  Walter  Francis,  B.  M.  E 2815  Melrose  Ave. 

Voss,  Raymond  Frank,  B.  M.  E 3447  Whitfield  Ave. 

Whitacre,  Walter  Scott,  B.  C.  E Blanchester,  O.,  and  666  E.  McMillan  St. 

Wilhelmy,  Odin,  B.  M.  E 3345  Woodburn  Ave. 

Zimmerman,  Cooper  Will,  B.  M.  E 1  Beecher  Lane 

Special  Students 

Cook,  James  Blaine,  B.  C.  E 1 045  Wesley  Ave. 

Gordon,  Arthur  Wentworth,  B.  M.  E.  ....  .St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

YocuM,  Gilbert  Gaston.  B.  E.  E Steubenville,  t).,  and  141  W.  McMillan  St. 

Sixth  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Cook,  Howard  Boardman,  E.  E Milford,  O.,  and  2358  Ohio  Ave. 

Cragg,  Walston  Shelby,  M.  E 732  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Goodwin,  Philip  Howard,  E.  E 3153  Willis  Ave. 

Paulsen,  Richard  John.  E.  E 3778  Lueders  Ave. 

Plueddemann,  R.  Oscar,  E.  E 3133  Hackberry  St. 

Royer,  Earl  Buford,  M.  E 509  Grand  Ave. 

RowFXL,  John  Thomas.  M.   E 849  Hutchins  Ave. 
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Fifth  Year  Co-operative  Students 

BissMEYER,  Albert  Henry,  E.   E 2822  Highland  Ave. 

Federle,  Joseph  Candidus,  E.  E 202  Forest  Ave.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Freeman,  Benjamin  W.,  M.   E 870  Hutchins  Ave. 

Frohman,  Nathan  Sigmund,  Ch.  E 847  Rockdale  Ave. 

Gearhart,  Shirley  Zurmehly.  M.  E Chillicothe,  O.,  and  225  Bosley  St. 

Getz,  Charles  Howard,  M.  E 2091  Harrison  Ave. 

Grotlisch,  Victor  Edward,  Ch.  E 1511  Baymiller  St. 

GuNTRUM,  Ernst,  M.  E .Evansviile,  Ind.,  and  1037  Academy  Ave. 

Haines,  Philip  Goble,  E.  E Portland,  Ore.,  and  3153  Willis  Ave. 

Hewitt,  Arthur  Challis,  E.  E 4411  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Jefferson,  William  Harold,  E.  E.  . .  .Bloomingsburg,  O.,  and  1022  Hulbert  Ave. 

Krampe,  Hugo  John.  E.  E 1742  Queen  City  Ave. 

McLeod,  Earl  Hudson,  Ch.  E 1906  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Malone,  Charles  Joseph,  M.  E Chillicothe,  O.,  and  225  Bosley  St. 

Mathewson,  James  Stanley,  M.  E 4222  Chambers  St. 

Miller,  George  Kinsinger,  E.  E.  .  .Bellefontaine,  O.,  and  272  McCormick  Place 

Morrow^  Lester  Craydon,  M.  E Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  Sta.  R. 

Peaslee,  Willetts.   M.   E 2539  Stratford  Ave. 

Pinkerton,  Clarence  Short,  E.  E.  .Washington  C.  H.,  O.,  and  1022  Hulbert  Ave. 

Reller,  Otto  Robert,  M.  E ".  .  .  .Evansville,  Ind.,  and  2714   Vine  St. 

Robinson,  Max  Brewster,  M.  E .Nunda,  N.  Y.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Smith,  James  Thomas.  M.  E Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Smith,  Walter  Lewis Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  and  132  W.  McMillan  St. 

Zange,  Max,  E.  E .\ew  Haven,  Conn.,  and  272  McCormick  Place 

Fourth  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Anstead,  Taylor  William,  Ch.  E 908  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Bishop,  James  Stanley,  E.  E 2345  Kemper  Lane 

Bodenstein,  William  Edward,  M.  E 827  .^nn  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Breitenbach,  Herman  John,  M.   E 28   Mulberry  St. 

Brueggeman,  John  George,  E.  E Ill  W.  University  Ave. 

Clerk    Ernst  George.  E.  E 2541  Vine  St. 

Colburn,  Bethel  Vincent,  M.  E Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  2342  \'ictor  St. 

Davis,  Adolpii  H.,  E.  E 837  Oak  St. 

Flohr,  Ralph  Charles,  M.  E 253  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Hauck,  Richard  John,  M.  E 231   Fosdick  St. 

Huenergard,  Ephraim,  E.  E St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  and  2347  Stratford  Ave. 

Lytle.  Charles  Walter,  M.  E .Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  and  2345  Guy  St. 

NocKA,  Karl  William,  E.  E.  .Batesville,  Ind.,  and  4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Perry,  Stanley,  E.   E 107   Ilosea  Ave. 

Plueddemann,  Edward  Wesley,  M.  E 3133  Hackberry  St. 

Roehm,  Erwin  Grant,  M.  E 714  McMillan  St. 

Schneider,  Joseph  Herman,  M.  E Henderson,  Ky.,  and  225  Bosley  St. 

Tangeman,  Walter  W.,  M.  E 2706   Eden  Ave. 

Zugelter,  George  Emil,   M.    E Arlington   Heights,   O. 

Third  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Chalkley,  Curtis  Rathbone,  M.  E 1625  Ilolman  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Chisholm,  James  Carpenter,  E.  E 4603  Chestnut  St.,   Madisonville 

Crawley,  Jr.,   David,  C.  E Sullivan,  Ind..  and  2207  Park  Ave. 

Dartnall,  Thomas  William,  C.  E Lockland,  O. 

Engdahl,  Frederick  William,  C.   E Ortonville,  Minn.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Goheen,  Richard  Chriswell,  M.  E Wooster,  O.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave, 
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G'raef,  August  Philip,   M.  E 2911  Webster  Ave. 

Harding,  Jr.,  Edward  Crittenden,  C.  E Milford,  O. 

Harned,  Mark  Lafayette,  M.  E.  . .  .Chickaska,  Okla.,  and  107  W.  McMillan  St. 
HuRXTHAL,  Alpheus  O.,  M.  E .  .  .  .  Ronccverte,  W.  Va.,  and  2345  Stratford  Ave. 

KiHN,  William  Johnson,  E.  E Hamilton,  O.,  and  107  W.  McMillan  St. 

Klein,  Chester  Thomas,  M.  E Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  221  Nelson  Ave. 

Lange,  Charles  Henry  Louis,  C.  E.  .Ortonville,  Minn.,  and  107  W.  McMillan  St. 

Mitchell,  Miron  Allen.  M.  E 213  Worth  St, 

Monaghan,  Walter  Ingram,  M.  E 1913  Kinney  Ave. 

NiERMANN,  Theodore  H.,   C.  E 35.52  Woodburn  Ave. 

Parker,  Elmer  Neil,  M.  E Addison,  N.  Y.,  and  2.341  Stratford  Ave. 

Peets,  George  Kenneth,  M.  E Macomb,  111.,  and  2363  Stratford  Ave. 

Peets,  Wilbur  J.,  M.  E Macomb,  III.,  and  2363  Stratford  Ave. 

Race,  Richard  Mann.  M.  E 1826  Garrard  St..  Covington,  Ky. 

Raitt,  Charles  C,  E.  E 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Reed,  Robert  Findley,   Ch.   E 1123  Yale  Ave. 

Sharkey,  William   Edward,  M.   E Middletown,  O. 

Sheriff,  John  Waters,  E.  E Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Snow,  Albert  Folger,  M.  E 4296  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Stewart,  John  Harold,  E.  E 2122  St.  James  Ave. 

Strait,  Clay  Mortimer,  E.  E Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  2539  Westview  Ave. 

Swinney,  Stuart  La  Force,  M.  E 0\tumwa,  la.,  and  4708  Eastern  Ave. 

Taylor,  Walter  Watson,  E.  E Hammond,  La.,  and  2341  Stratford  Ave, 

Tilden,  Chauncey  Morgan,  C.  E Vernon,  Mich.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Warrington,  Charles  Mitchell,  E.  E Zanesville,  O.,  and  641  June  St. 

vVestenhoff,  Alphonse  Mueller,  C.  E 2621  Fenton  Ave. 

Wood,  Charles  Estes,  Ch.  E 634  Glenway  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Yetter,  Estel  Herbert,  M.  E Shirley,  Ind.,  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 


Second  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Alexander,  Lowell  Melville.   E.  E 370  Howell  Ave. 

Ames,  John  Hubbard,  Ch.  E 4212  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  Milton,  M.  E Newtown,  O. 

Becker,  Paul  Frederick,  Ch.  E 2184  Harrison  Ave. 

Binns,  H.  Stanley,  M.  E Herndon,  Ky.,  and  2837  Winslow  Ave. 

Blackford,  Ralph  E.,  M.  E 441  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Middletown,  O. 

BuRRHus,  Harold  Claude,  E.  E Riverdale,  Md.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Burns,  Francis  Ormsby,  M.  E 1804  Laurel  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Carpenter,  Harold  D.,  M.  E Bellevue,  Mich.,  and  370  Howell  Ave. 

Cherrington,   Edison,  E.  E 2116  St.  James  Ave. 

Chace,  Clyde  Burgess,  C.  E 2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Church,  Raymond  Gillespie,  C.  E 3627  Shaw  Ave. 

Compton,  Gove^  M.  E Plainville,  O. 

Crissinger,  Lloyd  Charles,  C.  E Ludlow,  Ky. 

Da  Camara,  Jr.,  Wm.  Henry,  C.  E..West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

De  Camp,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Crane,  Ch.  E 60  St.  Leger  Apartments 

Dollman,  John  Willet,   M.   E 759   Richmond  St. 

Erickson,  Alvin  John,  M.  E Winona,  Minn.,  and  2304  Victor  St. 

Felton,  Stephen  Jacob,  Ch.  E Towanda,  Pa.,  and  3019  Stanton  Ave. 

Fillmore,  Herbert  Wood,  E.  E Terrace  Park,  O. 

Greaves,  Jr.,  William  Allen,  M.  E 3525  Michigan  Ave. 

Hartmann,  Carl.  M.  E 3798  Liston  Ave. 

Hicks,  Louis  L..  M.  E 50  The  Alexandra 

HiGGiNS,   Chester  Lyon,  M.  E Bellevue,  Mich.,  and  370  Howell  Ave. 

Hull,  William  Wood.  M.  E Arlington  Heights,  O. 
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Hyndman,  Jr.,  Robert,  E.  E 324  Mills  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Jewett,  Joseph  Franklin,  E.  E 507  Springfield  Pike,  Wyoming,  O. 

Keech,  Hugh  Boyle,  E.  E.  .Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  and  2816  Norwood  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

KoHLHEPP,  Norman,  E.  E Louisville,  Ky,,  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Lehnhoff,  Raymond  S..  E.  E 475  Riddle  Road 

Maish,  Albert  Frederick,  C.  E 132'3  Laidlow  Ave.,  Bond  Hill 

Montgomery,  Thaddeus  James,  C.  E 2325  Price  Hill  Road 

Myers,  Raymond  Pendery,  M.  E 619  Burns  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Oster,  Eugene  Arthur,  E.  E 1065  Wade  St. 

Otte,  Jr.,  Charles  William,  M.  E 1021  Windsor  St. 

Perry,  Arlington  Clyde,  E.  E Erie,  Pa.,  and  709  E.  McMillan  St. 

Pyne,  Roland  Ralph,  C.  E 10  E.  Front  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Rohan,  George  James,  C.  E 3^9  Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

RoMAiNE,  Millard,  E.  E 3621   Columbia  Ave. 

Schaeperklaus,  Louis  Henry  August,  C.  E 1384  Harrison  Ave, 

Schauer,  Lee  Laurence,  M.  E 2844  Madison  Road 

ScoFiELD,  F.  Leslie,  C.  E Mason,  O.,  and  2304  Victor  St. 

Shawhan,  Ralph  Maple,  C.  E Loveland,  O. 

Slicker,  Ernest  Ellsworth,  M.  E Knox,  Pa.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Toms,   Charles  Lawson  Wildey,  Ch.  E 348  Howell  Ave. 

Tozzer,  Carl,  C.  E 4211  Turrill  St. 

Vinnedge,  Earle  Walter,  M.  E 341  Walnut  Ave..  Wyoming,  O, 

Vogelsang,  Walter  Andrew,  C.  E 1647  Clayton  St. 

Wallace,  Bruce  Hinds,  C.  E 3576  St.  Charles  Place 

Wiant,  Paul  Prince,  C.  E 709  E.  McMillan  St. 

WoLLUNG,  William  Edward,  Ch.  E 4346  Tower  Ave.,  St.  Bernard,  O, 

Wulfekoetter,  Burt  Henry,  C.  E 1317  Myrtle  Ave. 


First  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Ames,  Earl  Aurora,  M.  E Olathe,  Kan.,  and  2304  Rohs  St. 

Baehr,  Jr.,  Leonard  Kasper.  M.  E 3868  Oakley  Ave. 

Baer,  Bernard  Edward,  C.  E 3465  Reading  Road 

Berman,  Samuel  Harry,  C.  E 849  Windham  Ave. 

Bettinger,  Alvin  William,  M.  E Tell  City,  Ind.,  and  4682  Glenway  Ave. 

Biehl,  John  Fred,  E.  E 1510  Bremen  St. 

BissELL,  Robert  Jett 272  McCormick  Place 

Black,  Ambrose  Charles  Luke,  M.  E 126  Main  Ave.,  Elmwood  Place 

Blackburn,  Edward  Albert,  E.   E 130  Oak  St.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Blau,  John  Bernard,  E.  E 1056  Russell  Ave. 

Briggs,  Charles  Robert,  C.   E Marietta,  O.,  and  3G29  Montgomery  Road 

Bungenstock,  August  Gerhard,  E.  E 160  W.  Linden   St.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Campbell,  John  Francis.  E.   E 3221  Fredonia  Ave. 

Clouse,  Alfred  Charles,  C.  E 2253  Vine  St. 

Clyde,  Edgar  Adam,  C.  E 523  Considine  Ave. 

De  Camp,  Laurence  Ellington,  E.  E 17  N.  Crescent  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Deininger,  John  Edward,  C.   E 1307  Cedar  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Dettor,  Bryce  Hampton,  C.  E 14  E.  Byrd  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Duffey,  Paul  Raymond,  M.  E Roanoke  City,  Va.,  and  The  Abbottsford 

Edwards,  Philip  John,  C.  E Medford,  Wis.,  and  5  Fox  St. 

Evans,  David  Stuart,  M.  E 2037  Maple  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Fishburn,  Charles  Cyrus,  C.  E 110  Huntington  Place 

Fisher,  Clinton  George,  C.  E 809  Laurel  St. 

Foster,  Ralph  Firbank,  M.  E 36  Mills  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Franklin,  Jacob,  C.  E 2702  Hackberry  St. 

Fuhrmann,  Kenneth  Flint,  M.  E Erie,  Pa.,  and  709  E.  McMillan  St. 
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Gardner,  Frank  Lee,  M.  E lola,  Kan.,  and  23'6S  Stratford  Ave. 

Glover,  Charles  Edward^  E.  E 4175  Columbia  Ave. 

Goodman,  William  Porter,   M.  E 3064  Durrell  Ave. 

Gordon,  Myron  Boyd,  E.  E 2610  Stratford  Ave. 

G'oosman,  Herbert  John,  M.  E 2331  Clifton  Ave. 

Guest,  Ward  Earl.  M.  E 5  Fox  St.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Halsey,  George  Dawson,  C.  E De  Land,  Fla.,  and  3348  Bonaparte  Ave. 

Harig,  Benjamin  William,   C.  E 137  Winkler  St. 

Harrington,  Earl  Lawrence,  C.  E.  . .  .  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Hartlieb,  Edwin  C,  M.   E 1941  Wayland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Hayes,  William  Leonard,  M.  E Medford,  Mass.,  and  4825  Eastern  Ave. 

Hecht,  Vernon  George,  C.  E Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Heister,  Michael  Albert,  M.  E 332  Prospect  St.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Howard,  William  Rappe,  C.  E Preston,  Minn.,  and  3012  Marshall  Ave. 

Johnston,  Paul  Kennedy,  E.  E 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

Jones,  Garrett,  M.  E 818  Considine  Ave. 

KiEFER,  Abe.  Ch.  E 3596  Wilson  Ave. 

King,  Wilson  Reed.  M.  E Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  495  Riddle  Road 

Krapp,   Clarence  George,  M.  E 6058  Oak  Ave. 

Lee,  Maynard  De  Wilton,  C.  E Lima,  iS.  Y.,  and  966  Windsor  Ave. 

Leighton,  Frank  C,  E.  E 136  W.  McMillan  St. 

Lineaweaver,  Fernleigh  Cyrus,  M.  E 4825  Eastern  Ave. 

McGiLL,  Max  Pittenger.  E.  E Albion,  Neb.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

McKee,  Charles  Clinton,  E.  E Findlay,  O.,  and  370  Howell  Ave. 

McKiNNEY,  Earl  Chapin 218  Woolper  Ave. 

Messinger,  Henry  Calvert,  M.  E 116  Parker  St. 

Mitchell,  Howard  Tyrrell,  Ch.  E Delhi 

Mizner,  Ralph  Adam,  C.  E Wheatland,  Pa.,  and  3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Moffett,  John  Harrison,  M.  E Rushville,  Ind.,  and  2319  Stratford  Ave. 

Morgan,  Edward  Bruce,  E.  E 321  Wallace  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mould,  Alec  Fowler,  C.  E Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  2516  Ravine  St. 

Neisloss,  Bentamin,  M.  E 423  Chestnut  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Norton,  Fay  Arthur,  E.  E Piqua,  O.,  and  3542  Trimble  Ave. 

Oberschmidt,  Fred  Herman,  E.  E. 2526  Halstead  St. 

O'Loughlin,  Joseph  J.,  C.  E 3629  Main  Ave.,  Evanston 

Page,  Elmer  Harry,  M.  E Aurora,  Ind.,  and  2526  Ravine  St. 

Payne,  Edward  Donally,  M.  E Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Pemberton,  Harold  Vernon,  Ch.  E Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  495  Riddle  Road 

Pepinsky,  Bernard,  C.  E 13'58  Lincoln  Ave. 

Phares,  Hugh  Kinzel,  C.  E 3719  Terrace  Place 

Phelps,  Stephen  B.,  M.  E Green  Hill.  Pa.,  and  2516  Ravine  St. 

Powell,  Carroll  Arthur,  E.  E Hartwell,  O. 

Rammel,  Charles,  Ch.  E 1772  Cleneay  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Rettich,  Paul  Frederick,  M.  E 205  Oak  St. 

Rickwood,  Rowland  Lee,  M.  E Evansville,  Ind.,  and  2714  Vine  St. 

Robinson,  William,   C.  E 1932  Garrard  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rodgers,  Thomas  Franklin,   C.    E Lockland,   O. 

RoLLE,  Clifford  Jay,  Ch.  E 3803  Glenway  Ave. 

Ross,  Howard  Foster,  E.  E.  .Blanchester,  O.,  and  2336  Harris  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

RuNYAN,  James  Donald,  M.  E 2305  Park  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Russo,  Prospero,  C.  E 2512  Chatham  St. 

Schneider,  Ben  R.,  C.  E Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  and  3629  Evanston  Road 

Schreiber,  William  August,  C.  E 626  June  St. 

Schroth,  Herbert  Henry,  C.  E 2966  Henshaw  Ave. 

Seamands,  Earl  Arnett,  C.  E Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Shepard,  Morton  Bradley,  C.  E Beloit,  Wis.,  and  312  Straight  St. 
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Simpson^  Arthur  Merritt,  Ch.  E.  ..  .Faribault,  Minn.,  and  2643  Bellevue  Ave. 

Smiley,  Andrew  David,  E.  E Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  and  5  Fox  St. 

Steinbrecher,  Howard  Peter,  C.  E 109  Linden  St.,  Carthage 

Stenger,  Edwin  Peter,  Ch.  E Harrison,  O. 

Steward,  Wilbur  Albio,  E.  E 942  Summit  Ave. 

Stuart,  Frank  Hamilton,  M.  E Fern  Bank 

Sweeney,  Robert  Edward,  E.  E Fern  Bank 

Sylvester,  William  Lapp,  C.  E Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  312  Straight  St. 

Tangney,  Thomas  James,  E.  E Spokane,  Wash.,  and  3012  Marshall  Ave. 

Tarry,  Edward  Fontaine,  E.  E Long  Beach,  Miss.,  and  2627  Park  Ave. 

Thompson,  Guy,  E.  E Lebanon,  O.,  and  2614  Stratford  Ave. 

TiETiG,  Chester.  M.  E 2402  Ohio  Ave. 

Valerio,  Giacinto,  E,  E 2831  Erie  Ave. 

Van  Inwagen  Jr.,  Charles  Littleton,  E.  E 2345  Stratford  Ave. 

Walker,  Samuel  Washington  Luccock,  M.  E Mounds,  Okla., 

and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Watson,  Eugene  Chester,  M.  E Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  2363  Stratford  Ave. 

Webster,  Howard  Le  Roy,  E.  E Washington,  D.  C,  and  312  Straight  St, 

Worcester,  Herbert  Franklin,  E.  E Chihuahua,  Mex.,  and  The  Abbotsford 

Williams,  Berkeley,  M.  E Middletown,  Conn.,  and  272  McCormick  Place 

Wells,  Jr.,  Alonzo  Carrollton,  E.  E 2040  Eastern  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 
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Seniors 

AiLES,  Melville  D Montra,  O. 

Bekheet,    Butros   Girges Assuit,   Egypt 

Benjamin,  Julien  Emil 819  Oak  St. 

Benus,  Howard 360  Resor  Ave. 

Boyd,  Foster  J Cambridge,  O. 

Bussey,  Harry  Stewart Tellurede,  Colo. 

Carroll,  Harry  Ralph 113  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Clark,  William  Clifford 5804  Bramble  Ave. 

Clear,  Jam es  T i Hamilton,  O. 

Coulter,   Philip  Louis Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Davis,  Roy  Hamilton Russellville,  O. 

Dyas,  Alexander  Douglas 128  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dyas,  Ira  Everett  (M.  D.) 128  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ervin,  Humphrey  Newton 709  Terrace  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Fennel,  Eric 3018  Jefferson  Ave. 

Fox,  Leon  Alexander 1318  Burdett  Ave. 

Gardner,  William  Albert W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Gilfillen,  George  Christopher Russellville,  O. 

Heisel,  Clifford  Newell 114   E.   Fifteenth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Herold,  Lambert  John  ....    Toledo,  O. 

Hjelm,  Charles  Emmett Mason,  O. 

HoRD,   Winn   Estille Maysville,  Ky. 

Hunt,  Wilbur  Alden Kennedy,  O. 

King,   Edward  D 101  W.   Fourth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Klein,  Elmer  Alexander Delaware  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Lautenschlager,  Thurman  H National  Military  Home,  O. 

Lose,  Carl  William Deshler,  O. 

Majoewsky,   Leo  Rudolph 121  Mason  St. 

Meeker,  Clarence  Antony Bethel,  O. 

Miller,  Milton  Bradford Osage  City,  Kan. 
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MiNGES,  Theodore Cincinnati 

MoNNiG,  John  Edward Hanging  Rock,  O. 

Moore,  Edwin  Fletcher 2156  Loth  St. 

MuRAYAMA,   MiTOGORo Japan 

Mytinger,  Walter  Henry Chillicothe,  O. 

Okrent,  Samuel 434  W.  Sixth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Reid,   Robert  William 249  Goodman  St. 

Reynolds,   Charles  Otis Proctorville,  O. 

Saltzman,  Nathan 102S  Wesley  Ave. 

Schlemmer,  Elmer  W 1768  Townsend  St. 

ScHULz,  Julius  Caeser Wilmington,   O. 

ScHWARZ,  John  Gottlieb 2008  Linn  St. 

Shuler,  Ivan  James  D Forest,  O. 

SiLBERSTEiN,  Emanuel 3156  Harvey  Ave. 

Skinner,   Dan  Millikin Hamilton,    O. 

Spitler,  Roscoe  H Greenville,  O. 

Tangeman,  Horace  Frederic 1605  McMillan  St. 

Terwillegar,  Clyde  Byron Milford,  O. 

ToBiN,  Peter  Arthur Denver,  Colo. 

ToPMOELLER,  WiLLiAM  JosEPH 823  Bank  St. 

Townsend,  Oscar  Ewing Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TuNisoN,  Clarence  Wesley 436  E.  Fifth  Ave. 

Westlake,  Ida  May Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

Williams,  Charles  Albert  S 516  East  Ave.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Wright,  Allison  Branson Chesterhill,  O. 


Juniors 

Bader,  Ellis  Robert Hamilton,  O. 

Blair,  Robert  Miller Lebanon,  O. 

Brown,  Harry  Mollyneaux New  Vienna,  O. 

Cremin,  Lawrence  Dennis 180  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Decourcy,  Joseph  Luke 827  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Hammond,  Harry  Joseph 23  Walden  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hans,  Clarence  Louis 2000  Western  Ave. 

Heckert,  Howard  Ray Cairo,  W.  Va. 

Hoerner,   Osa Lewisburg,    O. 

HuTZELMAN,  Jacob  Casper Hamilton,  O. 

Keller,  Webster  Fels 3102  Jefferson  Ave. 

Kennedy,  Edward 1821  Kinney  Ave. 

Kiely,  Charles  Edward 420  Broadway 

Koch,  Arthur  Eugene 810  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

KucK,   Edward 1727  Highland  Ave. 

Mahoney,  Thomas  William 235  E.  North  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Neal,  Charles  E Covington,  Ky. 

Petty,  Laurence  Arthur Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Reuter,  William  James North  Bend  Road,  Mt.  Airy,  O. 

Scott,  Verner  Trenary Manchester,  O. 

Shannon,  William  Lawrence 926  Saratoga  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Smith,  Warde  Byron Austin,   O. 

Thompson,  Gilbert  Frank 603  Lexington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Van  Lue,  Joyce  Warwick Gettysburg,  O. 

Vaughen,  Ray West  Union,  O. 

Williams,  James  Stanley Mercerville,  O. 

Williams,   Robert   Parvin Harrisburg,    Pa. 
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Sophomores 

Bruns,  William  Henry St.   Henry,  O. 

Carr,   Haviland Claysville,   Ky. 

FoERTMEYER,  WiLLiAM  Adolphus Fairfield  and  Washington,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Gardner,  Mabel  E Middletown,  O. 

GoLDENBERG,   Frank The  Poinciana 

Kelly,  Thomas  Henshaw 1006  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

McCarthy,  Merrick  F Wyoming  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

NiESEN,    Edmond  Henry 523  E.   Liberty  St. 

Ratterman,  HelexNa  Teresa 1532  Elm  St. 

Scott,  Murat  Halstead Harrison,   O. 

Stewart.  Paul  Morton Belle  Center,  O. 


Freshmen 

Betzner,  Clarence  Wilford 26^27  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati 

Bussdicker,  Russel  David 1617  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

Clark,   Elizabeth  Lawler 704  W.   Ninth  Ave.,  Cincinnati 

Clark,   Samuel  Crawford West  Union,  O. 

FiSK,  Harley  B Falmouth,  Ky. 

Geringer,  Albert  Connell 3485  Colerain  Ave. 

Hofmann,  Albert  Peter 41  W.  Corry  St. 

Lamb,  Benjamin  Harrison 3302  Eastside  Ave. 

Libbert,  Marshall  Sheridan Aurora,   Ind. 

Lowe,  Henry  H 709  McMakin  Ave. 

Metzger,  Frank  Curry 29  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Miller,  Charles  La  Mont 423  Reynolds  St.,  Middletown,  O. 

NoRRis  Jr.,  Benjamin 426  Stanley  Ave. 

Paden,  Russell  Homer 714  Juliana  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Sattler,  Robert  R 2449  Highland  Ave. 

Schadler,  Albert  Benard Richwood,  Ky. 

Scheland,  Walter  Charles  W 1017  North  Wells  St. 

Sommer,  Sylvan  Eppinger 3019  Bathgate  Ave. 

Tomassene,  Raymond  A 1846  Kinney  Ave. 

Irregular  Students 

Crawford,  Clay Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

FiTZPATRiCK,  Harry  W Somerset,   Ky. 

Hart,  Robert  Watson Spencerville,  O. 

Hubert,   Thomas   Buckner Covington,  Ky. 

Johnston,  Douglas  Alexander 802  Barr  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Layport,  William  Lee Loveland,  O. 

Levi,  Morton  Paul 532  Prospect  Place 

McGowAN,  John  Vincent Hartwell,.  O. 

Moore,  Hazeleet  Andrew ' Bond  Hill,  O. 

Oliver,  Wade  Wright 2221  Park  Ave. 

OvERBECK,  William  Bernard 2962  Burlington  Place 

Special 

HoGAN',  James  (M.  D.) Vallejo,  Cal. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 
End  of  Academic  Year,  1910-1911 

The  Graduate  School 329 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

Seniors    60 

Juniors 70 

Sophomores    124 

Freshmen    163 

Irregulars    8 

Specials 137 

*  External  Classes 186 

748 

The  College  for  Teachers: 

Graduates    10 

Seniors    32 

Juniors 3 

Art  Students   13 

Specials   54 

Kindergartners    33 

Home  Economics  22 

167 

(Number  in  Grade  Conferences,  41 — not  included  in  total.) 

The  College  of  Engineering: 

Regular  Students: 

Seniors    15 

Juniors  14 

Sophomores    9 

Freshmen 13 

Specials   5 

Co-operative  Students : 

Fifth  Year 13 

Fourth  Year   25 

Third  Year 19 

Second  Year   43 

First  Year 74 

Specials   2 

232 

*  This   does   not    include   the  group   of   auditors   in    the    External    Courses, 
numbering  338. 
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The  College  of  Law: 

Third  Year  Class 26 

Second  Year  Class 21 

First  Year  Class 38 

85 

The  College  of  Medicine: 

Seniors    39 

Juniors    46 

Sophomores   45 

Freshmen    11 

Specials   10 

151 

Gross  Total    (Regular  Departments) 1512 

Twice  Counted   89 

Net  Total   (Regular  Departments) 1423 

Affiliated  Department: 

Clinical   and   Pathological   School   of  the   Cin- 
cinnati  Hospital 113 

Twice  Counted 78 

Net  Total   (Affiliated  Department) 35 

*  Net  Total  (All  Departments) 1458 

*  This   does   include    the   group   of   auditors  in    the    External    Courses    (338) 
and  those  attending  the  Ropes  Lectures  (615). 


REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Beginning  of  Academic  Year,  1911-1912 

The  Graduate  School 112 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

Seniors   72 

Juniors  113 

Sophomores    104 

Freshmen    175 

Irregulars    " 12 

Specials    47 

Teachers'   Classes 73 

*  External    Classes 100 

696 

The  College  for  Teachers: 

Graduates 18 

Seniors    35 

Juniors  17 

Art  Students 13 

Kindergartners    12 

Home    Economics 30 

Teachers Ill 

236 

The  College  of  Engineering: 

Regular  Students: 

Seniors 10 

Juniors   8 

Sophomores   15 

Freshmen  13 

Specials   3 

Co-operative  Students : 

Sixth  Year 7 

Fifth  Year 24 

Fourth    Year 19 

Third    Year 34 

Second    Year 52 

First    Year 102 

287 


*  This    does    not    include   the    group    of   auditors   in    the    External    Courses, 
numbering  232. 
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The  College  of  Medicine: 

Seniors ' 55 

Juniors  27 

Sophomores    11 

Freshmen 19 

Specials    1 

Irregulars 11 

124 

Gross  Total  (Regular  Departments) 1455 

Twice  Counted 131 

Net  Total  (Regular  Departments) 1324 

Affiliated  Department: 

Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Hospital 52 

Twice   Counted 30 

Net  Total   (Affiliated  Department) 13 

*  Net  Total  (All  Departments) 1337 


*  This    does    not    include    the    group    of   auditors    in    tlie    PLxternal    Courses, 
numbering  232. 


ALUMNAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CINCINNATI 

COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING, 
AND  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Alumni 

F.  Sanford  Brown,  '94, President. 

Robert  W.  Hochstetter,  '95, First  Vice-President. 

Louis  A.  Bauer,  '94, Second  Vice-President. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ernst  F.  Twitchell,  '96, Third  Vice-President. 

Thomas  K.  Schmuck,  '08, Secretary-Treasurer. 

G.  Adolphus  Ginter,  '97,    .    .    .     )  ^         . 
Ralph  R.  Caldwell,  '99,    ...      j     "     "     '     Executive  Committee. 

Alumnae 

Julia  Worthington,  '97, President. 

Bessie  Johnson  Fries,  '96  (Mrs.  Archibald  Fries),  Vice-President. 

Ruth  Levi,  '09, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Luella  Latta,  '06, ,  ^  .       ^ 

Executive  Committee. 


1 


Lucy  Lambdin,  '94,    .... 

*  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(Ohio-Miami  Medical  College) 

Walter  R.  Griess,  M.  D., President. 

Thomas  A.  Dickey,  M.  D., First  Vice-President. 

Middletown,  O. 
A.  L.  Light,  M.  D., Second  Vice-President. 

Dayton,  0. 
Herschel  Fischer,  M.  D., Third  Vice-President. 

Lebanon,  O. 
Alexander  H.  Bean,  M.  D., Fourth  Vice-President. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

M.  H.  Urner,  M.  D., Secretary. 

A.  C.  Bauer,  M.  D., Treasurer. 

Chas.  E.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,    .  ^ 

Frank  H.  Lamb,  M.  D.,     .    .     ' Executive  Committee. 

John  D.  Miller,  M.  D.,    .    .    j 

*  This  Alumnal  Association  includes  in  its  membership  all  graduates  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  of  the  Miami  Medical  College,  of  the  Laura  Memorial 
Medical  College,  and  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  the  Treasurer  will  send  the  applicant  a 
card  of  membership. 
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1       MONDAY 

1 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATl 

Biol.  5 

*Biol.  2-S.  iii 

*Biol.  5 

*Biol.  2-S.  iii 

*Biol.  5 

*Eng.  ] 

Biol.  21 

Biol.  25 

Biol.  21 

Biol.  25 

*Chem.  1 

Geol. 

Chem.  1 

Chem.  10 

Chem.  1 

Chem.  10 

Chem.  5 

Geol. 

Chem.  5 

Eng.  1-S.  ii 

Chem.  5 

*Eng.  1-S.  ii 

Educ.  16 

*Ger.  1 

8.30 

Educ.  14 

Eng.  2-S.  ii 

Chem.  29 

Eng.  2-S.  ii 

*Geol  1 

*Phys. 

Eng.  2-S.  i 

*Geol.  1-S.  i 

Educ.  14 

*Geol.  1-S.  i 

*Hist.  15 

Phys. 

A.  M. 

Eng.  6 

*Ger.  1-S.  i 

Eng.  2-S.  i 

•^Ger.  1-S.  i 

Latin  2-S.  i 

R.  L. 

*Geol.  1 

Hist.  40 

Eng.  6 

Hist.  40 

*Math.  1-S.  i 

R.  L. 

*Hist.  15 

*Math.  1-S.  i 

"Geol.  1 

*Math.  1-S.  i 

Latin  2-S.  i 

*R.  L.  3-S.  ii 

*Hist.  15 

*Phys.  2-S.  i 

*Math.  1-S.  i 

R.  L.  26 

Latin  2-S.  i 
*Math.  1-S.  i 

*R.  L.  3-S.  ii 
R.  L.  26 

*Biol.  1 

Biol.  21 

Chem.  12 

Chem.  16 

Chem.  20 

Educ.  2 
■*Eng.  1-S.  i 

Eng.  5 
*Ger.  2-S.  ii 
*Ger.  2-S.  iii 

Ger.  5 
*Greek  1 
•'Greek  9 
*Hist.  1 

Latin  2-S.  ii 
'■Math.  1-S.  iv 

Math.  8 

Phil.  3 

Pol.  Sc.  15 
*R.  L.  2-S.  i 
*R.  L.  2-S.  iii 


*BioI.  2-S.  iii 

Biol.  25 

Biol.  35 

Eng.  3 
*Ger.  2-S.  i 

Ger.  21 

Gym.  3 
*Math.  1-S.  iv 
*Math.  4 

Pol.  Sc.  5 

Pol.  Sc.  11 
*R.  L.  2-S.  ii 

R.  L.  4 

R.  L.  15 


*Biol.  1 

Biol.  21 

Chem.  12 

Chem.  16 

Chem.  20 

Educ.  2 
|*Eng.  1-S.  i 

Eng.  5 
I  "Ger.  2-S.  ii 
l*Ger.  2-S.  iii 

Ger.  5 
*Greekl 
*  Greek  9 
*Hist.  1 
!   Latin  2-S.  ii 
*Math.  1-S.  iv 

Math.  8 

Phil.  3 

Pol.  Sc.  15 
*R.  L.  2-S.  i 
*R.  L.  2-S.  iii 


*Biol.  2-S.  iii 

Biol.  25 

Biol.  35 

Eng.  3 
*Ger.  2-S.  i 

Ger.  21 

Gym.  3 
*Math.  1-S.  iv 
^Math.  4 

Pol.  Sc.  5 

Pol.  Sc.  ii 

Phys.  2-S.  i 
^R.  L.  2S.  ii 

R.  L.  4 

R.  L.  15 


*BioI.  1 

Chem.  12 

Chem.  16 

Chem.  20 

Educ.  2 
*Eng.  1-S.  i 

Eng.  5 
*Ger.  2-S.  ii 
*Ger.  2-S.  iii 

Ger.  5 
*  Greek  1 
*Greek  9 
*Hist.  1 

Latin  2-S.  ii 
*Math.  1-S.  iv 

Math.  8 

Phil.  3 

R.  L.  2-S.  i 

R.  L.  2-S.  iii 


Biol.  21 

■*Biol.  2-S.  iii 

Biol.  21 

*BioI.  2-S.  iii 

*BioI.  9 

Geol.  9 

Econ.  1-S.  ii 

Biol.  24 

Educ.  1 

Biol.  25 

Educ.  1 

Geol.  14 

Educ.  1 

Biol.  25 

*Eng.  1-S.  iii 

Biol.  35 

*Eng.  1-S.  iii 

Ger.  10 

*Eng.  1-S.  iii 

Biol.  35 

Eng.  7 

Econ.  6 

Eng.  7 

Greek  17 

Eng.  7 

Econ.  6 

*Ger.  4 

Eng.  2-S.  iii 

*Ger.  4 

Hist.  39 

*Ger.  4 

Eng.  2-S.  iii 

Greek  3 

Eng.  25-S.  i 

Greek  3 

Hist.  41 

*Greek  2 

Eng.  2o-S.  i 

Greek  11 

*Geol.  1-S.  ii 

Greek  11 

Math.  23 

Greek  3 

*Geol.  1-S.  ii 

*Hist.  3 

*Ger.  3 

*Hist.  3 

Math.  32 

10.30 

Greek  11 

*Ger.  3 

*Latin  1-S.  i 

Greek  8 

*Latin  1-S.  i 

*Phys.  2-S 

*Hist.  3 

Greek  12 

Latin  3 

Greek  12 

Latin  3 

Phys.  11 
*R.  L.  1-S. 

A.  M. 

*Latin  1-S.  i 

Greek  13 

*Math.  1-S.  iii 

*Gym.  1 

*Math.  1-S.  iii 

Latin  3 

*Gym.  1 

Math.  6 

*Gym.  1 

Math.  5 

*Math.  1-S.  iii 

*Gym,  1 

Phil.  6 

Hist.  46 

Math.  6 

Math.  5 

Hist.  46 

*Pol.  Sc.  1 

*Math.  1-S.  iii 

Phil.  6 

Math.  6 

*Maih.  1-S.  iii 

R.  L.  11 

Math.  5 

*Pol.  Sc.  1 

Phil.  6 

Math.  5 

*R.  L.  6 

*Phys.  2-S.  i 
Pol.  Sc.  4 

R.  L.  11 

*Pol.  Sc.  1 

Pol.  Sc.  4 

*R.  L.  6 

R.  L.  11     , 

*R.  L.  1-S.  ii 

*R.  L.  1-S.  ii 

^R.  L.  6 

R.  L.  22 

R.  L.  22 

Biol.  11 

Biol.  35 

Biol.  11 

Biol.  21 

Chem.  8 

Geol.  9 

Chem.  8 

Econ.  2 

Chem.  8 

Biol.  35 

*Econ.  5 

Geol.  14 

*Econ.  1-S.  i 

Eng.  4 

*Econ.  1 

Econ.  2 

Educ.  4 

Ger.  11 

Educ.  22 

Eng.  19 

Educ.  22 

Eng.  4 

*Ger.  1-S.  ii 

Hist.  39 

11.30 

Eng.  15 

Eng.  25-S.  ii 

Eng.  15 

Eng.  19 

Hist.  38 

Math.  32 

*Ger.  1-S.  ii 

Hist.  44 

*Ger.  1-S.  ii 

Eng.  25-S.  li 

Phil.  1 

Phys.  3 

A.  M. 

Hist.  38 

*GeoI.  1-S.  ii 

Hist.  38 

Hist.  44 

*Phys.  26 

Psy.  5 
-^R.  L.  i-S. 

Phil.  1 

Gym.  2 

Phil.  1 

*GeoI.  1-S.  ii 

Psy.  1 

*Phys.  26 

Gym.  2 

*Pliys.  26 

Gym.  2 

*R.  L.  l-S.  i 

Psy.  1 

Phys.  3 
*R.  L.  1-S.  iii 

Psy.  1 

Phys.  3 
*R.  L.  1-S.  iii 

*R.  L.  7 

*R.  L.  1-S.  1 

*R.  L.  1-S.  i 

*R.  L.  7 

*R.  L.  3-S.  i 

*R.  L.  7 

*R.  L.  3-S.  i 

*  Open  to  Freshmen. 
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MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY      THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


Bio!.  2-S.  ii 
Biol.  6 
Biol.  19 
Chem.  2-S.  i 
Chem.  17 
Eng.  13  (12:45) 
Eng.  18 
Gym.  2 
Phys.  2-S  ii 


Biol.  2-S.  i 

Biol.  15 
*Chem.  2-S.  ii 

Chem.  6 

Chem.  9-S.  ii 

Chem.  11 
*Eng.  1-S.  V 
*Eng.  1-S.  vi 
*Hist.  13 
*Lat.  1-S.  ii 
*Phys.  2-S.  iii 
*Phys.  2-S.  vi 

Pol.  Sc.  1-S.  ii 

R.  L.  10 

R.  L.  12. 


*Bioi.  2-S.  ii 
*Biol.  6 

Biol.  19 
"Chem.  2-S.  i 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  13 

Econ.  2-S.  ii 

Eng.  18 

Gym.  2 

Phil.  13  (12:30) 
^Phys.  2-S.  ii 


Chem.  17 

Chem.  11 

Chem.  13 

Chem.  29 
^Eng.  1-S.  V 

Eng.  1-S.  vi 
'Hist.  13 
'Lat.  1-S.  ii 
'Phys.  2-S.  vi 

Pol.  Sc.  1-S.  ; 


i*Biol.  2-S.  ii 
|*BioI.  6 

Biol.  20 
I^Chem.  2-S.  i 
I   Chem.  17 
!  Eng.  13  (1:45) 
I    Eng.  22 
pGeol.  1-S.  iii 
l*Phvs.  2-S.  ii 
i  R.  L.  19 


Ast.  2 
'Biol.  2-S.  i 

Biol.  15 
'Chem.  2-S.  ii 

Chem.  6 

Chem.  9 

Chem.  11 

Latin  5 
'Geol.  1-S.  iv 

Gym.  2 
*Gym.  1 

Lat.  5 

*Phys.  2-S.  iii 
"Phys.  2-S.  vi 

Pol.  Sc.  6 

Psy.  2 

Psy.  6 

R.  L.  10 

R.  L.  12 


'Biol.  2-S.  ii 

Biol.  6 

Biol.  20 

Chem.  2-S.  i 

Chem.  13 

Chem.  17 

Eng.  22 

Phil.  13  (2:30) 
*Phys.  2-S.  ii 
"Geol.  1-S.  iii 


Chem.  17 
Chem.  11 
Chem.  13 
Chem.  29 
'Gym.  1 
'Gym.  1 
Gym.  2 
Pol.  Sc.  17 
'Phys.  2-S.  ^ 
Psy.  2 
Psy.  6 


*Biol.  2-S.  i 

*Biol.  2-S.  ii 

*Bio;.  2-S.  i 

MJiol.  2-S.  ii 

Chem.  17 

Biol.  15 

*Biol.  6 

Bioi.  15 

*Biol.  6 

Chem.  11 

*Chem.  2 

Biol.  20 

*Chem.  2 

Biol.  20 

Chem.  29 

Chem.  6 

*Chem.  2-S.  i 

Chem.  6 

♦Chem.  2-S.  i 

Greek  6 

Chem.  9-S  ii 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  9 

Chem.  13 

Chem.  13 

Chem.  15 

Econ.  21 

Chem.  11 

Chem.  17 

Gym.  1 

Chem.  11 

Eng.  13  (2:45) 

*Geoi.  1-S.  iv 

Econ. 21 

Gym.  2 

*Geol.  1-S.  iv 

*Gcol.  1-S.  iii 

Greek  5 

*Geol.  1-S.  iii 

•Phys.  2-S.  vi 

Greek  7 

"Phys.  2-S.  ii 

Gym.  2 
*Phyb'.  2-S.  iii 

•Phys.  2-S.  ii 

Psy.  2 

Gym.  2 

R.  L.  19 

*Phys.  2-S.  iii 

*Phys.  2-S.  VI 

Psy.  t 

Psy.  2 
R.  L.  12 

Greek  7 

Biol.  20 

Econ. 12 

Bib.  Lit.  8 

Greek  6 

Gym.  2. 
}  Math.  10 

Chem.  17 

En-.  1-S.  vii 

Biol.  20 

Psy.  2  (4:30) 

Econ. 11 

Eng.  24 

Econ.  13 

Pol.  Sc.  19 

Eng.  2-S.  iv 

Greeks 

iMu:  2-S.  iv 

.  Psy.  2  (4 :30) 

Ger.  12 

Math.  10 

Ger.  6 

Math.  32 

Math.  23 

Math.  26 

I 

Phys.  10 
R.  L.  24 

Psy.  2  (4:30) 

)  Pol.  Sc.  19 

Econ. 11 

Econ. 12 

Econ. 13 

Ger.  12 

Eng.  1-S.  vii 

Ger.  6 

I. 

Math.  32 

Eng.  24 

.Vlath.  26 

R.  L.  24 

Math.  10 

1  Math.  28 

HOURS  TO  BE  ARRANGED 


Biol.  28 

Eng.  12 

Greek  4 

Latin  10 

S!^y'- 1 

Biol.  80 

Geol.  13 

Greek  10 

Latin  12 

Phys.  9 

Biol.  31 

Greek  16 

Math.  30 

Psy.  3 

Chem.  21 

Hist.  34 

Phys.  28 

Psy.  4 

Chem.  30 

Latin  4 

Phys.  4 

Chem.  84 

Latin  9 

Phys.  8 

Econ.  22 

Phys.  16 

en  to  Freshmen. 
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UNIVERSITY   CALENDAR 
1912 


Sept.  16,  Monday. 

Sept.  19,  Thursday. 
Sept.  20,  Friday. 
Sept.  21,  Saturday. 

Sept.  21,  Saturday. 
Sept.  23,  Monday. 

Sept.  23,  Monday. 

Sept.  26,  Thursday. 
Sept.  27,  Friday. 
Sept.  28,  Saturday. 

Sept.  28,  Saturday. 
Oct.    1,  Tuesday. 
Oct.   7,  Monday. 
Oct.  19,  Saturday. 
Nov.  28,  Thursday. 


Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Engineering 
began. 

Registration  days  for  the  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  and  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Entrance  examinations  end. 

First  semester  began  for  the  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  and  the  College 
for  Teachers. 

First  registration  day  for  the  Graduate 
School. 

Registration  days  for  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

Last  registration  day  for  the  Graduate 
School. 

First   semester  began   for   the   College  of 

Medicine. 

First  registration  day  for  the  External 
Courses. 

Last  registration  day  for  the  External 
Courses. 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday.  Recess  of 
three  days. 


Recess  from  Dec.  28,  1912,  to  Jan.  4,  1913,  Inclusive. 


CALENDAR 
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Jan.  6,  Monday. 
Jan.  27,  Monday. 

Feb.    1,  Saturday. 

Feb.  3,  Monday. 
Feb.   6,  Thursday. 

Feb.   7,  Friday. 

Feb.   8,  Saturday. 

Feb.  10,  Monday. 
Feb.  11,  Tuesday. 
Feb.  12,  Wednesday. 

Feb.  10,  Monday. 

Feb.  22,  Saturday. 


1913 

Work  resumed  in  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

First  semester  examinations  and  entrance 
examinations  begin. 

Entrance  examinations  end. 

First    semester    ends    for    the    College    of 

Medicine. 

Second  semester  begins  for  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

First  semester  examinations  end. 

Registration  day  for  the  second  semester 
of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Engineering,  and  the  College  for  Teachers. 

No  classes. 


Registration  days  for  the  second  semester 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

Second  semester  begins  for  the  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  and  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday. 


Easter  Recess  for  the  College  of  Medicine  from  March 

17  TO  March  22,  Inclusive. 

May   2,  Friday.  Oratorical  contest  for  Jones  Prizes. 

May  30,  Friday.  Memorial  Day :  a  holiday. 

^  ^  ,,  (  Second  semester  examinations  and  entrance 

June   2,  Monday.        <  .  . 

'  [  exammations  begm. 

June   7,  Saturday.  Entrance  examinations  end. 

June  13,  Friday.  Second  semester  ends. 

June  14,  Saturday.  University  Commencement  Day. 


1^  UNIVERSITY  OP  CINCINNAt! 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  comprises  the  following  departments: 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS, 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING:  Departments  of  Chem- 
ical, Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering, 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  (The  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital), 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE. 

For  special  announcements  of  the  various  departments  and  for 
further  information,  address : 

The  Secretary  of  the  University 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati 

Arch  I.  Carson,  M.  D., January,  1914 

Robert  William  Hochstetter, "  1914 

Robert  W.  Stewart,  M.  D., "  1914 

William  Harvey  Anderson,       "  1916 

Smith  Hickenlooper, "  1916 

Emil  Pollak, "  1916 

Alfred  K.  Nippert, "  1918 

RuFus  B.  Smith, "  1918 

David  I.  Wolfstein,  M.  D., "  1918 

OFFICERS 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  1912 

Robert  W.  Stewart,  M.  D., Chairman 

Daniel  Laurence, Clerk 

Christie  Wilke, Assistant  Clerk 

COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Finance:    Messrs.  Anderson,  Pollak,  and  Nippert. 
Committee  on  Real  Estate:    Messrs.  Hickenlooper,  Nippert,  and 

Wolfstein. 
Committee  on  University  Buildings  and  Grounds:   Messrs.  Pollak, 

Wolfstein,  and  Carson. 
Committee  on  Law:   Messrs.  Smith,  Nippert,  and  Anderson. 
Committee  on  Academic  Affairs:    Messrs.  Carson,  Hickenlooper, 

and  Smith. 
Committee    on    Observatory  :  Messrs.    Nippert,    Hochstetter,    and 

Stewart. 
Committee  ON  Professional  Schools:    Messrs.  Wolfstein,  Stewart, 

and  Hickenlooper. 
Committee  on  Engineering  College:    Messrs.  Hochstetter,  Carson, 

and  Pollak. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 


Charles  William  DABNEY,Ph.D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Office,   10  McMicken  Hall. 

Lotris  T.  More,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Office,  8  McMicken  Hall. 

Joseph  E.  Harry,  Ph.  D Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Office,  4  McMicken  Hall. 

Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D.,    .    Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

College  of  Engineering  Building. 

William  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
Office,   2  McMicken  Hall. 

Paul  G.  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,    .    Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Medical   College  Building,   Clifton  Ave. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Supervisor  of  the  Evening  Academic  Courses. 
Office,  32  McMicken  Hall. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M., Dean  of  Women. 

Office,   12  McMicken  Hall. 

Jermain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Director  of  the  Observatory. 
The  Observatory,  Mt.   Lookout. 

Henry  S.  West,  Ph.  D., Director  of  School  Affiliation 

Office,   2  McMicken  Hall. 

Edwin  W.  Glover, Director  of  Music. 

Alfred  Brodbeck, Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  Building. 

Daniel  Laurence,  B.  S., Secretary  of  the  University. 

Office,  5  McMicken  Hall. 

Charles  Albert  Read,  A.  B.,  Librarian  of  the  University  Library. 

Van  Wormer  Library  Building. 

Lelia  Amanda  Garvin,  B.  L., Registrar. 

Office,  7  McMicken  Hall. 
E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  College  of  Medicine. 

Medical  College  Building,   Clifton  Ave. 
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UNIVERSITY  SENATE,  1912-13 

Charles  William  DABNEY,Ph.D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Paul  G.  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  .  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
Joseph  E.  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Louis  T.  More,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
William  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D.,  .  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Supervisor  of  the  Evening  Academic  Courses. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M., Dean  of  Women. 

Jermain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Director  of  the  Observatory. 
Frederick  Forchheimer,   M.  D.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of 

the  College  of  Medicine. 
Guy   a.   Tawney,   Ph.   D.,   Representative  of   the   Faculty   of  the 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
John  W.  Hall,  A.  M,,  Representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 

for  Teachers. 
Alexander  Massey  Wilson,  M.  E.,  Representative  of  the  Faculty 

of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Athletics:    Louis  T.  More,  Herman  Schneider. 
Committee  on  Correlation  of  Courses:    Paul  G.  Woolley,  A.  M. 

Wilson. 
Committee  on  Publications:   Louis  T.  More,  Jerm.ain  G.  Porter. 
Committee  on    Public   Exercises    (for    General    Faculty)  :    Phillip 

Ogden, 
Committee  on  Rules:    Herman  Schneider.  Frederick  Forchheimer, 

Frederick  C.  Hicks. 
Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Debate:    Joseph  E.  Harry,  William 

P.  Burris. 
Committee  on    Public   Lectures:     William   P.    Burris,   Joseph    E, 

Harry. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 

OF 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  THE  COLLEGES  OF  LIBEl^AL 

ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING,  AND  THE 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

1912—13 


Committee  on  Admission — 

For  Liberal  Arts:  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Max  Poll,  Louis  T. 
More,  William  P.  Biirris,  Frank  W.  Chandler,  Guy  A.  Tawney. 
For  Engineering:  Herman  Schneider,  Stephen  E.  Slocum,  John 
T.  Faig.  Dr.  West,  Secretary. 

Committee   on   Discipline:    Louis   T    More,    Herman    Schneider, 
William  P.  Burris,  Emilie  W.  McVea,  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 

Committee  on  Library:     Frank  W.  Chandler,  Max  Poll,  Selden  G. 
Lowrie,  A.  M.  Wilson,  Henry  S.  West. 

Committee  on  Museums  and  Collections:     Nevin  M.  Fenneman, 
Robert  Chambers,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Read. 

Committee  on  Schedule  of  Hours:     Harry  S.  Fry,  John  T.  Faig, 
John  W.  Hall,  Claude  E.  Lotspeich,  Isaac  J.  Cox. 

Committee  on  Social  Functions:     Emilie  W.  McVea. 

Committee  on  Convocations  :     George  M.  Miller,  Harris  M.  Bene- 
dict, Emilie  W.  McVea,  Fred  E.  Ayer. 

Committee  on  Public  Exercises:   Phillip  Ogden. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 

ARTS 

Committee  on  Advanced   Standing:     Burtis   B.   Breese,   John  M. 

Burnam,  Lauder  W.  Jones. 
Committee  on   External  Courses  :     Guy  A.    Tawney,   Frank   W. 

Chandler,  Nevin  M.  Fenneman. 
Committee  on  Fellov^ships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes:    Joseph  E. 

Harry,  Harris  Hancock,  Phillip  Ogden. 
Freshman  Advisory  Committee:     George  M,  Miller,  S.  J.  M.  Allen, 

Harry  Wieman,  Ralph  E.  Bassett,  William  H.  Parker,  William 

T.  Semple,  Florence  Lawler. 
Committee  on  Rules  :     Merrick  Whitcomb,  Louis  T.  More,  Emilie 

W.  McVea. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CINCINNATI 


Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
The  Romaine.  Clifton. 


COLLEGES   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS,   ENGINEERING,   AND 

COMMERCE,  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  AND 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Wayland  Richardson   Benedict,  A.  B.,   Professor  of   Philosophy, 

Cincinnati.  Emeritus. 

Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 

3441  Observatory  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout,    and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and    Commerce,    Dean    of    the    College    of    Commerce,    and 

Supervisor  of  the  Evening  Academic  Courses. 

The  Alexandra. 

Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,    .    .     Professor  of  Mathematics. 

2415  Auburn  Ave. 

John  MnxER  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

Sterling  Hotel. 

Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

The  Romaine,   Clifton. 

Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Dean  of  the 

The  Alexandra.  Graduate  School. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  History. 

3411  Clifton  Ave..  Clifton. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of 

317  Pike  St.  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Herman   Schneider,    Sc.    D.,   William   Thoms    Professor   of    Civil 

Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

3345  Whitfield  Ave.,  Clifton. 

BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Professoi   of  Psychology. 

560  Evanswood  Place,   Clifton. 
William  Paxton  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  11.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers. 

3523  Biddle  St.,  Clifton. 
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John  William  Hall,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

The   Romaine.    Clifton. 

Stephen    Elmer   Slocum,    B.    E.,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of   Applied 

565   Evanswood  Place,  Clifton.  Mathematics. 

John  Theodore  Faig,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3345   Whitfield  Ave..  Clifton. 
Nevin  Melancthon  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

3457  Whitfield  Ave..  Clifton.  Geography. 

Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood.  Clifton. 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.  D.,     ....    Professor  of  Philosophy. 

354  Thrall  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Ropes 

222  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton.  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 

Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

The  Rutland.  Clifton. 

Curtis  Clark  Myers,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Co-ordination. 

3432   Lyleburn   Place,    Clifton. 

Alexander   Massey  Wilson,   M.  E.,   Professor  of   Electrical   En- 

The  Roanoke,  Clifton.  gineering. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

554  Evanswood  Place,   Clifton. 

Henry   S.  West,  Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and 

3519  Clifton  Ave..  Clifton.  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 

Selden  Gale  Lowrie,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

The  Roslyn.  Clifton. 

, Professor  of  Zoology. 

George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,     .    Associate  Professor  of  English. 

2426  Maplewood  Ave..  Mt.  Auburn. 

Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,    .    Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

2269  Washington  Ave.,  Norwood. 

Alexander  Lewis  Jenkins,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 

369  Terrace  Ave..    Clifton  Engineering. 

Fred  Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

3019  Stanton  Ave, 

Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

274  McGregor  Ave.,  Mt.   Auburn.  Physics. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,     .    .    .    Associate  Professor  of  History. 

553   Evanswood  Place.   Clifton. 

Claude  M.  Lotsfeich,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

416  Resor  Ave. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 
Hedgerow  Lane.  Clifton.  Dean  of  Women. 
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Henry  Max  Goettsch,  Ph.   D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

145  W.   University  Ave.  Chemistry. 

Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 

2117  Auburn  Ave.  Speaking  and  English. 

Harry   Lewis   Wieman,  Ph.   D.,   Assistant   Professor  of  Zoology. 

4540   Glenway  Ave.,   Price  Hill. 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

3411   Clifton  Ave. 

Clarence  Raymond  Wylie,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 

219  Woolper  Ave.  Engineering. 

J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  M.  Di.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

2346   Ohio  Ave. 

Louis  Brand,  A.  M.,    .    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

14  W.   Charlton   St. 

Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

3649  Michigan  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Languages. 

Robert  Chambers,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and 

345  Thrall  Ave.,  Clifton.  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Bertha  K.  Young,  A.  M.,    .    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

343  Bryant  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Clyde  William  Park,  A.  M.,    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

2817  Eden  Ave. 
William   Hammond  Parker,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Eco- 
2350  Stratford  Ave.  nomics  and  Social  Science. 

J^MES  Aston,  Ch.  E.,      ...     Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

564  Evanswood   Place,   Clifton. 
Cyrus  De  Witt  Mead,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton.  Education. 

Gustave    Maurice   Braune,    C.    E.,    Assistant    Professor   of    Civil 

367  Terrace  Ave.,  Clifton.  Engineering. 

Charles  Napoleon  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 

1123  E.  Third  Ave.  matics. 

Edwin  Woodruff  Glover, Director  of  Music. 

222   W.   Fourth  Ave. 

Alfred  Brodbeck, Director  of   Physical  Education. 

Robinson  Road,  Pleasant  Ridge. 

Florence  Cameron  Lawler,  B.  S.,    .    .     Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

2516  Woodburn  Ave. 

Arthur  James  Kinsella,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Greek. 

2613  Ashland  Ave. 

Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,    .     .     .     .     Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

3411   Clifton  Ave. 

Robert  Garfield  Brown,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
267  Calhoun  St. 
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James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,    .    Instructor  in  English  History. 

254  Greendale  Ave..  Clifton. 

Platt  Bishop  Evens,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Laboratory  Arts. 

203  W.  Fifth  St..   Covington,   Ky. 

Cora  May  Box, Instructor  in  Zoology. 

275   McGregor  Ave. 
Marguerite  Gray,  A.  B.,    .    .     .    Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

3411  Clifton  Ave. 

Harold  W.  T.  Collins,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2242  Cameron  Ave.,   Norwood. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Botany. 

2509  Ohio  Ave. 
Leroy  James  Cook,  A.  M., Instructor  in  French. 

3411   Clifton  Ave. 

Eleanor  Katherine  Nippert,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  German. 

3411   Clifton  Ave. 

Martin  Ludwich,  M.  E.,    .    .    Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

267  Oilman  St..  Mt.  Auburn. 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy,  Ph.  D.,      ....    Instructor  in  Physics. 

2115  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Max  B.  Robinson,  M.  E., Instructor  in  Co-ordination. 

2558  Eden  Ave..  Mt.  Auburn. 

Ellery   K.   Files,   A.    M.,    Chemist    to    City   Testing    Bureau    and 

3411  Clifton  Ave.  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Charles  Watkins  Brown,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Labora- 

228  Piedmont  Ave.  tory  Arts. 

Henry  G.  Hartmann,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

The  Roanoke,  Clifton. 

Abbie  Louise  Day,  B.  S.,    .    .    Instructor  in  Elementary  Education. 

211   Bodman  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Thomas  Lansing  Porter,  Ph.  D,,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Physics. 

3411   Clifton  Ave. 

Annette  Frances  Braun,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Biology. 

2702  May  St. 
Clarence  A.  Nash,  A.  M.,    .    .    Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

The  Roanoke,  Clifton. 

George  R.  Moore,  C.  E.,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Roanoke,  Clifton. 

Edwin  W.  Esslinger,  A.  M.,     .    Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

2636  Bellevue  Ave. 
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LECTURERS  FOR  1912—13 
Nathan  Isaacs^  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,     .    Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

No.  2,  The  Aragon,  Avondale. 

Charles  W.   Dupuis, Lecturer   on   Investments. 

S.   E.   Cor.   Ninth  Ave.   and  Main   St. 

Harvey  M.  Manss,  A.  B., Lecturer  on  Advertising. 

1408-10   First  National  Bank  Building. 

Henry  M.  Brouse,  ....  Lecturer  on  Business  Administration. 
Third  Ave.  and  W.   Front  St. 

Ernest  A.  Roden,     ....     Lecturer  on  Principles  of  iVccounting. 

612  Mercantile  Library   Building. 

Edward  A.  Sisson,  A.  B., Lecturer  on  Banking. 

113-15   E.  Fourth  Ave. 

George  R.  Lamb,  C.  P.  A.,     .     .     Lecturer  on  Advanced  Accounting. 

First  National  Bank  Building. 

Other  Appointments  for  1912-13 

Charles  Hecker,  Ch.  E.,  A.  M.,  ....  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
2881   Williams  Ave. 

Schachne  Isaacs,  A.  M., Assistant  in  Psychology. 

3552  Bogart  Ave. 

Raphael  Isaacs,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Histology,  and 
3552  Bogart  Ave.  Embryology. 

Reginald  C.  McGrane,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  History  and  D.  A.  R. 
422  Hopkins  St.  Fellow  in  American  History. 

Walter  H.  Bucher,  Ph.  D., Assistant  in  Geology. 

2624  Eden  Ave. 

Seba.stian  J.  Mauchly,  a.  B.,  .  .  .  .  Ilanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 
2313  Wheeler  St. 

, Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

Emma  Andriessen,  A.  M.,     ,     .     .     Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 

116    Parker   St. 

Louis  F.  Werner,  A.  B.,     .     .     .     Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

914  Race  St. 
Leonard  Martin  Merrill,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Glendale,   O. 

Howard  L.  Bevis,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., Reader  in  English. 

819  First  National  Bank  Building. 

DuLCE  Brutton,  a.  B., Reader  in  English. 

1627   E.   McMillan  St. 

John  D.  Ellis,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., Reader  in  English. 

Union  Trust  Building. 

John  V.  Gang, Reader  in  English. 

Ralph  Kreimer,  A.  B., Reader  in  English. 

520  Howell   Ave. 
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Elise  Loebman,  a.  M., Reader  in  English. 

524  Hickman  Ave.,  Avondale. 

Agnes  Van  Slyck,  A.  B., Reader  in  English. 

328  Rockdale  Ave.,  Avondale. 

Mary  Whitfield,  A.  B., Reader  in  English. 

6028  Oakwood  Ave..  College  Hill. 

Gilbert  Rickel, Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

2185  Harrison  Ave. 

Robert  Theodore  Hance,    ....     Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

723   Freeman  Ave. 

Leonora  Neuffer, Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Lockland,  O. 

Oscar  Franklin  See, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Blue  Ash.  O. 

Walter  Alan  McIntire,       ....     Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

2318  Williams  Ave..  Norv/ood.  O. 

Lowell  Hobart  Ludwig, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

1011   Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mary  Louise  Nute, Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

Marguerite  Flats,  Norwood,  O. 

John  E.  Davis, Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

550  Prospect  PI.,  Avondale. 

Charles  E.  Wood, Student  Assistant  in  Metallurgy. 

634  Glenway  Ave.,  Wyoming.   O. 

Benedict  Salkover, Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

256  Ehrman  Ave. 

Benjamin  Elliot  Sive,      ....     Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

3215  Hackberry  St. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  OBSERVATORY 
Everett  Irving  Yowell,  Ph.  D.,  First  Astronomer  and  Instructor  in 

Corbett  and  Griest  Sts.  the  Observatory. 

Elliott  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Second  Astronomer  and  Instructor  in  the 

3433  Wellston  Place.  Observatory. 

Fannie  R.  Gaston, Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

2846  Observatory  Place. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  STAFF 
Charles  Albert  Read,  A.  B., Librarian. 

The  Metamora,  Clifton. 

Marguerite  Burnet  Resor,  A.  B., Cataloguer. 

254  Greendale  Ave..  Clifton. 

Florence  Stimson, Loan   Desk  Assistant. 

190  E.  McMillan  St. 

Arthur  T.  Condit,  A.  M., Assistant  in  the  Library. 

The  Wilton,  Cincinnati. 
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UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM  STAFF 
Annette  Frances  Braun,  Ph.  D,,     .    Museum  Assistant  in  Biology. 

2702  May  St. 

E.  Lucy  Braun,  A,  M., Museum  Assistant  in  Geology. 

2702  May  St. 

Henry  G.  Bieler,  Student  Assistant  in  Museum  and  Taxidermist. 
Milford.  O. 

OTHER  OFFICERS 
Daniel  Laurence,  B.  S., Secretary  of  the  University. 

6  McMicken  Hall. 

Lelia  Amanda  Garvin,  B.  L., Registrar. 

1200   Cypress  St..  Walnut  Hills. 

Martha  Gillespie  Fain, Secretary  to  the  President. 

The  Roanoke,   Clifton. 

Christie  Wilke, Assistant  Clerk,  Board  of  Directors. 

6  McMicken  Hall. 

George  W.  Burns,    .    .     Secretary  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

2482  Wheeler  St. 

Edith  Wagoner,  A.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 

The  Roanoke,  Clifton.  Clerk  of  the  PreSS. 

Helen  H.  Hissem,     ....     Secretary  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

353  Howell  Ave. 
Thomas  L.  McJoynt,      .     .     Secretary  of  the  College  of  Commerce. 

2700  Park  Ave. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(Ohio-Miami  Medical  College) 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.  D,,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Emeritus. 
624  W.   Eighth  Ave. 

Chauncey  D.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 

Main  and  Forest  Aves.,  Avondale.  cology,  Emeritus. 

Byron  Stanton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
931  Dayton  St.  Children,  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Greer  Drury,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
836  Lincoln  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Stephen  Cooper  Ayres,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Philip  Zenner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .     Professor  of  Neurology,  Emeritus. 

14  Glenn  Building. 

The  names  of  the  teaching  staff  are  arranged  by  departments : 
Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Anatomy. 

257  Loraine  Ave.,  Clifton, 
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Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  Maplewood,   Clifton. 

Robert    Chambers,    Jr.,    A.    M.,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
345  Thrall  Ave..  Clifton.  Histology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Raphael  Isaacs,  A.  M.,    .    Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
3552  Bogart  Ave. 


Martin  Henry  Fischer,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Eichberg  Professor  of  Phy- 

The  Maplewood,   Clifton.  siology. 

Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,    .    Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology.        ^ 

Fourth  Ave.   and  Sycamore  St. 


Lauder  W.  Jones,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 

Harry   Shipley  Fry,   Ph.   D.,   Associate   Professor  of   Chemistry. 

2269  Washington  Ave.,  Norwood. 

Edward  B.  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 
3471  Cheviot  Ave..  Westwood.      try  and  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 


Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,  B.   S.,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Pathology, 
Director  of  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

343    Bryant  Ave.,    Clifton. 

William  Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Bacteriologj'^  and  Bacteriologist  of  Laboratory. 

The  Cumberland,  Avondalc. 

Charles  Goosmann,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Pathology. 

1203  Walnut  St. 

Gilbert  Mombach,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Pathology. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 


Julius  H.  Eichberg,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Materia 
55  Groton  Building.  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

C.  C.  Fihe,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Dietetics  and  Instructor  in  Thera- 
1344  Broadway.  peutics, 

RuFUS  Southworth,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,    .    .    Lecturer  in  Therapeutics. 

Fountain  Ave.,   Glendale. 

William  C.  Herman,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 
Sidney  Lange,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Radiology. 

22  W.    Seventh  Ave. 

H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of    Elec- 

McMillan  and  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn.  trotherapeutics. 

Louis  G.  Schrickel,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  and 
1635  Walnut  St.  Pharmacist  to  Dispensary. 
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Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,     .    .    .    .    Professor  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts. 

George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Edwin  W.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Reading  Road  and  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Oliver  P.  Holt,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
134  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

John  Ernest  Greiwe,  A.  M.,  M.   D.,  Associate   Professor  of  the 
32  Garfield  Place.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Mark  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Associate   Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
628  Elm  St.  Medicine. 

Henry  Wald  Bettmann,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Allan  Ramsey,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Medicine. 

Oscar  Berghausen,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Medicine. 

19  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Charles  Sumner  Rockhill,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

705  Robertson  Building. 

C.  C.  Fihe,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 

Louis   G.   Heyn,   M.   D.,    .    .    .     Clinical   Instructor   in   Medicine. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Henry     Lynde     Woodward,     M.     D.,     Demonstrator     of     Clinical 
Melrose  Building,  Walnut  Hills.  Microscopy  in  Medicine. 

Emmett  Fayen,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical   Instructor  in  Medicine. 
1329  Broadway. 

Otto  Seibert,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

913  Dayton  St. 

Charles  P.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,    .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Woodburn  and  Hewitt  Aves. 

John  S.  Grisard,  M.  D.,      ....     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

3870  Ivanhoe  Ave,  Norwood. 

Leo  Reuscher,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

135  W.  Liberty  St. 

J.  D.  Spelman/  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

936  Annory  Ave. 

Julius  G.  Stammel,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

3477   Montgomery   Ave. 

Ida  Westlake,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Y.  w.  c.  A. 
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Marcus  Wilson,  M.  D,,      ....    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

814  E.  Third  St. 


B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

323  Broadway. 

Allyn  Cilley  Poole,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

2906  Woodburn  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills. 
Alfred  Friedlander,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Frank  H.  Lamb,  A.  M.,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical   Professor  of 

1109  Second  National  Bank  Building.  Paediatrics. 

Max  Dreyfoos,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Frances  M.  Hollingshead,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

15  Berkshire  Building. 

Adolphus  W.  Foertmeyer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 
City  Hall  Bank  Building.  Paediatrics. 

Bertram  M.  Weakley,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in   Paediatrics. 

3557   Montgomery  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Edward  A.  Wagner,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3104  Jefferson  Ave.,   Clifton. 

Edward  D.  Allgaier,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3218  Harrison  Ave.,  Westwood. 

John  T.  Batte,  M.  D.    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 
Francis  X.  Siegel,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

2542  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

E.  O.  Porter,  M.  D.,      ....     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

S.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  Ave.  and  Baymiller  St. 

Charles  K.  Ervin,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

2  Klinckhamer  Building. 

E.  I.  FoGEL,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

723  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

William  J.  Graf,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

Melrose  Building,  Walnut  Hills. 


Frank  Warren  Langdon,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

5  Garfield  Place. 
Herman  Henry  Hoppe,  A.   M.,   M.   D.,   Professor  of   Neurology. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 


i 
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David  I.  Wolfstein,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Diseases. 

Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St.  Diseases. 

J.  L.  TuECHTER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

124  Garfield  Place. 

Robert  Ingram,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 

510  Clark  St. 


Meyer  L.  Heidingsfeld,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  and  Syphilology. 

Augustus  Ravogli,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 
5  Garfield  Place.  and  Syphilology. 

Elmore  B.  Tauber,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Syphilology. 

James  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 

Seventh  Ave.  and  Race  St.  Syphilology. 


Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  Professor  of  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

John    Chadwick   Oliver,    M.    D.,    Professor   of    Clinical    Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Charles  Edward  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical   Professor  of  Surgery. 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Simon  Pendleton  Kramer,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

832  Hutchins  Ave. 
E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Dis- 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  eases. 

Frank  Fee,  M.  D.,     .     .     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
325  Tusculum  Ave. 

Carl  Hiller,  M.  D.,    .    .     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  Hayes  Hines,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 

34  W.  Eighth  Ave.  gery. 

Casper  F.  Hegner,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building, 

Goodrich   Barbour  Rhodes.   A.    B.,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Instructor   in 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 
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Charles  A.  Langdale,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
5  Garfield  Place. 

John  A.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

234  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton, 

Dudley  White  Palmer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Dudley  Webb,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 

E.  S.  May,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  in   Surgery. 

J.  Louis  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

19  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Carleton  G.   Crisler,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Surgery. 

Groton  Building. 

Ralph  Staley,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
415   Clark  St. 


Albert  Henry  Freiberg,  M.  D.,    .     Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Robert  Carothers,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 

Robert  Daniel  Maddox,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 

R.  B.  CoFiELD,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 


E.  Gustave  Zinke,  M,  D., Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

William  D.  Porter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Melrose  Building,  Walnut  Hills. 

George  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

2404  Auburn  Ave. 

James  William  Rowe,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ob- 

20  W.  Ninth  Ave.  Stetrics. 

Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D,,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

Melrose  Building,   Walnut   Hills. 


Charles  Lybrand  Bonifield,  M.  D.,    .    .Professor  of  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 
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Charles  Alfred  Lee  Reed,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,   Professor  of   Clinical 
Gynecology  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Eco- 

60  Groton  Building.  nomics. 

John  M.  Withrow,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

RuFUs    Bartlett    PIall,    a.    M.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of    Clinical 

19  Berkshire  Building.  Gynecology. 

SiGMAR  Stark,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

11^   E.    Eighth  Ave. 

John  D.  Miller,  M.  D,,    .    .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Cor.  Eighth  Ave.  and  Elm  St. 

Joseph  A.  Hall,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

19  Berkshire   Building. 

Benjamin  W.  Gaines,  M.  D.,    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

John  E.  Stemler,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

103  W.  McMillan  St. 

Joseph     S.     Podesta,     M.     D.,     Assistant     Clinical     Instructor     in 
428  Broadway.  Gynecology. 


RpBERT  Sattler,  M.  D., Profcssor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

Derrick  T.  Vail,  M.  D.,    .    Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

24  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

Walter  Forchheimer,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthal- 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St.  mology. 

Charles  W.  Tangeman,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

20  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Victor  Ray,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

Wylie  McLean  Ayres,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  of  Ophthalmology. 

John  Ranly,  M.  D.,     .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
936  Clark  St. 

Frank  B.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  mology. 

Clarence  J.  King,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

Groton  Building.  mology. 
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K.  L.  Stoll,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

4  Leverone  Building. 

George  L.  Krieger,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

4804   Central  Ave..  Madisonville.     '  mology. 


Christian  R.  Holmes,  M.  D. Professor  of  Otology. 

8   E.  Eighth  Ave. 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Samuel  Ellsworth  Allen,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngol- 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Ogy  and   Otology. 

John  Wesley  Murphy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryn- 

4  W.   Seventh  Ave.  gology  and  Otology. 

Samuel  Iglauer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Walter  E.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology 
and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Wade  Thrasher,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 
Groton  Building.  gology,  and  Otology. 

G.  A.  HiNNEN,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 
8  E.  Eighth  Ave.  gology,  and  Otology. 

James  H.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oto- 
25  Groton  Building.  Laryngology. 

William  Mithoefer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhin- 
22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  ology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

W.  J.  Thomasson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in   Rhin- 

942  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky.  ology.  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Sophia  Dauch,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinician  in  Rhinology,  Laryngol- 

2924  Vaughn  St.,  Mt.  Auburn.  Ogy,  and  Otology. 

Charles  H.  Weintz,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology 
Berkshire  Building.  and  Laryngology. 


John  Howard  Landis,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .    .    Professor  of  Hygiene. 

City  Hall. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS 

,        Director  of  Dispensary. 

L.   M.  Prince, Optician. 

108   W.    Fourth  Ave. 

E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

19   W,   Seventh  Ave, 

Daniel  Laurence,  B.  S., Secretary  of  the  University. 

Office.   6    McMicken   Hall,    Burnet   Woods. 

Frances  Currie, Librarian  of  the  Medical  College. 

Ill   E.  Auburn  Ave. 

Ida    Marcus, Stenographer. 

1318  Locust   St. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANTS 
Henry  Louhier,       Anatomy. 

McMicken  C-ottage. 

Daisy  Clark, Pathology. 

418  E.  Fifth  Ave. 

Joseph   Kupka, Physiology. 


ADDRESSES  AND  LECTURES,  1911-12 

The  speakers  at  Convocation  during  the  year  1911-12  were 
as  follows :  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University ; 
Robert  Clarkson  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Political  and  Social 
Science;  Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Botany;  Fred 
Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E.,  associate  professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  Mr. 
Ramsay  Probasco;  Dr.  John  M.  Withrow,  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League;  Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  Chemistry; 
John  Theodore  Faig,  M.  E'.,  professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering; 
Mr.  Henry  Bentley,  of  the  Class  of  '01;  Louis  T.  More,  Ph,  D., 
professor  of  Physics  and  ex-dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts ; 
Mrs.  Frances  Squire  Potter,  lecturer  for  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League;  Mr.  John  D.  Ellis,  of  the  Class  of  '07;  Mr.  Ralph  Holter- 
hoff,  of  the  Class  of  '96;  Dr.  David  Philipson,  rabbi  of  the  B'nai 
Ysrael  Congregation;  Mr.  Frank  W.  Harold,  publicity  secretary  of 
"The  World  in  Cincinnati;"  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Charities  and  Corrections ;  Emilie  W.  McVea,  A.  M., 
assistant  professor  of  English  and  dean  of  women;  Reverend  Boyd 
Edwards,  assistant  rector  of  Christ  Church ;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wool- 
man,  professor  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Trade  Education  in  Columbia 
University;  Mr.  Oscar  A.  Trounstine,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Ohio  Humane  Society;  Mr.  F.  J.  Earhart,  the  artist;  Benjamin 
C.  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of  English ;  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Ward,  professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Illinois. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  was  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
University  during  the  year  1911-12,  and  the  speakers  were  as  follows : 

Dr.  Rudolf  Herzog,  the  German  author :  "Lebensbejahung  und 
Eigene  Dichtung."  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutscher  Literar- 
ischer  Klub  von  Cincinnati.) 

Professor  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic:  "Mount  Sinai:  Its  Monasteries  and  Manu- 
scripts." (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America.) 

Mr.  Norman  Hackett,  the  actor:  "The  Old  and  New  Shake- 
speare." 

Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of 
Public  Speaking  and  English,  gave  a  reading  of  Dickens'  "A 
Christmas  Carol." 

Professor  Charles  Knapp,  of  Columbia  University:  "Roman 
Business  Life."  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.) 

Dr.  Walter  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Missouri :  "Delphi  and 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo."  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.) 
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Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity:   "The  Greek  Theater." 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  Latin  in 
:he  University:  (1)  "The  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon;"  (2)  "A 
Pictorial  Review  of  Etruscan  Life." 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity:   (1)  "Illustrated  Manuscripts;"   (2)  "Latin  Pronunciation." 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English  in  Harvard 
University:  "Burns  in  His  Historical  Relations."  (Under  the 
uispices  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati.) 

Other  public  addresses  were  given  as  follows : 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  commissioner  of  education,  Washington, 
D.  C:  "What  Should  Be  the  Aims  of  a  Modern  High  School?" 
(Delivered  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  Teachers  in  the  Accredited  Schools.) 

Professor  Chalfant  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  of  Yale  University :  "The 
Vfaterial  Equipment  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  Its  Relation 
:o  the  Community."  (Commencement  address  for  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  June  1,  1912.) 

Professor  Charles  Scott,  A.  M. :  "The  Engineering  Basis  of 
Progress."     (Commencement  address,  June  1,  1912.) 

The  following  speakers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  student 
branch  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  addressed  the  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering : 

Mr.  Augustus  Davis,  president  of  the  Ohio  Welding  and  Manu- 
facturing Company:    "Oxy-acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting." 

Mr.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. :  "The  Advan- 
:ages  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E." 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  of  the  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Company: 
'Gears,  Their  Manufacture  and  Design." 

Mr.  S.  G.  Pollard,  chief  engineer  of  the  Waterworks:  "The 
History  and  Development  of  the  Cincinnati  Waterworks." 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
student  branch  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E. : 

Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  Traction 
[Company :   "Engineering  Problems  of  the  Street  Railway  Company." 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
University  during  the  sessions  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South: 

"The  Spell  of  Virgil."  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

"Cicero— An  Appreciation."  Professor  Grant  Showerman, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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"The  Age  and  Value  of  the  Gospel  MS  in  the  Freer  Collection." 
Professor  Henry  A.  Sanders,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

"The  Case  of  Euripides."  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Women  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  Cincinnati.) 

Besides  the  above,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  comparative  study 
of  literature,  which  were  open  to  the  public,  was  given  on  the 
Ropes  Foundation  by  the  following  eminent  scholars :  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation, University  of  Chicago  (four  lectures)  ;  Frank  W.  Chandler, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English  and  Ropes  professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature,  University  of  Cincinnati  (four  lectures)  ;  A.  S. 
Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  L.,  professor  of  English,  State 
University  of  Kentucky  (four  lectures)  ;  Anatole  Le  Braz,  professor 
of  French  Literature,  Universite  de  Rennes  (three  lectures)  ;  Felix 
E.  Schelling,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (four  lectures);  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 
professor  of  English,  Columbia  University  (four  lectures). 

The  following  lecturers  appeared  at  the  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise : 

M.  Marco  F.  Liberma:  "Le  theatre  contemporain  in  France; 
Capus,  Jules  Lemaitre.  Lavedau." 

M.  Anatole  Le  Braz,  professor  a  la  faculte  de  I'Universite  de 
Rennes:  "Un  nouveau  culte  litteraire:  Maurice  de  Guerin."  M.  Le. 
Braz  gave  three  other  lectures  in  French  at  the  University  on  the] 
Ropes  Foundation. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  students! 
in  the  Department  of  Political  and  Social  Science : 

"The  Work  of  Civic  Clubs  in  Colleges  and  Universities."  Mr. 
H.  A.  Toulmin,  of  the  Intercollegiate  Civic  League. 

"Finances  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati."  Mr.  Jerome  Howard,  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 

"The  Work  of  the  City  Solicitor's  Office."  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman, 
city  solicitor. 

"Socialism."    F.  C.  Bown,  formerly  of  Columbia  College. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  women  of 
the  University: 

"The  High  School  Girl  and  the  College  Woman;"  "The  Woman 
and  Her  Home ;"  "Woman  and  Her  Work ;"  "The  Ideal  Woman  of 
Today."  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  M.  A.,  assistant  professor  of  English 
and  dean  of  women. 
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"Organization  and  Parliamentary  Law."  Four  lectures  by 
Miss  Annie  Laws,  president  of  the  Board  of  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School. 

"The  Work  of  the  New  York  Bureau  for  the  Vocational 
Guidance  of  College  Women."  Miss  Agnes  Van  Kleek,  investigator 
on  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  the  work  of  women  and  children. 

The  following  speakers  addressed  the  members  of  the  Woman 
Student's  League: 

Miss  Edith  Campbell :    "The  Work  of  the  Schmidlapp  Bureau." 
Miss  Reba  Lockhart:    "Southern  Literature  and  Stories." 
Mrs.  Paul  G.  Woolley:    "Vocational  Guidance." 
Miss  Ruth  Neely :    "Journalism." 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Special  Course  in 
Home  Economics,  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School : 

"Woman  in  Her  Relation  to  the  Modern  Home."  Emilie  W. 
McVea,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  dean  of  women. 

"The  Ideal  House  of  Today."  John  T.  Faig,  professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

"The  Child  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Home."  Josephine  Simrall, 
instructor  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

"The  Mental  Development  of  the  Child."  Burtis  B.  Breese, 
professor  of  Psychology. 

"Life  History  of  Some  Ordinary  Foods."  Harris  M.  Benedict, 
professor  of  Botany. 

"Principles  of  Physics  Applied  to  the  House."  Louis  T.  More, 
professor  of  Physics  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

"Simple  Principles  of  Dietetics."  Dr.  Martin  H.  Fischer, 
Joseph  Eichbcrg  professor  of  Physiology. 

"Value  of  Simple  Food  Tests."  Lauder  W.  Jones,  professor  of 
Chemistry. 

"Bacteria  and  Household  Pests."  Annette  Braun,  museum 
assistant  in  Biology. 

"Home  Decorations  and  Costume  Design."  Elizabeth  Hyde, 
training  teacher  in  art  for  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  following  speakers  addressed  the  men  of  the  University : 
Dr.  Martin  H.  Fischer,  two  lectures  on  "Social  Hygiene." 
Dr.    M.    L.    Heidingsfeld,    two    illustrated    lectures    on   "Social 
Hygiene." 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

FOUNDATION 

On  his  death,  in  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution  where 
white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English  education,  and 
such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except  denominational 
theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or  universities  of  the  highest 
grade  in  the  country," 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was  sit- 
uated in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in  1860,  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling  that  part  of 
the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  bequests 
of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by  non-resident  trustees  upon 
perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of  the  property,  lying  in  Cincinnati 
and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  income  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  colleges.  For  ten  years,  therefore,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  estate  v/as  applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869,  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which  they 
maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884,  when  they 
transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Meanwhile,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational  trusts  in  Cincin- 
nati. To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an 
act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under  which,  almost  a  year  later, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  established.  Bonds  were  soon  issued 
by  the  city  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building, 
which  was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875.  But  students  were  re- 
ceived in  1873,  and  instruction  was  given  temporarily  by  the  teachers 
of  Woodward  High  School.  In  1874,  the  Academic  Department,  now 
known  as  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  three  professors  and  two  instructors,  who  met 
classes  during  that  year  in  a  school  building  on  Franklin  street. 

The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by  Charles 
McMicken  having  failed,  the  income  remained  long  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended  to  found.    At 
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length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  University  in  part  by  public 
taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being  limited  at  first  to  three-tenths 
of  one  mill.  In  the  course  of  time  additional  funds  for  the  main'- 
tenance  of  the  institution  were  provided  by  individual  citizens,  the 
most  important  being  the  bequest  of  property,  valued  at  $130,000,  by 
Matthew  Thorns  in  1890,  the  gift  of  $100,000  by  David  Sinton  in 
1899,  and  the  recent  bequest  of  Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  amounting  to  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  chair  of  Comparative  Literature,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father, 
Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati.  Then,  in 
1910,  the  friends  of  Dr.  Joseph  Eichberg,  for  many  years  an  eminent 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  who  lost  his 
life  through  a  lamentable  accident  in  the  summer  of  1908,  presented 
the  University  with  the  sum  of  $45,000,  to  establish  in  the  University 
the  Joseph  Eichberg  Chair  of  Physiology.  In  1911,  Dr.  Francis  Brun- 
ning  bequeathed  his  entire  estate,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
bequests,  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  College  of  Medicine.  This  estate  is  expected  to 
yield  from  $80,000  to  $100,000.  In  1912,  Mrs.  Floris  A.  Sackett  and 
Mrs.  Frances  W.  Gibson  made  bequests  to  the  University,  the  exact 
value  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Harry  Levy  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  College 
of  Medicine,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  known  as  "The  Julie  Fries 
Levy  Endowment."  Mr.  Levy  made  this  gift  in  honor  of  his  mother 
and  wishes  the  income  used  in  furthering  and  disseminating  medical 
knowledge. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872,  the  Cincinnati  Astro- 
nomical Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property  on  Mt. 
Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the  gift,  to  sustain, 
in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site  provided  by  John 
Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with  funds  given  by  him.  In 
1896,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (founded  in  1819)  became  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  though  still  retaining  its  origi- 
nal title  conjointly  with  its  new  one.  In  1908.  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  Miami  Medical  College  to  become  a  department  of 
the  University.  In  accordance  with  this  invitation  the  Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine 
of  the  University)  have  recently  been  united  into  a  single  medical 
department,  known  as  "The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati." 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal    Arts    has   developed   the    College    of    Engineering.    It    was 


*  For  this  purpose  the  city  levies  annually  a  special  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  one  mill. 
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organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  department 
in  1904. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity, being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until  1896,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In  1906  the 
Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  a  distinct  organization  with  a  dean  at  its  head  effected.  In 
the  same  year  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  authorized  the  levying 
of  an  increased  municipal  tax  for  the  University — five-tenths  of  a 
mill,  instead  of  three-tenths  as  before. 


BUILDINGS  AND  SITE 

From  1875  to  1895,  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  site  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission  to 
remove  to  a  more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park.  The 
desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  construction  of  a 
main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which  was  completed  in  two 
years.  This  building  stands  on  high  ground  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  park,  forty-three  acres  having  been  set  apart  as  a  site  for  the 
University.  During  1895-96,  the  north  wing,  known  as  Hanna  Hall, 
was  built  for  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  with 
funds  amounting  to  about  $70,000,  provided  by  Henry  Hanna.  The 
south  wing,  called  Cunningham  Hall,  was  built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs 
S.  Cunningham,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  This  wing  is  occupied  by  the 
Departments  of  Physics  and  Biology.  The  Van  Wormer  Library, 
costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa  Van  Wormer,  was  built  during 
1898-1900.  The  Observatory,  built  in  1873  with  $10,000  given  by  John 
Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from 
the  other  University  buildings.  A  smaller  structure,  the  O.  M. 
Mitchel  Building,  was  added  in  1904  to  house  the  old  telescope. 
In  1912  this  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  lecture  room, 
a  library,  and  another  small  dome.  Since  1896,  the  building  on  the 
McMicken  homestead  site  has  been  used  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 
A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year,  is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
grounds.  A  gymnasium,  power  plant,  and  engineering  building,  pro- 
vided by  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  $550,000,  were  completed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1911. 
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BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University:  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper, 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S.  Lilien- 
thal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechheimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F.  Windisch, 
C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Company, 
James  E,  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C.  H.  Krippendorf, 
Julius  Fleischmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel  Pogue,  Professor  Edward 
Miles  Brown,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  Dandridge,  Mrs.  Howard 
Breen,  Mr.  Robert  William  Hochstetter,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Hollingshed, 
Mr.  Davis  L.  James,  Miss  Catherine  M.  James,  Miss  Ellen  W.  James, 
Miss  Annie  A.  James,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Renner,  Mrs.  Antonia 
Wendte,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dandridge,  Mrs.  Joseph  Eichberg,  the  alumni 
of  the  University,  and  others. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  ASSOCIATION 
The  Endowmicnt  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation,  as 
staged  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure  property,  including 
money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose  to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold, 
manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such  property,  money,  or  income,  whether 
such  property,  money,  or  income  arises  by  way  of  gift,  devise,  or  pur- 
chase, for  the  benefit  of  said  University."  Its  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members.  The  officers  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  Association  arc: 

Rufus  B,  Smith,  President. 

Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Vice-President. 

Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 

Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 

BENEFACTIONS 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by  bequest, 
to  make  benefactions  to  the  University,  the  following  information 
is  given: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  : — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said  Uni- 
versity,  the   following   property : 
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Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  : — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
the    following   property : 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  erect 
a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  necessary 
to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  departments.  The 
donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  a  dormitory,  and 
the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  be  privileged  to  name  the  build- 
ing. There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more  than  a  dormi- 
tory system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a  depart- 
ment. The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being  paid  to 
the  Fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research  combined  with 
a  little  teaching. 

Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free  scholarship,  the  income 
from  this  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  the  donor  the  right  during 
life  to  nominate  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full  infor- 
mation upon  any  question  relating  to  foundation  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proof  through- 
out, and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  modern  plans 
of  library  construction.  The  library  is  open  every  week  day  from 
8  A.  M.  to  9 :30  P.  M. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  66,000 
volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  about  2,000 
volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the  students  have 
free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the  current  numbers  of 
300  periodicals.  The  library  is  provided  with  a  card  catalogue  of  its 
own  books,  and  also  with  card  catalogues  of  the  books  received  since 
1905,  by  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections : 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was  given 
by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich  in  Ameri- 
cana, and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 
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The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes,  was 
also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many  rare 
and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archeology,  and  ethnology  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  collection  was  made  by  Dr. 
Guslav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  of  works  of  English,  French,  and 
Italian  literature,  810  volumes,  was  given  by  Judge  Moses  F.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts,  and  photo-lithographs,  was  given  by 
Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547  volumes 
and  538  pamphlets. 

The  Thoms  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Matthew  Thoms. 

The  Brown  Philological  Library,  containing  the  English  philo- 
logical library  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Edward  Miles  Brown.  It  consists 
of  318  bound  volumes,  51  unbound  volumes,  and  83  pamphlets. 

The  Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library  consists  of  French 
and  German  books,  at  present  about  900  volumes,  purchased  from  the 
proceeds  of  an  endowment  recently  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Charlotte  Hillebrand. 

The  library  has  many  volumes  on  history  and  economics,  pur- 
chased from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in  1894  by  the 
will   of   Laura   Seasongood. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Association, 
entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  collection  consists  at  present 
of  5,600  volumes,  for  the  most  part  periodical  publications  of  foreign 
scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  rooms  for 
its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  in  the 
Van  Wormer  Library.  This  collection  comprises  over  25,000  volumes 
and  69,000  pamphlets,  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  contains  valuable  colkclions  of  original  letters  and  other 
manuscripts.  Students  of  the  University  have  access  to  this  library 
and  may  withdraw  books  from  it  under  certain  conditions. 

The  total  number  of  books,  including  duplicates,  in  the  Van 
Wormer  Library  Building  is  about  96,600  volumes  and  79,000  pam- 
phlets. 
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To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  departments 
of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city.     These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory 3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine 3,000  volumes 

Total  6,500  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  excluding  those  of  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  contain  72,500  volumes  and  10,000  pam- 
phlets. 

The  Public  Library,  425,005  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Librar}^, 
containing  about  82,060  books ;  and  the  Lloyd  Library  and  Museum, 
consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Llebrew  Union  College,  the  Art  Museum 
and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to  University  students. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  official  publications  of  the  University  are  as  follows : 
The  University  Record.  This  publication  is  issued  at  intervals 
during  the  year  and  comprises  the  President's  Annual  Report,  the 
Annual  Catalogue,  and  Announcements  of  the  Graduate  School, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  College  for  Teachers,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, College  of  Medicine,  and  College  of  Commerce. 

The  University  Studies.  This  publication  is  issued  bi-monthly, 
and  contains  the  results  of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by 
other  persons  connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  A  price 
list  of  the  different  numbers  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  office  of  the  Press. 

Student  publications  of  the  University  are  as  follows : 
The  Cincinnatian.    The  Cincinnatian  is  the  University  Annual, 
and  is  edited  and  published  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class. 

The  University  Weekly  News.  This  paper  is  the  official 
student  bulletin,  and  is  issued  every  week  during  the  University  year 
by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

MUSEUMS 

The  Museum  of  Natural  tlistory  consists  of  a  number  of 
geological  and  biological  collections.  Among  others  are  specimens 
donated  from  the  Zoological  Garden  from  time  to  time,  the  Balke 
natural  history  collections,  chiefly  of  mammals,  birds  and  insects, 
the  Huntington  collection  of  shells,  the  Fillmore  and  Schneider 
collection  of  Philippine  relics;  the  Fechheimer  collection  of  igneous 
rocks ;  the  Wetherby  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals ;  and  lastly,  a 
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series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  chemical  industries.  The  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography  has  also  on  exhibition  a  part 
of  its  working  collections  of  maps,  models,  minerals,  rocks,  and 
fossils.  Among  recent  valuable  additions  are  the  U.  P.  James  col- 
lection of  fossils  and  minerals,  the  Carl  Holmes  collection  of  Green- 
land birds,  permanently  loaned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes; 
donations  by  Mr.  E.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Arch  I.  Carson;  and  several 
group  mounts  of  large  animals  by  the  custodian  of  the  Museum. 

In  1912  the  heirs  of  the  late  Samuel  A.  Miller  loaned  to  the 
University  his  large  collection  of  fossils  (more  than  8,000  labels), 
gathered  from  various  parts  of  America  and  Europe.  In  return  for 
the  use  of  this  collection  for  educational  purposes,  the  University  has 
provided  for  its  exhibition  in  specially  adapted  show-cases  in  a  large 
v/ell-lighted  room  devoted  especially  to  that  purpose.  The  collection 
is  for  sale,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  some  friend  may  purchase 
it  for  this  institution.  The  University  has  also  on  loan  and  similarly 
exhibited  the  H.  M.  Morris  collection  of  Indian  implements. 

The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted 
works  of  Greek  art.  There  were  added  to  this  collection  recently  a 
cast  of  the  "Winged  Victory,"  "Aphrodite  of  Melos,"  "Faun  Playing 
the  Flute,"  "Esquiline  Venus,"  "Capitoline  Venus,"  and  a  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Two  additional  statues  (Minerva 
Giustiniani  and  the  Lateran  Sophocles)  have  been  installed  in  the 
m^in  corridor  of  McMicken  Hall.  These,  together  with  the  large 
carbon  pictures  of  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheum.  Acropolis,  Corinth, 
and  Paestum  in  the  same  hall,  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  collec- 
tion of  casts  in  the  Art  room. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  D.  a.  R.  Fellowship  in  Aaierican  History.  This  fellow- 
ship was  established  in  1900  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  yields  an  income  of  $100  per  year. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics.  This  fellowship  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Henry  Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906. 
Its  value  is  $500  a  year. 

The  Alliance  Franqaise  Scholarship,  of  $300,  was  estab- 
lished in  1904  by  the  Alliance  FranQaise  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  successful 
candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruction 
given  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  in  Paris. 

The  Armstrong-Hunter  Memorial  Fund,  valued  at  $1,000,  was 
established  in  1910  in  memory  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss 
Clara  Hunter,  by  eighty  of  their  former  pupils.     This  fund  will  be 
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used  to  found  a  scholarship  in  the  Department  of  English  Literature 
in  the  Graduate  School,  for  a  woman  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  offers  ten  scholarships  in 
several  departments  which  exempt  their  holders  from  the  payment  of 
tuition   fees. 


THE  McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Cornelius  George  Comegys  Scholarship,  with  an  income 
of  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1899  by  the  Old  Endowment  Fund 
Association,  which  was  composed  of  the  alumni  of  the  University. 
This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  meritorious  under- 
graduate. 

The  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
to  the  five  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  according 
to  the  records  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

The  Thoms  Honorary  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best 
scholastic  records. 

The  Julius  Fleischmann  Scholarships.  Thirteen  scholarships 
of  $75  each,  offered  for  the  years  1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12,  1912-13, 
by  ex-Mayor  Julius  Fleischmann.  They  cover  the  first  year's  tuition, 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  thirteen  non-residents,  who  are 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  accredited  schools  outside 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  Optimist  Club  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  of  $75 
each,  offered  in  1910,  for  four  succeeding  years,  by  a  resident  of 
Cincinnati  who  wished  his  identity  to  remain  unknown.  According 
to  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  these  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  non-resident  students  who  have 
attended  the  University  for  at  least  one  year  and  need  assistance. 

The  Jones  Prizes.  The  first  Jones  Prize  of  forty  dollars  was 
founded  in  1892  by  the  Honorable  Frank  J.  Jones,  and  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  who  writes  and  pronounces  the  best  English  oration.  The  sub- 
jects are  chosen  by  the  Dean  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. A  committee  consisting  of  three  citizens  of  Cincinnati  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  judge  the  con- 
test. The  second  Jones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  1901.  It  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  whose 
oration  is  judged  by  the  committee  to  be  second  in  merit.  These 
prizes  are  permanently  endowed. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English. 
This  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  established  in  1908,  by  a  provision  of 
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the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown.  It  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  attained  the  high^ 
est  excellence  in  English  during  his  four  years'  undergraduate  course. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize  in  Chemistry.  This  prize  was 
established  in  1909  by  Mr.  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of 
1895,  in  memory  of  his  brother.  Henry  Hochstetter.  It  Is  to  be 
awarded  annually  for  the  best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry,  and 
is  open  to  both  students  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  nominated  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  two  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Section  of  the  American  Chem.ical  Society. 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  was  established  in  1911  by 
the  Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory  of  their  son 
Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  who  died  in  1910,  while  a  member  of 
the  junior  class  of  this  University.  This  prize  aims  to  hold  up 
before  the  male  students  of  the  University  the  ideals  of  manhood. 
It  will  be  awarded  to  that  young  man  of  the  senior  class  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  is  the  best  embodiment  of  these  ideals. 

The  Union  Bethel  Scholarships  in  Social  Science.  Three 
scholarships  of  $75  each,  offered  for  the  year  1912-13,  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
White,  resident  director  of  the  Union  Bethel  Settlement.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  to  three  advanced  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science  who  will  carry  on  sociological  investigations 
at  the  Union  Bethel. 

The  Jewish  Settlement  Scholarship  in  Social  Science. 
This  scholarship  of  $75  was  offered  for  the  year  1912-13  by  the  Jewish 
Settlement,  with  the  understanding  that  it  be  awarded  to  an  advanced 
student  in  the  Department  of  Social  Science  who  will  carry  on 
sociological  investigations  at  the  Settlement. 

For  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  prizes  of  the  various  col- 
leges, consult  their  several  announcements. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  the  year  1906,  the  Lodge  and  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company 
donated  two  loan  scholarships  of  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each  to  two  students  of  the  Co-operative  Course  in  Engineering  for 
the  payment  of  their  University  fees. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE 

The  Alliance  Frangaise,  a  national  association,  officially  recog- 
nized by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  October 
23, 1886,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture in  foreign  lands. 
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The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  in  co-operation 
with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  number  of 
lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets  free  of 
charge. 

In  1904  the  Alliance  Frangaise  of  Cincinnati  established  a  Schol- 
arship of  three  hundred  dollars  in  the  University,  to  be  awarded  to 
the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise  in  Paris. 

ATHLETICS 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  his  interest  in  class-room  work. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  five  hours  per  week  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education.  It  is  expected  that  these  hours 
will  be  distributed  as  follows :  three  hours  per  week  for  all  members 
of  the  Freshman  class,  and  two  hours  per  week  for  all  members  of 
the  Sophomore  class.  Departures  from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  only 
under  exceptional  conditions,  for  which  special  permission  must  be 
secured  from  the  Dean  in  advance. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors  during  good 
weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  tennis  and 
track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the  students'  training.  Lessons  in  box- 
ing, wrestling,  and  fencing  are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this 
form  of  exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

CARSON  FIELD 

An  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end  has  a  baseball 
diamond,  the  other  a  football  gridiron.  The  track  is  one-fourth  mile, 
built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation.  A  straight-away  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  extends  in  front  of  the 
new  grand  stand.  The  proximity  of  this  field  to  the  gymnasium 
makes  it  a  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the  athletic  equipment  of 
the  University.  Its  location  betv^^een  three  hilltops,  which  form  a 
natural  amphitheater,  affords  opportunity  for  thousands  of  people  to 
view  the  games. 

The  new  gymnasium  with  its  modern  equipment — cork-covered 
running  track,  white-tiled  swimming  pool,  and  spacious  locker 
rooms — is  the  most  complete  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN 

A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical  Training 
for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  supplemented 
during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoors  games. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  student  organizations  met  regularly  throughout 
the  academic  year,  1911-12: 

The  Academic  Club,  composed  of  the  men  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts;  Blue  Hydra,  a  permanent  organization  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Biology;  The  ChemJcal  Journal  Club;  The  Chemist's  Club; 
The  Co-op  Club;  The  Debating  Council;  The  French  Club;  The 
German  Club;  The  History  Club;  The  Literary  Society;  Men's 
Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs;  The  Speaker's  Club,  an  oratorical  and 
debating  society  composed  entirely  of  young  men ;  The  Student 
Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  The 
Student  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers; 
The  University  Club,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student 
clubs,  the  fraternities,  and  the  four  classes ;  Women's  Glee  Club ;  A 
chapter  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

t  The  Woman  Student's  League  is  an  organization  open  to  all 
women  students  of  the  University  and  to  the  women  of  the  faculty. 
Regular  meetings  are  held,  at  which  lecturers  of  note  address  the 
members  on  subjects  connected  with  the  general  and  economic 
interests  of  women. 

A  Student  Tribunal  for  Self-Govcrnment  exists  in  the  College 
of  Engineering.  It  consists  of  five  members — three  Seniors  and 
two  Juniors. 

Membership  in  the  Three  Arts  Club  of  Cincinnati  is  open  to 
women  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ADMISSION 

Special  Students. — Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and 
qualified  to  do  University  work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students 
to  lectures  and  laboratory  courses  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Engineering,  and  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  They  will  be 
required  to  furnish  documentary  evidence  to  the  Director  of  School 
Affiliation  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  respectively, 
and  to  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  of  their 
ability  to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
lie  nnist  satisfy  the  <^i.lrance  requirements.     AD   special  students  are 
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amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regular  students  in  mat- 
ters of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

Students  Entering  from  Other  Colleges  and  Universities.— 
An  undergraduate  of  a  college  or  university  desiring  to  enter  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  for  Teachers,  or  the 
College  of  Engineering,  must  present  to  the  Director  of  School 
Affiliation,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admission  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  done  a 
sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  w^ork  to  meet  the  regular  entrance 
requirements,  together  vi^ith  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  the  college  or  university  last  attended.  He  w^ill  be  given  credit 
for  work  of  university  grade  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for 
"Admission  to  Advanced   Standing." 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Students  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  a  col- 
lege of  approved  standing.  All  applications  for  advanced  standing 
must  be  made  within  three  weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  work  done,  signed  by  the  proper  officials  of  the 
college  from  which  the  applicant  comes,  and  by  a  marked  copy  of  the 
catalogue  or  by  a  written  description  in  detail  of  the  courses  for  which 
advanced  credits  are  desired.  In  courses  where  note  books  or  drawings 
or  both  are  required,  these  also  must  be  presented.  The  students 
applying  for  advanced  standing  must  first  have  satisfied  the  entrance 
requirements  the  same  as  regular  students. 

REGISTRATION 

New  students  registered  in  1912  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  19  and  20;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  September  21. 
In  1913  they  should  register  on  Friday,  February  7.  Students  regis- 
tering on  any  other  days  than  those  designated  above  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  after  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  unless  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not  entering 
at  the  opening  of  the  semester  be  presented  to  the  Dean;  and  in  no 
event  will  any  person  he  permitted  to  enter  the  work  of  any  semester 
after  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  that  semester.  In  accordance 
with  this  regulation  no  person  was  admitted  to  the  work  of  the 
first  semester  of  1912-13  after  October  12,  1912;  for  the  second 
semester,  the  last  day  of  admission  will  be  March  1,  1913. 

New  Students. — A  student  shall  (1)  take  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Freshmen  the  Certificate  of  Admission  received  from  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  and,  after  consultation,  fill  out  the 
Course  Card  received  from  the  Committee;  (2)  take  the  Certificate 
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of  Admission  and  the  Course  Card  to  the  Registrar;  (3)  pay  the 
library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  when  such  are  required) 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (4)  get  a  receipt  for  matriculation  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board;  (5)  file  the  Course  Card  received  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  a  box  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  Reg- 
istrar's office. 

Upper  Classmen  should  fill  out  the  registration  blank  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  give  in  exchange  a  Card  of  Matricu- 
lation Fees,  which  must  in  turn  be  presented  to  the  Clerk.  After 
paying  the  library  fee  (also  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  when  such 
are  necessary),  upper  classmen  should  take  the  clerk's  receipts  to 
their  respective  Deans,  and  receive  their  Course  and  Schedule  Cards. 
The  young  men  will  obtain  these  cards  from  the  Deans  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  and  the  young  women  from 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

On  the  Course  Card  each  course  must  be  designated  by  the 
department  and  the  number  of  the  course,  especial  title,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours'  credit,  e.  g. : 

English  1:     Rhetoric  and  Composition 3 

Mathematics  1:     Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and 
Analytical  Geometry 4 

^  In  fillmg  out  election  blanks  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
note  the  advertised  hours  of  courses,  in  order  that  conflicts  may  be 
avoided. 

All  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  should  confer  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  before  filling  out  their 
Course  Cards. 

No  change  will  be  permitted  on  the  Course  Card  after  the 
expiration  of  three  days  from  the  last  day  of  registration. 

All  Course  and  Schedule  Cards  must  be  filled  out  and  deposited 
in  the  boxes  provided  for  that  purpose  before  four  o'clock  on  the 
last  registration  day. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Each  student  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  leave  his  local 
address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly  report  all 
subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Unit  of  Instruction.— The  unit  of  instruction  is  one  hour  per 
week  for  one  semester.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  actual  work  in 
the  laboratory,  shop,  or  drafting-room,  are  considered  equivalent  to 
one  recitation  hour  and  the  preparation  therefor.  Credit  will  be  given 
for  the  number  of  hours  officially  published  with  the  course,  and  for 
no  more.     University  work  not  regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 
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Absences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. — All  absences  of 
students,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  are  recorded  in  the  Registrars 
office.  If  thirty  or  more  absences  are  recorded  against  a  student,  two 
extra  credits  must  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  A.  B.  degree.  No 
absences  are  excusable  except  those  incurred  by  students  representing 
the  University  in  some  public  exercise  outside  of  the  city.  Applica- 
tion for  these  excuses  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  in  advance. 

Absences  in  the  College  or  Engineering. — All  absences  of 
regular  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted  for  to  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned.  A  student  who  has  been  absent  must 
report  it  within  a  week  after  returning  to  the  University,  or  his 
absence  shall  rank  as  unexcused. 

Probation. — A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Engineering  v/ho  receives  a  grade  below  D  in  one-half  of  his  work 
at  the  mid-term,  or  at  the  end  of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon 
probation  for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a 
student,  if  similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  after  an  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  first  time,  it  shall 
be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss  the  student  the  moment 
his  grades  fall  below  D  in  one-half  of  his  work. 

Grades.— The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 
A,  90-100;  B,  80-89;  C,  70-79;  D,  60-69,  passed;  E,  50-59,  condi- 
tioned ;  F,  0-49,  failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has  failed  in  any 
subject  must  register  for  that  subject  the  next  time  it  is  given  in  the 
course,  and  may  not  register  for  any  advanced  subject  whose  hours 
conflict  with  the  subject  in  which  he  has  failed. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected  for 
that  semester. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected  for  that 
semester. 

Honorable  Dismissal. — It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honor- 
able dismissal,  that  every  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  shall  submit  to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that 
effect. 

A  copy  of  the  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Regristrar's  office. 
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FEES 

Tuition  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and 
the  College  for  Teachers  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not  paid 
promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from  attendance 
upon  their  classes.    No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Tuition  Fees 

All  regular  non-resident  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Engineering,  and  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  $75.00  per  year,  payable  in  installments  of  $37.50  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  during  registration  days,  but  if  paid  within 
the  two  weeks  succeeding  the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  $45.00 
per  semester.  If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following 
two  weeks,  the  fee  is  $50.00  per  semester.  If  not  paid  within  four 
weeks  after  the  last  registration  day,  further  attendance  upon  classes 
will  be  refused. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  are  residents  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  and  elect  any  work  whatsoever  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  are  charged  the  full  tuition  fee  of  $37.50  per  semester. 

All  regular  five-year  co-operative  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  year,  payable 
in  installments  of  $25.00  per  semester.  If  not  paid  during  regis- 
tration days,  but  if  paid  within  the  two  weeks  succeeding  the  last 
registration  day,  the  fee  is  $32.50  per  semester.  If  not  paid  as  above, 
but  if  paid  within  the  following  two  weeks,  the  fee  is  $37.50  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  the  last  registration 
day,  further  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

*  All  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  $125.00  per  year,  payable  in  installments  of  $62.50  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  during  registration  days,  but  if  paid  within  two 
weeks  succeeding  the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  $70.00  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following  two 
weeks,  the  fee  is  $75.00  per  semester,  and  if  not  paid  within  four 
weeks  after  the  last  registration  day,  further  attendance  upon  classes 
will  be  refused.  This  fee  entitles  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine 
to  attend  all  didactic  and  clinical  lectures  and  recitations,  except  the 
clinics   of   the   City   Hospital,   which    the   members  of   the   advanced 


*  By  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  tuition  and  laboratory 
fees  will  be  consolidated  by  charging  the  sum  of  $150.00  a  year  for  all 
students  entering  September,  1913.  and  thereafter. 
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classes  are  required  to  attend,  and  for  which  they  pay  an  additional 
fee  of  $5.00  to  the  Hospital. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  are  charged  a  tuition  fee 
of  $15.00  for  one  course  of  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
and  $10.00  per  year  for  each  additional  two-hour  course.  Tuition 
for  a  full  year's  work  of  five  courses  of  two  hours  each  is  $50.00. 

Tuition  in  the  University  Evening  Courses  is  free  (a)  to  all 
residents  of  Cincinnati;  (b)  to  all  teachers  who,  although  non- 
residents, are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
All  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  course, 
per  year.  Non-residents,  other  than  teachers,  are  charged  tuition  at 
the  rate  of  $3.00  per  credit  hour  per  semester.  A  credit  hour  is  one 
hour's  work  a  week  carried  through  a  semester  or  half  year.  Labora- 
tory fees  will  be  charged  for  courses  in  the  laboratory  sciences. 

Fees  for  Special  and  Irregular  Students 

All  special  students,  and  irregular  students  (i.  e.,  students  who 
have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements,  but  take  less  than  twelve 
hours  a  week  by  special  permission),  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Engineering,  and  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  all  non-resident 
students  in  the  Graduate  School,  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of 
$3.00  per  credit  hour,  per  semester,  in  advance.  A  credit  hour  is  one 
hour's  work  a  week  carried  through  a  semester  or  half  year. 
For  instance,  tuition  for  a  three-hour  course  would  amount  to 
$9.00  a  semester,  or  $18.00  a  year.  If  not  paid  within  one  week 
after  the  last  registration  day,  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  will  be 
charged.  If  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  the  last  registration 
day,  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

All  special  and  irregular  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are 
charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  credit  hour,  per  semester, 
in  advance.  A  credit  hour  is  one  hour's  work  a  v/eek  carried  through 
a  semester  or  half  year.  Three  laboratory  hours  are  the  equivalent 
of  one  credit  hour.  If  this  tuition  is  not  paid  within  one  week  after 
the  last  registration  day,  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged, 
and  if  not  paid  within  four  weeks  after  registration,  further  attend- 
ance upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

External  Courses 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged  for  admission  to  each 
External  Course. 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Teachers  enrolled  in  Special  Courses  for  Teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity, pay  the  regular  library  fee  of  $5.00  per  year.     Tuition  in  these 
courses  is  free  (a)  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  residents 
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of  the  city;  (b)  to  all  teachers  who,  although  non-residents,  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other  teachers 
are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  course,  per  year,  payable 
in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  iif  a  teacher's  course  is  $5.00  per  year. 

Laboratory  Fees 

All  laboratory  fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance. 

A  student  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  laboratory  course 
until  he  presents  to  the  instructor  in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Biology,  $10.00  per  semester. 

Cement,  $5.00  per  semester. 

Chemistry,  $15.00  per  semester;  breakage  deposit,  $10,00. 

Drawing,  $1.00  per  semester. 

Geology,  $5.00  per  semester ;  $2.50  per  semester  for  a  course  hav- 
ing but  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Metallurgy,  $7.50  per  semester. 

Physics,  $10.00  per  semester ;  $5.00  per  semester  for  a  course  hav- 
ing but  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Psychology,  $5.00  per  semester. 

Engineering  Laboratory. — Regular  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  pay  $5.00  per  period  per  week  per  semester  in  advance. 
Co-operative  students  pay  $2.50  per  period  per  alternate  week  per 
semester  in  advance. 

*  College  of  Medicine  Laboratories. — A  student  in  the  College 
of  Medicine  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  each  laboratory  course. 

Graduation  Fees 

All  graduation  fees  must  be  paid  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
day  appointed  for  conferring  the  degree. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  every  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
education,  and  for  an  engineering  degree.  A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00 
is  charged  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  a  fee 
of  $20.00  is  charged  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

Breakage  Deposits 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  breakage  deposit  of  $10.00  will 
be  required  of  each  student  who  takes  chemistry.     Five  dollars  of 


*  By  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  tuition  and  laboratory 
fees  will  be  consolidated  by  charging  the  sum  of  $150.00  a  year  for  all 
students  entering  September,   1913.  and  thereafter. 
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this  amount  must  be  kept  permanently  upon  deposit  until  all  accounts 
with  the  Department  of  Chemistry  have  been  settled.  For  the  re- 
maining $5.00  a  coupon  ticket  will  be  issued,  with  which  supplies  and 
apparatus  may  be  obtained  at  the  store-room.  Should  this  coupon- 
ticket  become  exhausted,  the  student  must  purchase  a  new  ticket 
($5.00)  before  supplies  will  be  issued  to  him  at  the  store-room. 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  will  be  required  of  all  engineering  students 
except  those  taking  chemistry. 

A  deposit  of  $10.00  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  the  opening  of  each  session  as  a  guarantee 
against  breakage  of  apparatus,  instruments,  furniture,  etc..  to  be 
renewed  by  each  student  whenever  the  breakage  or  damage  amounts 
to  $10.00.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after 
deductions  for  such  damage  have  been  made. 

Course  for  Teachers  of  Art 

The  fees  in  the  Special  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art  are  as  fol- 
lows :  matriculation  fee,  $5.00 ;  tuition  fee  for  non-residents,  $18.00 
(for  one  year's  instruction  in  psychology  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tion) ;  laboratory  fee,  $25.00  per  year;  tuition  fee,  payable  at  the  Art 
Academy,  $25.00  per  year. 

Miscellaneous  Fees 

Gymnasium  Fee. — A  gymnasium  fee  of  $5.00  per  annum  ($2.50 
per  semester)  will  be  charged  all  men  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
taking  six  or  more  hours  of  work  per  week.  The  same  fee  will  be 
charged  all  men  in  the  Graduate  School  who  elect  twelve  hours  of 
work  per  week. 

A  fee  of  $5.00  per  annum  ($2.50  per  semester)  will  be  charged 
all  other  men  in  the  University  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  gymnasium. 

Library  Fee. — All  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  in  the 
Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  except  fifth  and  sixth  year 
co-operative  students,  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  the  College  of 
Commerce,  and  in  the  Evening  Academic  Courses,  must  pay  a 
library  fee  of  $5.00  per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Late  Registration. — Students  who  apply  for  registration  or  sub- 
mit schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $1.00. 

Matriculation  and  Library  Fee. — All  students  entering  the  Med- 
ical College  must  pay  a  University  Matriculation  and  Library  fee  of 
$5.00  per  year.  This  fee  entitles  the  student  to  matriculation  in  any 
College  of  the  University,  and  also  to  the  use  of  all  of  the  libraries 
of  the  University. 
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Microscope  Fee. — Each  student  in  the  College  of  Medicine  must 
own  a  microscope  approved  by  the  professor  of  the  department,  or 
rent  one  from  the  College,  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  session. 

Special  Examinations. — A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  each 
supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  and  this 
fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed  without  a 
supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  en- 
trance examinations  on  days  other  than  those  specified  in  the 
calendar.  Every  candidate  who  applies  for  the  removal  of  a  condition 
must  present  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  condition 
occurred  a  receipt  showing  that  the  candidate  has  paid  the  fee  of 
$1,00,  before  the  said  head  of  department  may  report  the  removal  of 
a  condition  to  the  Registrar. 

Summer  Course. — A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
instruments  in  the  summer  courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

EXPENSES 

Graduate  School 
lyiberal  Arts,         ,^      .  .  ,.  . 

or  College  liiigineenug  Medicme 

for  Teachers 

Tuition  Fees    $75  00  $75  00            $125  00 

Library  Fees    5  00  5  00  

Library     and     Matriculation 

Fee,  payable  each  year $5  00 

Gymnasium  Fee 5  00  5  00               5  00 

Laboratory  Fees   *  $35  to  $45  

Books    $20  to  $25  $25  to  $30  $45to$G0 

Board  and  Room,  per  week..       $5  to  $8  $5  to  $8           $5  to  $8 

Total  Expense  per  year $325  to  $450  $350  to  $450  $375  to  $500 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  informa- 
tion regarding  suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University. 

*  Laboratory  fees  vary  according  to  the  courses  taken. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 

and  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D..  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Commerce. 
Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,  ...  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 
Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Dean  of  the 

Graduate  School. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  History. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Physics. 

BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Psychology. 

William  Paxton  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 

and  Principles  of  Education. 
John  William  Hall.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 
Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Nevin  Melancthon  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Geography. 
Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Ropes 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D,,  .  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Martin    Henry    Fischer,    M.    D.,    Joseph    Eichberg    Professor   of 

Physiology. 
Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  Skinner  West,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Selden  Gale  Lowrie,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

, Professor  of  Zoology. 

George  Morey  Miller,  A.  M.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
William  Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Bacteriology. 
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Samuel  James  McIntosii  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Claude  M.  Lotspeich,  Ph.  D.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Henry  Max  Goettsch,  Ph.   D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry. 
Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages. 
Robert  Chambers,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology'  and 

Comparative  Anatomy. 
Bertha  K.  Young,  A.  M.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Clyde  William  Park,  A.  M.,  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
William  Hammond  Parker,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Science. 
James  Aston,  Ch.  E.,  .  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Charles  Napoleon  Moore.  Ph.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 
/osEPH  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,  ....  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,    .    Instructor  in  English  History. 

Leroy  James  Cook,  A.  M., Instructor  in  French. 

Henry  G.  Hartmann,  Ph.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
Clarence  A.  Nash.  A.  M.,     .     .     Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 


INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS 

ADMISSION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  entitles  its  holder  to  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 
The  University  also  ofifers  its  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  high  standing 
who  shall  complete  their  work  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  after  the  third  week  of  the  semester. 

INSTRUCTION 
The  work  of  each  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the 
work  is  taken. 
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The  unit  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School  is  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  semester. 

The  nature  of  the  graduate  student's  work  v/ill  vary  with  the 
subjects  pursued,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  student's  work  shall  re- 
quire a  regular  attendance  at  class  meetings  or  in  the  laboratory,  and 
shall  not  be  in  any  respect  of  that  character  of  work  known  as  "in 
absentia."  No  credit  will  be  given  toward  a  graduate  degree  for  work 
done  prior  to  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its 
equivalent.  No  course  in  which  a  student  obtains  a  grade  below  "'B" 
will  count  for  credit  in  the  Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

In  order  to  receive  the  Master's  degree  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  satisfactorily  such  courses  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  his 
Advisory  Committee,  representing  not  less  than  twenty-four  units 
of  graduate  instruction,  at  least  twelve  units  of  which  shall  be  elected 
in  one  department.  In  case  the  candidate  has  previously  elected  the 
work  in  the  department  as  a  major  for  the  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate degree,  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned,  elect  sufficient  work  in  some  allied  department 
to  complete  the  required  twelve  units.  The  requirement  of  a  thesis 
is  optional  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  sub- 
ject is  taken.  AVherever  a  thesis  for  the  Master's  degree  is  required, 
it  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar,  not  less  than  six  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  final  semester  of  graduate  study.  The  work  for  the 
Master's  degree  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  student  for  at  least 
one  full  year  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School.  Students  taking 
work  in  courses  open  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  shall  be 
required  to  complete  an  additional  amount  of  work  estimated  to  be 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  regular  undergraduate  requirements.  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  their  major  subjects  before  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

For  the  Doctor's  degree,  three  j^ears  of  graduate  study  will  ordi- 
narily be  required.  In  exceptional  cases  a  student  may  be  admitted 
to  examinations  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Where  his  college  training 
has  been  defective  or  he  cannot  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 
the  period  of  study  will  be  longer  than  three  years.  At  least  the  last 
year  of  study  must  be  spent  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. Students  may  be  permitted  to  count  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
work  done  for  the  Master's  degree,  provided  that  such  work  is  of  a 
satisfactory  character. 
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A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  designate  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  three  subjects  which  he 
desires  to  pursue.  These  shall  be  known  as  a  major  and  two  minor 
subjects,  not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be  selected  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  the  candidate  shall  satisfy  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  that  his  selection  has  received  the  approval  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  the  courses  have  been  selected.  These 
heads  of  departments,  together  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  shall  constitute  an  Advisory  Committee,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  candidate  shall  pursue  his  graduate  course. 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  expected  to  be  able  to  read 
French  and  German.  In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  the  candidate  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  such 
courses  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  his  Advisory  Committee,  represent- 
ing not  less  than  forty-eight  units  of  instruction  embodied  in  a 
major  and  two  minor  subjects,  thirty  units  of  which  must  be  given 
to  the  major  subject,  and  to  pass  such  written  examinations  on  his 
major  and  minor  subjects  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  indicate. 
The  statement  of  the  number  of  units  required  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  is  to  be  taken  as  a  minimum  requirement.  The  degree  is 
given,  not  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  units 
of  study,  but  on  the  basis  of  long  study  and  scientific  accomplishment. 

The  candidate  shall  furthermore  be  required  to  present,  in  such 
form  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  determine,  a  thesis  which  will 
give  evidence  of  high  attainment  and  power  of  independent  research, 
and  he  shall  pass  satisfactorily  an  oral  examination  before  the  faculty. 

All  theses  offered  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  filed  with  the 
Registrar  not  later  than  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  final  semes- 
ter of  graduate  study.  Moreover,  each  student  upon  whom  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred,  is  required  to  deposit  in  the 
University  Library  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  his  thesis.  The 
candidate  may  receive  his  diploma  before  the  thesis  is  printed,  pro- 
vided a  type-written  copy  is  deposited  with  the  Librarian  and  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  This  sum 
will  be  returned  upon  presentation  to  the  Library  of  the  required 
number  of  printed  copies  of  the  thesis. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
Work  done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  graduate  degree.  All  claims  for 
such  credit,  together  with  all  claims  for  advanced  standing,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  within  three  weeks 
after  the  student  enters  upon  his  work  at  the  University  or  resumes 
his  work  after  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
work  at  another  university. 
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At  least  twelve  credits  of  the  twenty-four  required  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  must  be  obtained  through  work  done  in  residence  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

IN  LANE  SEMINARY  AND  IN  THE  HEBREW 

UNION  COLLEGE 

Courses  in  Hebrew  taken  in  Lane  Seminary  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  by  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  universities 
may  count  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hours  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


There  are  at  present  three  fellowships,  a  traveling  scholarship 
and  ten  University  scholarships  open  to  students  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  fellowships  and  traveling  scholarship  carry  a  stipend 
of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  (For  particulars  see 
page  43).  The  emolument  of  the  University  scholarships  is  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  detailed  description  of  the  courses  given  in  the  Graduate 
School,  see  the  Announcements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  College  for  Teachers. 


ANATOMY 

7.  Those  interested  in  post-graduate  work  in  anatomy,  histology, 
or  gross  human  anatomy,  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Professor  Knower,  Assistant  Professor  Malone. 


ASTRONOMY 

For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  94. 


BIOLOGY 

To  pursue  advanced  courses  in  biology  the  student  should  have 
some  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  should  be  able  to  read 
French  and  German.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  students  pursu- 
ing courses  of  research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  zoology 
students  must  have  completed  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  15,  17b,  18b, 
19a,  20a,  or  their  equivalents,  while  in  botany  the  required  pre- 
liminary courses  are  5a,  6a,  7b,  8b,  35,  24a,  25a,  26b,  27b,  or  their 
equivalents.  (See  Biology,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.)  Courses  for 
"Undergraduates  and  Graduates"  may  be  counted  as  graduate  sub- 
jects toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  students  who  have 
elected  majors  in  other  departments.  When  botany  or  zoology  is 
chosen  as  a  minor  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoph}^  the  work 
required  approximates  that  of  the  full  course  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  zoology  or  botany.  The  requirements  for  a  higher  degree, 
when  biology  is  chosen  as  a  major  subject,  are  adequately  stated 
under  the  general  requirements  for  degrees  (page  58). 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Zoology. 

Assistant   Professor  Wieman. 

31.  Research.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict  and  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 
F'oR  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  98. 
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CHEMISTRY 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 
The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A.  Chemistry  as  the  Major  Subject. — All  candidates  who 
make  chemistry  their  major  subject  must  offer  the  following  courses  or 
their  equivalents  (see  Chemistry,  Liberal  Arts)  :  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  5a, 
6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  12a,  13a.  In  addition  to  these  requirem.ents,  students 
who  specialize  in  a  certain  branch  of  chemistry  must  complete  the 
advanced  courses  required  in  connection  with  the  choice  made.  The 
completion  of  these  courses,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
m_ents  made  of  the  candidate  for  a  higher  degree;  he  must  show  a 
maturity  acquired  by  personal  intimacy  with  the  literature  and  method 
of  chemistry. 

B.  Chemistry  as  the  Minor  Subject. — It  is  not  possible  to 
state  precisely  those  courses  v/hich  may  be  required  in  each  particular 
case.  The  choice  will  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
the  departments  in  which  the  major  work  falls.  The  usual  require- 
ments will  be  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  5a,  6,  7b.  If  the  candidate  has 
chosen  one  of  the  physical  sciences  as  his  major  subject,  Courses  12a 
and  13a  (one  semester)  will  be  required;  if  one  of  the  biological 
sciences  has  been  made  the  major  subject,  Courses  8a  and  9a  will  be 
taken. 

The  Master's  Degree 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  requires  that  at  least  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-four  credit  hours  shall  be  taken  in  chemistry.  The  student 
must  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  some  experimental 
work,  or  a  written  account  in  some  detail  of  a  subject  suggested 
by  the  instructor  under  whose  direction  the  student  has  been  placed. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.    Research. 

Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry, 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch, 
Assistant  Professor  Aston,  Mr.  Nash. 
35b.     Some  Special  Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry. Professor  Jones. 

40.  journal  Club  Meetings.  Papers  by  instructors  and  advanced 
students. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  103. 
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ECONOMICS 

(The  Sinton  Professorship) 
For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  107. 


EDUCATION 


Education  3.     Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Education.- 
9:30-11:30.  Professor  West. 


Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  who  contemplate  appointment  to 
high  school  positions.  For  the  conditions  under  which  graduate 
students  may  enter  the  course  see  Program  II,  page  147. 

Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  special 
problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.    W.,  4  :00-6  :00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  12.     Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  problems 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.    T.,  4 :00-6 :00. 
>  Professor  Hall  and  Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

Education  9.  Statistical  Study  of  Educational  Questions. — M., 
4  :00-6 :00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  1,  2  and  6. — These  courses  (for  description  of  which 
see  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers),  when  pursued  by 
graduate  students,  may  be  counted  for  credit  towards  a  graduate 
degree,  provided  such  students  do  satisfactory  pieces  of  independent 
work  and  embody  the  results  of  same  in  acceptable  written  theses. 
The  number  of  credits  allowed,  respectively,  for  these  courses,  will 
be  six,  six,  and  two. 


ENGLISH 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

(The   Nathaniel   Ropes   Foundation    for  the   Comparative    Study   of 

Literature) 

For  Graduates  Only 

20.     Seminary.— Studies  in  Literary  Theory.    T.,  3:30-5:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  111. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  114. 


GERMAN 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

12a.  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend. — First  semester,  T.,  4  :00-6  :00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  12a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

lib.  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the   Eighteenth   Century. — Second  semester,  T.,   4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Poll. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5  or  6. 

7.  Middle  High  German.— M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

8.  Old  High  German.— M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

13.    Gothic— W.,  4 :00-6  :00.    Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
26.    Old   Norse.— W.,  4:00-6:00. 
Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

9.  German  Seminary. — Second  semester,  T.,  4  :00-6  :00. 
Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Poll. 
For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  116. 


I 


GREEK 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

5.  Rapid  Reading.— W.,  3 :00-4  :00.  Professor  Harry. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek.— F.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Harry, 

7.  Greek  Seminary.— Aristophanes  (1912-13)  ;  Hom.er  (1913-14). 
M.,  3  :00-5  :00.  Professor  Harry. 

Open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  completed  the  under- 
graduate courses  in  Greek. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  119. 


HISTORY 

For  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  120. 
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LATIN 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

(Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged) 

9.  Latin  and  Romance   Palaeography, — Professor   Burnam. 
Prerequisite:  Four  years  of  undergraduate  work  and  ability  to 

read  French  and  German. 

10.  Latin  Seminary. — Caesar.  Professor  Burnam. 

12.  Graduate  Study. — Credit  according  to  the  work  elected  and 
completed  under  the  direction  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Professor  Burnam. 


MATHEMATICS 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

33.    Advanced  Algebra.— Lectures.     M.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hancock. 
'     30.    Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  L— T.,  4:00:6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 
Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Hancock. 

31.  Theory    of    Numbers,    Part    H.— T.,    4:00-6:00;    S.,    10:30- 
12.30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

32.  Theory  of   Numbers,   Part    HI.— T.,  4:00-6:00;    S.,   10:30- 
12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

24.  Elliptic  Functions.     Part  L — Analysis. 

Omitted  in  1912^-13.  Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions.     Part  II.— W.,  4:00-6:00; 
S.,  11 :30-12  :30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

20.    Theory  of  Maxima  and  Minima  Involving  Several  Vari- 
ables.—W.,  4 :00-6  :00 ;  S.,  11 :30-12 :30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

18a.    Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces. — First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S., 
8:30-9:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

28.    Theory  of  Functions.— Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Complex  Variable.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  124. 
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MATHEMATICS  (APPLIED) 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

26.     The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics.— M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Slocum. 

lib.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Second  semes- 
ter, Th.,  4  :00-6  :00  ;  S.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

10a.  Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares. — First 
semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — First  semester,  M.,  4  :00-5  :00 ;  Th., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

16b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — Second  semester, 
M.,  4 :00-5  :00 ;  Th.,  4  :00-6  :00.  Professor  Slocum. 

For  Graduates  Only 

30.  Seminary, — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in  some 
special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid  or  gaseous  bodies. 

Professor  Slocum. 
For  Other  Courses  in  Mathematics  See  Page  125. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

8.     Research. — Open  to  any  qualified  person  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Professor  Woolley,  Associate  Professor  Wherry. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

16a.  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant. — Largely  a  study  of 
the  historical  relations  between  the  English  empirical  movement 
and  the  philosophy  of  Kant.    First  semester ,  T.,  12  :30-2  :30. 

Dr.  Hartmann. 

16b.  The  Philosophy  of  Bergson. — An  exposition  and  criticism 
of  the  chief  works  of  Henri  Bergson.  Second  semester,  T., 
12  :30-2  :30.  Dr.  Hartmann. 

14.     Types  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics. — Th.,  12:45-2:45. 

Professor  Tawney. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  127. 
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PHYSICS 

For  Graduates  Only 

7.     Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics.  Professor  More. 

25a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — See  under  Applied  Mathematics  16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 
9.    Research. — Those  electing  this  course  are   supplied  with  all 
the  apparatus  needed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mechanician. 
Professor  More  and  Associate  Professor  Allen. 
For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  131. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

(The  Joseph  Eichberg  Professorship) 

7.     Research. — Open   to   any   qualified   person   after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department.  Professor  Fischer. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

For    Courses    in    Political    and    Social    Science    Open    to 
Graduates  See  Pages  133,  134, 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

3.  Research. — Special  investigation  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory. Professor  Breese. 

4.  Seminar. — A  critical  study  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
psychology.     Th.,  3:00-5:00.  Professor  Breese. 

6a.    Educational    Psychology. — First    Semester.    Hours    to    be 
arranged.  Professor  Breese. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 
For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates  See  Page  136. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

14.     Early   Spanish. — Phonology   and   inflections. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

Prerequisite:  Course  8  or  22. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

19b.     Provengal  Language  and  Literature. — M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Ogden. 

17.     Seminary. — French   Prose  in  the   Nineteenth   Century.    S., 
8:30-10:30.  '  Professor  Ogden. 

For  Other  Courses  Open  to  Graduates   See  Pages  138,  139, 
and  140. 
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LIBERAL  ARTS 


FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 

and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Commerce  and  Supervisor  of  the  Evening  Academic  Courses. 

Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,    .    .    .    Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Greek. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  History. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of 

the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Psychology. 

Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Nevin  Melancthon  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Geography. 
Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,     .    .    .    .     Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Ropes 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  S.  West,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 
Selden  Gale  Lowrie,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

, Professor  of  Zoology. 

George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Claude  M.  Lotspeich,  Ph.  D.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Dean  of  Women. 
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Henry  Max  Goettsch,   Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry. 
Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 

Speaking  and  English. 
Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S..  M.  Di.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages. 
Robert  Chambers,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and 

Comparative  Anatomy. 
Bertha  K.  Young,  A.  M.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Clyde  William  Park,  A.  M.,  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
William    Hammond     Parker,     Ph.    D.,    Assistant     Professor    of 

Economics  and  Social  Science. 
James  Aston,  Ch.  E.,     .     .     .     .     Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Charles  Napoleon  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Alfred  Brodbeck, Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Florence  Cameron  Lawler,  B.  S.,     .    .    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Arthur  James  Kinsella,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Greek. 

Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,  ....  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,  .  Instructor  in  English  History. 
Bishop  Platt  Evens,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Laboratory  Arts. 

Cora  May  Box,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Marguerite  Gray,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Botany. 

Leroy  James  Cook,  A.  M., Instructor  in  French. 

Eleanor  Katherine  Nippert,  A.  B Instructor  in  German. 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Henry  G.  Hartmann,  Ph.  D.,  ....  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
Thomas  Lansing  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Clarence  A.  Nash,  A.  M.,  .  .  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
Edwin  W.  Esslinger,  A.  M.,     .     Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Other  Appointments  for  1912 — 13 

Charles  Hecker,  Ch.  E.,  A.  M.,    .    .    .    .    Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Schachne  Isaacs,  A.  M. Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Raphael    Isaacs,    A.    M.,    Assistant    in    Zoology,    Histology,    and 

Embryology. 
Reginald  C.  McGrane,  Assistant  in  History  and  D.  A.  R.  Fellow  in 

American  History. 
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Walter  H.  Bucher,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  in  Geology  and  Geography. 
Sebastian  J.  Mauchly,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    .    Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

, Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

Emma  Andriessen,  A.  M.,     ,    .    .    Graduate  Assistant  in  German. 
Leonard  Martin  Merrill,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Howard  L.  Bevis,  A.  B.,  LL.  B Reader  in  English. 

Dulce  Brutton,  a.  B Reader  in  English. 

John  D.  Ellis,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., Reader  in  English. 

Ralph  Kreimer,  A.  B., Reader  in  English. 

Elise  Loebman.  a.  M.. Reader  in  English. 

Agnes  Van  Slyck,  A.  B.. Reader  in  English. 

Mary  Whitfield,  A.  B., Reader  in  English. 

Robert  T.  Hance, Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

Leonora  Neuffer, Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Oscar  Franklin  See, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Walter  Alan  McIntire, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Lowell  Hobart  Ludwig, Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Mary  Louise  Nute, Student  Assistant  in  Biolog}^ 


REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    McMICKEN 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.  They  must  give  evidence  of  having  completed 
satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented  by  sixteen 
units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five  recitation  periods 
each  week.  Of  these  sixteen  units  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  present  the  following: 

English — Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition." 

Mathematics — One  unit  in  Algebra  and  one  unit  in  Plane  Geometry. 

History — One  unit. 

Language — Three  units,  from  the  five  languages:  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Spanish;  two  units  must  be  in  the  same  language. 
Candidates  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  University 
must  present  four  units  in  Latin. 

In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements  the  candidate  must  offer 
a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below,  sufficient, 
with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of  sixteen.  The 
number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  subject  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Number  of  Units  Accepted   for   Admissi o n 

English    3  required   or..  4 

Latin    11  f  ..or2or3or4 

Greek     1     |          Three  units  l  qj.           9  or  ^ 

■RrpnoTi                                                    1      I      required,  two  of  • -^^    •....- ui    a 

Jl^^"^^   J    f    which  must  be  in  \  ..or2or3or4 

German    1    |       one  language  \  ..or  2  or  3  or  4 

Spanish    1  J  I     ..or 2 

General    or    Medieval    and        \  /    \ 

Modern  History 1   )  (     .  .or. .'  .* 1 

Ancient    i^             One  unit  )  .*....*!'.'.'.'.*.'.  1 

English    y2    (  required  \      .  .  or 1 


American    14  \  /     ..or 1 

American  and  Civics 1/  \    1 

Algebra    1    required    or...l^or2 

Geometry,   Plane 1   required  or 1 

Geometry,    Solid Yz    or ]^ 

Trigonometry   i/^    or 1 

Civics    ^    lA 

Physics    1    1 

Chemistry 1    1 

♦Zoology    1    ] 

*Botany  1    i 

Physical  Geography Yz    o-r 1 

Astronomy    i/^    ^ 

Drawing    1    2 

Manual   Training 1     2 

Domestic   Science 1    4 

ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of  the 
sixteen  required  for  admission  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  All  such  entrance  conditions  must  be 
removed  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  register  at  the  beginning 
of  his  second  year  of  residence  at  the  University. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  on  September  16,  17,  18, 

19,  20,  21,  1912.     In  1913  they  will  be  held  on  January  27,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  and  February  1,  and  on  June  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  these  examinations  must  obtain 
permission  beforehand  from  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation.  All 
applications  for  permission  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  should 
be  made  at  least  two  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  examination 
period.  Some  of  the  examinations  may  be  taken  in  the  spring  and 
the  remainder  in  the  fall  if  so  desired.  Students  who  apply  for 
entrance  examinations  at  times  other  than  the  days  specified  will  be 
charged  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 


•  One-half  unit  will  be  allowed  in   Zoology  and  one-half  unit  in    Botany 
when  these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one  unit  in  the  same  year. 
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A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  University,  coming  from  one 
of  the  accredited  schools,  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  such  school,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  entrance  examinations  within  one  year  after 
leaving  such  preparatory  school,  unless  recommended  for  examination 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  from  which  he  comes. 

Students  intending  to  take  these  entrance  examinations  should 
consult  the  statement  of  the  entrance  requirements,  as  printed  on  a 
preceding  page,  and  arrange  to  take  their  examinations 

(a)  in  the  fixed  requirements,  and 

(b)  in  enough  additional  subjects  to  make  a  total  of  sixteen 
units. 

The  work  covered  by  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the  various 
subjects  may  be  found  on  the  following  pag^s.  Specimen  entrance 
examination  questions  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  on  application 
to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

September  16,  1912 ;  January  27,  and  June  2,  1913  : 

8 :3(>-ll  :00. . .  .English 3  units 

11 :00-12  :00. . .  .English 1  unit  additional 

1:00-  3:00.... Physics 1  unit 

3:00-  4:00.  ...Solid  Geometry ^  unit 

4 :00-  5 :00 Physical  Geography ^  or  1  unit 

September  17,  1912 ;  January  28,  and  June  3,  1913 : 

8:30-10:30. . .  .Latin 1  or  2  units 

10:30-12:00.... Latin 1  or  2  units  additional 

1 :00-  3 :00. . .  .Chemistry 1  unit 

8 :00-  4 :00 Astronomy ^   unit 

4:00- 5:00.... Civics ^   unit 

September  18,  1912 ;  January  29,  and  June  4,  1913 : 

8:30-10:30 French 1  or  2  units 

10 :30-12 :00. . .  .French 1  or  2  units  additional 

1 :00-  2 :30. . . . Plane   Geometry 1   unit 

2:30-  4:00. . .  .Algebra 1   unit 

4 :0O-  5 :00 Advanced  Algebra J4  or  1  unit  additional 

September  19,  1912 ;  January  30,  and  June  5,  1913 : 

8 :30-  9 :30 Ancient  History ^  or  1  unit 

0:30-10  :30 American  History 5^  or  1  unit 

lA.qA_19.nn         J  General  or  Medieval  and  I  ,        -. 

10.30-12.00....  I         Modern  History i ^  ""'* 

1 :00-  2 :00 English  History 54  or  1  unit 

2 :00-  3  M American  History  and  Civics 1  unit 

3 :00-  5:00. . .  .Spanish 2  units 
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September  20,  1912 ;  January  31,  and  June  6,  1913 : 

8 :30-10  :30 . . . .  German \  or  2  units 

10  :30-12  :00. . .  .German 1  or  2  units  additional 

1:00-  3:00.... Zoology ^  or  1  unit 

3:00-  5:00.... Botany ^  or  1  unit 

September  21,  1912;  February  1,  and  June  7,  1913: 

8 :30-l  0 :30 . . . .  Greek 1  or  2  unite 

10:30-11 :30. . .  .Greek 1  unit  additional 

11 :30-12  :0O. . . .  Drawing 1  ^^nit 

1 :00-  2  :00 Trigonometry ^  or  1  unit 

2 :00-  4 :0O. . .  .Geology ^   unit 

4  :00^  5  :00 Manual  Training 4  units 

4 :00-  5  :00. . .  .Domestic    Science 4  units 

DEFINITION  OF  UNITS 

Detailed  statements  showing  the  exact  amount  of  work  required 
for  each  unit  or  group  of  units  in  the  various  subjects  are  here 
presented :  ' 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

I.  Three  Units. — The  preparation  should  include  the  following 
subjects : 

Composition. — There  should  be  practice  in  writing  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals  throughout  all  the  years  of  the  preparatory  course. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  structure  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs,  and  the  method  of  planning  or  outlining  an 
essay. 

Grammar. — It  is  expected  that  the  applicant  will  be  familiar  with 
the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
construction  of  sentences  that  occur  in  the  classics  he  has  read. 

English  Classics. — The  following  books  are  recommended  for 
reading  and  study: 

For  Reading  in  1912 

Group  I  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth 
Night. 

Group  11  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's  Essays,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  (selections)  ;  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village;  Palgraye's  Golden  Treasury  (first  series),  Books 
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II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
Held;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Cranford;  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mar- 
ner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincy's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail 
Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays 
(selected)  ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Maze p pa  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with 
especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts 
from'  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  and  Pheidippides. 

For  Intensive  Study  in  1912 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and 
//  Penseroso ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

For  Reading  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915 

L  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with 
the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII ; 
the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV, 
XVII,  XXI;  Virgil's  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid 
should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary 
excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted. 
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II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  lulius 
Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Dickens'  David  Copperiield  or  Tale  of 
Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (con- 
densed) ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humourists ;  Selections 
from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in 
Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and 
the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate; 
Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxlej^'s 
Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with 
a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns;  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold, 
Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chilton;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  cf  Arthur;  Brown- 
ing's Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel, 
Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa— Down  in  the  City. 

For  Intensive  Study  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and 
Comus;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns. 

All  the  books  should  be  read  with  care  and  appreciation,  but 
particular  attention  should  be  given,  with  regard  to  form,  structure, 
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and  style,  to  those  intended  for  intensive  study.  In  addition,  the 
student  should  have  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  the  history  of  their  times. 

II.  Four  Units. — For  four  units  in  English  composition  and 
literature  the  preparation  should  extend  throughout  the  four  years 
of  the  high  school  course.  Besides  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  the 
applicant  should  have  studied  the  outlines  of  English  literary  history. 
His  study  should  be  based  upon  one  of  the  recent  manuals  of  English 
literature,  the  study  of  the  text  being  accompanied  by  as  much  reading 
as  possible  of  representative  authors. 

LATIN  . 

I.  First  Unit. — The  student  should  have  digested  some  Begin- 
ner's Book  like  that  of  Coy,  or  Collar  and  Daniel. 

II.  Second  Unit. — Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  or  an  equiv- 
alent amount  selected  from  the  remaining  portions  of  that  work.  It 
is  expected  that  in  the  first  year's  preparation  the  student  has  mastered 
the  declensions,  comparisons,  and  verbal  inflections,  knows  the  leading 
rules  of  syntax,  and  possesses  some  vocabulary.  Along  with  Caesar 
there  should  be  some  exercise  in  Latin  Composition,  a  wider  and 
deeper  acquaintance  with  grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  and 
a  good  vocabulary.  Sallust's  Catiline  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
Jugurtha  may  be  substituted  for  two  books  of  Caesar.  It  is  furthei- 
more  suggested  that  the  teacher,  if  possible,  vary  the  Caesar  lessons 
by  selections  from  Books  V-VII.  The  Department  of  Latin  is  also 
willing  to  accept  Miller  and  Beeson's  second  year  Latin  Book  as  a 
substitute  for  Caesar. 

III.  Third  Unit. — Cicero,  In  Catilinam,  I-IV,  and  Pro  Archia, 
with  more  practice  in  composition.  It  is  also  preferred  that  the 
student  should  study  an  additional  oration  or  short  treatise,  e.  g., 
de  Amicitia,  or  selections  from  the  Letters.  He  should  also  begin 
the  practice  of  writing  continuous  prose. 

IV.  Fourth  Unit. — Vergil's  Aeneid,  I-VI,  with  scanning  and 
prosody.  An  equivalent  amount  of  verse  from  Aeneid,  VII-XII,  or 
Ovid  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  Aeneid,  III  and  V.  If  circumstances 
permit,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  let  Ovid  precede  Vergil.  It  is 
preferable  that  the  composition  done  during  this  year  be  based  on 
Cicero. 

GREEK 

I.  First  Unit. — White's  Beginner's  Book  or  an  equivalent. 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 

II.  Second  Unit. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II. 
Grammar  and  composition  work. 
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III.  Third  Unit.— In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  para- 
graphs I  and  II,  the  following: 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  III  and  IV. 

Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-III. 

Composition. 

Grammar:  Babbitt,  Goodell,  Goodwin,  or  Hadley- Allen 

FRENCH 

I.  One  Unit. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple  French  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  French  of  easy  sentences  to  test  the 
candidate's   familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

(c)  One  full  year  of  five  periods  a  week  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  one  unit.  The  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
in  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  the  amount  of  grammar  which  should  be  covered  during  that 
period. 

II.  Two  Units. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  prose.  The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(b)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  regular  verbs; 
the  auxiliaries  etre,  avoir;  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs. 

(c)  The  translation  into  French  of  sentences  to  test  the  candi- 
date's familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

Two  full  years  of  five  periods  a  week  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  in  two  units.  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar, 
complete,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  amount  of  grammar 
which  should  be  covered  during  that  period.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at  least 
three  different  authors.  Suitable  texts  for  these  two  units  are:  Le 
Si^ge  de  Berlin  and  La  Dernier e  Classe,  Daudet ;  La  Mere  Sauvage, 
Maupassant ;  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Bruno ;  Le  Petit  Chose,  Daudet ; 
Sans  Famille,  Malot;  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre,  Mairet;  La  Poudre 
aux  Yeux,  Labiche  et  Martin;  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Labiche 
et  Martin ;  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis,  Legouve  et  Labiche. 

III.  Three  Units.— A  continuation  for  one  year  of  work  just 
outlined.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose  or  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  easy  English  prose, 
to  answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  ordinary  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  for  three  units  will 
have  worked  through  a  grammar   and   will   have   read   five   or  six 
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hundred  pages  of  French  during  three  years  of  five  periods  a  week. 
Suitable  texts  for  these  three  units  are :  The  plays  of  Labiche,  Scribe, 
etc. ;  Gil  Bias,  Lesage ;  Le  Tour  de  la  France.  Bruno ;  La  Belle  Niver- 
naise^  Daudet;  Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  Le  Medicin  Malgre  Lui, 
Moliere;  Voltaire's  historical  writings;  Le  Cid,  Corneille;  Coppee's 
poems,  etc. 

IV.    Four  Units.— 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(b)  A  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  irregular  verbs 
and  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  tenses, 
modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

(c)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  Eng- 
lish prose. 

(d)  The  writing  of  a  theme  in  French  on  a  given  topic. 

Four  full  years  in  a  good  preparatory  school  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  four  units.  Not  less  than  six  hundred 
pages  should  be  read  from  the  works  of  at  least  five  different  authors. 
Suitable  texts  besides  those  given  above  are  Colomha,  Merimee ;  La 
Mare  au  Viable,  Sand ;  Pecheur  d'  Islande,  Loti ;  La  Canne  de  J  one, 
Vigny;  Horace,  Corneille;  U  Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
Moliere;  Athalie,  Racine;  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Sandeau; 
Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,  Thierry;  L'  Expedition  de  Bonaparte 
en  Egypte,  Thiers. 

The  student  should  have  constant  practice  in  giving  paraphrases 
and  abstracts.  He  should  be  trained  to  write  French  from  dictation 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  understand  lectures  delivered  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

GERMAN 

I.    One  Unit. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  very  simple  German  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  sentences,  to  test  the 
candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Howell's  or  Harris's 
German  Render. 

n.    Two  Units. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  German  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  easy  connected  prose,  to 
test    the    candidate's    familiarity   with    elementary    grammar.     The 
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requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conjugation  of  the 
weak  and  strong  verbs;  the  declination  of  articles,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the  prepositions;  the 
simpler  uses  of  the  medal  auxiliaries;  the  elements  of  syntax,  espe- 
cially the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German,  such  as  is  found  in  Hewett's  or  Harris's 
German  Reader. 

In  general,  to  obtain  two  units  in  German,  two  years'  work  in  a 
good  preparatory  school  is  required. 

III.  Three  Units. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English    prose,    to    test    the    candidate's    familiarity    with    grammar. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut ;  Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturm; 
Moser's  Kopnickerstrasse. 

Generally  speaking,  three  years'  work  in  a  good  preparatory 
school  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  three 
units, 

IV.  Four  Units.— 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of 
English  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accidence,  the  principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and 
the  essentials  of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries 
and  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes. 

The  candidate  ought  to  have  read  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages 
of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  reading  be  selected  from  such  works  as  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Iphigenie;  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  Soil 
und  Hahen,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit;  Riehl'*  Cultur- 
geschichtliche  Novellen. 

In  general,  to  obtain  four  units  in  German,  four  years'  work  in  a 
Srood  preparatory  ."tchool  is,  required. 
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SPANISH 

I.  One  Unit. — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Spanish  prose. 

(b)  The  essentials  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugations  of 
the  regular  and  the  most  frequently  used  irregular  verbs.  The  trans- 
lation into  Spanish  of  short  sentences,  intended  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  essential  points  in  grammar.  Conversation  and 
dictation. 

In  general,  one  year's  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  one  unit.  The  candi- 
date will  be  expected  to  have  worked  through  a  short  Spanish  gram- 
mar, or  the  principal  parts  of  a  more  complete  one,  and  to  have  read 
at  least  one  hundred  pages  of  simple  Spanish.  Suitable  texts  for 
one  unit  are:  Spanish  Reader,  Bronsby;  Victoria  y  Otros  Cuentos, 
Asensi ;  Gil  Bias,  Padre  Isla ;  El  Pdjaro  Verde,  Valera ;  O  Locura  o 
Santiddd,  Echegaray;  Zaragueta,  Carrion  y  Vital  Aza;  El  Clavo, 
Alarcon,  etc. 

II.  Two  Units. — 

In  general,  two  years'  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, will  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  two  units.  In 
addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  Paragraph  I,  the  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  have  worked  through  an  elementary  composition  book 
and  to  have  read  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of  modern 
Spanish.  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are :  El  Capitdn  Veneno, 
Alarcon;  El  Si  de  las  Ninas,  Moratin;  Dona  Perfecta,  Galdos; 
Guzman  el  Bueno,  Gil  y  Zarate;  Cuentos  Alegres,  Taboada;  Legends, 
Tales,  and  Poems,  Becquer;  El  Haz  de  Lena,  Nunez  de  Arce;  Jose, 
Valdes,  etc. 

MATHEMATICS 

I.  Algebra.  One  Unit.  Definitions. — Integral  numbers.  Ra- 
tional numbers.  Irrational  numbers.  The  six  fundamental  operations 
of  algebra.  Algebraic  expressions.  Rational  Algebraic  expressions. 
Application  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  to  Rational  Algebraic 
expressions.  The  use  of  parentheses.  Especial  emphasis  given  to 
working  within  the  parentheses.  Factoring,  determination  of  highest 
common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring.  Fractions, 
simple  and  complex.  Simple  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Systems  of  equations. 
Problems  depending  on  linear  equations.  Involution  and  evolution 
of  monomials  and  polynomials.     Radicals,  including  rationalization. 
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Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative.  Imaginary  quanti- 
ties. Elementary  treatment  of  quadratic  equations.  The  solution  of 
simple  problems  in  quadratic  equations.* 

II.  Algebra.  One  and  one-half  units. — In  addition  to  Para- 
graph I,  the  following:  The  completion  of  quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal.  A  standard  form  for  the  solutions  of  these 
equations.  The  discriminant  condition  for  equal  roots,  real  and 
imaginary  roots.  Relations  among  the  roots  and  the  co-efficients  of 
the  equation.  The  nature  of  the  roots  when  the  different  co-efficients 
approach  zero.  Simultaneous  quadratic  equations.  Systems  of  equa- 
tions, simple  and  quadratic.  Property  of  quadratic  surds  and  solution 
of  equations  containing  radicals.  Problems  leading  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Ratio  and  proportion.  The  binomial  theorem  for  positive 
integral  exponents. 

III.  Algebra.  Two  units. — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in 
Paragraphs  I  and  II,  the  following:  Convergence  of  infinite  series. 
Binomial  theorem  with  fractional  negative  exponents.  Exponential 
and  logarithmic  series.  Formation  of  logarithms  to  base  e,  to  base  10. 
Properties  and  application  of  logarithms.  The  progressions.  Con- 
tinued fractions. 

IV.  Plane  Geometry.  One  unit.— The  work  required  in  Plane 
Geometry  is  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  first  five  books  in  Wells', 
Sanders',  or  Wentworth's  Geometry.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  demonstration  of  original  problems  and  the  solution  of  original 
exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application  to  the  mensuration 
of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

V.  Solid  Geometry.  One-half  unit. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
demonstration  of  original  problems  and  the  solution  of  original  exer- 
cises, including  loci  problems.  Application  to  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  solids. 

VI.  Plane  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit.— Definitions  and 
relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios,  not  as  lines. 
Circular  measurement  of  angles.     Proofs  of  principal   formulas,   in 


*  It  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the  course  to 
solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations. 
Familiarity  with  the  metric  system  is  pre-supposed.  Some  of  these  problems 
should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics  and  from  commercial  life. 
The  use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
must  be  guarded  against  the  tendency  to  become  mechanical  in  his  algebraic 
work.  Algebra  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  T-square.  Above  all,  the  student  should  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles,  operations  and  definitions. 
It  is  recommended  that  Wells's  Academic  Algebra,  Wentworth's  Algebra,  or 
an  equivalent  be  used. 
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particular  those  for  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  the 
difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the  half  angle,  the 
product  expression  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  sines  or  of 
two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions  by 
means  of  these  formulas. 

VII.  Trigonometry.  One  unit. — In  addition  to  Paragraph  VI, 
the  following :  Solutions  of  triangles,  right-angled  and  oblique,  requir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  logarithms.  Application  to  heights  and  distances. 
Demoivre's  Theorem.  Properties  of  spherical  triangles.  Formulas 
connecting  the  sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles.  Napier's 
Analogies.    Gauss'  Theorem.    Solution  of  spherical  triangles. 

PHYSICS 

One  unit. — The  candidate  must  be  well  prepared  in  the  elemen- 
tary theory  of  the  subject  and  m.ust  present  a  note-book  showing  the 
quantitative  work  done  by  him  in  the  laboratory.  One  full  year  of 
four  to  five  periods  a  week  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  one  unit. 

The  instruction  in  the  class-room  should  include  qualitative 
lecture-room  experiments,  the  solution  of  numerous  problems,  and 
the  study  of  some  one  standard  text-book,  such  as  Hall  and  Bergen. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  is  required  to 
present  a  laboratory  note-book,  signed  by  the  teacher,  containing  the 
results  of  quantitative  experiments  performed  by  him  in  the  labora- 
tory. At  least  thirty  quantitative  experiments  must  have  been  per- 
formed, of  which  ten  must  be  in  mechanics,  and  which  must  also 
include  three  of  the  subjects,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  sound.  The 
thirty  experiments  are  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  sixty  or  more, 
which  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  or 
from  the  list  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  which 
may  be  found  in  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Smith  and 
Hall,  Chapter  X. 

Laboratory  note-books  will  be  examined  for  neatness,  language, 
accuracy,  and  proficiency  in  physics.  They  should  be  called  for  within 
one  month  after  presentation. 

CHEMISTRY 

One  unit. — The  student's  preparation  should  consist  of  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  chemistry  (one  year)*  of  the  character  taught  in 
the  better  class  of  high  schools.    It  should  include: 


*  The  course   should   cover   from   thirty-five  to   forty   weeker,   with   four  to 
five  periods  per  week.     Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  count  as  one  period  ol 
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(a)  Individual  laboratory  work,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  time; 

(b)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstration,  to  be  used  when 
expensive  apparatus  or  superior  skill  in  manipulation  is  indispensable; 

(c)  The  study  of  at  least  one  standard  text-book,  to  the  end 
that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  connected  view  of  the  subject. 

Either  in  the  class-room  or  by  experimental  treatment  in  the 
laboratory,  the  course  should  take  up  for  consideration  the  important 
modes  of  occurrence,  the  principal  methods  of  preparation,  the  essen- 
tial physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  the  recognition  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  and  their  chief  compounds,  commonly  considered 
in  the  standard  text-books.  More  detailed  study  should  be  given  to 
those  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  of  especial  scientific  importance. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  state  the  significance  of  such 
commonly  used  terms  as  homogeneous  body,  solution,  element,  com- 
pound. By  the  use  of  definite  examples,  he  should  be  able  to  show 
what  kinds  of  facts  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  such  essential 
laws  as  the  laws  of  definite  and  of  multiple  proportions,  the  law  of 
combining  weights,  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of  gases,  and  the  law 
of  volumes  of  reacting  gases. 

He  should  be  qualified  to  give  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
processes  by  the  aid  of  which  chemists  determine  equivalent  weights, 
choose  molecular  weights,  and  select  atomic  weights;  furthermore, 
to  explain  the  significance  of  chemical  symbols,  and  the  manner  of 
arriving  at  chemical  formulae  (not  graphic)  after  the  necessary  quan- 
titative data  are  obtained  in  the  laboratory. 

Such  terms  as  valence,  acid,  base,  salt,  neutralization,  hydrolysis, 
oxidation,  reduction,  decomposition,  dissociation,  electrolysis,  ioniza- 
tion, should  have  a  meaning  to  the  student,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  define  them  correctly,  at  least  by  well-chosen  illustrations,  if  they 
cannot  be  defined  precisely  by  words. 

At  the  time  of  and  as  part  of  the  examination  in  chemistry,  every 
student  must  present  a  note-book,  containing  a  description  of  at  least 
forty  experiments.  The  note-book  must  include  drawings  of  essential 
pieces  of  apparatus  used,  and  an  index  of  the  experiments.  For  the 
list  of  experiments  recommended,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  laboratory  note-book  should  be  called  for  within  one 
month  after  presentation. 

Text-books  recommended:  McPherson  and  Henderson,  Hessler 
and  Smith,  Newell,  Bradbury,  Remsen  (Briefer  Course),  Torrey,  and 
Story  and  Lindsay.  Other  texts  than  the  one  prescribed  should  be 
available  to  the  student  for  reference.  Ostwald's  Conversations  on 
Chemistry  will  be  found  stimulating  and  suggestive  for  collateral 
reading. 
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ZOOLOGY 

One  unit. — The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  his  original 
note-book  of  practical  laboratory  study,  together  with  the  dates  and 
the  endorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true 
record  of  the  pupil's  own  work.  The  note-book  should  contain  care- 
fully labeled  outline  drawings  of  the  chief  structures  studied  in  at 
least  fifteen  different  animals,  together  with  notes  on  the  same.  The 
note-book  will  be  graded  as  one-third  of  the  examination.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  know  the  classification  of  animals  into  phyla 
and  classes,  and  he  must  be  able  to  state  the  chief  characteristics  and 
to  compare  the  general  life  activities  of  examples  of  each  of  the 
principal  classes.  He  must  know  the  general  plan  of  internal  structure 
of  one  vertebrate  (frog  or  fish)  in  general  comparison  with  the  human 
body;  an  arthropod  (crustacean  or  insect)  ;  an  annelid  (earth-worm 
or  Nereis)  ;  a  coelenterate  (hydroid,  hydra  or  sea-anemone)  ;  a 
protozoan  (a  ciliate  and  amoeba  when  possible).  A  mollusk  (clam 
or  mussel),  an  echinoderm  or  a  second  vertebrate  may  be  substituted 
for  any  of  the  above  types.  A  knowledge  of  the  very  general  features 
of  cell  division,  of  the  cellular  nature  of  germ-cells,  and  the  essentials 
of  embryological  development  will  be  expected,  as  well  as  some  under- 
standing of  the  main  facts  involved  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
adaptation  to  environment  and  variation  of  individuals. 

One  full  year  of  four  to  five  periods  a  week  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  one  unit. 

Such  books  as  Benedict's  Animal  Adaptations,  Colton's  Descrip- 
tive and  Practical  Zoology,  Harvey's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Zoology,  or  Kingsley's  Comparative  Zoology  cover  this  ground  ade- 
quately. At  least  half  of  the  student's  work  must  have  been  labora- 
tory work,  guided  by  definite  directions. 

BOTANY 

One  unit. — A  laboratory  note-book  containing  drawings  of  the 
parts  of  two  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  of  a  fern,  moss,  liverwort, 
toadstool,  lichen,  and  mould,  must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  of 
his  teacher  that  it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The  note-book  will 
count  for  one-third  of  the  work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  different  phyla  and  the  classes  will  be  required,  and  the  kind  of 
alternation  of  generations  found  in  the  three  highest  phyla  must  be 
known.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  plant  societies  and  tlie 
relation  between  their  structures  and  environments,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  adaptations  by  which  the  flowering  plant  does 
its  necessary  work  are  important  requirements. 


I 
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Bergen,  Bessey,  Atkinson,   Caldwell,   Coulter,  and  Leavitt  are 

representatives  of  the  type  of  elementary  texts  accorded  recognition. 

At  least  half  of  the  student's  work  must  have  been  laboratory  work, 

guided  by  definite  directions. 

t 

BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY 

One  unit.— a  unit  will  be  accepted  only  when  Botany  and  Zoology 
have  each  been  studied  for  half  a  year  in  one  continuous  course 
which  extends  throughout  the  year.  Such  a  course  will  be  reckoned 
as  a  one-unit  course  in  Biology.  A  half  year  of  one,  independent  of 
the  other,  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
student  devote  an  entire  year  to  Botany  or  to  Zoology  for  one  unit, 
instead  of  combining  Botany  and  Zoology  for  a  single  unit. 

At  least  half  of  the  work  must  have  been  laboratory  work  guided 
by  definite  directions.  A  laboratory  note-book  containing  drawings 
and  observations  upon  at  least  ten  kinds  of  animals  (both  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate)  and  ten  kinds  of  plants  (both  flowering  and  non- 
flowering)  must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  that 
it  is  the  student's  own  work.  The  student  will  be  required  to  answer 
in  writing  general  questions  upon  familiar  animals,  such  as  the  frog, 
fish,  earth-worm,  paramoecium,  cray  fish,  etc.,  and  upon  common 
plants,  such  as  the  fern,  moss,  mushroom,  and  simple  flowering  plants. 
In  both  Botany  and  Zoology  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  different  phyla  and  their  classes  will  be 
required.     The  note-book  will  count  for  one-third  of  the  work. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

One-half  unit. — The  scope  of  the  work  required  for  one-half 
unit  in  Physical  Geography  is  represented  by  the  standard  modern 
text-books,  some  of  which  are  named  below.  This  includes  the  earth 
as  a  whole,  atmosphere,  ocean  and  land,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  water  on  the  land  in  making  topographic  features.  Entrance 
examinations  may  include  simple  interpretations  of  topographic  maps, 
weather  maps,  and  such  charts  as  are  given  in  text-books,  the  pointing 
out  of  features  of  scientific  importance  in  such  pictures  as  are  used 
in  text-books,  and  simple  demonstrations  with  globes. 

Dryer,  Lessons  in  Physical  GeograpJiy;  Tarr,  New  Physical 
Geography;  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Introduction  to  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Ward,  Practical  Exercises  in  Ele- 
mentary Meteorology;  and  Physiography  of  the  United  States  (10 
National  Geographic  Monographs),  are  recommended  as  suitable  texts. 

One  unit.— For  a  sufficiently  thorough  and  extended  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  at  the  option  of  the  examiner,  a  credit  of  one  unit 
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may  be  given.  Examinations  for  one  unit's  credit  assumes  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  larger  text-books,  a  greater  familiarity  with  laboratory 
exercises,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  United  States  as  will  enable 
the  candidate  readily  to  cite  illustrations  of  all  topographic  forms. 
One  full  year  of  four  to  five  periods  a  week  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  one  unit. 

ASTRONOMY 

One-half  unit. — The  student  should  be  familiar  with: 

(a)  Such  fundamental  notions  and  definitions  as  are  necessary 
to  locate  celestial  bodies. 

{h)  The  names  and  positions  of  the  most  conspicuous  stars  and 
constellations,  and  be  able  to  trace  the  positions  of  the  ecliptic  across 
the  sky  at  certain  times  during  the  year. 

(c)  The  most  important  facts  concerning  the  form,  dimensions, 
mass,  density,  rotation  and  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  including 
seasons,  tides,  eclipses,  and  other  dependent  phenomena;  also  methods 
for  determining  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

{d)  The  essentials  concerning  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  includ- 
ing methods  for  determining  their  respective  distances,  motions,  etc. 

{e)  The  various  hypotheses  of  the  stellar  universe  and  cos- 
mogony. 

Every  student  should  visit  a  well-equipped  observatory  at  least 
twice,  once  during  the  day  to  examine  the  apparatus,  and  once  at 
night  to  view  the  heavens. 

HISTORY 

I.  General  History,  or  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One 
Unit. — General  History :  Myers,  Barnes,  or  G.  B.  Adams  (complete)  ; 
Medieval  and  Modern  History:  Munro  and  Whitcomb,  Myers, 
Thatcher  and  Schwill,  Harding's  Essentials,  or  Robinson's  History  of 
Western  Europe  (complete). 

H.  English  History.  One  unit. — English  History :  Montgom- 
ery, Walker,  Andrews,  Cheyney,  Earned  or  Wrong  (complete). 
(Where  half  time  is  given  to  this  subject  a  half  unit  may  be  oflfered.) 

HI.  Ancient  History.  One  unit. — Ancient  History:  Myers, 
Seignobos,  West,  or  Wolfson  (complete).  (Where  half  time  is  given 
to  the  subject  a  half  unit  may  be  offered.) 

IV.  American  History.  One  unit. — American  History :  Adams 
and  Trent,  Channing,  Earned,  McLaughlin,  Montgomery  (student's), 
McMaster,  or  Hart's  Essentials  (complete). 
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V.  American  History  and  Civics.  One  unit.— See  list  in  IV 
for  American  History.  For  Civics,  James  and  Sanford :  Government 
in  State  and  Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text. 

CIVICS 

One-half  unit. — James  and  Sanford:  Government  in  State  and 
Nation,  or  an  equivalent  text.     (See  V  under  History  above.) 

DRAWING 

One  unit. — One  unit  for  entrance  wall  be  allowed  for  Freehand 
Drawing  or  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  both.  The  student  must  have 
done  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years'  work  of  not  less  than  four 
periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

The  work  in  Freehand  Drawing  should  include  outline  drawing 
from  models,  principles  of  light  and  shade,  application  of  conventional 
forms,  ornaments,  design,  etc. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  should  cover  lettering,  simple 
geomictric  problems,  projections,  solution  of  problems  of  helix,  cycloid, 
parabola,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  admission  on  examination  must  present  at  the 
time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  his  examination  a  full  set  of  drawings,  with 
the  teacher's  certificate  that  they  are  the  candidate's  work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Drawing.  Two  units. — Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed  the 
drawing  which  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  Manual  Training  course, 
provided  it  covers  four  years  of  work  and  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  governing  laboratory  work ;  that  is,  twice  the  time 
must  be  given  to  the  subject  each  week  as  is  given  to  a  regular  recita- 
tion period. 

Shop  work.  Two  units.— Two  units  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  shop  work  of  the  four-year  course  in  Manual  Training.  The 
course  must  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  foundry- 
work,  forging,  and  machine  work,  and  the  proper  courses  in  drawing 
must  accompany  such  work. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  shop  to  receive  one  credit  must  be 
at  least  double  the  time  spent  in  regular  recitation  work.  The  candi- 
date for  admission  on  examination  must  present  at  the  time  of,  and 
as  part  of  his  examination,  a  certified  list  of  course*  completed  by 
him,  the  drawings  for  the  same,  and  such  statements  of  his  work  as 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  course. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Four  Units. — Work  in  Domestic  Science  will  be  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  extent  of  four  imits,  provided  the  work  covers  four 
years  and  is  done  in  accordance  Vi^ith  the  regulations  governing 
laboratory  woYk ;  that  is,  twice  the  time  should  be  given  to  this  work 
each  week  as  is  given  to  the  academic  studies  which  it  displaces.  The 
course  should  include  the  drawing  and  art  work  which  usually  accom- 
pany a  first-class  course  in  this  subject.  The  first  two  years  should 
include  a  study  of  textiles,  drafting  of  patterns,  and  the  making  of 
dresses,  and  the  designing  and  construction  of  hats.  The  last  two 
years  of  work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  cooking,  chemistry  of 
foods,  home  construction  and  sanitation,  dietetics,  food  adulteration, 
bacteriology,  laundering,  decorating,  and  home  economics. 


ADMISSION   ON   CERTIFICATE   FROM   ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS 

Work  of  passing  grade  will  be  accepted  from  graduates  of  the 
University's  accredited  schools  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  examinations 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate,  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school,  certifying  to  the  work  of  the  candidate.  All  certificates 
presented  for  admission  must  specify  the  work  actually  done  and  the 
grade  received  in  each  course.  Blank  forms  will  be  furnished  upon 
application  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 

These  certificates,  properly  made  out,  should  be  sent  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  School  Affiliation,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  graduation,  and  at  least  five  days  before  the 
first  day  of  registration.  Upon  receipt  of  the  certificate,  the  Director 
of  School  Affiliation  will  pass  upon  the  application,  and  if  it  is  satis- 
factory, will  send  a  card  of  admission,  which  should  be  presented  to 
the  Registrar  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  If  the  certificate  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  candidate  will  be  informed,  so  that  he  may  prepare 
himself  for  the  entrance  examinations. 

*LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

The  following  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools  are  on  the 
accredited  list  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This  list  is  subject 
to  change  from  year  to  year,  and  each  school  is  visited  each  year  by  a 
representative  of  the  University: 


*  Superintendents    or    principals    who    may    desire    to    have    their    schools 
accredited  by  the  University,  should  address  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 
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CITY 


Bellevue,  Ky . 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O 


Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Covington,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Dayton,  O 

Delhi,  O 

Glendale,  O 

Glendalft,  O 

Hamilton,  O 

JefFersonville,  Ind. . 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Lebanon, O 

Lockland,  O 

Ludlow,  Ky 

Madisonville,  O . . . . 

Maysville,  Ky 

Middletown,  O 

Milford,  O 

Newport,  Ky 

Norwood,  O 

Oldenburg,  Ind. . . . 

St.  Bernard,  O 

Wyoming,  O 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


High  School 

Oakhurst  Collegiate  School 

The  Bartholomew  Clifton  School. , 
Ft  anklin  School 


The  College  Preparatory  School  for 
Girls 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School , 

Hughes  High  School 

Walnut  Hills  High  School. . 

Woodward  High  School 

University  School 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

Hartwell  High  School 

Pleasant  Ridge  High  School 

Sayler  Park  High  School 

High  School 

Caldwell   College 

Steele  Higii  School 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  on  the  Ohio  .^cademy 

High  School 

Glendale  College 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception   

High  School 

High  School 


PRINCIPAL 


*W.  P.  King 

MissH.F.Kendrick 

S  Miss  E.  A.  Ely 

'  Mary  F.  Smith 

\  J.  E.  White 

*  G.  S.  Sykes 

Mary  Doherty 

)    Mrs.  H.  Miller 

*  Emma  L.  Parry 

E.  D.  Lyon 
Wm.  T.  Harris 
Pliny  A.  Johnston 
Wm.  E.  Stilwell 

(  *A.  M.  Henshaw 
\  S.  P.  C.  Roberts 
I  §C.  B.  Wood 

Arthur  Powell 

*T'.  L.  Simmer  men 

*J.  O.  Falkenburg 
J    H.  S.  Cox 
/  *H.  O.  Sluss 
JJohn  C.  Acheson 
j    C.  L.  Loos,  Jr. 
\  *E.  J.  Brown 
Sister  Eveline 

*J.  C.  Chapin 

tjane  R.  DeVore 

j    C.  H.  Lake 
I  *Darrel  Joyce 
j     Emmett  Taylor 
I  *C.  M.  Marble 
J    Lydia  A.  Sembach 
I  *].  W.  Kiddle 
)    C.  H.  Bruner 
I  "C.  H.  Young 

*S.  P.  Dial 
J  *W.  D.  Reynolds 

*  C.  O.  Morgan 

*C.  M.  Merry 
S    Earl  F.  Chase 
I  *J.  W.  Bradner 
J     Elsor  Heater 
'  "N.  D.  O.  Wilson 
3    J.  F.  Hardm 
'  '  i'".  P.  Timmons 
\  *T.  A.  Sharon 

Wm.  A.  Evans 
\    W.  W.  Mclntire 
'  *W.  S.  Cadman 

Sister  M.  Clarissa 
Mr.  Trisler 

I  *C.  S.  Fay        ,      ^ 
1  Evelyn  M.  Pnchard 


Superintendent 


§  Commandant 


X  President 
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LIST  OF  RECOGNIZED  SCHOOLS 

The  work  of  the  following  schools  is  recognized  by  the  University. 
Graduates  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  without 
examination  for  such  work  as  they  have  completed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner : 


CITY 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

PRINCIPAL 

Cincinnati,  O 

East  Night  High  School 

Albert  Schwartz 

West  Night  High  School 

E.  W.  Wilkinson 

Dayton,  Ky 

High  School 

)  J.  M.  McVey 

}  L.  N.  Taylor,  Supt. 

Highlands,  Ky 

High  School 

Loveland,  O 

Terrace  Park,  O 

High  School 

E.  H.  Foster 

Williamsburg,  O 

High  School 

R.  C.  Franz 

ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NORTH   CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  be  admitted 
to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for 
"Admission  on  certificate  from  accredited  schools."  A  complete  list 
of  schools  approved  by  this  Association  was  printed  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  Catalogue  for  1910-11. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   THE  BACHELOR   OF   ARTS 
DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  the  only  degree  conferred 
upon  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  unit  for  reckoning  credit  in  the  University  is  a  subject  pur- 
sued for  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.  This  hour  is  one  credit. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  credits  are  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  which  the  required  subjects  as  outlined  below 
must  be  a  part.  It  is  required,  moreover,  that  every  candidate  for  this 
degree  must  attain  a  grade  not  lower  than  C  in  at  least  sixty  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  credits. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
must  fulfill  the  following  requirements : 
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1.  English  1,  three  hours  per  week,  to  be  taken  in  the  Freshman 
year. 

2.  One  of  the  *sciences,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Physics, 
with  laboratory  work,  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year.  Those 
students  who  elect  Mathematics  in  their  Freshman  year  are  permitted 
to  postpone  their  work  in  Science  until  the  Sophomore  year. 

3.  A  three-hour  course  for  one  year  in  either  Psychology  or 
Philosophy,  not  to  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 

4.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  out  of  five  (Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish).  It  is  advised  that  this  knowl- 
edge be  acquired  before  the  Junior  year. 

Students  who  have  had  four  years'  preparation  in  either  German, 
French,  or  Spanish  in  the  High  School,  will  not  be  required  to  do 
further  work  in  these  languages  in  the  University,  provided  they 
satisfy  the  head  of  the  department  in  regard  to  their  reading  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.  Students  v/ho  have  had  three  years'  prepara- 
tion in  Greek  must  take  at  least  Greek  15  in  addition  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirement.  Students  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  requirement  in 
Latin  must  have  completed  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

5.  A  three-hour  course  for  one  year  in  History,  Political  and 
Social  Science,  or  Economics. 

6.  Five  hours  per  week  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— It  is  expected  that  these  hours  will  be  distributed  as  follows : 
three  hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  and 
two  hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  Sophomore  class.  De- 
partures from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  only  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions, for  which  special  permission  must  be  secured  from  the  Dean 
in  advance. 

On  or  before  the  first  week  of  the  Senior  year  students  who  have 
not  been  certified  by  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish,  as  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  with 
respect  to  language,  must  pass  an  examination  to  determine  that  they 
have  fulfilled  these  requirements. 

At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  each  student  is 
required  to  select  work  in  two  departments,  in  each  of  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation. 

The  last  year  of  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 


*  Science    may    be    elected    in    the    Sophomore    year    by    Freshmen    who    are 
taking  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
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ELECTION  OF  STUDIES 
The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  Freshman  students 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts : 

English    1 3  credit  hours 

Language   3  credit  hours 

*Science  or  Mathematics 5  credit  hours 

Physical   Education 1  credit  hour 

Total 12  credit  hours 

The  selection  of  the  remainder  of  the  work  for  the  Freshman 
year  is  left  to  each  student  in  conjunction  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  noted  under  "Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,"  the  department  statements,  and  "Election 
of  Studies,"  all  studies  are  open  to  election. 

In  all  laboratory  courses  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour  and  the 
preparation  therefor.  Without  permission  from  the  Dean,  no  student 
shall  elect  courses  amounting  to  more  than  eighteen  hours  per  week 
of  University  work,  exclusive  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education, 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission,  but 
take  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week,  are  called  "irregular  students," 
and  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  every  instance.  (See  "Fees.")  No 
student  is  permitted  to  elect  courses  in  more  than  five  departments 
in  any  one  semester. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 
Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  of  Law. — A  student  who 
has  received  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  may,  in  the  third  year,  elect  from  four  to  six  hours 
per  semester  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  year  of  the  law  course,  as  a 
substitute  for  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  may,  in  the  same  way,  take  the  remainder  of  the 
thirteen  hours  of  the  first  year's  course  in  the  College  of  Law.  Or,  if 
he  so  desires,  he  may  elect,  in  his  Senior  year,  the  entire  thirteen 
hours  of  the  first  year  law  course  (equivalent  to  twenty-six  credit 
hours  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts),  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  for  obtaining  his  B.  A.  degree.  Thus  a  student  may 
obtain  both  the  academic  and  legal  degrees  in  six  years.  In  either  of 
the  above  cases,  the  student  will  be  classified  as  an  irregular  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  will  be  required  to  pay  tuition  at 
the  regular  rate  of  three  dollars  per  credit  hour  per  semester. 


*  Freshmen   who   take   both    Greek   and    Latin   will   be   permitted  to   take 
their  science  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
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Seven-year    Combined    Collegiate    and    Medical    Course. A 

revised  plan  for  a  combined  collegiate  and  medical  course  has  been 
adopted,  whereby  a  student  may  take  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years. 
Students  who  desire  to  elect  this  course  must  first  obtain  permission 
to  do  so  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Six-Year  Combined  Collegiate  and  Medical  Course. — In  this 
combined  course  the  student  takes  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  last  four  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 
At  the  end  of  six  years  he  is  granted  the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and  M.  D. 

Credit  for  Hebrew  Taken  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and 
IN  Lane  Theological  Seminary. — Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  with  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
whereby  students  of  these  institutions  who  are  pursuing  a  course  in 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  may  be  allowed  to  count  work  in  Hebrew 
taken  in  these  institutions  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years,  and  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  for  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  three  hours  per  week  for 
three  years  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  provided  such  work  is 
regularly  entered  upon  the  election  schedules  of  the  University. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnatl — 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  students  from 
the  University  may  elect  from  the  courses  stated  in  the  catalogue  in 
drawing,  modeling  and  carving,  not  more  than  six  hours'  work  in  any 
one  semester,  and  receive  credit  therefor  on  the  books  of  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  these  courses  have  been  duly  entered  on  the 
election  blank  and  the  proper  certificate  from  the  Director  of  the 
School  is  presented  on  their  satisfactory  completion.  Not  more  than 
twelve  hours  of  work  in  the  Art  Academy  will  be  credited  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Credit  for  Work  Done  in  the  College  for  Teachers.— Certain 
courses  in  Education,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  credits,  may  be 
elected  by  undergraduates  during  the  Senior  year  and  be  counted 
toward  fulfilling  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
ASTRONOMY 

Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

For  Undergraduates 

lb.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Lectures  and  class  work.  No 
mathematical  training  is  required  beyond  a  geometrical  conception  of 
the  sphere  and  its  circles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  astronomy  in  its  historic  and  practical  relations, 
as  well  as  a  general  resume  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Reference  books :  Popular  Astronomy,  Newcomb ;  Manual  of 
Astronomy,  Young;  The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend,  Porter.  M.,  F., 
10  :30 — 11 :30,  second  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

2a.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book :  Young's  Manual  of  Astron- 
omy.   W.,  2 :00-3 :00,  -first  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

For  Course  2a  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Calculus 
will   be   required. 

3b.  General  Astronomy. — Text-book :  Young's  Manual  of  Astron- 
omy.   W.,  2:00-3:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Porter. 

Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  2a. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

4a.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Investigation  of  the  fundamental  equa- 
tions of  motion  and  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the  positions  of 
bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Watson's  Theoretical 
Astronomy.    First  semester;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observations, 
and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.  Second  semester;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  tlie  Observatory. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Charles   William   Dabney,   Ph.   D.,   LL.    D., 
President  of  the  University. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

8a.  The  Social  Doctrine  of  Jesus. — A  study  of  his  teachings 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  man,  his  individuality  and  responsi- 
bility ;  the  family,  rights  of  children,  divorce ;  society,  the  method 
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of  its  improvement;  the  state  and  our  relations  to  it;  wealth,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  "the  social  question;"  crime,  criminals,  and  their 
treatment;  non-resistance,  peace  and  war,  etc. 

Subjects  and  references  are  given  out  and  reports  made,  fol- 
lowed by  lectures  and  discussions.  First  semester,  two  hours,  Th., 
S.,  9 :30-10 :30.  President  Dabney. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

8b.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
in  Relation  to  Modern  Civilization. — A  similar  study.  Second  semes- 
ter, two  hours.  President  Dabney. 


BIOLOGY 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

Harry  Lewis  Wieman,  Ph.  D.,     .     Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Robert  Chambers,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

Cora  May  Box,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Botany. 

Raphael    Isaacs,    A.    M.,    Assistant    in    Zoology,    Histology,    and 

Embryology. 
Assistants  :     Mr.  Hance.  Miss  Nute. 

In  the  advanced  courses  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  as 
well  as  ability  to  read  French  and  German,  is  expected.  Special 
facilities  are  afforded  students  pursuing  courses  of  research. 

Students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  biology  are  advised 
to  take  general  inorganic  chemistry  during  their  first  year  and  organic 
chemistry  during  their  second  year,  together  with  the  courses  in 
biology. 

Students  who  desire  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  biology 
in  secondary  schools  must  complete  as  a  minimum.  Courses  la  to  8b 
inclusive  and  Courses  15  and  35.  It  is  very  desirable  that  they  also 
do  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

When  biology  is  chosen  as  one  major  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  the  sixteen  credits  regarded  as  a  minimum  must  be  in  zoology 
or  in  botany;  that  is,  only  one  elementary  course  will  be  counted  in 
these  sixteen  units. 

To  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  zoology, 
students  must  have  completed  Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b,  15,  17b,  18b,  19a, 
20a,  or  their  equivalents,  while  in  botany  the  required  preliminary 
Courses  are  5a,  6a,  7b,  8b,  35,  24a,  25a,  26b,  27b,  or  their  equivalents. 
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Courses  for  "Undergraduates  and  Graduates"  may  be  counted  as 
graduate  subjects  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  students 
who  elect  their  majors  in  other  departments.  When  botany  or 
zoology  is  chosen  as  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
the  work  required  approximates  that  of  the  full  course  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Zoology  or  Botany. 

For  Undergraduates 

la.  Animal  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  topics  of  a  general 
biological  nature,  such  as  animal  activities  and  adaptations,  protoplasm, 
the  cell,  sex,  development,  etc.  The  course  is  intended  to  provide  a 
thorough  foundation  for  further  work  in  zoology.  This  course  must 
be  accompanied  by  Course  2a.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

2a.  Animal  Biology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of  the 
practical  laboratory  and  field  work  which  must  accompany  Course  la. 
Certain  animals,  selected  as  types  to  illustrate  general  principles,  are 
dissected  and  compared.  Careful  notes  and  drawings  of  all  dissec- 
tions are  required.    First  semester. 

Sec.  1,  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Sec.  III.  T..  Th..  9 :30-12  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman,  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

3b.  General  Zoology. — Lectures  dealing  in  a  comparative  way 
with  the  various  groups  of  animals,  including  life-histories,  distribu- 
tion, habits,  adult  anatomy,  and  classification.  This  course  must  be 
accompanied  by  Course  4b.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  3b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  la. 

4b.  General  Zoology,  Laboratory. — This  course  consists  of  the 
practical  work  which  must  accompany  Course  3b.  Careful  dissections, 
drawings,  and  comparisons  are  required.    Second  semester. 

Sec.  I.  M.,  W.,  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  II.  T..  Th..  1:00-4:00. 

Sec.  III.  T..  Th..  9 :30-12  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman,  Miss  Box,  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

5a.  Plant  Biology. — Lectures  dealing  with  the  physiology,  ecol- 
ogy, and  evolution  of  plants.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
understanding  of  the  factors  which  are  operating  in  plant  life,  and 
to  provide  the  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of  systematic  botany. 
This  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  6a.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8 :30-9 :30.  Professor  Benedict. 

6a.  Experimental  Plant  Biology. — This  course  consists  of  labora- 
tory and  field  investigations  of  the  physiology  and  ecology  of  selected 
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plants  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  vital  activities  of  plants  and  of  the  best  methods  for  their 
demonstration.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  careful  record  in 
a  note-book  of  the  results  of  all  physiological  experiments  and  ecologi- 
cal observations,  illustrating  them  with  exact  drawings.  This  course 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  5a.  First  semester,  T.,  Th., 
1 :00-4  :00.  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

7b.  General  Botany. — Lectures  on  the  structure,  reproduction, 
and  adaptation  to  environment  of  the  plants  of  the  various  phyla  of 
the  plant  kingdom,  including  short  series  of  special  lectures  on  "Bac- 
teria and  Disease"  and  "History  and  Value  of  Cultivated  Plants." 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  different 
forms  of  plant  life.  It  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  8b. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  8  :30-9  :30.  Professor  Benedict. 

8b.  General  Botany,  Laboratory. — Thorough  laboratory  study 
of  the  structure  of  selected  plants  as  examples  of  the  different  phyla 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  as  well  as  carefully  organized  field  trips  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  to  identify  the  commoner  plants  in  their  own 
habitats.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  7b, 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

9.  Sanitary  Biology. — Lectures  on  the  biological  principles  in- 
volved in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
specialists'  reports.  This  course  is  also  intended  to  give  to  both  aca- 
demic and  engineering  students  an  understanding  of  the  comparatively 
recent  biological  discoveries  which  are  revolutionizing  the  methods 
of  preserving  the  public  health.     M.,  2:00-3:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Course  9  is  open  to  all  students.  Professor  Benedict. 

n.  Life,  Organic  Evolution,  and  Heredity. — A  lecture  course 
primarily  for  engineers  and  for  upper  classmen  in  the  academic  col- 
lege, who  have  not  elected  the  regular  work  in  Biology,  but  who 
desire  some  insight  into  the  fundamental  problems  of  this  science; 
the  origin  of  life;  the  evolution  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  human 
environment  and  of  man  himself;  the  laws  which  govern  heredity. 
M.,  W.,  11 :30-r2  :30,  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  11  is  open  to  all  Junior  and  Senior  students  except  those 
who  have  taken  Courses  la  and  3b  or  oa  and  7b. 

12b.  Field  Ornithology.— A  field  study  of  the  identification, 
classification,  songs,  and  habits  of  our  native  birds.  One  laboratory 
period  per  week  during  the  second  semester.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict. 
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35.  Systematic  Botany. — A  course  designed  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  this  vicinity,  comprising  field  trips  followed 
by  laboratory  work  in  classification  and  in  the  preservation  of  plants, 
discussions  on  plant  relationships  and  the  preparation  of  "keys."  The 
first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  local  Protophytes, 
Phycophytes,  Carpoph5^es,  Bryophytes,  and  Pteridophytes,  while 
during  the  second  semester  the  Spermatophytes  will  be  worked  on. 
T.,  Th.,  9  :30-12  :30.  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

Course  35  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  5  and  7, 
and  under  certain  conditions  to  all  Seniors.  It  is  required  of  all  who 
desire  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  Biology  or  Nature-Study  in 
secondary  schools. 

15.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
selected  forms  of  Invertebrates.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  desire 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  such  forms  than  that  afforded  by  the  course 
in  general  zoology.    Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Box. 

Course  15  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  1,  2, 
3,  and  4. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

19a.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. — The  work  consists  of  lectures 
and  dem.onstrations  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  germ  cells,  cleav- 
age of  the  ovum,  embryo  formation,  and  the  development  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  body.  This  course  must  be  accompanied  by 
Course  20.    T.,  W.,  1 :00-2  :00.        Assistant  Professor  Chambers. 

Course  19  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  1, 
2,  3.  and  4. 

20a.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  Laboratory. — Laboratory  work 
to  accompany  Course  19.  The  work  is  based  largely  on  the  chick  and 
pig.    T..  W..  2  :00-5  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

Course  20  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  1, 
2,  3,  and  4. 

17b.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. — Lectures  on  the 
anatom)'',  classification,  habits,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates.  The 
anatomy  is  studied  in  a  comparative  way,  with  special  reference  to  the 
evolution  of  the  various  organs.  This  course  must  be  accompanied 
by  Course  18b.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-2 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers. 

Course  17b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
19a  and  20a. 

18b.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  Laboratory. — The 
work  consists  in  the  careful  dissection  and  study  of  selected  forms. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  2 :00-5  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers. 
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10a.  Microscopical  Technique.— The  course  includes  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  standard  fixing  and  staining  agents,  and  drill  in 
the  manipulative  processes  incident  to  general  microscopy  and 
cytology.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  10a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses 
19a  and  20a. 

10b.  Cytology. — A  laboratory  course  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  cytology  and  the  general  field  of  cellular  biology. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

Course  10b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  10a. 

21.  Histology  and  Organology. — This  course  is  planned  to 
emphasize  the  view  that  the  subject  is  merely  a  further  microscopic 
analysis  of  the  gross  structure  of  the  body.  The  course  is  concerned 
with  the  anatomy  of  functional  units  and  their  combinations.  The 
structure  of  tissues  and  organs  is  studied  by  approved  methods  and 
the  best  technical  procedures  are  taught.  Embryology  is  constantly 
referred  to.  The  material  is  human  wherever  possible.  A  labor- 
atory course  with  supplemental  lectures.  M.,  W.,  8:30-11:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Chambers  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

Biology  21  is  the  course  given  in  the  biological  laboratory  by 
the  Department  of  Anatomy  of  the  Medical  College  under  the  title 
Anatomy  2,  and  is  open  to  academic  students  who  are  taking  or 
have  taken  Courses  19a  and  20a. 

23.  Field  Work. — Practical  directions  for  collecting,  identifying, 
and  preserving  specimens  will  form  a  minor  part  of  the  work.  Each 
student  is  assigned  a  special  problem.  The  work  may  be  taken  as  a 
two  or  a  three-hour  course.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict. 

Course  23  is  open  to  only  those  students  who  have  passed  in  the 
elementary  courses  in  botany. 

24a.  Plant  Histology. — Lectures  on  the  general  histology  of  the 
Spermatophytes,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  physiological 
adaptations  of  the  tissues  to  their  functions.  This  course  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  Course  25a,    First  semester,  T.,  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Professor  Benedict. 

Course  24a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  5a, 
6a,  7b,  8b. 

25a.  Plant  PTistology,  Laboratory. — In  this  course  the  student 
will  be  given  sufficient  practice  in  microscopical  botanical  technique 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  the  slides  which  he  will  use  in  his  laboratory 
study  of  the  tissues  of  selected  plants.     Accurate  drawing  and  descrip- 
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tions  will  be  required.  A  few  exercises  on  the  identification  of  food 
adulterations  will  be  given.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Course  24a.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30. 

Professor  Benedict. 

26b.  The  Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  the  Spermato- 
phytes. — Lectures  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  sexual  reproduction  in 
the  flowering  plants  and  the  general  principles  of  Spermatophyte  em- 
bryology. This  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  27b. 
Second  semester,  T.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  26b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  24a 
and  25a. 

27b.  Reproduction  of  the  Angiosperms. — A  laboratory  investiga- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  sex  cells  and  the  formation  of  the  seed  in 
selected  Angiosperms.  While  a  few  special  slides  will  be  supplied 
the  student  will  be  required  to  make  his  own  preparations.  This 
course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  26b.  Second  semester, 
T.,  Th.,  8:30-11:30.  Professor  Benedict. 

40.  Current  Problems  in  Botany. — Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  discussions  upon  present  problems  in  plant  physiology  and 
cytology.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required. 
Two  credit  hours.  Professor  Benedict. 

Course  40  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  5a,  6a, 
7b,  8b,  24a,  25a,  26b,  27b,  and  35. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.  Current  Problems  in  Zoology. — Assigned  readings  and  dis- 
cussions to  accompany  courses  of  research.  Heredity  is  the  topic  for 
1912-13.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required. 
Two  credit  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Wieman. 

31.  Research. — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Benedict  and  Assistant  Professor  Wieman 
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Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Henry  Max  Goettsch,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry. 
Edward  B,  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry. 
James  Aston,  Ch.  E.,  .  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Clarence  A.  Nash,  A.  M.,  .  .  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
Edwin  W.  Esslinger,  A.  M.,  .  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Assistants:    Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Merrill  and  Miss  Neuffer. 
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For  Undergraduates 

la.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.— The  Non-metals.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  general  chemistry,  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to  furnish  a  survey 
of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals 
and  their  compounds.  The  subject-matter  discussed  in  the  combined 
lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  is  illustrated  amply  by  experiments, 
charts,  and  specimens.  Course  2a  forms  an  integral  part  of,  and  must 
accompany  Course  la.     M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory.— Two  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.  Each  student  will 
perform  a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject-matter 
of  Course  la. 

Sec  I,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4  :00. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Metals.  This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  will  consider  chiefly  the  properties 
of  the  metals  and  their  compounds.  Three  hours  per  week  during  the 
second  semester.  Students  who  have  completed  Courses  la  and  2a 
are  eligible  for  this  course.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  4b. 
M.,  W.,  R,  8 :30-9  :30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

4b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4  :00. 

Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4  :00. 

Associate  Professor  Fry  and  Assistants. 

5a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Considerable  emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical  equilibrium, 
and  the  theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  the 
practical  problems  of  the  analyst.  Three  exercises  a  week  during 
the  first  semester.    M.,  W..  F.,  8  :30-9 :30.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory. — This  course  must  accom- 
pany Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester  the 
student  will  perform  the  most  important  tests  commonly  used  in  the 
processes  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  later  work  of  the  course  will 
furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  examination  of  salts, 
minerals,  alloys,  etc.     Two  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  semester; 
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two  laboratory  periods  and  one  quiz  period  during  the  second  semes- 
ter.   M..  W..  1:00-4:00.  or  T..  Th..  1:00-4:00. 

Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  E'sslinger. 

7b.  Quantitative  Analysis. — An  introductory  laboratory  course 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Occasional  conferences  are 
held,  at  which  analytical  methods  and  calculations  are  discussed,  and 
at  which  reports  are  submitted  covering  assigned  reading.  Three 
exercises  a  week  during  the  second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  5a  and  6  (first  semester) ,    Mr.  Esslinger. 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  The  course  comprises  quizzes  and  lectures 
which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and  deals  with  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
series.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
intend  to  specialize  in  chemistry,  in  medicine,  or  in  biology. 
It  serves  as  a  general  introduction  for  those  who  intend  to  go 
deeper  into  the  study  of  organic  chemistry.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11 :30-12 :30. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b.  Professor  Jones. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — A  course  of  labora- 
tory practice,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  8a.  A 
number  of  simple  organic  substances  are  made,  with  the  view  to  fur- 
nishing, by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible,  the  largest  variety  of 
typical  reactions  and  manipulations.  M.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Professor  Jones,  assisted  by  Dr.  Reemelin 

Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

14b.  Metallurgy. — Five  credit  hours  per  week  during  the  second 
semester.  The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  refractories,  fer- 
rous and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in  metallurgical  calcu- 
lations. Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  foundry  and  steel  works 
processes.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  metallurgical  establishments 
in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30;  M., 
1:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Aston. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a,  6,  and  Physics  1. 

15b.  Assaying. — One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
The  course  consists  in  laboratory  practice  in  the  fire  assay  of  ores 
and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  Course  7b.  Assistant  Professor  Aston. 

16a.  Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  important 
inorganic  chemical  industries.  For  information  concerning  the  details 
of  this  course,  consult  the  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  5a  and  6. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 


I 
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17.  Technical  Analysis.— The  course  consists  of  analyses  of  typi- 
cal industrial  products.  Use  will  be  made  of  gravimetric,  volumetric, 
gasometric,  electrolytic,  and  colorimetric  processes.  The  laboratory  is 
well  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  polariscopes,  re- 
f  ractometers,  colorimeters,  specific  gravity  balances,  calorimeters,  and 
other  apparatus  for  rapid  determinations  by  physical  means.  The  aim 
is  not  so  much  at  analyzing  a  large  variety  of  products,  as  to  study 
typical  methods  of  analysis.  The  determinations  to  be  made  may  be 
varied  to  suit  individual  needs.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  in  the 
past  have  been  analyses  of  fuel,  cement,  ores,  iron  and  steel,  water,  gas, 
fertilizers,  soaps,  and  food.    T.,  Th.,  F.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch,  assisted  by  Mr.  Esslinger. 

Prerequisite:  Course  7b. 

18b.  Technical  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week  during 
the  second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Course  16a.  Lectures  and 
recitations  upon  selected  organic  chemical  industries.  M.,  W.,  F., 
8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  8a,  9a,  and  16a. 

29a.  Practical  Photography. — One  lecture  and  one  laboratory 
period  a  week  during  the  first  semester.  The  course  embraces  a 
study  of  the  exposure  and  development  of  photographic  plates;  the 
treatment  of  defective  negatives;  the  preparation  and  use  of  various 
printing  papers ;  copying,  enlarging,  and  lantern-slide  making.  W., 
8 :30-9  :30  ;  R,  1 :00-4  :00.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisites :    la,  2a,  3b,  and  4b. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

10a.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  In  this  course  some  of  the  special  topics 
and  recent  theories  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  considered.  The  topics 
include:  colloids,  reactions  in  non-aqueous  solvents;  inactive  gases; 
radioactive  elements  and  emanations;  the  electron;  valence,  struc- 
ture,  and  co-ordination  theories.    T.,  Th.,  8 :30-9  :30. 

Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  5a,  6,  and  7b. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

11a.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Three  laboratory  exercises  a 
week  during  the  first  semester.  Preparation  of  inorganic  compounds 
and  experiments  supplementary  to  the  subject  matter  of  Course  10a. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-4:00.  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite :  Course  7b. 

12a.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  exer- 
cises a  week,  throughout  the  first  semester.  An  introductory  course 
which  considers  the  general  properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids  and 
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solutions,  as  well  as  the  principles  determining  reaction  velocity  and 
the  equilibria  in  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  systems.  T.,  Th., 
S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5a,  6a,  and  7b,  Physics  26a  and  27b, 
Mathematics  5,  Mr.  Nash. 

13a.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week, 
throughout  the  first  semester.  This  course  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  principles  developed  in  Course  12a,  and  to  provide  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  common  methods  used  in  physical-chemical  measure- 
ments.   This  course  must  accompany  Course  12a.    Th.,  F.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Mr.  Nash. 

32fb.  Electrochemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  exer- 
cises a  week  throughout  the  second  semester.  A  general  consideration 
of  the  electrical  properties  of  matter  with  special  reference  to  the 
theory  of  aqueous  solutions.     M.,  W.,  R,  11:30-12:30. 

Prerequisite  :  12a.  Mr.  Nash. 

33b.  Electrochemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week 
throughout  the  second  semester.  This  course  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  electrochemical  measurements :  Determination 
of  conductivity  with  its  application,  transference  numbers,  electromo- 
tive force,  dielectric  constant,  etc.  Th.,  F.,  1:00-4:00.  This  course 
accompanies  Course  32b.  Mr.  Nash. 

34a.    Thermodynamics  Applied  to  Chemistry. — Two  exercises  a 

week  throughout  the  first  semester.  The  course  will  be  devoted  to 
an  elementary  consideration  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  application  to  physical-chemical  problems.  The  work  will  be 
illustrated  by  the  solution  of  many  numerical  examples.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Nash. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  12a  and  32b. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

41a.  Phase  Rule. — Lectures  and  recitations.  A  study  of  the 
phase  rule  and  its  applications.  Two  exercises  a  week.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Mr.  Nash. 

Prerequisite :  Course  12a. 

20.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  lectures  and  confer- 
ences, embracing  a  systematic  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  treating  of  the  modes  of  formation,  proper- 
ties, reactions,  and  constitutional  formulae  of  typical  members  of  the 
most  important  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  5a,  6,  7b,  8a,  9a,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German  and  French. 
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21.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Laboratory.— Practice  in  the 
preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  organic  compounds.  This  course 
will  require  considerable  reading  in  the  journals  of  chemistry  and  in 
various  hand-books  and  works  of  reference.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  As  in  Course  2'Ob.  Professor  Jones. 

22b.  Bio-Chemistry.— Among  other  subjects,  the  course  will 
take  up  for  discussion  the  nature  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  protein 
substances;  the  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  metabolism;  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body  tis- 
sues, secretions,  and  excretions,  including  the  methods  employed  in 
their  analysis.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11 :30-12 :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  8a  and  9a. 

r 

22b.  Bio-Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Laboratory  exercises  arranged 
to  accompany  the  lectures,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
distinctive  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  protein  substances. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  learn  the  application  of  these  tests 
to  the  qualitative  detection  of,  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of, 
these  substances  in  body  tissues,  secretions,  and  excretions.  Digestion, 
the  analysis  of  gastric  and  fecal  matter  and  of  urine  will  be  consid- 
ered from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  Second  semester,  M.,  W., 
1 :00-4 :00.  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  8a  and  9a. 

24b.  History  of  Chemistry. — This  course  embraces  a  review  of 
rhe  various  hypotheses  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter, 
and  considers  the  development  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science 
of  chemistry.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  classical  memoirs 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  tenets  of  the  alchemists,  and  those 
researches  of  the  past  century  that  have  developed  the  atomic  and 
structure  theories  of  modern  chemistry.  Lectures,  collateral  readings, 
and  papers.  Three  exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite:  5a,  6,  8a  and  9a,  or  20b  and  21. 

28b.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative).— The  course 
consists  largely  of  laboratory  work.  The  emission  (flame  and  elec- 
tric sparks)  and  absorption  spectra  of  inorganic  and  some  organic 
substances  are  studied  from  the  chemist's  point  of  view.  Two  labor- 
atory periods  a  week  during  the  second  semester ;  hours  to  be.  arranged. 

Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite :  5a,  6,  8a,  and  9a ;  Physics,  1  year. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

30.  Research.— This  course  requires  at  least  eight  periods  of 
laboratory  work  per  week  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the 
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department.     Problems    for    investigation    may   be   chosen    from   the 
following:    organic    chemistry    (30a),    inorganic    chemistry    (30b), 
physical  chemistry  (30c),  or  industrial  chemistry  (30d). 
Professor  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Fry, 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch, 
Assistant  Professor  Aston,  Mr.  Nash. 

35b.  Some  Special  Problems  and  Theories  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry.— A  critical  discussion  of  the  working  hypotheses  and  the 
theories  of  organic  chemistry.  With  this  end  in  view,  their  ap- 
plication to  the  difficulties  of  certain  complex  cases  are  presented 
in  detail.  Topics  for  consideration  are  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: Optical  and  geometrical  isomerism  of  compounds  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  other  elements ;  bivalent  carbon  derivatives ;  oxonium 
compounds;  purine  derivatives;  the  carbohydrates;  the  alkaloids; 
the  terpines ;  tautomerism ;  the  polypeptides,  proteins,  etc.  Second 
semester.    Two  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged.        Professor  Jones. 

40.  Journal  Club  Meetings. — Instructors  and  advanced  students 
of  the  department  present  papers  dealing  with  subjects  under  in- 
vestigation in  the  department,  or  critical  reviews  of  papers  of 
general  interest  to  those  engaged  in  advanced  work  or  research. 
All  students  interested  in  chemistry  are  invited  to  attend.  Meet- 
ings are  held  fortnightly,  and  last  one  hour.  Subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  announced  one  week  in  advance. 


ECONOMICS 

(The  Sinton  Professorship) 
Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Commerce. 
William  Hammond  Parker,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Science. 

Students  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  economics  are  recom- 
mended to  take  Course  1  or  Courses  1  and  2.  Course  6  is  intended 
especially  for  those  who  are  studying  economics  with  a  view  to 
preparing  for  business  careers.  Courses  11,  12,  and  13  are  required 
of  students  taking  a  major  in  economics. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Economics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  general  view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  a  study  of  (1)  the  ele- 
ments of  economics :  wealth,  value,  price,  competition,  monopoli- 
zation, production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution  of  indus- 
try from  local  organization  and  control  during  the  middle  ages, 
throujrh  nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to  modern  con- 
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ditions;  and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of  today.  Lecture 
W.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  I  (for  men),  M.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  II  (for 
women),  R,  11 :30-12  :30.  Professor  Hicks. 

2.  Economic  History.— A  study  of  industrial  development 
since  the  tenth  century,  including  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States.  Subjects  considered:  the  local  industry  of  feudal- 
ism, the  manorial  and  guild  systems;  the  rise  of  nationalism;  the 
colonial  policy  and  national  regulation  of  industry  under  the  mer- 
cantile system;  the  industrial  revolution,  1750-1850;  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  complex  and  highly  developed  economic 
organization  of  modern  times.    T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

6a.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  relations  between 
geography  and  economics.  A  general  description  of  the  countries 
of  the  world;  their  geography,  topography,  climate,  population, 
natural  resources;  distribution  of  useful  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  products ;  industries,  possibilities  of  development,  etc. 
First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11 :30. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  1. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

11.  Elements  of  Economics. — An  advanced  course  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  economics.  The  work  will  consist  prin- 
cipally of  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  representative  economists. 
T.,  Th,  9 :30-10 :30.  Professor  Hicks. 

Course  11  is  open  to  students  who  have  com-pleted  at  least 
two  years  of  university  work  and  to  others  by  special  permission. 

12.  Industrial  Evolution. — An  analysis  of  the  modern  economic 
system  and  a  study  of  its  development  from  earlier  forms  of 
industry.   W.,  F.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Professor  Hicks. 

Course   12  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course   II. 

13.  Applied  Economics. — The  application  of  economic  prin- 
ciples to  leading  problems,  such  as  socialism,  land  nationalization, 
labor,  trusts,  money,  transportation,  and  the  tariff.   W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Hicks. 
Course  13  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  12. 

14.  Seminary.— For  the  detailed  study  of  special  problems. 
Credit  according  to  number  of  hours  elected.       Professor  Hicks. 

Evening  Courses 

1.     Economics  (See  above).— Sec.  III.    W.,  7 :30-9 :30. 

*  Professor  Hicks. 
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EDUCATION 

William  Paxton  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 

and  Principles  of  Education. 
John  William  Hall,  A.  M,,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 
Henry  Skinner  West,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Cyrus  De  Witt  Mead.  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 

Education. 
Abbie  Louise  Day,  B.  S.,     .     .     Instructor  in  Elementary  Education. 

The  following  courses  may  be  elected  by  undergraduates  dur- 
ing the  Senior  year,  and  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  requirements 
for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

\.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — 6  credits.  M.,  W., 
F.,  10  :30-ll  :30.  Professor  Burris. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — 8  credits.  Three  hours 
class-room  work  and  fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  Hours 
for  practice  to  be  arranged  before  registration.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30- 
10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

4.     School  Economy.— 2  credits.  F.,  11 :30-12  :30.     Miss  Day. 

14.    The  Teaching  of  English.— 4  credits.     M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 

Miss  Day. 

16.     The  Teaching  of  History.— 2  credits.     F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

20.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — 2  credits.  Second  semes- 
ter, M..  W..  11:30-12:30.  Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. — 2  credits.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,  11 :30-12  :30.  Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

Prerequisite  Courses: 

Psychology  la  and  lb. 

Philosophy  5a. 

Geology  and  Geography  1. 

History  15.  (For  those  who  did  not  offer  a  year's  work  in 
American  history  for  admission.) 

Education  Courses  1,  2  and  4,  and  eight  credits  for  work 
elected  in  Courses  14,  16,  20,  and  22,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  credits,  entitle  the  graduate  to  a  Teacher's  Diploma,  conferred 
by  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  a  place  on  the  preferred  list  of 
those  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

Students  may  count  Education  as  one  of  the  two  departments 
in  each  of  which  they  are  required  to  obtain  at  least  sixteen  credits 
for  graduation. 

Students  who  take  Education  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
Teacher's  Diploma  should  invariably  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College   for  Teachers  before   registration.     They  will   be   required, 
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in  case  of  doubt,  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  physical  qualifi- 
cations for  the  vi^ork  of  teaching. 

For  further  information,  including  statements  in  detail  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  professional  programs  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  various  positions  in  educational  work,  see  an- 
nouncement of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

(The  Nathaniel  Ropes  Foundation  for  the  Comparative  Study  of 

Literature) 

Frank   Wadleigh   Chandler,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of   English  and 
Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
George   Morey  Miller,    Ph.   D.,   Associate   Professor   of   English. 
Emilie  Watts   McVea,   A.   M.,   Assistant    Professor    of    English. 
Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking  and  of  English. 
Clyde  William  Park,  A.  M.,    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Bertha  K.  Young,  A.  M.,    .    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Readers  :     Howard  L.  Bevis,  A.  E.,  LL.  B. ;  Dulce  Brutton,  A.  B. ; 
John  D.  Ellis,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. ;  John  V.  Gano,  A.  M. ;  Ralph  Kreimer, 
A.  B. ;  Elise  Loebman,  A.  M. ;  Agnes  Van  Slyck,  A.  B. ;  Mary  Whit- 
field. A.  B. 

For  Undergraduates 

L  English  Composition. — This  course  presents  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  principles  of  English  composition  and  endeavors  to  en- 
force them  by  practice  in  writing.  A  certain  amount  of  reading 
in  English  literature  is  also  required. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8 :30-9 :30. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  V,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00-2 :00. 

Sec.  VI,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-2:00. 

Sec.  VII,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  and  a  third  hour  for  conference. 
Associate  Professor  Miller,   .Assistant  Professors 
McVea,  Van  Wye,  Park,  and  Young. 

Sec.  VII  is  open  to  teachers,  but  is  omitted  in  1912-13. 

Course  1  is  required  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  the  Freshman  year.  It  cannot  be  counted  towards  a  major 
in  English. 
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2.  Advanced  English  Composition. — The  first  semester  is  de- 
voted to  argumentation,  the  second  semester  to  description  and 
narration. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 
English  2  cannot  be  counted  towards  a  major  in  English. 

3.  Types  of  Literature. — An  appreciative  rather  than  an  his- 
torical study  of  the  principal  literary  kinds — lyric,  narrative  verse, 
drama,  prose  fiction,  and  essay — illustrated  by  readings  in  repre- 
sentative masterpieces,  chiefly  English.  Lectures,  class  papers, 
discussions.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Chandler. 

Course  3  is  recommended  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  only. 

4.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose. — Studies  in  the  thought  and 
style  of  the  great  prose  writers,  other  than  novelists,  from  Coleridge 
to  Carlyle  (during  the  first  semester),  and  from  Emerson  to  Pater 
(during  the  second  semester).    M.,  W.,  R,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Young. 

5.  Shakespeare. — A  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Shakes- 
peare, his  dramatic  methods,  and  the  literary  history  of  his  plays. 
Some  of  the  plays  are  examined  in  detail,  and  most  of  the  others 
are  assigned  for  reading.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Young. 

6.  Victorian  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne,  involving  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  technic,  art,  growth  of  mind,  general  interpreta- 
tion of  life,  and  relation  to  their  time.    M.,  W.,  F.,  8 :30-9 :30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Chandler. 

11.  The  English  Novel. — This  course  considers  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  English  novel,  and  discusses  its  characteristics  as 
a  form  of  prose  literature.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

16.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries. — A  study  of  the 
English  romantic  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century — Words-- 
worth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats — involving  a 
discussion  of  their  technic,  art,  growth  of  mind,  general  interpre- 
tation of  life,  and  relation  to  their  time.    M.,  W.,  F.,  8 :30-9  :30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

Course  16  is  recommended  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

18.  American  Literature. — Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  some  of  their  contemporaries. 
T.,  Th.,  1 :00-2 :00.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 
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25.  Public  Speaking  and  Reading  Aloud.— Control  of  the 
voice  and  body,  correct  enunciation,  and  practice  in  the  effective 
expression  of  the  student's  own  thought  and  of  the  thought  of 
others. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30. 

Sec.  Ill,  S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 

Course  25  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course 
1,  and  it  cannot  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  English.  Course 
25  is  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  take  Course  13. 

Sec.  Ill  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Some  attention  is  given  in  this  section  to  the  study  of  the  various 
types  of  literature. 

13.  Forms  of  Public  Address. — This  course  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  debating  and  as  a  preparation  for  ef- 
fective public  speaking.     T.,  12:45-2:45. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 

Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  creditably  in 
Course  1  and  Course  2  (first  semester).  It  is  recommended  for 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  the  Jones  prizes. 

26.  The  Essay. — A  consideration  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  English  essay,  involving  a  study  of  the  rise  of  periodical  liter- 
ature and  some  reading  of  foreign  examples  of  the  type.  M.,  W.,  F., 
1:00-2:00.  Assistant  Professor  Park. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

7a.  Old  English  Prose. — An  elementary  reading  course  in 
Old  English.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Young. 

Course  7a  is  prerequisite  to  Courses  8b  and  9b,  and  is  required 
of  all  students  who  choose  English  as  a  major  subject.  Such 
students  are  required,  in  addition,  to  take  either  8b,  9b,  or  10. 

8b.  Old  English  Yotiry,— Beowulf  or  some  other  long  poem, 
supplemented  by  readings  in  the  history  of  Old  English  literature. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Young. 

9b.  Early  Middle  English.— A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  language  and  its  literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Age  of  Chaucer,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  flourishing  of 
romance.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10 :30-ll  :30. 

Omitted  in  19T2-13.  Assistant  Professor  Yotjnaf. 
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10.  Chaucer. — The  work  and  influence  of  Chaucer :  his  times, 
sources,  contemporaries,  and  immediate  successors,  studied  chiefly 
from  the  literary  point  of  view.    T.,  Th.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
12.    Literary  Composition. — This  course  considers  the  various 
prose  literary  forms  from  the  point  of  view  of  original  composi- 
tion.    Only  those  students  are  admitted  to  the  course  who  satisfy 
the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  write  well.      Two  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

14.  The  English  Drama  before  Shakespeare. — This  course  con- 
siders the  origins  of  the  English  drama  and  its  earlier  manifesta- 
tions in  miracle  plays,  moralities,  and  interludes,  as  well  as  the 
regular  drama  to  the  death  of  Marlowe.  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30, 
with  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.        Associate  Professor  Miller. 

15.  The  English  Drama  from  the  Death  of  Marlowe  to  1642.— 
A  study  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
in  the  development  of  the  drama.    M.,  W.,  R,  11 :30-r2 :30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Associate  Professor  Miller. 

19a.  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads — A  study  of 
the  characteristics  of  folk-poetry  and  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  ballad.     First  semester,  T.,  Th.,   11 :30-12 :3(). 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Associate  Professor  Miller. 

21b.  English  Non-dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries. — A  study  of  the  development  of  English  po- 
etry, exclusive  of  the  drama,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age  to  the  Queen  Anne  Period,  including  some  special  study  of 
verse  forms  and  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  the  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  Tottel's  Miscellany.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  8:30- 
9:30.  Associate   Professor   Miller. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

22.  Foreign  Backgrounds  of  English  Literature. — An  intro- 
duction to  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  presenting  a  general 
survey  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  and  tendencies  since 
the  Renaissance,  with  particular  stress  upon  such  as  have  proved 
influential  in  England.    T.,  Th.,  2 :00-3 :00.      Professor  Chandler. 

23.  The  Literary  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — A 
detailed  study  of  the  characteristics  of  romanticism  and  of  their 
manifestation  in  the  literature  of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
prior  to  the  culmination  of  the  movement  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.     W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Chandler. 

27.  English  Drama  Since  the  Restoration. — A  study  of  the 
development  of  the  drama  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  with  som<?  J^tteution  to  its  foreign  relations. 
M„  W..  F..  1:00-2:00.  Assistant  Professor  Park. 
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For  Graduates  Only 

20.  Seminary.— Studies  in  Literary  Theory.— An  examination 
of  the  principal  theories  of  literature  considered  historically  and 
philosophically.  The  later  portion  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  special  problems  in  literary  criticism.  T., 
3:30-5:30.  Professor  Chandler. 

For  Teachers 

For  courses  available  for  teachers  see  English  1,  Sec.  VII; 
English  25,  Sec.  Ill ;  and  Comparative  Literature  20  and  23. 

Evening  Courses 

30.  English  Composition. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
present  in  a  general  survey  the  elementary  principles  of  English 
composition  and  to  enforce  them  by  practice  in  writing.  A  certain 
amount  of  reading  in  English  literature  is  required. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  7  :30-9  :30.  Associate  Professor  Miller. 

Sec.  II,  Th.,  7  :30-9 :30.  Assistant  Professor  Van  Wye. 

Sec.  Ill,  Th.,  7  :30-9  :30.  Assistant  Professor  Park. 

31.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose. — Studies  in  the  thought  and 
style  of  the  great  prose  writers,  other  than  novelists,  from  Coleridge 
to  Carlyle  (during  the  first  semester),  and  from  Emerson  to  Pater 
(during  the  second  semester).     M.,  7:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Younsr. 
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Nevin  M.  Fenneman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geography. 
J.  Ernest  Carman.  B.  S.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Walter  H.  Bucher,  Ph.  D., Assistant  in  Geology. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  An  introductory  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic  geol- 
ogy, origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms,  atmosphere  and 
ocean ;  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  physiography  of  the  United 
States.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30;  Laboratory,  M,  W.,  2:00- 
4:30;  T.,  Th.,  9:30-12:00;  T.,  Th.,  2:00-4:30;  T.,  Th.,  1:00-3:30. 

Professor  Fenneman  and  Dr.  Bucher. 

2.  General  Geology.— This  course  is  primarily  for  engineering 
students,  but  Liberal  Arts  students  will  also  be  admitted.  An  intro- 
ductory study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, followed  in  the  second  semester  by  stratigraphic,  structural, 
and  economic  geology.  Five  hours,  to  be  announced.  Merged  with 
Course  1  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

9.  Historical  Geology.— Chiefly  the  geology  of  North  Amer- 
ica,   its    physical   history,   life    development   and   structure;    special 
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attention  given  to  the  economic  deposits  of  each  period.  Frequent 
local  (half-day)  excursions  noting  fossils,  stratigraphy,  physiog- 
raphy, and  economic  relations.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30; 
Laboratory,  M.,  2 :00-4 :30.    Course  1  is  prerequisite. 

Assistant  Professor  Carman. 
Geology  9   is  accepted  as  graduate  work  by  agreement   with 
the  professor  in  charge. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods. — The  study  and  map- 
ping of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Students 
work  singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  typewritten  reports 
with  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Second  semester.  Hours  to 
be  arranged  by  agreement  with  each  party.  Credit  according  to 
number  of  hours  elected.     Course  1  is  prerequisite. 

Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

*7.  Mineralogy. — This  course  embraces  (1)  geometrical  study 
of  crystal  forms  illustrated  by  wooden  models;  (2)  'description 
and  classification  of  minerals,  about  400  species  being  used  in  lab- 
oratory study;  (3)  determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analy- 
sis.   Three  hours.  . 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

8.  Introductory  Paleontology. — The  work  of  this  course  is 
mainly  with  fossil  invertebrates,  their  specific  features,  the  age  of 
the  rocks  which  contain  them,  their  migrations  and  association  in 
societies.    Recognition  at  sight  is  emphasized.    Three  hours. 

Assistant   Professor  Carman. 

12.  Petrology. — This  course  embraces  (1)  the  optical  prin- 
ciples of  mineralogy;  (2)  the  microscopic  study  of  minerals  in  rock 
sections ;  (3)  a  systematic  study  of  rocks,  their  constitution,  struc- 
ture, origin,  and  classification.  Professor  Fenneman. 

Course  7  is  prerequisite. 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 

13.  Special  Work  in  Geology. — Any  student  in  this  depart- 
ment may,  by  agreement  with  the  instructors  in  charge,  register 
for  individual  study  or  investigation  not  described  in  the  list  of 
courses.  Such  work  must  be  regularly  supervised  and  approved 
upon  examination  or  by  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  Credit 
according  to  number  of  hours  elected. 


•  Course  1  ia  not  prerequisite  to  Course  7,  but  the  latter  is  not  accepted 
as  a  graduate  course  for  students  making:  Geology  a  major  unlew  Course  1  or 
its  aqnivalent  has  been  tnken. 
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14.  Course  14  is  outlined  under  the  heading  "For  Teachers." 
Open  to  college  students  only  by  special  agreement  with  the  professor 
in  charge. 

16.     Course  16  is  outlined  under  the  heading  "For  Teachers." 

For  Teachers 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers.— Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  and  physiographic  geology,  being  identical  with  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  Course  1.  Lecture,  S.,  8:30-10:30.  Field  or 
Laboratory,  10 :30-12 :50.  Professor  Fenneman. 

16.  Advanced  Physiography  of  the  United  States.— Course  1  (or 
Course  14)  and  Course  9  are  prerequisite.  Lecture,  M.,  4:00-6:00; 
W.,  4 :00-5 :00.  Professor  Fenneman. 

Course  9  is  also  given  to  teachers  who  have  had  Course  14. 
Lecture,  S.,  8:30-10:30;  Field  or  Laboratory,  10:30-12:50. 

Assistant  Professor  Carman. 


Evening  Course 

17.  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  those 
parts  of  physical  geography  which  make  up  the  natural  environment 
of  man  and  his  relation  to  this  environment.  The  industries,  prod- 
ucts, commerce,  and  natural  resources  of  the  various  countries  and 
their  interpretation  in  so  far  as  influenced  by  natural  surroundings. 
T.,  7 :30-9 :30.  Assistant  Professor  Carman. 
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Max  Poll,  Ph.  D Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

Claude  M.  Lotspeich,  Ph.  D.,     .     Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Eleanor  Nippert,  A.  B., Instructor  in  German. 

Assistant:  Emma  Andriessen,  A.   M. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Elementary  German.—Grammar,  translation  from  German 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German. 
^     Sec.  I.  T.,  Th.,  S..  8:30-9:30. 

Sec.  II.  M..  W..  F..  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich  and  Miss  Nippert. 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  no  German  in  the 
high  school. 
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2.  German  Prose  and  Poetry.— Reading  at  sight,  grammar, 
composition,  and   dictation. 

Sec.  I.  M..  W..  R.  9  :30-10 :30. 
Sec.  II.  M.,  W..  R.  10  :30-ll  :30. 
Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  R,  11 :30-12  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich  and  Miss  Nippert. 
Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1  or 
who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in  the  high  school. 

Course  2  does  not  count  towards  a  major  in  German. 

20.  German  Scientific  Prose. — Subjects  in  natural  science.  M., 
W.,  R,  8 :30-9 :30.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

Course  20  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Course  20  does  not  count  towards  a  major  in  German.  If  taken 
after  Course  2,  Course  20  will  count  only  as  a  half  course. 

3.  German  Composition  (Beginners'  Course). — German  gram- 
mar, conversation,  and  practice  in  writing  German.  T.,  Th.,  10 :30- 
11 :30.  Miss  Nippert. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1. 
Courses  2  and  3  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

**4.  Introduction  to  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti,  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
and  Maria  Stuart,  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Egmont,  Tasso  and  Goetz 
von  Berlichingen.  Translation  and  reading  at  sight.  Practice  in 
writing  German,  based  on  the  reading.  This  course  is  conducted 
mainly  in  German. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  R,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  R,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Poll,  Miss  Nippert,  and  Assistant. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 
Students  in  this  course  are  urged  to  take  a  composition  course  in 
addition. 

21.  German  Composition  (Intermediate  Course). — Practice  in 
composition,  conversation  and  in  writing  German.  T.,  Th.,  9 :30- 
10:30.  Miss  Nippert. 

Courses  4  and  21  may  be  advantageously  taken  together. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

5.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.     Among  other  works  the  following  are  read 


**  Students  entering  the  Universit}'  who  have  done  advanced  work  in 
German  may  anticipate  this  course  by  passing  an  examination  on  the  work  as 
outlined  above,  within  three  weelcs  after  matriculation. 
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in  1912-13 :  An  Anthology  of  German  Literature,  by  Calvin  Thomas ; 
the  Nibelungenlied  (translated  into  modern  German  by  R.  Woer- 
ner)  ;  Lessing's  Nathan;  Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  Braut  von  Mes- 
sina, and  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  in  German,  collateral  reading. 
M,  W.,  R,  9 :30-10  :30.  Professor  Poll  and  Assistant. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 

6.  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— The  Ro- 
mantic School.  The  Novel.  The  Drama  and  Lyrics.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading  and  written  reports  by  the  class.    Th.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Poll. 
Course  6  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 
10.     German  Composition  (Advanced  Course).— Advanced  com- 
position and  practice  in  writing  German.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Poll. 

30.  Glimpses  of  German  Life  and  Culture.— Papers  and  dis- 
cussions in  German.     Advanced  composition.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll. 
Primarily  for  Graduates 
12a.     Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend. — Collateral  reading  and  written  reports.     First  semes- 
ter, T.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 
Course  12a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 
lib.     German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Lectures   in  German  and  col- 
lateral reading.    Second  semester,  T.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Poll. 
Course  lib  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5  or  6. 

7.  Middle  High  German— Wright's  Middle  High-German 
Primer.  Bachmann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebiich.  Translation 
into  modern  German.    M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

8.  Old  High  German. — Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik, 
and  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsches  Lesebiich  are  used  as  text- 
books. Translation  into  modern  German.  During  a  part  of  the 
second  semester  the  Old  Saxon  phonology  and  morphology  will  be 
studied  and  selections  from  the  Heliand  will  be  read.    M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

13.  Gothic. — Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik;  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Ulfilas;  lectures  on  Germanic  philology.    W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

26.  Old  Norse.— Kahle's  Altislaendisches  Elementarbuch.  Read- 
ing of  selections  from  the  Sagas.  In  the  second  semester  selected 
poems  of  the  Edda  will  be  read.    W.,  4 :00-6  :00. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
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9.  German  Seminary. — Willem's  Van  den  vos  Reinaerde.  Sec- 
ond semester.    T.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

For  Teachers 

Courses  10  and  30,  outlined  above,  are  intended  primarily  for 
teachers. 

32.  Elementary  Course  for  Teachers.— S.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Evening  Courses 

33.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  translation  from  German 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German. 
W.,  7  :30-9  :30.  Professor  Poll. 

34.  Advanced  German,  Prose  and  Poetry. — Translation,  sight 
reading,  grammar,  composition,  dictation.    T.,  7 :30-9 :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 


GREEK 

Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Greek. 

Arthur  James  Kinsella,  A.  M., Instructor  in  Greek. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Oratory — Epic  Poetry — Philosophy. — Lysias,  six  orations  ; 
Herodotus,  one  book;  Iliad,  Books  XIX-XXII. 

The  Lyric  Poets. — Selections.  Plato :  Protagoras ;  Lysis; 
Laches;  Charmides.  Collateral  reading :  two  orations  of  Lysias ; 
two  books  of  the  Iliad;  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  M.,  W.,  F., 
9:30-10:30,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Harry. 

A  collateral  course  is  offered  by  Mr.  Kinsella  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  attend  at  this  hour. 

2.  Greek  Prose  Composition.~M.,  10:30-11:30,  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course  2  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  1. 

3.  The  Drama. — Euripides,  Hippolytus;  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Tyrannus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus;  Aristophanes,  Nuhes.  Collateral 
reading— Euripides :  Alcestis,  Ion.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30,  through- 
out the  year.  Professor  Harry. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

4.  The  Odyssey. — Two  hours  weekly;  to  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Kinsella. 
8.    The  Life  and  the  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. — Greek 
Life,  Urst  semester.      Homer,  second  semester.     Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Harry. 
Students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  may 
be  admitted  to  Course  8. 
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9.  Elementary  Greek.— First  Greek  book  and  grammar.  Xeno- 
phon.    M.,W.,  R,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

10.  The  New  Testament.— A  course  in  grammar  and  transla- 
tion. Two  hours  or  more;  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 
Throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course  10  alternates  with  Course  16. 

11.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Greek  Drama.— //^/iiV^wia,  An- 
tigone, Agamemnon,  Aves,  Ranae.    M.,  W.,  F.,  10 :30-ll  :80. 

Professor  Harry. 

12.  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  first  semester.  Symposium,  Mem- 
orabilia, second  semester.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30.       Mr.  Kinsella. 

15.  Intermediate  Greek. — Prose  Composition.  Homer,  I-HI. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

16.  Hellenistic  Greek. — Philo  and  other  writers  of  this  period. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year ;  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

Course  16  alternates  with  Course  10.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

17.  First  Year  Greek.— S.,  9:30-10:30. 

18.  Advanced  Course  in  Greek  Drama. — Bacchae,  Ajax,  Vespae, 
Pax.    M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30.  Mr.  Kinsella. 

Course  18  alternates  with  Course  11. 
To  be  given  in  1913-14. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

13.  Greek  Art. — A  course  in  the  grammar  and  history  of  Greek 
art,  including  architecture.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  plastic  art,  to  the  influence  of  religion  and  ath- 
letics, to  the  temples  and  their  decorations,  and  to  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  Greek  sculptors.  Pre-Hellenic  archaeology,  Greek 
architecture,  and  sculpture  (1911-12)  ;  sculpture,  vase  paintings,  coins, 
gem  engraving,  wall  paintings  (1912-13).    T.,  10:30-11:30. 

This  class  is  limited  to  forty  students.  Professor  Harry. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
6.     Rapid  Reading.— W..  3 :00-4  :00.  Professor  Harry. 

6.  Practical  Exercises  in   Greek.— F.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Harry. 

7.  Greek  Seminary.— Aristophanes  (1912-13) ;  Homer  (1913-14). 
M.,  3:00-5:00. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  undergraduate  courses  in  Greek. 

For  Teachers 

17.     Teachers'  Course  in  First  Year  Greek.— S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Harry. 

19.  Teachers'  Course  in  Xenophon  and  Homer.    S.,  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Professor  Harry. 
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HISTORY 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  Ph.  D Professor  of  History. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Associate  Professor  of  History. 
James  Francis  Dilworth,  A.  M.,    .     Instructor  in  English  History. 
Assistant  :  Reginald  C.  McGrane,  A.  B. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Middle  Ages — Renaissance. — This  course  includes  the  main 
facts  of  European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  McGrane. 

3.  The  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — Beginning  with  the  Bour- 
bon period  this  course  includes  a  study  of  the  Ancien  Regime  and 
the  French  Revolution,  and  follov/s  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  to 
1815.     Lectures  and  recitations.     M.,  W.,  F.,   10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb,  Mr.  Dilworth,  and  Mr.  McGrane. 

13.  General  Course  in  English  History. — This  course,  while 
open  to  all  students,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  de- 
sire a  general  introductory  course  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
both  European  and  American  history.  The  course  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  people  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  method  is  by  lecture,  text-book;  and  source-book.  M., 
W.,  F.,  1 :00-2  :00.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

29.  Ancient  History  to  476,  A.  D. — This  course  comprises  a 
brief  survey  of  the  development  of  the  principal  Oriental  nations; 
the  political  and  the  social  life  of  the  Greeks;  the  early  political 
life  and  expansion  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  under  the  Empire.    T.,  Th.,  8 :30-9  :30. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 

15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This  course,  while 
open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  have  not  had 
American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for  those  who  contemplate 
taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  The  work  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  present  time  and  is  based 
largely  upon  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  regular  reports  and  lec- 
tures. Special  quiz  sections  and  conference  groups  at  other  hours, 
if  necessary.    M..  W.,  F.,  8 :30-9 :30. 

Associate  Professor  Cox  and  Mr.  McGrane. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

25.  European  History  Since  1814. — An  advanced  course  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  European  history  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tiiry.     France   since   1814;    Germany  since   1814;   the   Kingdom   of 
Italy;  the  Eastern  Question;  Colonization     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb. 
Open  to  Seniors ;  to  Juniors  by  permission. 

46.  History  of  Germany. — Beginning  with  the  early  Germans 
this  course  will  follow  the  history  of  the  German  peoples  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  relations  of  the  Germans  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; conquests  of  Charles  the  Great;  the  Medieval  Empire;  the 
Reformation;  rise  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty;  period  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great;  Napoleon;  Wars  of  Liberation;  organization  of 
the  German  Empire.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

34.  The  French  Revolution,  Jacobin  Period. — Research  in 
source  materials.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  necessary.  Two 
hours.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

21,  American  Constitutional  History. — The  course  treats  of 
Xh.(i  development  of  governmental  institutions  during  the  Colonial 
era,  and  of  the  important  constitutional  questions  occurring  be- 
tween the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

22.  American  Constitutional  History  (Continued). — A  review 
of  the  leading  governmental  problems  connected  with  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  Periods,  and  the  subsequent  industrial  and  terri- 
torial expansion  of  the  United  States.  Lectures  and  special  reports. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Associate  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  15  or  an  equivalent. 

28.  Problems  of  American  Expansion. — A  general  view  of  the 
territorial  development  of  North  America  with  the  United  States 
as  its  chief  factor.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  filibustering  operations 
in  connection  with  Spanish-American  relations.  Lectures  and  special 
reports.    T.,  Th.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Associate  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  15  or  an  equivalent. 

40.  English  Constitutional  History.— The  course  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  English  political  institutions  from  the  Saxon  period 
to  the  present  times.  Recommended  for  students  who  intend  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
American  history.    T.,  Th.,  8  :30-9  :30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

44.  English  History  Since  1856.— This  course  deals  with  the 
political,  economic,  and  religious  history  of  England  since  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  with  the  present  day  problems.  Students 
are  requested  to  subscribe  to  The  London  Times  (Weekly  Edition). 
T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 

Open  to  Seniors  and  Juniors. 
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45.  Seminary  in  American  History. — Politics  and  Political 
Leaders  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive 
study,  from  the  original  sources,  of  selected  national  political  issues 
affecting  this  section,  and  the  social  and  economic  causes  underlying 
them.    Seniors  may  be  admitted.    S.,  10  :30-12  :30. 

Associate  Professor  Cox. 

Open  to  properly  qualified  teachers. 

Public  Lecture  Course. — Special  Topics  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance.    No  credit;  no  registration.     S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Whitcomb. 

Evening  Courses 

48.  General  Course  in  English  History. — This  course,  while 
open  to  all  students,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  desire 
a  general  introductory  course  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  both 
European  and  American  history.  The  course  traces  the  development 
of  the  English  people  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The 
method  is  by  lecture,  text-book,  and  source-book.    W.,  7  :30-9  :30. 

Mr.  Dilworth. 

47.  General  Course  in  American  History. — The  work  of  this 
course  covers  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Periods  and  is  based 
largely  upon  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  regular  reports  and  lectures. 
Th.,  7:80-9:30.  Associate  Professor  Cox. 


LATIN 

John  Miller  Burnam,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Latin. 

William  Tunstall  Semple,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Livy. — Horace. — Selections  from  Livy.  Selected  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Horace.  Informal  discussion  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  times. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8  :30-9  :30. 
Sec.  n,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10 :30-ll  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Semple. 

2.  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Horace. — Cicero's  Laelius,  Tacitus'  Agri- 
cola  and  Catallus,  selections  from  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles; 
prose  composition  based  on  the  text  of  the  Laelius. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9 :30-10  :30. 
Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Semple. 
Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

3.  Cicero  and  Pliny. — Selections  from  their  correspondence; 
the  Letter  as  a  form  of  Latin  literature.    Lectures  and  reports  on 
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topics  connected  with  Roman  private  life  and  social  customs.  The 
stereopticon  will  be  employed  when  the  topics  under  considera- 
tion suggest  this  mode  of  treatment.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11  :S0-12  :30. 

Professor  Burnam. 
Course  3  is  open  to   students  who  have  passed  in   Courses   1 
and  2. 

4.  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Seneca.— Three  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Burnam. 
Course  4  is  open   to   students  who  have  passed  in  Courses   1 
and  2. 

5.  Latin  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  the  life  and  letters 
of  the  Roman  people  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  later  Em- 
pire.    W.,  2:00-3:00.  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 

This  course  may  be  extended  to  include  two  or  three  hours 
of  credit  by  collateral  reading,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
in  the  authors  discussed  in  the  lectures. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Hours  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged 

!).  Latin  and  Romance  Palaeography. — The  history  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  in  Western  Europe,  from  A.  D.  1  to  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Students  are  given  abundant  practice  in  reading 
facsimiles.     Three  hours.  Professor  Burnam. 

Course  9  must  be  preceded  by  at  least  four  years  of  under- 
graduate work,  and  requires  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German. 

10.     Latin   Seminary. — 

10a.  Caesar.  Lectures,  reports,  and  papers,  on  special 
topics.  This  course  is  intended,  primarily,  to  afford  the 
special  training  required  by  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  Caesar.    Three  hours. 

10b.     Cicero.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
10c.     Virgil.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
The  seminary  considers  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  in  succes- 
sive years  in  the  order  mentioned.     The  author  to  be  studied  in 
1912-13  (Course  10a)  is  Caesar.  Professor  Burnam. 

12.  Graduate  Study.— Credit  according  to  work  elected  and 
completed  under  the  direction  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Evening  Course 

13.  Livy.— Horace.— Selections  from  Livy.  Selected  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Horace.  Informal  discussions  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
times.    M.,  7  :30-9 :30.  Assistant  Professor  Semple. 
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*MATHEMATICS 

Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D,,  D.  Sc,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Charles  Napoleon  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 
Louis  Brand,  A.  M.,  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Florence  Cameron  Lawler,  B.  S.,  .  .  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,      .    .    .    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

For  Undergraduates 

1.  Algebra — Trigonometry  —  Analytical  Geometry. —  Selected 
portions  of  Algebra  and  the  elementary  Theory  of  Equations. 
Wentworth,  College  Algebra. 

Trigonometry:  Crockett,  Trigonometry;  Rothrock,  Trigonom- 
etry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the  Car- 
tesian standpoint.    Nichols,  Analytic  Geometry. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11 :30.  Miss  Lawler. 

Sec.  IV,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Miss  Lawler. 

4a.  Solid  Geometry  (Elementary). — Wentworth,  Solid  Geom- 
etry.   T..  Th.,  9 :30-10 :30,  iirst  semester. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

3b.  Spherical  and  Analytical  Trigonometry. — Murray,  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore, 

5.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Osborne,  Calculus.  M., 
T.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  I,  Professor  Hancock. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

15.  Theory  of  Equations,  Including  Determinants. — Burnside 
and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations.    Lectures.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

6a.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — C. 
Smith,  Conic  Sections.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30,  iirst 
semester.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who  have 
passed  in  Course  5. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 


*  See     courses    in    Mathematics    and    Applied    Mathematics,     College 
Engineering, 
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7.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.— The  '  plane, 
straight  line  and  quadric  surfaces;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves! 
C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.  Lectures  and  text.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10:30- 
11 :30,  iirst  semester.  Professor  Slocum. 

Course  7  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  those  who  have 
passed  in  Course  5. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

8a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.— Byerly,  Integral  Calculus. 
Lectures.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30,  iirst  semester. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations.— Forsyth,  Differential  Equations. 
Lectures.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Hancock. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

33.     Advanced  Algebra.— Lectures.     M.,  Th.,  4 :00-6 :00. 

Professor  Hancock. 

16a.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  modern  treatment  of  analy- 
tical mechanics,  intended  especially  for  advanced  students  in  en- 
gineering and  physics.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  supple- 
mented by  references  to  standard  texts.  First  semester,  M.,  4:00- 
5 :00 ;  Th.,  4 :00-6 :00.  Professor  Slocum. 

1Gb.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — A  course  in  the 
mechanics  of  elastic  bodies,  supplementary  to  Course  16a.  The 
course  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  references  to 
the  works  of  Williamson.  Webster,  and  A.  E.  H.  Love.  Second 
semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

26.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — A  course 
in  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  based  chiefly  on  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  subject.  Modern  pedagogical  theories  are  studied 
in  their  relation  to  mathematics  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discus- 
sion of  laboratory  and  other  special  methods  of  instruction.  Synop- 
sis of  the  material  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  instructor  for 
the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians.    M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Slocum. 

30.  Seminary. — Theoretical  and  experimental  research  in  some 
special  topic  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid,  elastic,  fluid,  or  gaseous 
bodies.  Results  to  be  summarized  in  a  form  suitable  for  publica- 
tion. Credit  according  to  number  of  hours  elected.  Hours  by  special 
arrangement.  Professor  Slocum. 

28.  Theory  of  Functions.— Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Func- 
tions of  a  Complex  Variable.     S.,  9  :30-ll  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 
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The  following  courses  which  are  given  in  alternate  years  are 
omitted  in  1912-13 : 

lib,  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Byerly,  Four- 
ier's Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics.  This  course  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  mathematical  physics.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  certain  trigonometric  series,  Fourier's  theorem  for  the 
development  of  a  function  into  a  trigonometric  series  is  derived, 
and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investigated.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and  Lame's  functions,  with 
applications  to  problems  in  heat,  electricity,  potential,  elasticity,  etc. 
Second  semester,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Slocum. 

10a.  Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares. — Wright 
and  Hayford,  Adjustment  of  Observations.  The  general  theory  of 
the  adjustments  of  observations,  with  applications  to  triangulation 
and  the  derivation  of  empirical  formulas  from  experimental  data. 
First  semester.  M.,  4:00-5:00;  W..  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Slocum. 

30.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  1. — Natural  Numbers. — Lectures 
founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Kronecker,  Frobenius  and  Dirich- 
let's  Zahlentheorie.    T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

31.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  II. — Algebraic  Numbers. — Dede- 
kind's  Theory.     T.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,   10:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

32.  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  III. — Kronecker's  Theory.  T., 
4:00-6:00;  S.,  10:30-12:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

24.  Elliptic  Functions,  Part  I. — Analysis.  The  published  lec- 
tures of  the  professor.  Professor  Hancock. 

25.  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions,  Part  II. — The  general 
theory  of  Course  24  specialized  and  illustrated  by  problems  in  Me- 
chanics and  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  and  through  geometrical 
investigations,  including  the  analytical  representation  of  curves  and 
surfaces.  The  solution  of  certain  algebraical  and  differential  equa- 
tions. Construction  of  tables  of  elliptic  integrals.  The  general  the- 
ory of  transformation.    Lectures.    W.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 
20.     Theory  of  Maxima  and   Minima  Involving   Several  Vari- 
ables.— The  Calculus  of  Variations   (the  published  lectures  of  the 
professor) .  W.,  4 :00-6  :00 ;  S.,  11-30-12 :30.       Professor  Hancock. 
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18a.  Theory  of  Minimal  Surfaces.— The  developments  of  Lie, 
Darboux,  Schwarz,  and  Weierstrass  compared  with  those  of  earh'er 
writers.     Lectures.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  8 :30-9  :30,  iirst  semester. 

Professor  Hancock. 
Evening  Courses 

40.  Algebra— Trigonometry.— Selected  portions  of  algebra  and 
the  elementary  Theory  of  Equations.  Ashton  and  Marsh,  College 
Algebra.     Trigonometry:    Rothrock,    Trigonometry.     F.,  7:30-9:30. 

Mr.  Kindle. 

41.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral.— T.,  7:30-9:30. 

Mr.  Kindle. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Pn.  D.,     .    .    .    .    Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Henry  G.  Hartmann,  Ph.  D Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

For  Undergraduates 

la.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — An  outline  study  of  the  field 
of  philosophical  discussion,  with  a  definition  of  its  chief  problems 
and  the  method  of  investigating  them.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  one  year  of  university  work.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
9:30-10:30.  Dr.  Hartmann. 

2b.  Logic. — An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  reasoning, 
including  the  essentials  of  formal  logic  and  the  principles  of  proof. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  work  in 
the  University.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Dr.  Hartmann. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

3a.  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  to 
the  time  of  Kant,  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  First 
semester,  M..  W,.  F.,  8  :30-9 :30.  Professor  Tawney. 

4b.  History  of  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  the  Present.— Courses 
3a  and  4b  will  alternate  biennially  with  Courses  5a  and  6b,  which 
will  not  be  given  in  1912-13.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

5a.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era. — First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8 :30-9  :30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Dr.  Hartmann. 

6b.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Kgts.— Second 
semester,  M..  W.,  F.,  8  :30-9  :30.  Dr.  Hartmann. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 
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7a.  Ethics. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  morals.  The 
course  includes,  beside  the  theory  of  morality,  discussions  of  selected 
problems  of  present  moral  experience.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  two  years  of  work  in  the  University.    First  semester. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W..  F.,  9 :30-10  :30. 

Sec.  II.  M..  W..  R.  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  III.  M..  W..  R.  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Sec.  IV.  M..  W.,  R,  1 :00-2  :00. 

Professor  Tawney  and  Dr.  Hartmann. 

8b.  Political  Philosophy. — A  study  of  fundamental  principles  of 
political  organization  and  control,  including  the  origin  of  the  state, 
the  relation  of  morality  to  legislative  control,  the  concepts  of  natural 
law,  natural  right,  the  general  will,  the  rule  of  majorities,  etc.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  work  in  the 
University.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

9a.     Social  Psychology. — See  Psychology  8a. 

This  course  counts  towards  a  major  in  either  psychology  or 
philosophy.  Dr.  Hartmann. 

10b.  Aesthetics. — A  discussion  of  the  facts  and  principles  in- 
volved in  the  experience  of  the  beautiful  and  in  the  creation  and 
appreciation  of  the  various  art-products.  The  course  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  means  of  lectures,  text-book,  and  assigned  readings. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9 :30-10 :30.  Dr.  Hartmann. 

11a.  Scientific  Method. — A  study  of  the  general  laws  of  re- 
search and  systematic  representation  in  the  field  of  science.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  11 :30-12  :30.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

15b.  Scientific  Method. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  five  groups 
of  sciences,  namely,  the  mathematics,  biology,  physics,  psychology, 
and  philosophy.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  11 :30-12  :30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

16a.  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant. — Largely  a  study  of  the 
historical  relations  between  the  English  empirical  movement  and 
the  philosophy  of  Kant.    First  semester,  T.,  12  :30-2  :30. 

Dr.  Hartmann. 
16b.     The  Philosophy  of  Bergson.— An  exposition  and  criticism 
of  the  chief  works  of  Henri  Bergson.     Second  semester,  T.,  12 :30- 
2:30.  Dr.  Hartmann. 

14.     Types  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics. — Th.,  12 :45-2  :45. 

Professor  Tawney. 
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For  Teachers 

12.  The  History  of  Philosophy.— In  the  fall  of  1912  this  course 
will  begin  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  being  part  of  a 
cycle  of  courses  dealing  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  One  hour 
throughout  the  year.     S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawncy. 

13.  Educational  Philosophy.— A  study  of  the  relations  between 
certain  typical  philosophical  methods  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

17.  The  Field  of  Logic. — An  introduction  to  the  science  of  logic 
with  special  reference  to  the  methods  of  recitation. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

It  should  be  rem.embered  that  work  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  is  facilitated  by  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  political 
science,  general  history,  economics,  the  history  of  education,  art,  and 
other  allied  subjects  dealing  with  human  life  and  the  products  of 
civilization. 

Evening  Course 

20.  Philosophy  and  Some  Great  Thinkers. — A  course  outlining 
the  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  illustrating  its  branches  by  the 
works  of  a  few  great  writers,  such  as  Descartes,  Berkeley,  Spencer, 
Kant,  and  others.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  students  to 
formulate  and  investigate  problems  for  themselves.  Incidentally 
some  of  the  most  recent  writers  and  their  works  will  be  discussed. 
M.,  7  :30-9  :30.  Professor  Tawney  and  Dr.  Hartmann. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Alfred  Brodbeck, Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Marguerite  Gray,  A.  B.,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Physical  Education, 

Physical  Training  for  Men. — All  students  are  required  to  take 
five  hours  per  week  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  It 
is  expected  that  these  hours  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  Three 
hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  class  (lectures 
on  hygiene,  one  hour,  work  in  the  gymnasium,  two  hours),  and  two 
hours  per  week  for  all  members  of  the  Sophomore  class.  Depar- 
tures from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  only  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions, for  which  special  permission  must  be  secured  from  the 
Dean  in  advance. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the  two 
lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the  required 
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work.     Appointments  for  the  examination  must  be  made  with  the 
Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Credit:    One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours. — Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen).  Gymnasium,  T.,  Th.,  10:3^- 
11:30;  M..  W..  11:30-12:30;  Lecture.  R.  2:00-3:00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2  (Sophomores),  T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00;  T.,  Th.,  11:30- 
12:30.    Boxing,  wrestling,  fencing  (voluntary). 

Mr.  Brodbeck. 

Physical  Training  for  Women. — The  work  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  best  hygienic,  corrective  and  recreative  re- 
sults. A  physical  examination  will  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Freshman  and  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

The  course  for  Freshmen  consists  of  three  hours  attendance 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Two  hours  each  week  are  spent 
in  exercising  in  the  gymnasium;  the  other  hour  is  devoted  to  lec- 
tures on  hygiene.  The  lectures  must  be  attended  by  every  member 
of  the  Freshman  class,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she  may  be 
excused  from  the  gymnasium  work. 

The  course  for  Sophomores  consists  of  two  hours  of  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium,  prescribed  for  all  members  unless  excused  by 
the  Director  of  Physical  Education  or  on  a  physician's  certificate. 

Credit :    One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Hours— Phys.  Ed.  1  (Freshmen),  M.,  \V.,  11:30-12:30;  M..  W., 
2  :00-3  :00 ;  T.,  Th.,  10  :30-ll  :30 ;  Lecture,  F.,  2  :00-3  :00. 

Phys.  Ed.  2   (Sophomores),  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30,  1:00-2:00. 

Voluntary  Class.— T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30.  ^^^^  ^^^y- 


PHYSICS 


Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Physics. 

Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Physics. 

Thomas  Lansing  Porter,  Ph.  D..    .    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Physics. 

Assistants:  Mr.  Evens,  Mr.  Mauchly. 

For  Undergraduates 

26a.  General  Physics.— Lectures  and  recitations  on  mechanics, 
sound,  and  heat,  illustrated  with  lecture  experiments.  First  semes- 
ter, M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.         Professor  More  and  Assistant. 
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27b.  General  Physics.— Lectures  and  recitations  on  light,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  illustrated  with  lecture  experiments.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More  and  Assistant. 

N.  B. — The  above  courses  are  designed  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  only;  they  may  be  elected  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  They  will  present  the  fundamental  laws  and  phenomena 
of  physics,  and  will  be  non-mathematical  in  'treatment.  Taken 
with  Courses  2a  and  22b,  Experimental  Physics,  they  satisfy  the 
science  requirement. 

28a.  Advanced  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on 
Mechanics  and  Heat.     First  semester.     Twice  weekly. 

Dr.  Porter. 

29b.  Advanced  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on 
Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.    Second  semester.    Twice  weekly. 

Dr.  Gowdy. 

Prerequisites  for  Courses  28  and  29  are  Courses  26  and  27, 
and  Mathematics  1. 

2a.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company General  Physics.    First  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Allen,  Dr.  Gowdy,  Dr.  Porter, 
and  Assistants. 
Sec.  I,  Th.,   S.,  8:30-11:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4  :00. 

Sec.  Ill,  M.,  R,  1:00-4:00  (for  Engineers  only). 
Sec.  IV,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

22b.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company General  Physics.    Second  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Allen,  Dr.  Gowdy,  Dr.  Porter, 
and  Assistants. 
Sec.  I,  Th.,   S.,  8:30-11:30. 
Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  1 :00-4 :00. 
Sec.  Ill,  M.,  W.,  F..  1:00-4:00  (for  Engineers  only). 

4.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics.— Experiments  in  photom- 
etry, spectrum  analysis,  calibration  of  weights  and  thermometers, 
etc.,  requiring  exact  measurement.  Twice  weekly.  It  may  be  elected 
either  semester.  Dr.  Gowdy. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

3a.     Theoretical  Mechanics.— A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  mechanics.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30. 
Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  More. 
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18b.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  mathematical  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Sec- 
ond semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  More. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

19a.  Theory  of  Heat. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  heat.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11 :3a- 12 :30. 

Professor  More. 

15b.  Theory  of  Light. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mathemat- 
ical laws  of  light.    Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  More. 

The  above  courses  may  be  elected  for  a  minor  in  Physics,  the 
following  courses  for  a  major,  in  graduate  work. 

8.  Experimental  Physics. — The  exact  determination  of  some 
of  the  standard  and  classical  experiments.  Credit  according  to 
number  of  hours  elected.  Dr.  Allen. 

10.  Seminary. — The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  in  phy- 
sical journals.    T.,  4 :00-5  :00.  Professor  More. 

16.  Physical  Manipulations. — A  series  of  exercises  in  scien- 
tific shop- work.  Shop-work;  soldering  and  metal- working,  screw- 
cutting  and  elementary  lathe-work.  Glass-work  and  physical  proc- 
esses ;  glass-blowing,  cutting,  grinding,  polishing,  silvering ;  fiber 
suspensions  and  preparations  useful  in  the  laboratory.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Without  credit.  Mr.  Evens. 

17a.  Electric  Waves  and  Wireless  Telegraphy. — A  course  of 
lectures  on  the  radiation  emitted  by  electric  and  magnetic  oscil- 
lators, with  applications  to  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  theory  of 
light.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  4 :00-5 :00. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

20b.  Ionization  and  Radio-activity. — A  course  of  lectures  and 
experimental  demonstrations  on  the  discharge  of  electricity  through 
gases  and  the  properties  of  the  radio-active  substances.  Second 
semester,  twice  weekly.  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

For  Graduates  Only 

7.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics. — This  course  is  designed 
to  include  three  years  work.  In  1910-11  the  lectures  discuss  the 
theory  of  heat  and  generalized  coordinates;  1911-12,  light;  1912-13, 
electricity  and  magnetism.     Twice  weekly.         Professor  More. 

25a.    Theoretical  Mechanics. — See  under  Mathematics  16a. 

Professor  Slocum. 

9.  Research. — Those  electing  this  course  are  supplied  with 
all  the  apparatus  needed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mechanician. 
Daily.  Professor  More  and  Associate  Professor  Allen. 
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For  Teachers  Only 

11.  Laboratory  Methods  for  Teachers.— This  course  comprises 
a  set  of  experiments  designed  especially  for  teachers.  The  exer- 
cises will  include  those  which  are  usually  given  in  schools,  and 
also  those  of  a  more  difficult  nature  which  illustrate  the  theoretical 
principles.    S..  8  :30-ll  :30.  Dr.  Porter. 

Evening  Courses 

30a.  General  Physics. — Lectures  with  demonstrations  on 
mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.    First  semester,  M.,  7  :30-9 :30. 

Associate  Professor  Allen. 
30b.     General  Physics. — Lectures  with  demonstrations  on  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.    Second  semester,  M.,  7  :30-9  :30. 

Associate  Professor  Allen. 
31a.     Experimental    Physics. — Laboratory   work    to    accompany 
General  Physics.    First  semester.     Sec.  V.  W.,  F.,  7:30-9:30. 

Dr.  Porter. 
31b'.     Experimental    Physics. — Laboratory   Work  to   accompany 
General  Physics.    First  semester.    Sec.  V.  W.,  R,  7 :30-9 :30. 

Dr.  Porter. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Selden  Gale  Lowrie,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
William   Hammond  Parker,   Ph.   D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Science. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  American  Government. — The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
further  study  of  political  science.  The  nature  and  organization  of 
our  federal  government  will  be  studied  the  first  semester,  and  state 
and  local  government  will  be  studied  the  second  semester.  T.,  Th., 
10 :30-ll  :30.  Professor  Lowrie. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

2a.  European  Governments.— A  study  of  the  nature  and  organ- 
ization of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.  First  semester, 
T.,  Th..  11 :30-12  :30.  Professor  Lowrie. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  to  those  students  taking 
Course  1. 
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2b.  International  Law. — A  study  of  the  principles,  rules,  and 
customs  controlling  the  states  of  the  civilized  world  in  their  relation 
to  each  other.     Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  8  :3i0-9  :30. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Professor  Lowrie. 

6b.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. — An  introductory  course  in 
the  principles  of  taxation  and  the  existing  methods  of  levying  and 
collecting  taxes — federal,  state,  and  local.  Also  a  study  of  the  budget 
systems  of  the  countries  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  states  and  cities. 
Second  semester,  T.,  Th.,  11 :30-12 :30.  Professor  Lowrie. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  to  those  students  who  have  taken 
Economics  1. 

11a.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  munici- 
pal organization  and  administration  in  the  United  States  and  in 
European  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  connected  with  urban  life.  First  semester,  T.,  Th., 
8  :30-9 :30.  Professor  Lowrie. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen.    • 

Evening  Course 

1.     American  Government  (See  above). — Sec.  IL    M.,  7  :30-9  :30. 

Professor  Lowrie. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

For  Undergraduates 

5.  Elementary  Sociolog}^ — An  introductory  course  designed  to 
present  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  the  prevailing 
types  of  social  organizations,  and  the  larger  problems  connected 
therewith.  The  nature  of  sociology,  facts  of  social  evolution,  social 
control,  social  organization,  social  ideals,  social  pathology,  methods 
of  social  investigation,  and  the  history  of  sociology.  T.,  Th.,  9:30- 
10:30.  Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

7.  Modern  Social  Theories. — Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on 
the  social  theories  of  Comte,  Mill,  Spencer,  Gumplowicz,  Tarde, 
Mackenzie,  Ward,  Giddings,  Small,  and  others.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  social  theory  and  to  the  consequences 
of  the  theories  of  these  writers  in  the  field  of  practical  social  reform. 
M.,  W.,  10  :30-ll  :30.  Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

20.  Criminals  and  Delinquents. — Problems  of  Crime.  Criminal 
anthropology,  physical  and  psychical.  Criminal  diagnostics,  definition 
of  crime,  detection  and  identification  of  criminals,  state  control  of 
criminals.  Criminal  therapeutics,  penalties,  punishment  and  reforma- 
tion   of    criminals,    jails,    prisons,    and    reformatories.      Criminal 
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hygienics,  police  prevention  of  crime,  presumptive  criminals.  Princi- 
ples of  scientific  penology,  lynch-law,  and  the  trend  of  crime  in 
modern  times.    T.,  Th.,  10  :30-ll  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

15.  Modern  Philanthropy.— A  study  of  the  problems  of  charity. 
Treatment  of  the  pauper,  feeble-minded,  insane,  and  of  dependent 
children.  Reform  suggestions  regarding  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  classes.  As  an  integral  part  of  this  course  there  will  be 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  scope  and  method  of  the  work  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  the  National  Child  Labor  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Social  Settlement.  The  lecturers  on  these 
subjects  will  be  Mr.  T.  J.  Edmonds,  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities;  Rev.  J.  O.  White,  superintendent  of  Union  Bethel;  Dr. 
E.  N.  Clopper,  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge;  Judge  John 
A.  Caldwell,  of  the  Juvenile  Court ;  Miss  Helen  Trounstine,  secretary 
of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association ;  and  Dr.  Boris  D.  Bogen, 
superintendent  of  the  Jewish  Settlement.    M.,  W.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

21.  Social  Problems. — A  study  of  current  social  problems  and 
the  influence  of  certain  factors  in  social  evolution.  The  function, 
origin,  forms,  development,  and  problems  of  the  family.  Problems 
of  population,  immigration,  the  negro,  the  city,  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism, education,  and  social  progress.    T.,  Th.,  11 :30-r2 :30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

28.  Seminary. — Opportunity  is  here  given  for  the  detailed  study 
of  special  problems  in  social  science.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

Evening  Courses 

15.  Modern  Philanthropy. — Sec.  H.  A  study  of  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  poverty  and  crime  under  modern  conditions.  Reform 
suggestions  based  upon  the  past  experience  of  society  in  ils  efforts 
to  solve  the  problems  arising  from  these  conditions. 

The  phases  of  dependence  that  will  be  specifically  considered  are 
pauperism,  its  causes,  extent  and  cost  to  the  community;  institutional 
and  placing-out  systems  for  the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  and 
insane;  the  methods  of  caring  for  dependent  children;  and  social 
activity  in  its  relation  to  disease,  public  sanitation,  and  housing. 

The  phases  of  crime  that  will  be  specifically  considered  are  the 
causes  of  crime,  social,  economic  and  psychologic;  the  criminal 
class,  number  and  cost  to  the  community;  methods  of  detecting, 
punishing,   and   preventing   crime  and   delinquency.    Th.,   7:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Parker. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

BuRTis  Burr  Breese,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Professor  of  Psychology. 
ScHACHNE  Isaacs,  A.  M., Assistant  in  Psychology. 

For  Undergraduates 

la.  Introductory  Psychology. — An  analytical  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  with  special  attention  to  accurate  observation  and  de- 
scription. A  general  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  psychology. 
First  semester.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

lb.  A  continuation  of  la. — Section  1.  Second  semester.  M., 
W.,  F.,  11 :30-12 :30.  Professor  Breese. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

2a.  Experimental  Psychology. — Laboratory  course.  First  sem- 
ester, M.,  W.,  F.,  2 :00-4 :30.    Professor  Breese  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

2b.  Experimental  Psychology. — A  continuation  of  2a.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-4:30. 

Professor  Breese  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

8a.  Social  Psychology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  exhibit 
the  human  mind  in  its  development  within  a  social  environment;  to 
show  how,  under  the  influence  of  the  social  environment,  the  native 
tendencies  of  the  mind  become  gradually  organized  into  systems  of 
increasing  complexity,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  co-operate  in 
shaping  and  sustaining  such  institutions  as  come  to  exist  among 
men  in  civilized  societies.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Intro- 
ductory Psychology.    First  semester,  T.,  Th.,  9  :30-10 :30. 

Dr.  Hartmann. 

9.  Mental  and  Physical  Tests. — Laboratory  methods.  Two 
credits  per  semester.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Breese  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

3.  Research. — Special  investigation  in  the  psychological  lab- 
oratory.    Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Breese. 

4.  Seminar. — A  critical  study  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  psychology.     Reports  and  discussions.     Th..  3 :00-5  :00. 

Professor  Breese. 

6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental  and  statistical 
methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for  advanced  students 
and  teachers  of  experience.    First  semester.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Breese. 
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For  Teachers 

5.  Elements  of  Psychology.— A  general  account  of  the  facts 
of  mental  life  and  their  application  to  education.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

Evening  Course 

10.  Introductory  Psychology.— An  analytical  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  with  special  attention  to  accurate  observation  and  de- 
scription. A  general  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  psychology 
T.,  7:30-9:30.  Professor  Breese. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Ralph  Emerson  Bassett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages. 
Leroy  James  Cook,  A.  M., Instructor  in  French. 

FRENCH 
For  Undergraduates 

1.  Elementary  French. — Eraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar 
and  Reader;  Dumas,  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort;  Malot,  Sans 
Famille;  Labiche,  La  Grammaire ;  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.  Com- 
position based  on  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Reader. 

Sec.  L  M..  W..  R.  11:30-12:30. 

Sec.  11.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10  :30-ll  :30.  Mr.  Cook. 

2.  Intermediate  French. — First  semester.  Eraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Part  II;  Francois,  French  Prose  Composition; 
dictation  and  modern  texts.  Second  semester,  nineteenth  century 
prose  writers,  etc.     Dictation  and  composition. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Mr.  Cook. 

Sec.  III.  M.,  W..  E.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Mr.  Cook. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or  its 
equivalent. 

11.  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— A  study  of 
the  principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Handbook:  Lanson, 
Histoire  de  la  Litterature  franQaise.    M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Ogden. 

Course  Jl  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  2. 
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3.  French  Composition. — Review  of  the  more  difficult  points 
in  French  Grammar  and  Syntax.  Dictation.  Reproduction  of  nar- 
lative  and  descriptive  passages  read  by  the  instructor  from  French 
authors.     Conversation.     Original  composition  in  French. 

Sec.  I,  T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30;  Sec.  II,  T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 
With  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Cook. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  2. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

4.  French  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. — A  study  of  the 
principal  authors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading 
on  the  life  and  literature  of  the  time.  Corneille.  Racine.  Moliere. 
T.,  Th.,  9 :30-10  :.30.  ^  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Conirse  11. 

5.  French  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    W.,  F.,  1 :00-2 :00. 

Mr.  Cook. 
10.     Old  French  Readings. — Constans,  Chrestomathie  de  I'Ancien 
Franqais.     Lectures    on    historical    French    grammar.    T.,    4 :00-6 :00. 

Professor  Ogden. 
Course  10  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4  or 
its  equivalent. 

24.  Special  Studies  in  Modern  French  Literature. — Philosophic 
School;  Parnassian  School;  Symbolists.    T.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 
Course  24  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4  or 
Course  11. 

26.  The  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Lectures ;  outside 
reading;  conversation  in  French.    T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Ogden. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

19b.  Provencal  Language  and  Literature. — Reading  of  Pro- 
vencal texts,  especially  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Text-books : 
Carl  Appel,  Provensalische  Chrestomatie  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  19'02)  ; 
Grandgent,  An  outline  of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology  of  Old 
Provenqal.     M.,  4 :00-6 :00.  Professor  Ogden. 

17.  Seminary. — French  Prose  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  S., 
8 :30-10  :30.  Professor  Ogden. 

Course  17  is  open  to  students  only  after  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

For  Teachers 

30.  Intermediate  French. — Advanced  grammar,  composition, 
conversation.    One  credit  per  semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8 :30-9 :30. 

Mr.  Cook. 


SPANISH  l;^9 

24.  Course  24,  outlined  above,  is  open  to  teachers,  by  permis- 
sion, as  well  as  to  regular  students. 

Teachers  who  are  pursuing  graduate  studies  and  are  qualified 
to  do  advanced  work  in  the  Romance  languages  can  elect  courses 
from  the  above  upon  advice  from  the  head  of  the  department. 

SPANISH 
For  Undergraduates 

6.  Elementary  Spanish. — Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition, 
conversational  drill.  Text-books :  Olmsted  and  Gordon,  Spanish 
Grammar;  Harrison,  Elementary  Spanish  Reader;  Padre  Isla.  Gil 
Bias  de  Santillana;  Ramos  Carrion,  Zaragiicia;  Valera,  Pepita 
Jiminez. 

Sec.  I,  M.,  W.,  R,  10:30-11:30. 

Sec.  II,  M.,  W.,  R,  11 :30-12 :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

9.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Representative  works  since  1850. 
Becquer,  Lcyendas ;  Caballero,  La  gavioia;  Pereda,  Pedro  Sdnche::; 
Peres  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta;  Hartzcnbusch,  La  coja  y  el  encogido. 
M.,  W.,  R,  1 :00-2  :00.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

18.  Spanish  Composition. — Systematic  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing.  Review  of  syntax.  Letter  writing.  Roman  y  Salamero, 
El  castellano  actual;  Harrison,  Spanish  Correspondence ;  Umphrey, 
Spanish  Composition.    T.,  Th.,  1 :00-2  :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

8.  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— Cervantes,  Don  Qiiijote;  selected  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon.  History  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  age  of  Juan 
II  to  the  Bourbons.     T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

22.  The  Picaroon  Novel. — Lazarillo  de  Tormes;  Aleman,  Gnc- 
man  de  Alfarache  (Part  I)  ;  Cervantes,  Novelas  ejemplares;  Espinel, 
Marcos  de  Obregon.    T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant   Professor  Bassett. 

Course  22  alternates  vv^ith  Course  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

14.  Early  Spanish. — Phonology  and  inflections.  El  poema  del 
Gid  and  other  early  monuments  of  Spanish.  History  of  Spanish 
literature  to  Juan  II.     Two  credits.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 
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Evening  Course 

31.     Elementary   Spanish. — Pronunciation,  grammar,   oral  prac- 
tice, and  introductory  reading. 
Sec.  I.  W..  7  :30-9 :30. 
Sec.  II,  R,  7 :30-9  :30.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

ITALIAN 
For  Undergraduates 

7.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  De 
Amicis,  Cuore;  Serao,  All'  Erta,  Sentinella;  Testa,  L'oro  e  I'orpello; 
Giacosa,  Come  le  foglie.    M.,  W.,  P.,  11:30-12:30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Assistant  Professor  Bassett. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

15.  Dante. — The  Vita  Nuova  (Barbi  edition),  the  Inferno 
(Grandgent  edition),  and  the  Purgatorio.  Lectures,  collateral  read- 
ing and  reports.    T.,  Th.,  9:30-10:30. 

Course  15  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  7. 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 

16.  Italian  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Manzoni,  Fogaz- 
zaro,  Serao,  Verga,  Capuana.     M.,  2  :0'0-4 :00. 

Alternates  with  Course  15.  Professor  Ogden. 


*DRAWING,  MODELING,  AND  CARVING 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati  (orig- 
inally established  as  the  McMicken  School  of  Design  in  1869,  and 
a  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  from  1871  to  1884, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association) 
students  of  the  University  may  elect  courses  in  Drawing,  Model- 
ing, and  Carving  at  the  Art  Academy  in  1912-13,  and,  upon  pre- 
sentation of  the  proper  certificate  from  the  Director  of  the  School, 
may  receive  credit  in  the  Registrar's  office  for  such  courses  as 
part  of  the  total  number  of  "credits"  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  On  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
at  the  office  of  the  Art  Academy,  the  student  is  admitted  to  the 
several  day  classes  (drawing,  modeling,  carving,  and  design).  For 
the  night  classes  the  fee  is  five  dollars.  In  the  Summer  Term  of  ten 
weeks  no  instruction  is  given  at  night.  The  Winter  Term  extends 
from  September  23,  1912,  to  May  30,  1913,  the  Summer  Term  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August. 


i 


*  For  the  teachers'  training  course  in  art,  see  announcement  of  the  College 
for  Teachers. 
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The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered: 

1.  Free-hand  Drawing.— From  objects  and  casts.  Day  classes 
M.,  W.,  R,  8:45-12:45,  or  M.,  W.,  1:30-4:30,  and  S.,  8:45^12:45' 
Night  classes,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Miss  Young,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wiessler. 
Color  work  in  oils,  water  colors,  or  pastels  is  also  taught  in  the 
day  classes,  but  not  at  night. 

2.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life.— Figure  or  head.  Day 
classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  8:45-12:45,  and  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  2:00-4:00.    Night  classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  7:15-9:15. 

Mr.  Duveneck,  Mr.  Meakin.  and  Mr.  Wessel. 
Artistic  Anatomy  is  a  part  of  this  course.     The  night  classes 
draw  the  head  or  figure  from  life. 

3.  Modeling.— From  casts.  Day  classes,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8:45- 
12:45.     Night  classes,  M.,  W.,  7:15-9:15.  Mr.  Barnhorn. 

4.  Modeling.  Advanced  Course.— From  life.  Day  classes,  M., 
T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  8 :45-12 :45.  Night  classes,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th,  F., 
7:15-^:15.  Mr.  Barnhorn. 

5.  Wood  Carving.— M.,  W.,  F.,  12:30-4:30,  and  S.,  8:45-12:45. 

Mr.  Fry. 

6.  Decorative  Design. — The  principles  of  design,  preparation 
of  decorative  motives,  and  their  application  to  metals,  enajtiels, 
leather,  porcelain,  etc.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  1 :30-4  :a0.         Miss  Riis. 

From  the  courses  above  offered  a  student  may  elect  not  more 
than  six  hours  in  any  one  semester.  Not  more  than  twelve  hours 
of  work  in  the  Art  Academy  will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

EXTERNAL  COURSES 

BIOLOGY 

146.  The  Evolution  of  Our  Common  Plants.— A  series  of  thirty 
lectures  will  be  given  on  the  human  associations  which  have  become 
clustered  about  the  so-called  common  plants  during  the  ages  in  which 
they  have  been  a  part  of  man's  daily  life;  what  tribes  first  discov- 
ered them  and  began  their  cultivation ;  how  through  exploration  and 
commerce  they  spread  to  distant  lands,  modifying  customs  and 
commerce  and  themselves  being  modified  and  improved;  what  folk- 
lore associations  and  religious  meanings  gradually  gathered  about 
them;  what  parts  they  play  in  the  homes  and  commerce  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  today.    T.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the  Public  Library. 
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ECONOMICS 

147.  Fundamental  Economics. — This  course  comprises  a  study 
of  the  elements  of  Economics,  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  the  competitive  and  monopo- 
listic organization  of  business ;  the  evolution  of  industry  from 
mediaeval  times  to  the  present;  the  more  important  economic  prob- 
lems of  today.     T.,  4 :00-5  :00,  at  the  Newport  High  School. 

Assistant  Professor  Parker. 


ENGLISH 

148.  Browning  and  Tennyson. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
more  significant  works  of  the  two  chief  poets  of  the  Victorian  Era, 
in  twenty-eight  lectures,  involving  a  discussion  of  their  technic,  art, 
growth  of  mind,  general  interpretation  of  life,  and  relation  to  their 
time.     M.,  4 :00-5  :00.  at  the  University  School. 

Professor  Chandler. 

129.  Literary  Forms  and  Their  Development  in  English  Lit- 
erature.—Th.,  4 :00-5  :00,  at  the  Walnut  Hills  Branch  Library. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

130.  The  History  of  American  Literature.— W.,  4:00-5:00,  at 
the  Newport  High  School.  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 

ETHICS 

149.  Moral  Training  as  the  Foundation  of  Educational 
Method. — The  first  half  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  morality  and  seeks  a  reasonably  exact  conception  of 
what  constitutes  the  moral  life.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
treats  of  the  question  of  how  morality  is  to  be  fostered  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  society.  The  question  of  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  through  the  university,  is 
part  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  discussed.  Th.,  4:00-5:00,  at  the 
Avondale  Public  School.  Professor  Tawney. 

GEOLOGY 

143.  Geography  of  the  United  States. — For  this  course  the 
United  States  is  divided  into  eighteen  physiographic  provinces 
regardless  of  state  lines.  These  provinces  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  chiefly  by  underlying  rocks,  topography  and  soils,  and, 
in    some    cases,   climate.     The  study   of   these    elements,   therefore. 
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constitutes  at  least  one-half  of  the  course.  The  natural  resources 
of  each  province  are  shown  to  depend  on  these  elements.  The 
progress  of  settlement,  the  density  of  population,  the  occupations, 
commerce,  and  even  social  conditions,  are  treated  as  depending  in 
part  on  these  factors.    T.,  4 :00-5  :00.  at  the  Raschig  School. 

Professor  Fenneman. 

HISTORY 

150.  American    History.— M.,    4:00-5:00,    at    the    22d    District 
School.  Associate  Professor  Cox. 

PHILOSOPHY 

151.  The    Philosophies    of    Yesterday   and    Today. — M.,   7:30- 
8  :30  p.  m.,  at  the  Walnut  Hills  Branch  Library. 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  organized  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of-  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Arch  I.  Carson,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

University. 
Randall    Judson    Condon,    A.    M.,    Superintendent    of    Cincinnati 

Schools. 
Emil  Pollak Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 
Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Randall    Judson    Condon,    A.    M.,    Superintendent    of    Cincinnati 

Schools. 

William  Paxton  Burris,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 

and  Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

John  William  Hall,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

Henry  Skinner  West,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Burtis  Burr  Breese,   Ph.  D Professor  of  Psychology. 

Nevin    Melancthon    Fenneman,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Geology 

and  Geography. 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.   D Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M Professor  of  Botany. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Cyrus  De  Witt  Mead,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 

Education. 
J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  M.  Di,,  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Abbie  Louise  Day.  B.  S.,  .  .  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education. 
Henry  Gottlieb  Hartmann,  Ph.  D„    .    .     Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

Vernon  Lantis,  A.  M Instructor  in  Botany. 

Annette  Braun,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Biology. 

Schachne  Isaacs,  A.  M., Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Walter  Bucher,  Ph.  D.,     .    .    Assistant  in  Geology  and  Geography. 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following  persons 
connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

Walter    H.    Aikkn    .,.,.,..,,.....    Music. 
V/TU..IAM   H.  VocwL Art.  ajnd  Hand  Work 
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Carl  Ziegler,  M.  D Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. 

A.  H.   Steadman Penmanship. 

H-H.  Pick German. 

Mary    Elizabeth     Hyde ^j.^ 

William  P.  Teal Arl- 

Jeannette  Swing Art 

The  technical  instruction  and  training  in  kindergarten  courses 
is  given  by  the  following  persons  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Kindergarten  Training  School: 

Lillian  H.  Stone Principal. 

Julia   S.   Both  well Supervisor. 

Grace   Anna   Fry Supervisor. 

Josephine  Simrall Instructor. 

John    Jerome    Thompson Art. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Lewis Physical  Training. 

Mary  Culbertson Physical  Training. 

At  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati : 
Elizabeth    Kellogg History    of    Art. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University.  It  is  organized  under  the  joint  management  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  primarily  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  University  auspices,  in 
close  touch  with  a  cosmopolitan  public  school  system  which  serves 
as  a  working  laboratory  for  teachers  and  students  of  education. 
Affiliated  with  the  college  are  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School,  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools.  ^ 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

The  conditions  governing  admission,  graduation,  prerequisites, 
privileges,  etc.,  vary  with  the  different  professional  programs  offered, 
and  are  best  indicated  in  connection  therewith,  as  follows: 

PROGRAM  I.  For  tliosc  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  Seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
>3:raduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  being  compelled 
to  carry  more  than  three  hours  work  ptr  some.slev  in  addition  to 
the  course*  in  education  indicated  below. 
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Prerequisite  Courses. — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses,  and 
as  suitable  prerequisites  to  the  courses  in  education,  the  equivalent 
of  the  following: 

Psychology,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Ethics,  three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year. 
Physiography,  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
American  history,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 

Those  who  have  had  a  year's  study  in  American  history  in 
high  school  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  in  this  subject. 

Courses  Required. — 

Education  1    6  credits. 

Education  2  6 

Laboratory  work  (30  hours  practice  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  Education  2) 2       " 

Education  4   2       ** 

Elected  from  the  following  8       " 

Education  14 4  credits. 

Education  16 2       " 

Education  20 2 

Education  22 2 

Total    24   credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Seniors  who  complete  the  above 
courses  in  education  may  count  the  same  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  receive  a  Teacher's 
Diploma  from  the  College  for  Teachers.  This  diploma  entitles 
the  graduate  to  a  place  on  the  preferred  list  of  those  who  are 
eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  without  exam- 
ination except  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  after  two 
months  of  successful  practice  teaching. 

Graduate  students,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  Teacher's  Di- 
ploma, will  be  given  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  required  practice 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  during  this  year  of  study,  so  that 
they  may  become  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  local  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  also  be  permitted,  by  doing  sat- 
isfactory pieces  of  independent  work  in  connection  with  the  courses 
in  Education  1  and  Education  2,  to  count  either  or  both  of  these 
courses  toward  the  A.  M.  degree  in  the  Graduate  School.  They 
will  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  register  in  other  courses  in 
the  University  without  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
for   Teachers,   and   in   no  case   will    they   be  permitted    to    choose 
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work  in  any  other  department  of  the  University  in  excess  of  three 
hours  per  semester. 

All  students  pursuing  this  program  have  the  further  privilege 
of  taking  the  brief  courses  in  special  subjects  given  by  supervisors 
of  the  city  schools  on  Saturday  mornings  (Education  32,  34,  36 
and  38),  in  lieu  of  passing  examinations  in  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects. 

PROGRAM  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in  secondary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  only  to  graduates,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  tlie  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  head  or  heads  of  the  University 
departments  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  advanced  study; 
it  may  be  taken  in  a  single  year.  Students  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  well  qualified,  personally  and  otherwise,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  this  program  and  to  become  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  Such  students  must  be  willing  to  give  the 
equivalent  of  two  full  high  school  sessions  per  week  throughout  the 
year  (10  to  12  periods  per  week)  as  assistants  in  high  school  de- 
partments in  which  they  are  preparing  to  teach.  Before  registration 
a  student  must  also  be  accepted  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  the  head  of  the  high  school  department  in  which  apprenticeship 
is  to  be  served;  and  in  no  case  while  pursuing  this  program  will  a 
student  be  permitted  to  choose  m.ore  than  the  maximum  of  hours 
indicated  below. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Psychology  and  Ethics,  as  indicated 
in  Program  I. 

Courses  Required. — 

Education  1,  as  indicated  in  Program  1 6  credits. 

Education  3    4 

Practical  Work  (high  school  assisting) 2 

Graduate  work  in  not  more  than  two  sub- 
jects which  the  student  is  best  qualified 
to  teach  12       " 

Total   24  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Completion  of  this  program  does 
not  entail  any  privilege  as  to  preference  in  appointment  to  positions 
as  teachers  in  the  local  high  schools,  as  is  the  case  with  the  com- 
pletion of  Program  I  in  relation  to  the  local  elementary  schools. 
Nor,  under  the  law  of  this  state,  can  it  exempt  the  graduate  from 
an  examination  for  a  teacher's  high  school  certificate,  as  Program 
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I  exempts  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  elementary  certificate  from 
examination,  except  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

This  program,  however,  with  the  provision  which  it  makes 
for  practical  touch  with  high  school  work,  will  entitle  graduates 
who  complete  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  favorable  consider- 
ation for  positions  in  accredited  schools  of  the  University  and  in 
high  schools  generally,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  upon  the  University  for  teachers  of  this  class 
that  this  program  is  primarily  intended. 

Preference  in  appointment  to  positions  in  the  local  high  schools 
is  given  to  college  graduates  who  have  had  successful  experience 
as  regular  teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  who  have 
achieved  high  rank  as  students  in  subjects  which  they  wish  to  teach, 
who  have  made  a  professional  study  of  the  principles  and  problems 
of  secondary  education,  and  who  obtain  satisfactory  marks  in  the 
high  school  examination  conducted  by  the  local  Board  of  Examiners. 

College  graduates  teaching  in  local  elementary  schools  who  as- 
pire to  appointment  in  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  should  pur- 
sue advanced  courses  in  subjects  which  they  wish  to  t^ach  and 
take  Education  3.  Provision  for  doing  this  will  be  arranged  at 
hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  class  room  duties. 

PROGRAM  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in  kindergartens. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  Seniors  and  graduates 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  have  not  less  than  ninety  credits  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  including  all  required  courses  in  that  college,  and 
the  prerequisite  courses  indicated  below.  Both  Seniors  and  grad- 
uates may  be  permitted  to  carry  Biology  36  or  37,  but  with  this 
exception  students  shall  give  their  time  undividedly  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — 

Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

Education  1. 

Biology  36  and  37.  Students  who  have  elected  Zo- 
ology in  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirement  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  omit  Biology  36;  those 
who  have  elected  Botany  may  omit  Biology  37. 

Courses  Required. — See  list  under  Kindergarten  Training, 
page  150. 
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Graduation  and  Privileges.— Graduates  who  have  completed 
the  above  program  in  a  satisfactory  manner  may  count  the  same 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  conferred 
by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  for  Teachers 
jointly,  and  receive  diplomas  from  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School  certifying  that  they  are  qualified  to  be  directors 
in  kindergartens.  They  will  also  be  eligible  to  appointment  in  the 
local  public  kindergartens  without  examination  except  in  the  The- 
ory and  Pract^e  of  Kindergartening. 

PROGRAM  IV.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
as  teachers  of  German  in  elementary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  Seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  toward  which  this  pro- 
gram will  count  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  credits. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  previous  college  courses, 
and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  courses  in  education,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  following: 

Psychology,  as  in  Program  L 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  L 

For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school,  the 

equivalent  of  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in  high 

school,  the  equivalent  of  German  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10 

or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in  high 

school,  the  equivalent  of  German  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  20. 

In  no  case  will  students  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  this  pro- 
gram without  the  ability  to  speak  the  German  language  readily  and 
fluently. 

Courses  Required. — 

Education     1    6  credits. 

Education     2   ^ 

Education     4   2 

Education  30,  with  fifteen  hours  practice  per 
semesfer    ^ 

Total 18  credits. 
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Graduation  and  Privileges. — The  same  as  in  Program  I,  with 
the  following  modifications : 

The  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  other  work  to  be  carried 
by  students  does  not  apply  to  those  pursuing  this  program.  They 
shall,  however,  submit  their  cards  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  for  his  approval  before  registration.  They  should  also 
arrange,  if  possible,  to  take  the  courses  given  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings by  the  Supervisors  of  Drawing  and  Music  in  lieu  of  exam- 
inations in  these  subjects. 

PROGRAM  V.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  instructors 
in  education,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  or  administrators  in 
educational  positions  requiring  experience  and  advanced  study. 

For  meeting  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  appropriate 
opportunity  is  given  in  advanced  courses  in  education,  including 
seminar  work,  and  such  courses  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling 
requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  conferred  by  the  Graduate 
School.  For  further  information  see  statements  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  various  courses. 

PROGRAM  VI.     For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  teachers 
or  supervisors  of  art. 
See  pages  161-163. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the  week 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done 
in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  a  Circular  of  Information  has  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  method  of  appointment,  salaries,  and  character 
of  the  examination  for  teachers  who  are  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  copy  of  this  cifcular  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  Dean 
of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 
The  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services,  without  charge, 
to  students  seeking  appointment  to  educational  positions  for  which 
they  are  properl}'  qualified.  The  Dean  of  the  College  as  Chair- 
man is  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  familiar 
with  the  student's  work,  and  students  who  are  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment and  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
this  committee  are  invited  to  register  at  the  office  of  the  Dean, 
on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  following  is  the  list  of  courses  offered  for  the  year  1912- 
13.  Certain  of  these  courses  are  required  of  candidates  for  the 
first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appointment  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools.  Others  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  ad- 
vanced students  of  education,  as  well  as  of  teachers  of  experience. 
Courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of  the  various  pro- 
fessional programs  for  teachers  are  also  included  in  this  announce- 
ment, but  with  this  exception  only  those  which  are  primarily  pro- 
fessional in  character  will  be  found  here.  All  courses  given  in 
the  University,  many  of  which  are  semi-professional  in  character, 
are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  in  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers. (See  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.) 
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Education  1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education.— Lectures, 
required  reading,  and  discussions.  Beginning  with  primitive  so- 
ciety, this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of  education 
as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been  most  instrumental 
in  shaping  current  tendencies.  Open  to  Seniors  and  graduates. 
When  pursued  by  a  graduate  student  this  course  may  be  counted 
for  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree  provided  the  student  does  a 
satisfactory  piece  of  independent  work  and  embodies  the  results 
of  the  same  in  an  acceptable  written  thesis.  A  graduate  student 
wishing  to  so  count  this  course  must  declare  his  or  her  intention 
to  this  effect  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  course  is  also  a 
prerequisite  for  students  pursuing  Program  III,  and  as  such  may 
be  taken  during  the  Junior  year.  (See  page  148.)  M.,  W.,  P.,  10:30- 
11 -SO.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.— Lectures, 
discussions,  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Development 
of  the  principles  of  method  of  the  recitation  and   their  application 
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in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  subjects 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  class  work  and  fifteen 
hours  of  practice  per  semester.  Hours  for  practice  work  must  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor  before  registration.  Open  to  Seniors 
and  graduates.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  those  indicated  un- 
der Course  1,  when  taken  by  a  graduate  student,  this  course  may 
count  toward  a  graduate  degree  to  the  extent  of  six  credits.  M., 
W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.— Lectures,  student  reports,  class  discussions,  required  readings, 
criticism  of  practice  teaching.  The  development  of  American 
secondary  education  with  especial  reference  to  the  rise  of  the  public 
high  school;  the  function  of  secondary  education;  the  enlarging 
demands  upon  the  program  of  studies  in  the  adjustment  of  secondary 
education  to  the  changing  social  and  industrial  environment;  the 
articulation  of  the  secondary  school  in  a  comprehensive  system  of 
education.  Problems  arising  out  of :  the  nature  of  adolescence ;  the 
relative  values  of  the  common  secondary  subjects;  the  theory  of 
formal  discipline;  the  construction  of  curricula;  effective  method 
for  secondary  instruction;  the  administration  of  the  secondary 
school,  especially  the  public  high  school.  Attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  professional  experience  of  those  taking  the  course,  to  reports 
upon  experiments  in  organization  and  in  teaching  method,  to  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  observed  high  school  lessons,  and  to  the 
bibliography  of  secondary  education.  As  far  as  is  practicable  there 
will  be  a  study  of  the  pedagogy  of  typical  secondary  school  subjects, 
represented  by  the  specialties  of  persons  in  attendance.  Open  to 
graduates  and  teachers,  including  candidates  for  appointment  to  local 
high  school  positions.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor, 
the  course  may  count  for  a  graduate  degree  to  the  extent  of  four 
credits.  For  the  conditions  under  which  graduate  students  may  take 
this  course  as  part  of  a  regular  program,  see  Program  II,  p.  147. 
S.,  9  :30-ll  :30.  Professor  West. 

Education  4.  School  Economy. — Lectures,  discussions,  and  re- 
quired readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems  as  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic  condi- 
tions, discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests.  Open  to  Seniors  and 
graduates.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  for  the  higher  degrees. 
R,  11 :30-12  :30.  Miss  Day. 

Education  6.  General  Method. — This  course  is  similar  to  Edu- 
cation 2  and  is  intended  especially  for  appointees  to  positions  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  who  have  not  had  a  course  in 
this   subject      S.,   8:30-9:30.     This   course   may  count   as   graduate 
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v/ork  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  indicated  in  connection 
with  statement  on  Education  1.  One  section  in  this  course  will 
be  given  at  9:30  in  case  the  number  registered  for  it  requires  a 
division  of  the  class.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  7.  Seminar.— Investigations  and  reports  on  special 
problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uates, but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.    W.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  9.  Statistical  Study  of  Educational  Questions.— 
Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience.     M.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  12.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting 
to  be  arranged.  For  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  and 
others  properly  qualified  who  wish  to  prepare  for  supervisory  po- 
sitions.    T..  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hall  and  Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

Education  13.  History  of  Modern  Education. — This  course  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  and  of  those  in  the  Course  for  Teachers 
of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  First  semester,  M., 
W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  14.  The  Teaching  of  English. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  the  se- 
lection and  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of 
treatment  in  the  grades  of  the  following  subjects:  reading,  spell- 
ing, literature,  composition,  and  grammar.  Open  to  Seniors  and 
graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  M.,  W., 
8 :30-9 :30.  Miss  Day. 

Education  16.  The  Teaching  of  History.— Lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the  field 
of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  schools.  Gathering 
material  for  lesson  plans,  its  arrangement  for  presentation,  the 
consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and  the  method  of  overcom- 
ing the  same  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Open  to  Seniors 
and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  F., 
8  :30-9  :30.  Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

Education  20.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.— Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  will  aim  to  work 
up  portions  of  material  for  presentation  in  the  various  grades 
according  to  the  course  of  study,  with  devices  and  methods  for 
their  use.     The  principles  underlying  the  above  will  be  developed. 
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Open  to  Seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  11 :30-12 :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 
Education  21.  Seat  Work  and  School  Room  Devices. — Seat 
work  based  upon  and  related  to  the  actual  class  work  of  the  grades. 
The  use  of  illustrative  materials,  devices,  and  games,  and  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  same.  For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades. 
S,  8 :30-9  :30.  Miss  Day. 

Education  22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  col- 
lection of  suitable  material  for  teaching  geography  in  the  grades 
and  with  the  organization  and  method  of  presentation  of  this  ma- 
terial. Open  to  Seniors  and  graduates ;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.    First  semester,  M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

Education  23.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic. — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic.  Second  semester,  S., 
9:30-10:30.  Miss  Day. 

Education  24.  The  Teaching  of  English. — This  course  will 
discuss  the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  schools.    First  semester,  S.,  9  :30-10  :30. 

Miss  Day. 

Education  28b.  Primary  Teaching. — This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens  with 
the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary  grades, 
with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Open  to  Seniors  in  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School.  Second  semester,  M. 
Hour  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Day. 

Education  30.  The  Teaching  of  German. — This  course  consists 
of  instruction,  observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  is  intended 
especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary  schools. 
For  the  conditions  under  which  students  may  enter  this  course  see 
Program  IV,  p.  149.  Fifteen  hotfrs  of  practice  per  semester.  M., 
9:30-10:30.  Supervisor  Fick. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

Education  32.  The  Teaching  of  Art  and  Hand  Work. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  those  intending  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  with  the  art  and  hand  work  pursued  in  the 
elementary  grades  at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them 
the  best  methods  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course 
will  embrace  work  in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and 
painting  from  plant  life  and  animal  life,   landscape  and  still   life; 
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analysis  of  color  and  design;  and  picture  study  both  from  the 
art  side  and  its  use  in  connection  with  language  work.  This 
course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  First 
semester,  S.,  8 :30-ll  :30,  for  twelve  weeks.  Given  at  Hughes  High 
School.  Supervisor  Vogel. 

Education  34.  The  Teaching  of  Music— The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  or  are  at  present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive training  in  the  matter  and  method  of  school  music.  The 
system  followed  will  be  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This 
course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  Second 
semester,  S.,  8:80-9:30.     Given  at  Hughes  High  3chool. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Education  36.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  and  Hy- 
giene.— This  course  is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  will  not  be  considered  sufificient  preparation  to 
qualify  as  a  special  teacher.  The  course  will  include  theory  and 
practice  of  physical  exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the  school-room 
and  play-ground,  school  sanitation,  and  methods  of  teaching  phy- 
siology and  hygiene  in  the  grades.  Second  semester,  S.,  10:30-11:30. 
Given  at  Hughes  High  School.  Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Education  38.  The  Teaching  of  Penmanship. — This  course 
will  present  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  penmanship 
taught  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  examina- 
tion in  this  subject.  Given  at  Hughes  High  School.  Second 
semester,  S.,  9 :30-10 :30.  Supervisor  Steadman. 


BIOLOGY 

A  list  of  all  courses  in  biology  given  in  the  University  will  be 
found  in  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Only  those  courses  in  this  department  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  elementary  teachers  and  to  those  preparing  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools  and  kindergartens  are  scheduled  here. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how  to 
observe  accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point  of 
view  from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A  laboratory 
fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense  of  material  used. 

Biology  36.  Animal  Life.— A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits 
per  semester  for  A.  B.    S.,  8  :30-12  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Wieman  and  Mr. . 

Omitted  in  1912-18. 
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Biology  37.  Plant  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits 
per  semester  for  A.  B.    S.,  8 :30-12  :30. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 

Biology  38.  Insect  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Life  histories 
and  relationships  of  insects  of  importance  to  man.  Field  trips  and 
lectures.   Two  credits  per  semester,    S.,  8:30-12:30.      Dr.  Braun. 


GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

1.  An  introductory  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic  geol- 
ogy, origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms,  atmosphere 
and  ocean,  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  physiography  of  the 
United  States.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  R,  8:30-9:30;  Laboratory,  T.. 
Th.,  2:00-4:30;  M.,  W.,  2:00-4:30;  T.,  Th.,  9:30-12:00;  and  T.,  Th., 
1 :00-3 :30.  Professor  Fenneman  and  Dr.  Bucher. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  education  as  out- 
lined in  the  professional  program  for  elementary  teachers  on  p.  145, 
It  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  Junior  year  by  those  students 
who  expect  to  enter  upon  this  program  during  the  Senior  year. 
It  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  Senior  year  by  those  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers. — Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  physiographic,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  S,,  8 :30- 
10 :30 ;  field  or  laboratory,  10 :30-12 :50.         Professor  Fenneman. 

9.  Historical  Geology. — Chiefly  the  geology  of  North  America, 
its  physical  history,  life  development  and  structure.  Lecture,  S,, 
8:30-10:30;  field  or  laboratory,  10:30-12:50. 

Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

16.  Advanced  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — Course  1 
or  14  and  Course  9  are  prerequisite.  Lecture,  M.,  4 :00-6 :00 ;  W., 
4 :00-5 :00.  Professor  Fenneman. 


HISTORY 


The  following  course  in  history  is  prerequisite  to  the  study 
of  education  as  outlined  in  the  professional  program  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  on  p.  145  for  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  year's 
course   in  American  history  in  high   school.     Those  students  who 
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wish  to  complete  this  program  during  the  Senior  year  should  take 
this  course  in  history  not  later  than  the  Junior  year.  If  the  stu- 
dent wishes  to  defer  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  till  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  this  course  may  be 
taken  as  late  as  the  Senior  year. 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

History  15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This 
course,  while  open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who 
have  not  had  American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for  those 
who  contemplate  taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers.  The 
work  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  is  based  largely  upon  a  text-book,  supplemented  by 
regular  reports  and  occasional  lectures.  Special  quiz  sections  and 
conference  groups  at  other  hours  if  necessary.    M.,  W.,  F.,  8  :30-9  :30. 

Associate  Professor  Cox. 


PHILOSOPHY 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  see  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

7a.  Ethics.— An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  morals.  The 
course  includes,  beside  the  theory  of  morality,  discussion  of  selected 
problems  of  present  moral  experience.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  two  years  of  work  in  the  University.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,  R,  in  four  sections,  9:30,  10:30  (two  sections),  and  1:00. 
Professor  Tawney  and  Dr.  Hartmann. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  professional  pro- 
grams, I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  outlined  on  pp.  145-149.  It  should  be  taken 
in  the  Junior  year  by  those  who  pursue  a  professional  program 
during  the  Senior  year.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  Senior  year  by 
those  who  expect  to  pursue  a  professional  program  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

12.  The  History  of  Philosophy.— In  the  fall  of  1912  this  course 
will  begin  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  being  part 
of  a  cycle  of  courses  dealing  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  One 
hour  throughout  the  year.     S.,  9 :30-10 :30.       Professor  Tawney. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  courses  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Psychology  la.  Introductory  Psychology. — An  analytical  study 
of  mental  phenomena,  with  special  reference  to  accurate  observa- 
tion and  description.  A  general  account  of  the  subject  matter 
of  psychology.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  R,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  lb.  Section  II.  Educational  Psychology. — The 
application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  education.  Second 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2 :00-3  :00.  Professor  Breese. 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  the  study 
of  education,  as  indicated  in  professional  programs  for  teachers 
outlined  on  pp.  145-149.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  one  of  these 
programs  should  take  these  courses  in  psychology  not  later  than 
the  Junior  year.  Those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  teacher's  di- 
ploma after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take 
these  prerequisite  courses  in  psychology  during  the  Senior  year. 

Psychology  6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental 
and  statistical  methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for 
advanced  students  and  teachers  of  experience.  First  semester. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  5.  Elements  of  Psychology. — A  general  account  of 
the  facts  of  mental  life  and  their  application  to  education.  S., 
11 :30-12 :30.  Professor  Breese. 

For  Teachers. 
Psychology  7b.     Elements  of  Psychology. — Open  to  students  of 
the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  to  those  in  the 
Course  for  Teachers  of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  3  :00-4 :00.  Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  9.  Mental  and  Physical  Tests.— Laboratory  meth- 
ods.   Two  credits  per  semester.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Breese  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  following  courses  in  Kindergarten  Training,  not  given  at 
the  University,  may  be  taken  at  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School.  The  school  is  located  at  No.  6  Linton  street,  Ver- 
nonville.  Registration  day,  Thursday,  September  19,  1912.  Work 
begins  on  Friday,  September  20. 


i 
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For  conditions  governing  college  students  who  are  fitting  pri- 
marily for  positions  in  kindergartens,  see  Program  III,  page  148. 

The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  issues  a  special 
announcement  giving  full  information,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Registrar  at  the  above  address. 

COURSES 

Kgtn.  1.  Gifts.— This  course  has  for  its  aim  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of 
typical  and  original  plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study 
of  Froebel's  underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  M., 
9:00-11:00.  Second  semester,  two  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Three 
credits.  Miss  Stone. 

Kgtn.  2.  Handwork, — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and 
new  occupations  with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of 
simple  courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  M.,  Th.,  11 :00-12  :00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  T.,  10  :00- 
12:00.    Four  credits.  Miss  Stone  and  Special  Teachers. 

Kgtn.  3.  Rhythms,  Songs,  and  Games. — Juniors  and  Seniors. 
T.,  3:30-4:30,  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits.        Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  is  in- 
tended to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  student, 
as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instrunicn- 
talities. 

Kgtn.  4.  Theory. — This  course  includes  an  introductory  study 
of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song,  and  game 
in  kindergarten  teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's  writings, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws  which  form 
the  foundation  for  child  development  and  personal  culture.  Juniors, 
W.,  9:00-10:00.    Seniors,  W.,  F.,  1:30-2:30.    Six  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  5.  Stories.— This  course  includes  lectures,  discussions, 
and  reference  work  concerning  the  literature  of  childhood,  to- 
gether with  regular  practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     Th.,  1:00-2:00;  F.,  2:00-3:00.     One  credit. 

Miss  Simrall. 

Kgtn.  0.  Program  Construction.- A  critical  resume  of  every 
division  of  kindergarten  work  and  the  educational  principles  in- 
volved. The  careful  planning  of  programs  for  definite  periods  of 
time  and  for  meeting  different  conditions.  Seniors.  T.,  1:50-3:30. 
Four  credits.  Miss  Boithwell. 
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Kgtn.  7.  Observation. — Carefully  supervised  observation  of 
the  entire  morning's  work  in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  activities  and  the  educational  principles  in- 
volved. Juniors.  First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Two 
credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  8,  Practice  Teaching. — A  minimum  of  one-half  year 
(days  to  conform  to  the  public  school  calendar)  in  private,  mis- 
sion, or  public  school  kindergartens,  under  at  least  two  directors. 
Opportunity  for  increasing  responsibility  under  careful  supervi- 
sion. Additional  practice  may  be  required  to  demonstrate  the 
student's  ability  to  satisfactorily  conduct  every  phase  of  kinder- 
garten work.    Juniors  and  Seniors.    Ten  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  9.  Organization  of  Mothers'  Meetings. — A  series  of 
lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  the  gen- 
eral purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers'  meetings.  Short  talks 
suitable  for  different  occasions  are  prepared  and  given  by  the  stu- 
dents. Seniors.  Second  semester.  Two  hours,  to  be  arranged. 
Two  credits.  Miss  Laws  and  Miss  Stone. 

Kgtn.  10.  Art. — Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work 
in  ink  and  water  color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  kindergarten — 
decoration,  pictures,  and  children's  work.  Seniors.  W.,  10:00-12.00. 
One  credit.  Mr.  John  J.  Thompson. 

Kgtn.  11.  Music. — Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music, 
the  child's  voice,  rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  At- 
tention to  instrumental  music  with  each  student.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.    Second  semester,  T.,  1 :30-2  :30.  One  credit. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Kgtn.  12.  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training. — This  course  includes 
lectures  by  specialists  in  each  of  these  lines  as  well  as  class  work  in 
Physical  Training.  Its  aim  is  to  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation, 
food,  dress,  exercise,  rest,  children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To 
give  ease  and  grace  of  movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of 
energy,  and  to  correlate  with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such 
movements  as  are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development. 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Voice  Training,  W.,  2  :30-3 :30 ;  Physical  Train- 
ing, Th.,  2  :00-3  :00.    One  credit  each  year. 

Kgtn.  13.  Directors'  Conference. — Lectures,  discussions,  sug- 
gestions in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists  in 
education  from  other  cities.    M.,  2:00-4:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Bothwell. 
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COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ART 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
as  teachers  of  art  or  supervisors  of  art  instruction  in  public  or 
private  schools. 

Admission  presupposes  (a)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
approved  curriculum  in  a  secondary  school,  and  (b)  an  amount 
of  work  in  art  of  approved  quality  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  two  years  of  study  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
understood,  hov/ever,  that  all  students  are  admitted  upon  a  month's 
probation  during  which  they  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  capability  in  art  and  show  that  they  are  o.therv/ise 
qualified  to  pursue  the  course. 

The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  during  which  the  student's 
time  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  professional  program 
of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  studies  in  art  at  the  Art  Acad- 
emy of  Cincinnati.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  leads 
to  graduation  and  a  diploma  certifying  that  the  holder  is  quali- 
fied to  teach  art  or  supervise  art  instruction  in  public  or  private 
elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools. 

To  students  seeking  a  teacher's  training  course  in  art,  Cin- 
cinnati offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  Art  Academy  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  school  for  the  training  of  artists.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  containing  large  collections  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  applied  arts.  Each  month, 
also,  special  exhibits  of  contemporary  interest  are  arranged.  The 
reference  library  of  the  Museum,  relating  especially  to  art,  the 
Public  Library,  and  the  University  Library  are  also  available.  In 
the  University  various  lectures  are  open  to  students.  For  studies 
in  natural  history  students  have  access  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gar- 
den. Among  the  local  art  industries  the  Rookwood  Pottery  is  of 
especial  interest. 

The  work  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the 
regular  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Cincinnati.  This 
phage  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  conducted  under  the  ideal  con- 
ditions necessary  to  give  the  student  a  truly  professional  prep- 
aration. In  connection  with  this  practice  are  wrought  out  lesson- 
plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  the  various  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  a 
well  graded  course  of  study  based  upon  modern  educational  prin- 
ciples. In  this  way  the  ability  of  students  to  organize  a  progres- 
sive course  in  art  instruction  is  thoroughly  tested. 

For  fees  in  the  course  for  teachers  of  art  see  p.  54. 
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COURSES 

The  following  courses  of  instruction,  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  are  given  at  Hughes  High  School. 

First  year  students  will  take  Courses  2,  3,  4,  and  5  or  9.  They 
will  spend  the  forenoon  of  each  week-day,  excepting  Saturday,  in 
work  at  the  Art  Academy.  They  will  also  take  Education  13,  the 
first  semester,  and  Psychology  7b,  the  second  semester,  at  the 
University.     (See  pp.  153,  158.) 

Second  year  students  will  take  Courses  1,  6,  7,  8,  and  5  or  9. 
On  forenoons  and  afternoons,  when  not  occupied  with  these  courses 
they  will  continue  work  at  the  Art  Academy.  At  the  University 
they  will  take  Education  6.    (See  p.  152.) 

Art  1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art. — Principles 
upon  v/hich  art  teaching  is  based.  The  function  of  art  in  gen- 
eral education.  Consideration  of  courses  of  study.  Making*  of 
lesson  plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Principles  of  criticism.  Discussion  of  methods  and  de- 
vices.   R,  1 :00-3 :00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  2.  Water  Colors  and  Crayons. — Landscape,  nature  products, 
pose  and  still  life.  Practice  in  arrangement  of  still  life  studies  for 
the  sake  of  good  composition  and  harmony  of  color.    Tu.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Miss  Hyde. 

Art  3.  Art  Design  and  Applications. — Study  of  the  principles 
of  balance,  rhythm  and  harmony,  in  line,  dark  and  light,  and  color. 
Fitness  of  design  in  form,  tone  and  color,  in  relation  to  various 
applications.  Design  applied  to  embroidery,  stenciling,  weaving, 
basketry,  metal  and  leather  work.    W.,  1 :00-3 :00.  Mr.  Teal. 

Art  4.  Art  Construction  and  Clay  Work, — Paper  and  card- 
board construction.  Weaving,  stenciling,  book  binding,  block  print- 
ing, metal  and  leather  work,  basketry,  pottery,  and  knife  work. 
Th.,  1:00-3:00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  5.  Pictorial  Composition. — Critical  study  of  landscape 
composition  in  black  and  white,  in  tones  of  middle  gray,  and  in 
color.  Figure  compositions  in  color.  Illustrated  talks  on  the  old 
masters  and  comparisons  of  their  work  with  modern  art.  Instruc- 
tion in  blackboard  illustration  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
regular  subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Given  in 
alternate  years.    M.,  1 :30-4 :00.  Mr.  Teal. 

Art  6.  Design  and  Classic  Ornament. — An  advanced  study 
of  questions  taken  up  in  Art  3.  Study  of  historic  ornament.  Adap- 
tation of  nature  forms  in  design.  Influence  of  materials  on  design. 
Theory  of  color.  Designing  of  interiors  with  the  study  of  original 
color  schemes.    W.,  1:30-4:00.  Miss  Hyde. 
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Art  7.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.— Two  half-days 
per  week  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under 
critical  supervision.  Webster  Public  School  on  Th.,  8:30-12:00, 
Miss  Swing,  critic.  Hughes  High  School,  forenoons,  Miss  Hyde, 
critic. 

Art  8.  History  of  Art. — A  study  and  amplification  of  Rei- 
nach's  Apollo  with  the  aid  of  photographs  and  plates  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Museum  Library.  Students  required  to  make  notes, 
outlines,  and  chronological  tables.  Instruction  and  practice  as  guides 
of  visitors  to  the  Art  Museum.  At  the  Art  Museum.  Tu.,  2 :00-4 :00. 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Art  9.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Use  and  care  of  materials  and 
instruments.  Simple  geometric  problems.  Lettering.  Scale  draw- 
ing. Isometric  and  orthographic  projections.  Intersections.  Ma- 
chine drawings.  House  plans  and  elevations.  Tracing  and  blue 
printing.    Given  in  alternate  years  in  place  of  Art  5.    M.,  1:30-4:00. 

Supervisor  Vogel. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Jermain  Gildersleeve  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory 

and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Sinton  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Commerce  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce. 

Harris  Hancock,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,    .    .     Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,     .     .    .     Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

Merrick    Whitcomb,    Ph.    D., Professor    of    History. 

Louts  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean  of 
the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D.,  William  Thoms  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Stephen  Elmer  Slocum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
John  Theodore  Faig,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Nevin    Melancthon    Fenneman,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Geology 

and   Geography. 

Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and 
Ropes  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature.' 
Phillip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  ,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Curtis  C.  Myers,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Co-ordination. 
Alexander  Massey  Wilson,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

Harris  Miller  Benedict,  A.  M., Professor  of  Botany. 

Selden  Gale  Lowrie,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

, Professor  of  Zoology. 

George  Morey  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  .  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Alexander  Lewis  Jenkins,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 
Fred  Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Samuel  James  McIntosh  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate   Professor  of 

Physics. 
Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
PIenry   Max   Goettsch,   Ph.   D.,   y\ssistant   Professor   of  Industrial 

Chemistry, 
Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking  and  English. 
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Clarence  Raymond  Wylie,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering. 
J.  Ernest  Carman,  B.  S.,  M.  Di.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Charles  Napoleon  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 
Louis  Brand,  A.  M.,.  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Clyde  William  Park,  A.  M.,  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
James  Aston,  Ch.  E.,  .  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
G.  M.  Braune,  C.  E'.,      .     Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Alfred   Brodbeck, Director   of    Physical   Education. 

Joseph  Henry  Kindle,  A.  M.,  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Robert  Garfield  Brown,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 
James  Francis  Dilwouth,  A.  M.,  .  Instructor  in  English  History. 
Harold  W.  T.  Collins,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Martin  Ludwich.  M.  E..     .     .     Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy,  Ph.  D., Instructor  in  Physics. 

Max  B.  Robinson,  M.  E., Instructor  in  Co-ordination. 

Charles  Watkins  Brown,  Mechanician  and  Instructor  in  Lahora- 

tory  Arts. 
Clarence  A.  Nash,  A.  M.,  .  .  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
George  R,  Moore,  C.  E.,  .  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Edwin  W.  Esslinger,  A.  M.,     .     Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Other  Appointments  for  the  Academic  Year  1912-13 

Charles  Hecker,  Ch.  E.,  A.  M.,  ,     ,     ,    .    Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Sebastian  J.  Mauchly,  A.  B.,  .     .         Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics. 

Louis  F.  Werner,  A.  B.,.     .     .     .  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

John  E.  Davis, Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Charles  E.  Wood, Student  Assistant  in  Metallurgy. 

Benedict   Salkover Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Benjamin  E.  Sive Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE     COLLEGE 
OF  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age.  They  must  give  evidence  of  having  completed 
satisfactorily  an  amount  of  preparatory  study  represented  by  sixteen 
units,  a  unit  being  understood  to  mean  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
following  table  pursued  for  one  full  year  of  five  recitation  periods 
each  week.  Of  these  sixteen  units  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Engineering  must  present  the  following: 

English.— Three  units,  in  which  there  can  be  no  "condition." 
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Mathematics. — One  unit  in  Algebra  and  one  unit  in  Plane  Geome- 
try, and  one-half  unit  in  Solid  Geometry. 

History. — One  unit. 

In  addition  to  these  fixed  requirements,  the  candidates  must  offer 
a  number  of  units  selected  from  the  list  of  subjects  below,  sufficient, 
with  the  units  specified  above,  to  amount  to  a  total  of  sixteen.  The 
number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  subject  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Number   of  Units  Accepted   for  Admission 


Minimum  Maximum 

English    3  required   or 

Latin    1  ^  {  ..  or  2  or  3  or 

Greek  1    i  Three  units  |      _or 2  or 

F«n^h   1    r  XT±'7c?„'  \  ..or2or3or 

German  1    i  one  language  1  ..  or  2  or  3  or 

Spanish    1    I  "  {     ..or 

General    or    Medieval    and       \  /     

Modern    History 1    i  \     ..or 

Ancient  i^    (  One  unit  /     

English    ^     [  required  1      .  . or 

American    i^    \  /     ..or 

American  and  Civics 1    /  

Algebra  1   required   or...l^or 

Geometry,   Plane 1   required    or 

Geometr)'-,    Solid ^    or y2 

Trigonometry   }^    or , 

Civics   }/2    H 

Physics    1    

Chemistry   1    

*Zoology   1    

*Botany    1    

Physical   Geography J/^    or 

Astronomy    J/^    J/2 

Drawing    1    2 

Manual  Training 1    2 

For  further  information  regarding  the  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  entrance  examinations,  the  schedule  of  these  examinations, 
definitions  of  each  unit  or  group  of  units,  and  admission  on  certificate 
from  accredited  schools,  consult  the  paragraphs  under  those  heads 
to  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  catalogue  relating  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS  AND  ADMISSION  TO 
ADVANCED  STANDING 

All  students  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics. Students  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of 
the  sixteen  required  for  admission,  excepting  those  required  in  mathe- 


*  One-half    unit  will   be   allowed   in   Zoology    and   one-half   unit    in    Botany 
when  these  two  subjects  are  presented  together  as  one  unit  in  the  same  year. 
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matics,  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 
All  such  entrance  conditions  will  be  removed  in  case  the  student 
passes  in  all  of  his  Freshman  work;  otherwise,  he  will  be  required 
to  pass  entrance  examinations  to  satisfy  said  conditions  before  he 
will  be  allowed  to  register  for  his  second  year  of  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

On  March  9th,  1912,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
adopted  the  following  Provisional  Grade  System: 

1.  Entrance  Subjects— Students  admitted  on  certificate  will  be 
expected  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  all  subjects  on  which  the 
Freshman  subjects  depend.  Failing  to  show  such  working  knowl- 
edge, any  student,  regardless  of  how  he  is  admitted,  may  be  con- 
ditioned in  a  subject  by  his  instructor,  and  be  required  to  show 
proficiency,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor,  within  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  weeks.  Should  he  fail  to  acquire  this  working 
knowledge  within  the  prescribed  time,  his  case  will  be  reported  to 
the  faculty,  who  may  give  him  an  entrance  condition,  which  must 
be  removed  by  examination  before  the  Freshman  subject  can  be 
repeated. 

2.  Advanced  Standing — Students  who  present  credits  from  ap- 
proved colleges  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  heretofore, 
but  if  it  becomes  evident  that  a  student's  preparation  in  prerequisite 
studies  is  inadequate,  he  will  be  conditioned  by  his  instructor  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  four  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he 
still  lacks  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  case  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  at  the  discretion  of  which 
he  may  be  required  to  repeat,  in  class,  the  prerequisite  course  in 
which  he  is  deficient. 

3.  Degrees— By  a  ruling  of  the  faculty  March  9th,  1912,  the 
words  "satisfactory  completion"  of  a  course  were  given  the  follow- 
ing interpretation:  Since  the  subjects  in  engineering  courses  are 
definitely  prescribed  and  are  nearly  all  graded  in  a  series  of  pre- 
requisite and  advanced  studies,  students  of  all  classes  will  be  required 
to  show  a  working  knowledge  of  related  subjects  belonging  to 
earlier  years  of  their  course.  Any  student  who  fails  to  shov/  a 
working  knowledge  of  prerequisite  studies  will  be  conditioned  and 
required  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor— within  a 
period  not  exceeding  four  weeks— that  he  has  acquired  the  necessary 
working  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Should  he  fail  to  do  this,  his 
case  will  be  automatically  reported  to  the  faculty,  at  the  discretion 
of  which  he  may  be  required  to  repeat  the  prerequisite  course.  This 
regulation  affects  all  students  from  the  date  of  its  adoption. 

All  applications  for  advanced  credit  must  be  made  within  three 
weeks  after  matriculation  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which 
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advanced  standing  is  desired.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  either  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  a  college  of 
approved  standing  or  by  examination.  All  students  applying  for 
advanced  standing  must  first  have  satisfied  the  entrance  require- 
ments, the  same  as  regular  students. 

Students  from  other  universities  may  enter  the  Co-operative 
Course  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  The  question 
of  scholastic  requirements  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee 
on  Advanced  Standing,  and  the  matter  of  shop  work  shall  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Department  of  Co-ordination. 

DEGREES 

The  technical  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer, 
Electrical  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineer, are  given  to  those  students  of  the  Co-operative  Course  who 
complete  satisfactorily  the  work  scheduled  under  the  respective 
departments. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  and 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  will  be  given  to  regular 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  of  the  four-year 
course  scheduled  under  the  respective  departments. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  specified  above  must  spend  their  last 
year  of  study  in  residence  in  Cincinnati. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  two  sets  of  courses,  the  four- 
year  theoretical  courses*,  similar  to  those  of  other  engineering  col- 
leges, and  the  five-year  co-operative  courses,  a  description  of  v^^hich 
follows. 

The  Co-operative  Courses  are  planned  to  combine  and  co-ordinate 
theory  and  practice.  The  theory  is  taught  in  the  University,  and  the 
practice  is  obtained  at  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  work  bi-weekly  at  the  University  and  at 
commercial  shops.  The  classes  are  divided  into  two  sections  which 
alternate  with  each  other  bi-weekly,  so  that  when  one  section  is  at 
the  University,  the  other  is  at  the  shops.  The  length  of  the  course 
is  five  years,  the  alternation  being  carried  on  eleven  months  of  the 
year.  Each  student  has  a  two  weeks'  vacation  during  the  summer, 
and  a  week's  vacation  at  Christmas. 


*  Four  year  courses  are  offered  in   Civil  Engineering,   Electrical  Engineering, 
Chemical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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The  practical  work  at  the  shop  is  as  carefully  planned  as  the  theo- 
retical  work  at  the  University.  In  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering  the  students  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
path  of  the  articles  manufactured  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished product.  In  Civil  Engineering  the  students  work  with  struc- 
tural iron  companies,  ferro-concrete  companies,  railroads,  and  the 
City  Engineer's  office. 

Students  are  paid  for  their  services  at  the  shop,  just  as  other  em- 
ployees. The  following  is  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  paid  to  co- 
operative students : 

For  the  first  period 10  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  second  period 11  cents  per  hour. 

For    the    third    period 12  cents  per  hour. 

For  the   fourth  period 13  cents  per  hour. 

For    the    fifth    period 14  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  sixth  period 15  cents  per  hour. 

For  the   seventh  period 16  cents  per  hour. 

For  the   eighth  period 17  cents  per  hour. 

For  the  ninth   period 18  cents  per  hour. 

For    the    tenth    period 19  cents  per  hour. 

The  above  scale  of  wages  does  not  apply  to  students  who  have 
had   previous    shop   experience,   or   who   possess   exceptional   ability. 

A  period  is  approximately  990  hours. 

The  University  expenses  for  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  about 
as  follows: 

First    year $100.00 

Second    year 90,00 

Third     year 75.00 

Fourth    year 75.00 

Fifth    year 75.00 

To  the  first  year  should  be  added  a  deposit  of  $10  in  chemistry 
to  insure  the  University  against  loss  by  breakage.  To  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  should  be  added  a  breakage  deposit  fee 
of  $5. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Co-operative  Course  are  required 
to  begin  their  shop  work  during  the  month  of  July,  preceding  their 
entrance  to  the  University.  Their  admission  to  the  University  in  Sep- 
tember is,  in  a  measure,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  work  they 
do  during  this  probationary  period  from  July  until  College  opens. 

Co-operative  students  are  required  to  obey  all  the  regulations  of 
the  Company  with  which  they  work  and  are  subject  to  all  existing 
labor  conditions  and  laws,  including  those  pertaining  to  liability 
for  accident. 
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The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  precisely  the  same 
as  for  the  regular  four-year  course.  The  theoretical  work  given 
at  the  University  is  as  thorough  as  the  work  given  in  the  regular 
four-year  courses,  except  that  it  is  given  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
None  of  the  courses  is  abridged  and  none  is  omitted. 

The  number  of  positions  is  limited  each  year,  and  an  announce- 
ment will  be  made  on  or  about  the  first  of  April  of  the  number  of 
openings  for  student  apprentices  in  the  course.  Applications  for  po- 
sitions should  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College  prior 
to  July  1,  1913. 

Satisfactory  board  and  lodging  may  be  procured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  University  for  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week.  The  Uni- 
versity recommends  the  boarding  houses  to  the  students. 

Out-of-town  students  are  admitted  to  the  University  under  the 
same  conditions  as  local  students. 

SHOP  WORK 

In  all  cases  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  or  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  as  the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the  manufacturers  in 
planning  the  course  of  shop  work,  so  that  the  students  get  a  logically 
and  carefully  arranged  shop  training.  The  work  of  the  shops  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  University  by  a  special  set  of 
teachers  called  co-ordinators. 

The  shop  co-ordinator  is  a  college  graduate  acquainted  with  shop 
practice.  He  spends  every  morning  at  the  University  and  every 
afternoon  in  the  shops.  His  function  is  to  make  a  direct  weekly  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  shop  with  the  theory  of  the  Uni- 
versity, One  afternoon,  for  example,  he  may  be  at  the  shops  of  a 
local  manufacturing  company,  where  he  will  observe  the  student  ap- 
prentices at  work.  He  will  know  what  they  are  turning  out,  their 
speeds,  their  feeds  and  cuts,  the  angle  of  the  tool,  how  the  batch  of 
work  is  ticketed,  how  the  work  is  set  up,  the  power  drive,  everything 
important  in  connection  with  the  operation.  The  next  week  these 
young  men  will  be  grouped  together  with  their  classmates  for  two 
periods  in  class,  when  he  will  explain  the  functions  of  the  particular 
articles,  on  which  the  students  were  working,  in  the  machine  which 
the  local  manufacturing  company  builds.  He  will  take  up  all  ques- 
tions of  speeds,  feeds,  cuts,  accuracy,  etc.  Figuratively  speaking, 
he  will  take  from  the  student  apprentices  the  blinders  which  would 
restrict  their  vision  except  for  this  explanatory  work.  The  ticketing 
of  the  batch  of  work  is  gone  into,  and  the  system  of  routing  is  ex- 
plained. Ultimately  all  problems  of  shop  organization,  shop  account- 
ing, cost  keeping,  shop  planning,  power  transmission,  hea/ting,  light- 
ing, etc.,  are  discussed  during  the  course. 
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In  conjunction  with  this,  a  card  system  is  employed  by  means  of 
which  everything  the  student  does  in  the  shop  that  exempHfies  a 
theory  taught  in  the  University,  is  called  in  detail  to  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  of  theory,  so  that  when  the  student  comes  to  that 
particular  theory,  the  exemplifications  which  he  has  had  in  his 
practical  work  in  the  shop  are  called  to  his  attention.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  out  of  the  student's  own  experience  is  drawn  much 
of  his  course  in  mechanism,  thermiodynamics,  machine  design,  strength 
of  materials,  shop  economics,  etc. 

A  similar  system  is  followed  in  railroad  work,  construction  work, 
and  in  all  the  other  co-operative  fields. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Co-operative  courses  are  given  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical.  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 

The  number  of  places  in  each  course  is  limited.  Applications  for 
positions  in  the  co-operative  course  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  applicant's  scholarship  record,  together  with  a  statement 
of  any  practical  shop  work  he  may  have  had. 

A  new  engineering  building,  costing  $300,000,  and  a  power  plant, 
costing  $150,000,  have  just  been  completed.  They  have  been  equipped 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  industrial  conditions  and  to  furnish 
the  student  with  the  best  facilities  for  the  exemplification  of  theory 
and  for  scientific  investigation. 

THE  SUMMER  TERMS 

Each  summer  term  begins  immediately  after  Commencement  in 
June  and  continues  for  twelve  weeks,  students  working  alternate 
weeks, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION   FOR  SESSION  1912-13 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  in  Chemical  Engineering  is 
to  provide  the  young  engineer  with  a  broad  and  well-founded  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  of  mechanical  engineering,  so  that  he  may 
be  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  chemical  machinery,  in  the  arrangement  of  plants,  and  the 
working  out  and  improvement  of  manufacturing  processes  depend- 
ent wholly  or  in  part  upon  chemistry  or  metallurgy;  further,  it  aims 
to  equip  him  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  consider  propositions,  pro- 
cesses, and  plans  from  the  combined  viewpoint  of  the  chemist  and 
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engineer.  The  chemical  engineer  naturally  begins  his  professional 
career  as  analyst,  draughtsman,  or  assistant  engineer;  he  is  much 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  a  chemical  or 
metallurgical  establishment  than  either  chemist  or  mechanical 
engineer. 

The  chemical  engineer  is  essentially  a  modern  product,  and  the 
demand  for  men  with  this  special  training  is  constantly  increasing. 
Indeed,  the  necessity  for  the  efficient  control  of  plants  and  processes, 
the  economical  utilization  of  power,  the  conversion  of  factory  by- 
products into  marketable  commodities,  and  the  adaptation  and  design 
of  mechanical  appliances  to  carry  out  chemical  reaction  on  a  large 
scale,  all  demand  that  the  technical  chemist  should  be  an  engineer. 
Graduates  from  this  department  of  the  University  are  now  filling 
positions  as  superintendents  and  chemical  engineers  at  blast  furnaces, 
steel  works,  electrolytic  establishments,  coal  tar  distillation,  and  paper 
works,  and  factories  making  heavy  chemicals,  dry  colors,  printing 
inks,  soaps,  etc. 

Students  who  elect  this  course  should  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion and  well  prepared,  since  the  work  is  both  extensive  and  inten- 
sive, and  almost  all  the  hours  of  the  day  not  spent  in  the  class-room 
are  occupied  with  work  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  draughting  roomi. 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSE  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Students  who  choose  the  four-year  course  in  Chemical  Engineering 
will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  two  summers  in  chemical  plants 
or  in  machine  shops ;  this  work  will  be  substituted  for  the  customary 
shop  work  of  an  engineering  course. 

CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

The  studies  during  the  five  years  of  the  co-operative  course  are 
practically  identical  with  those  taken  by  the  four-year  student  in 
the  College  of  Engineering.  In  some  cases  slight  changes  in  the 
order  have  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  practical 
needs  of  the  students  working  in  the  shops. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  a  large  part  of  the 
student's  time  is  devoted  to  subjects  fundamental  to  an  engineering 
course  in  chemistry.  With  the  exception  of  general  inorganic  chemis- 
try and  an  elementary  course  in  metallurgy  and  an  introduction 
to  qualitative  analysis,  the  special  courses  in  chemistry  are  postponed 
until  the  second  summer  and  the  years  following. 


Math.  5 4 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING— REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  CH.  E. 

Subject  Course  Exercises  Per  Week 

^  ,,  ISem.       II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year 

Gen'l    Inorganic    Chemistry. .  .Ch.  E.  la.  2a,  3b,  4b.  5               5 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry. . .  .Math.    1 .5 

Analytical  Geometry Math.    1 5 

English English  1 3               3 

Elementary  German     7            j  French  1 ]  - 

or  French   )            (German  1 |  ^              ^ 

Descriptive   Geometry   M.  E,  3 2 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 2 

Gymnasium  Phys.  Educ.  1 2               2 

Summer  work  in  outside  shops. 

Sophomore  Year 

Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  5a,  6a 6  1 

Quantitative   Analysis Ch.  E.  Tb -  3 

Differential    and    Integral        | 

Calculus   3 

Physics    Phys.  la,  2a,  2 lb,  22b.     5  5 

^  T-        I-  (German  2 3  3 

German  or  French \  French  2 

Gymnasium    Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Summer  v/ork  in  outside  shops. 

Junior  Year 

Elementary  Organic  Chem....Ch.  E.  8a,  9a 5 

Physical   Chemistry    Ch.  E.  12 3 

Physical   Chemistry,   Labo-      I  rv,    E    13b  2 

ratory   J       

Electrochemistry   Ch.   E.  32 3 

Electrochemistry  Laboratory..  .Ch.  E.  33 2 

Metallurgy    Ch.  E.  14a 5 

Technical   Analysis Ch.  E.  17 2  3 

Strength  of  Materials. Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Mechanics  of  Engineering Ap.  Math.  1,  ;'» 4 

Steam   Engineering    M.  E.  11 2^  2^ 

Summer  work.  Land   Surv'g.  .C.  E.  3 4  weeks 

Senior  Year 

Technical   Inorganic  Chem Ch.  E.  16a 3 

Technical  Organic  Chem Ch.  E.  I8b 3 

Chemical  Engineering  Lab. . .  .Ch.  E.  36b 3 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 2 

Compressed    Air    and    Re-      I  m    E   31  ^ 

frigeration    3 

Testing  of  Materials M.  E.  18 1 

Direct   Current    Machinery E.  E.  1 ^/^ 

Elec.  Engineering  Lab E.  E.  5 1  J 

Alternating  Current  Mach E.  E.  12 y^ 

Thesis  Ch.  E.  23b 4 
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Electives  (Six  hours  throughout  Senior  Year). 

Adv'd  Organic  Chemistry. . .  Ch.  E.  20 5 

Laboratory    Ch.  E.  21 2                2 

Adv'd  Inorganic  Chem Ch.  E.  10b 2 

Laboratory    Ch.  E.  lib 2 

Assaying    Ch.  E.  15b 1 

Geology,  Mineralogy 5               5 

Economics Economics  1 2                2 

Sanitary  Biology Biology  11 2                2 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 


COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  CH.  E. 

Exercises 
er  Alternate  V 
I  Sera.       II  Sem. 


j^  ^  Exercises 

Subject  Course  Per  Alternate  Week 


First  Year  Freshman 

Algebra   and    Trigonometry   ^Mafi-,    i 
Analytical    Geometry }  ^^^^^'  ^ 


Chemistry  Ch.  E.  la,  3b 

Chemistry,  Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 

Co-ordination  C.  3 

History 6 

First  Summer  Term 

Problem  Work  in  Industrial  Chemistry 6 

Descriptive  Geometry 5 

Elements  of   Engineering M.  E.  4 5 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus    Math.  5 

Physics,  Lectures Phys.  la,  21b 

Physics,   Laboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 

Metallurgy   )  , .      ^   . 

Metallurgy,  Laboratory (  ^^^^^-  ^-  ^^ 

Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  5,  6 

English 

Co-ordination  C.  4 


6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Second  Summer  Term 
Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  5,  6 12 

Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Quantitative   Analysis Ch.  E.  7b 3  3 

Elementary  Organic Ch.  E.  8a.  9a 8 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 5  5 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 2 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Mechanics   6 

*  Modern  Language 6  6 


*  Students   who   have   a    reading   knowledge   of   German   may   elect   French, 
In  other  cases,  German  must  be  taken  first. 
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Third  Summer  Term 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E,  17 

Metallography  Met.  E.  2 

Fourth  Year  Junior 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E.  17 3 

Physical   Chemistry Ch.  E.  12a ........'    5 

Physical  Chemistry  Lab Ch.  E.  13a 2 

Electro-chemistry    Ch.  E.  32b 5 

Electro-chemistry  Lab Ch.  E.  33b 2 

Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. . .  Met.  E.  4b .' .'  5 

Modern  Language German  or  French. .. .     6  6 

Co-ordination  C.  8 3  3 

Fourth  Summer  Term 
Chemical  Investigation  and  Thesis. 
Engineering  Design. 

Fifth  Year  Senior 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 6  6 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 2  2 

Technical  Chemistry Ch.  E.  16a,  18 5  5 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 5  6 

Economics  6  6 

Thesis 3  3 

COURSES   IN  DETAIL 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  .  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Henry  Max  Goettsch,   Ph.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Chemistry. 
James  Aston,  Ch.  E.,  .  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Clarence  A.  Nash,  A.  M.,  .  .  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
Edwin  W.  Esslinger,  A.  M.,  .  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Assistants  :  Mr.  Hecker,  Mr.  Werner,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Salkover, 
Mr.  Sive. 

la.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  non-metals.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  course  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  general  chemistry  and,  in  a  connected  way,  to  furnish  a  survey  of 
the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals  and 
their  compounds.  The  subject-matter  discussed  in  the  combined 
lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  will  be  illustrated  amply  by  experi- 
ments, charts,  and  specimens.  Course  2a  forms  an  integral  part  of, 
and  must  accompany  Course  la. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Assistant.s. 
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2a.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Three  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  first  semester.  Each  student  will 
perform  a  series  of  experiments  complementary  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  Course  la.    M.,  T.,  W.,  1 :00-4 :00. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Assistants. 

3b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  metals.  This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Course  la  and  considers  chiefly  the  properties  of 
the  metals  and  their  compounds.  Five  hours  per  week  during  the 
second  semester.  Students  who  have  completed  Courses  la  and  2a 
are  eligible  for  this  course.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  4b. 
Assistant   Professor   Goettsch   and   Assistants, 

4b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Three  laboratory 
exercises  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments complementary  to  the  subject-matter  of  Course  3b. 

Assistant  Professor   Goettsch  and  Assistants. 

10a.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  In  this  course  the  less  familiar  elements 
and  their  compounds,  and  the  more  recent  theories  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry will  be  discussed.  Associate  Professor  Fry. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  6a,  6,  and  7b. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

11a.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Three  laboratory  exercises  a  week 
during  the  first  semester.  Preparation  of  specimens  of  inorganic 
compounds.  Associate   Professor   Fry, 

Prerequisite :     Course  7b. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation to  the  practical  problems  of  the  analyst.  Three  exercises 
a  week  for  one  semester.  Given  during  the  second  semester  for 
co-operative  engineers.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory. — This  course  must  accom- 
pany Course  5a.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester  the 
student  will  perform  the  most  important  tests  commonly  used  in  the 
processes  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  later  work  of  the  course 
will  furnish  abundant  training  in  the  qualitative  examination  of  salts, 
minerals,  alloys,  etc.  Two  exercises  a  week  during  the  first  semester ; 
two  laboratory  periods  and  one  quiz  period  during  the  second  semes- 
ter. Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  Esslinger. 

7b.  Quantitative  Analysis, — An  introductory  laboratory  course 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Occasional  conferences  will 
be  held   at   which   analytical    methods  and   calculatinns   will   he  dis- 
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cussed,  and  at  which  reports  will  be  submitted  covering  assigned 
reading.  Three  exercises  a  week  during  the  second  semester.  Given 
during  first  semester  for  co-operative  engineers. 

Mr.  Esslinger. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  5a  and  6  (first  semester). 

17.  Technical  Analysis.— The  course  consists  of  analyses  of 
typical  industrial  products.  Gravimetric,  volumetric,  gasometric,  elec- 
trolytic and  colorimetric  processes  will  be  used.  The  laboratory  is 
v.-ell  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  polariscopes, 
refractometers,  colorimeters,  specific  gravity  balances,  calorimeters, 
pyrometers,  and  other  apparatus  for  rapid  determinations  by  physical 
means.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  analyze  a  large  variety  of 
products,  as  to  study  typical  methods  of  analysis.  The  determina- 
tions to  be  made  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  needs.  Some  of 
the  topics  covered  in  the  past  have  been  analyses  of  fuel,  cement, 
ores,  iron  and  steel,  water,  gas,  fertilizers,  soaps,  and  food. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Mr.  EssHnger. 

Prerequisite :    Course  7b. 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  oi  both  the  ali- 
phatic and  the  aromatic  series.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  chemistry,  in  medicine, 
in  biology,  or  in  engineering,  and  serves  as  a  general  introduction 
for  those  who  intend  to  go  deeper  into  the  study  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite :   Courses  3b  and  4b. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — A  course  of  labora- 
tory practice,  consisting  of  two  exercises  a  week  during  the  first 
semester,  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  8a.  A  num- 
ber of  organic  substances  are  made  with  the  view  of  furnishing, 
by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible,  the  largest  variety  of  typical 
reactions  and  manipulations. 

Professor  Jones  and  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  3b  and  4b. 

20b.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.— Lectures,  embracing  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  organic  diemistry. 
and  treating  of  the  modes  of  formation,  properties,  and  constitu- 
tional formulae  of  typical  members  of  the  most  important  classes 
of  organic  compounds.  Five  exercises  a  week  throughout  the 
second  semester.  Professor  Jones. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  Sa.  6.  7b.  8a.  Oa.  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  Gprman  and  French 
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21.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Practice  in  the 
preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  organic  compounds.  Two  or 
three  exercises  a  week  throughout  the  year.        Professor  Jones. 

12a.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  ex- 
ercises a  week,  throughout  the  first  semester.  An  introductory  course 
which  considers  the  general  properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids,  and 
solutions,  as  well  as  the  principles  determining  reaction  velocity 
and  the  equilibria  in  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  systems. 

Prerequisite :  Chemistry  5a,  6a  and  7b,  Physics  26a  and  27b, 
Mathematics  5.  Mr.  Nash. 

13a.  Physical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week, 
throughout  the  first  semester.  This  course  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  principles  developed  in  Course  12a,  and  to  provide  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  common  methods  used  in  physical-chemical  meas- 
urements.   This  course  must  accompany  Course  12a. 

Mr.  Nash. 

32b.  Electrochemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  exer- 
cises a  week  throughout  the  second  semester.  A  general  considera- 
tion of  the  electrical  properties  of  matter  with  special  reference  to 
the  theory  of  aqueous  solutions.  Mr.  Nash. 

Prerequisite :  12a. 

33b.  Electrochemistry,  Laboratory. — Two  exercises  a  week 
throughout  the  second  semester.  This  course  will  illustrate  the 
principles  and  methods  of  electrochemical  measurements : — Determin- 
ation of  conductivity  with  its  application,  transference  numbers,  elec- 
tromotive force,  dielectric  constant,  etc.  This  course  must  accompany 
Course  32b.  Mr.  Nash. 

.  34a  Thermodynamics  Applied  to  Chemistry. — Two  exercises 
a  week  throughout  the  first  semicster.  The  course  will  be  devoted 
to  an  elementary  consideration  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics 
and  their  application  to  physical-chemical  problems.  The  work  will 
be  illustrated  by  the  solution  of  numerous  numerical  examples. 

Mr.  Nash. 
Prerequisite :    12a   and   32b. 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 

37a.  Radio-Activity  and  the  Chemistry  of  the  Radio  Elements.— 
Two  exercises  a  week  throughout  the  first  semester.  The  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  radio- 
activity, the  theory  of  successive  changes,  and  the  methods  used  to 
separate  the  radio  elements.    Hours  to  be  arranged.      Mr.  Nash. 

Prerequisite:    Calculus  and  College  Physics  (Electricity). 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 
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41a.     Phase   Rule. — Lectures  and   recitations.     A  study  of  the 

phase  rule  and  its  applications.  Two  exercises  a  week.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Mr.  Nash. 

Prerequisite :    Course  12a. 

14b.  Metallurgy.— Five  periods  a  week  during  the  second  semes- 
ter. The  course  embraces  the  study  of  fuels,  refractories,  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  and  practice  in  metallurgical  calcula- 
tions. Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  foundry  and  steel  works  pro- 
cesses, and  excursions  are  made  to  metallurgical  establishments  in 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Assistant  Professor  Aston. 

Prerequisite:  Course  5a  and  Physics  1. 

15b.  Assaying. — One  afternoon  a  week  during  the  second 
semester.  The  course  consists  in  laboratory  practice  in  the  fire  assay 
of  ores  and  base  metals  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  7b.  Assistant  Professor  Aston. 

16a.  Technical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  important  in- 
organic chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  plant  equip- 
ment  and   costs.  Assistant    Professor   Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  5a  and  6. 

Omitted  in  1913-14. 

18b.  Technical  Organic  Chemistry. — Three  periods  a  week  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selected  or- 
ganic chemical  industries.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  plant 
equipment  and  costs.  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  8a  and  16a. 

36b.  Technical  Chemistry,  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  course  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  lectures  on  technical  chemistry.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  course  should  consist  of  the  preparation  of  a  pre- 
scribed list  of  chemical  compounds,  but  rather  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent problems  considering  the  technical  manufacture  of  impor- 
tant inorganic  and  organic  chemicals.  The  student  will  be  expected 
to  read  the  literature  concerning  his  individual  problems  and  then 
himself  propose  to  the  instructor,  for  criticism,  the  method  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  details  of  the  process  to  be  employed.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor,  the  method  agreed  upon  will  be  tested  in 
the  laboratory,  where  the  appliances  of  the  factory  will  be  utilized 
whenever  possible.  The  work  will  include  the  testing  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  finished  product;  the  preparation  of  cost  sheets,  showing 
prices  of  material  used  and  time  spent;  a  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  any  by-products;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  de- 
sign of  a  factory  calculated  for  a  certain  output. 

Assistant   Professor  Goettsch  and  Assistant. 
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29a.  Practical  Photography. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
to  furnish  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  fundamental  photo- 
graphic processes.  Enough  theory  is  included  to  insure  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  various  processes  used.  Laboratory  work  in 
the  exposure  and  development  of  plates  predominates,  followed  by 
a  study  of  various  printing  methods.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  copy- 
ing, enlarging  and  the  making  of  lantern  slides.  One  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  exercise  per  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

Prerequisite:    General  Inorganic  Chemistry   (la,  2a,  3b,  4b). 

26.  Summer  Work  (Sophomore). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  descriptive  of  some  subject  of  technical  interest.  An  ac- 
count of  work  done  during  the  summer  in  an  industrial  laboratory 
or  works  will,  if  satisfactory,  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
memoir. 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  by  No- 
vember 1st. 

27.  Summ^er  Work  (Junior). — A  memoir,  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings, descriptive  of  some  manufacturing  industry.  The  memoir 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  report  of  work  performed  in  the  labora- 
tory or  works. 

Summer  work  reports  and  memoirs  must  be  handed  in  by  No- 
vember   1st. 

23b  Thesis,  Laboratory. — P'our  laboratory  periods  a  week  de- 
voted to  the  solution  of  some  problem  in  technical  chemistry  or 
metallurgy,  including  collateral  reading  and  practice  in  bibliography. 
This  course  is  designed  for  senior  students  who  are  required  to  pre- 
pare a  thesis    for  graduation. 

Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch, 
Assistant  Professor  Aston,  Mr.  Nash. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  broad  education  in  those 
subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  all  branches  of  technical  education, 
and  a  special  training  in  those  subjects  comprised  under  the  term 
"Civil  Engineering."  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  the  young  engineer  to  take 
up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges, 
steel  mills,  and  high  steel  buildings ;  to  aid  in  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  steam  and  electric  railways,  sewerage  and  water  supply 
systems;  and  to  undertake,  intelligently,  supervision  of  work  in  the 
allied  fields  of  mining,  architectural  and  electrical  engineering  and 
general  contracting. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING—REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  C.  E. 

Subject  Course  Exercises    Per  Week 

I  Sem,       II  Sem. 

Freshman  Year 

Trigonometry  and  Algebra ....  Math.   1 4 

Analytical  Geometry Math.   1 , , ,  4 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b'. ! !     5  6 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 3 

Mechanical  Drawing M.  E.  1 3 

English  English  1 3  3 

French  or  German j  French  1 ( 

(  German  1 )    "^  ^ 

Physical    Education Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

SUMMER  TERM 

Land    Surveying C.  E.  3.  .Not  given  in  summer  of  1912. 

Sophomore  Year 

Calculus  Math.  5 4  4 

Physics     Physics  la,  21b 3  3 

Physics  Laboratory Physics  2r,  22b 2  2 

Construction  Drawing C.  E.  4 2  2 

Cement,  Theory  and  Lab C.  E.  5 3 

(Not  given  in  1912-13.) 

Adechanics  of  Engineering Ap.  Math.  2 4 

Metallurgy Met.  E.  la. 3 

English  English  2 2 

French  or  German |  ^^ZL  ll !  i ; : :  i ! : ;    i    ^  3 

Physical    Education Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

Junior  Year 

Dynamics  Ap.  Math.  3 2^            3 

Roofs  and  Bridges C.  E.  9 3 

Railroad  Construction C.  E.  10 3 

Railroad  Surveying C.  E.  11 3 

Hydraulics C.  E.  13 3 

(Not  given  in  1912-13.) 

Hydraulic    Machinery M.  E.  27 3 

Economics Economics  1 2               2 

Geology  and  Physiography.  ...  See  GcoL.Announcem't  5               5 

Materials   Laboratory M.  E.  16 1 

Senior  Year 

Astronomy    Astronomy  2a,  ob 1  1 

Bridge  Design C.  E.  14 3  3 

Bridges,  Higher   Structures.  . .  C.  E.  15 . .  3 

Sanitary   Engineering C.  E.  18 3  3 

Sanitary  Biology Biol.  9 1  1 

Elements  of  Electrical  En-      I  E    E  12  4  4 

gincering   /      

Practical    Problems C.  E.  17 4  4 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING— CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  C.  E. 

-,  ^  Exercises 

Subject  Course  Per  Alternate  Week 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 
First  Year  Freshman 

Trigonometry  and  Algebra Math.  1 6 

Analytical  Geometry Math.  1 6 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5  5 

Chemistry,  Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 3  3 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 3 

Descriptive   Geometry C.  E.  1 3 

Co-ordination  C.  5 2  2 

History   6  6 

Physical  Education 2  2 

First  Summer  Term, 

Elements  of  Engineering C.   E,   20 6    Not  given 

Problems  in  Industrial  Chemistry 6   in  summer 

Descriptive   Geometry C.    E.  2 5    of  1912. 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus  Math.  5 6  6 

Physics   Physics  la,  21b 6  6 

Physics,  Laboratory Physics  2a,  22b 2  3 

Metallurgy    1  , .       P    ,  ^4 

Metallurgy,  Laboratory /  ^^^^^-  ^-  ^^ |  3 

English  5 

Construction  Drawing C.  E.  4 2 

Co-ordination   C.  6 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  2 

Second  Summer  Term 

Hydraulics C.  E.  13  Not  given  in 

Plane  and  Railroad  Surveying. C.  E.  10,  11  summer  of  1912. 

Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

*Steam    Engineering M.  E.  11 6 

*Mechanical    Laboratory M.  E.  18 2 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Mechanics    Ap.  Math.  1 6 

Cement  Theory  and  Lab C.  E.  5 3  3 

Construction   Drawing C.  E.  4 3 

Land   Surveying C.  E.  3 ; 3 

Modern  Language 6  6 

Fourth  Year  Junior 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 6  6 

Electrical    Laboratory E.  E.  5 2  2 

Roofs  and  Bridges C.  E.  9 8  8 

Structural    Design C.  E.  14 8 

Co-ordination    C.  8 3  3 

Modern  Language 6  6 


*  Omitted   in    1912-13;    given   in   1913-14.      E.    E.   1,   9,    and    5    are    given    in 
1912-13  in  place  of  M.  E.  11  and  18. 
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Fifth  Year  Senior 

Astronomy  Astronomy  2a,  3b 2  2 

Engineering  Design C  E.  14 5  5 

Economics  ]  g  g 

Geology 7  7 

Advanced  Math '    [  g 

Advanced  Physics 2 

Engineering  Design C.  E.  17 \.,  5  5 

COURSES   IN   DETAIL 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Fifth  Year  Senior 

Herman    Schneider,    Sc.    D.,    William    Thorns    Professor    of    Civil 

Engineering. 
Fred  Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
G.  M.  Braune,  C.  E.,  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
George  R.  Moore,  C.  E.,     .     .     .     .     Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Projections  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids,  with  practical  applications.  Isometric  and  perspective  draw- 
ing.   Free-hand  drawing.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Collins. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry,  Practical  Applications. — Summer  term. 

Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

3.  Land  Surveying. — The  theory  and  use  of  the  transit  and 
level.  The  theory  of  land  surveying  with  practical  problems.  The 
surveying  of  areas  in  city  and  country,  and  computations  of  the 
same,  together  with  maps  and  profiles. — Summer  term. 

Associate  Professor  Ayer  and  Mr.  Moore. 
20.     Elements  of  Engineering. — The  solution  of  problems  by  the 
triangle   of    forces;    stresses   in   simple   structural   parts   and  beams. 
Design  of  beams. — Summer  term.         Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

4.  Construction  Drawing. — Stereotomy,  dams,  piers,  culverts, 
trestles.  Practical  applications  of  descriptive  geometry  to  sewer  de- 
tails, pipe  intersections,  arch  construction,  etc. 

Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

5.  Cement.— Theory  and  manufacture.  Analysis  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Calculation  of  mix.  Standard  laboratory  tests  on  cement, 
mortar  and  concrete. 

Assistant  Professor  Goettsch  and  Mr.  Moore. 

9.  Roofs  and  Bridges.— Calculation  of  stresses  in  framed  struc- 
tures under  static  and  moving  loads  by  both  graphic  and  analytic 
methods.  Assistant  Professor  Braune. 

10.  Railroad  Construction.~-The  construction  of  subgrade, 
roadbed,  trestles,  tunnels,  and  drains ;  maintenance  of  way  and  or- 
ganization.   Rolling  stock.  Mr.  Moore. 
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11.  Railroad  Surveying. — The  reconnaissance,  preliminary  and 
location  methods,  with  theory  of  tangents,  curves,  crossovers,  and 
turnouts;     Field  work  exemplifying  practical   application  of  theory. 

Mr.  Moore. 

13.  Hydraulics. — Theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices, 
tubes,  pipes,  and  channels.  River  and  sewer  hydraulics  and  naval 
hydro-mechanics,  stream  gauging  and  hydrographic  surveying. — Sum- 
mer term.  Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

14.  Structural  Design. — Contracts  and  office  work.  Shops  and 
shop  practice.  Design  of  roof  truss,  plate  girder,  and  pin  connected 
span,  including  the  important  details.   Specifications.  Inspection  trips. 

Assistant  Professor  Braune. 

15.  Higher  Structures. — Cantilever,  draw,  suspension,  and 
arched  structures.  Associate  Professor  Ayer. 

17.  Engineering  Design,  Practical  Problems. — Design  of  sewer- 
age and  water  supply  systems,  and  reinforced  concrete  structures. 
Higher  structures.  Professor  Schneider, 

Associate  Professor  Ayer,  Assistant  Professor  Braune. 

18.  Sanitary  Engineering. — Sewage  collection  and  disposal. 
Sewer  details.  Water  purification  and  supply.  Design  of  a  sewerage 
and  water  supply  system.  Assistant  Professor  Braune. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  courses  on  two 
distinct  plans.  The  first  is  called  the  regular  course  and  is  com- 
pleted in  four  years,  the  student  working  in  the  University  each  week 
during  the  college  year  and  in  the  shops  during  the  summer.  The 
second  is  called  the  co-operative  course  and  is  completed  in  five 
years,  the  student  working  alternately  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
one  week  and  in  a  city  shop  the  next.  A  description  of  ^he  co-opera- 
tive plan  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  work  in  the  University  is  chiefly 
in  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  drafting,  and  forms 
a  basis  for  more  specialized  work  in  later  years.  Beginning  with  the 
third  and  junior  years,  specialized  work  is  taken  up.  Inasmuch  as 
the  professional  electrical  engineer  needs  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  mechanical  engineering,  many  of  the  technical  subjects  of  the  Me- 
chanical Department  are  included  in  the  F^lectrical  Course.  Thus 
steam  engineering  and  machine  design  with  laboratory  work  and 
drafting,  together  with  applied  mathematics,  are  studied  during  the 
third  year. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  technical  subjects,  many  cultural  subjects 
are  intmduced   throughout  the  courR€.  subject*  which   every  man   oi 
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education  should  know;  for  a  professional  engineer  should  be  a 
broadly  educated  man,  capable  of  filling  the  highest  positions  in 
active  life. 

The  curricula  and  details  of  the  courses  are  given  below : 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING— REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  E.  E. 

n  ^^  r'^TTTici:-  Exercises    Per  Week 

SuBjrxT  Course  j  5^^      ji  S^^ 

Fkesi-iman  Year 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry^ Math.   1 5 

Analytical  Geometry Math.   1 5 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  2a,  3b,  4b. . .  5  5 

Descriptive  Geometry M.  E.  3 3 

Freehand    Drawing 1  1 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 2 

History    1  1 

German  or  French j  FrendT  1. .. ........  \  ^  ^ 

English     English  1 3  3 

Physical   Education Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 

Sophomore  Year 

Calculus  Math.  5 3  3 

Physics Physics  la,  21b 3  3 

Experimental  Physics Physics^  2a,  22b 2  2 

Mechanism    M,  E.  6 2 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 1  1 

Steam    Engineering M.  E.  11 3  o 

Mechanical   Laboratory M.  E.  18 1  1 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  9 2 

Metallurg;yr    Met.  E.  la 4 

Metallurgical    Laboratory J-^ 

History    

English  Eng.  2 

German  or  French j  French  2. ..........  \ 

Physical    Education Phys.  Educ.  2. . . . 

Summer  work  in  shops.  

Electrical  Engineering E.  E.  12 

Junior  Year 

Elementary    Design •  •  • 

Elementary  Problems E.  E.  12. 

Electrical    Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 


Mechanics  of  Engineering Ap.  Math.  1.3. 

Physics    Physics  5.  16 


1.5 

0 

1 

1 

2.5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

(Alt.  weeks) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

(Alt. 

weeks) 

5 

5 

3 

2 

MadiTne  'Design! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.M.'E.  13,  14,  19 5  2 

Graphics  of  Mechanics M.  E.   17 

Summer  Term,  Land  Surv'g. .  C.  E.  3 4  weeks 
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Senior  Year 
Alternating   Current  Mach. . .  .E.  E.  3.  . . 

Advanced  Design E.  E.  15.. 

Elec.  Power  Transmission. . .  .  E.  E.  4. . . 
Advanced  E.  E.  Laboratory. .  .E.  E.  7. .  . 

Electric  Power  Stations E.  E".  11. . 

Gas   Engineering M.  E.  23 . 

Advanced  Mechan.  Lab M.  E.  25 . 

Mechanical  Power   Stations. .,  M.  E.  29. 
Advanced  Integral  Calculus. .  .Math.   8a. 

Differential    Equations Math.   9b. 

Thesis E.  E.  8. . . 

Electives 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony. . . .  E,  E.  13 

Illumination    E.  E.  10 .... , 

Advanced    Physics 

Railroad  Construction C.  E.  10. . .  . 

Steam  Turbines M.  E.  24 

Economics  Economics  1 , 

Heating  and  Ventilation M.  E.  30..., 

Geology    Geol.  2 

Electric    Railways 

Thermodynamics  M.  E'.  21 ...  , 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 


COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  E.  E. 


Subject 

First  Year 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry, 

Analytical  Geometry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry,  Laboratory 

Machine    Drawing 


Course 
Freshman 

Math.  1.... 


Exercises 

Per  Alternate  Week 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 


.Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5 

.Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 3 

.M.  E.  1 2 


Co-ordination    C.  1 2 

History 6 

Physical  Education 2 

First  Summer  Term — Five  weeks. 

Problems  in  Industrial  Chemistry 6 

Descriptive  Geometry 5 

Elements  of  Engineering M.  E.  4 5 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus   Math.  5 6 

Physics,    Lectures Phys.  la,  21b 6 

Physics,  Laboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 2 

Metallurgy    Met.  E.  la 4 

Metallurgical  Laboratory 3 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 

Co-ordination  C.  2 2 

Physical  Education 2 

English    
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Second  Summer  Term. 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  18 4 

Mechanism M.  E.  6 6 

Drawing  and  Sketching M.  E.  7 5 

Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Physics,    Laboratory Phys.    13 

Modern  Language 5 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 6 

Mechanical   Laboratory M.  E.  18 2 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Mathematics  4 

Inspection  Trips 1 

Third  SuMy.ER  Term 

Elementary   Problems E.  E.  13 8 

Elementary  Laboratory 

and  Reports E.  E.  12 8 


Fourth  Year  Junior 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 6 

Electrical    Laboratory E.  E.  5 2 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 5 

Machine     Drawing     and         I  m.  E.  1 1,  19 3 

Shop  Inspection ) 

Modern  Language 5 

Co-ordination  C.  8 3 

Hydraulic  Mach 

Electrical  Design 


Fourth  Summer  Term 

Special  problem  work  in  dec-) 
trical  machinery.     Thesis...  f 

Fifth  Year 

Ma- 


E.  E.  8. 


Alternating     Current 

chinery  

Electrical    Laboratory    and 
Visits   


Senior 

E.  E.  3. . 

E.  E.  7.. 


Electrical  Design E.  E.  2 2 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 5 

Production  Engineering C.  9 5 

Economics    6 

Thesis    E.  E.  8 1 


Electives 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony E.  E.  13.. 

Illumination   E.  E.  10. . 

Electric  Railways E.  E.  6. . . 

Advanced  Integral  Calculus. .  .Math.  8a.. 
Differential  Equations Math.  9b. . 
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COURSES  IN   DETAIL 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Alexander   Massey  Wilson,   M,   E.,   Professor  of   Electrical   En- 
gineering. 
Clarence  Raymond  Wylie,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering. 

1.  Direct  Current  Machinery. — Theory  of  magnetic  flux;  funda- 
mental principles  of  direct  current  machinery;  characteristics,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  dynamos,  motors  and  instruments. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 

9.  Alternating  Currents. — Alternating  electromotive  force  and 
current ;  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  in  alternating  current 
circuits,  graphical  and  analytical  treatment;  theory  of  the  alternating 
current  generator ;  polyphase  currents. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 

5.  Electrical  Engineering,  Laboratory. — Use  and  care  of  elec- 
trical instruments;  characteristics  of  electric  circuits;  study  of  mag- 
netic properties  of  iron  and  steel ;  operation  of  direct  current  dyna- 
mos and  motors,  with  tests  for  characteristics,  efficiency  and  losses. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 

2.  Electrical  Design. — Principles,  methods  and  data  employed 
in  the  design  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery. 

Professor  Wilson. 

3.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — Theofv,  characteristics,  and 
performance  of  alternators,  synchronous  motors,  rotary  converters, 
transformers,  frequency  converters,  induction  motors,  and  commuta- 
tor motors.  Analytical  and  graphical  treatment  of  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits.  Professor  Wilson. 

4.  Electric  Power  Transmission. — Electric  conductors ;  distribut- 
ing systems ;  interior  wiring ;  long-distance  transmission ;  economy  in 
the  design  of  circuits;  line  construction. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 

6.  Electric  Railways. — The  railway  motor;  controllers;  rolling 
stock  and  equipment;  train  performance;  power  distribution;  in- 
terurban  electric   railways.  Assistant   Professor  Wylie. 

7.  Advanced  Electrical  Engineering,  Laborator3^ — Measurement 
of  power  in  alternating  current  circuits ;  experimental  study  of  char- 
acteristics of  alternators,  transformers ;  single  and  polyphase ;  induc- 
tion motors ;  rotary  converters,  etc. 

Assistant  Professor  Wylie. 
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10.  Illumination. — Principles  of  photometry;  light  sources- 
flame,  illuminants,  electric  incandescent  lamps,  electric  arc  lamps; 
shades  and  reflectors ;  domestic  illumination ;  lighting  of  large  in- 
teriors;  street  lighting;  decorative  illumination. 

Professor   Wilson. 

11.  Electric  Power  Stations. — The  central  power  station,  lo- 
cation and  general  arrangement;  selection  of  generating  units; 
switch  gear;  station  wiring;  storage  battery.     The  substation. 

Professor  Wilson. 
8.    Thesis. — Experimental   study  of   electrical  machines   or  in- 
struments; design  of  special  electrical  apparatus;  critical  study  and 
test  of  power  plant;  special  electrical  investigation. 

Professor  Wilson. 

15.  Electrical  Design  (Advanced). — A  continuation  of  Course 
2,  attention  being  given  especially  to  the  construction  of  alternating 
current  machinery   and  installations.  Professor   Wilson. 

16.  Alternating  Currents  (Advanced). — The  course  deals  with 
the  more  complex  problems  in  alternating  current  theory  as  applied 
to  inductive  machinery  and  long-distance  power  transmission. 

Professor  Wilson. 

12.  Elementary  Laboratory. — For  students  during  third  sum- 
mer.    Miscellaneous  laboratory  in  connection  v\rith  problems. 

13.  Elementary  Problems. — For  students  during  third  summer. 
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The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
manufacturing  district  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  within  easy  reach,  by  manufacturing  communities,  whose 
reputation  is  international.  The  students,  therefore,  have  exceptional 
opportunities  for  visiting  and  studying  many  kinds  of  factories,  and 
may  see  carried  out  in  practice  what  is  discussed  in  the  class-room 
and  laboratory.  These  extensive  and  varied  manufacturing  plants 
are,  as  it  were,  a  great  laboratory  where  machines,  tools,  and  motors 
of  every  kind  are  made  and  tested.  This  is  a  rare  condition  of  things, 
indeed,  and  offers  to  the  student  advantages  quite  superior  to  those 
provided  by  the  largest  engineering  laboratory.  The  managers  of 
these  plants  afford  every  opportunity  to  the  students  for  study  and 
tests. 

Again,  these  large  and  diversified  manufacturing  interests  sur- 
round the  student  with  the  proper  engineering  atmosphere,  and  bring 
him  into  almost  daily  contact  with  work  and  men  in  his  chosen  field. 
Naturally  there  is  a  great  demand  for  young  and  trained  engineers 
in  such  surroundings.  Graduates  are  actively  and  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  different  branches  of  mechanical  engineering. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING— REGULAR  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  M.  E. 


Exercises    Per  Week 
I  Sem.       II  Sem. 


Subject  Course 

Freshman  Year 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry Math.   1 5 

Analytical   Geometry Math.    1 5 

English     English   1 3  3 

Chemistry Ch.  E.  la,  2a.  3b.  4b. . .     5  5 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 3 

German  or  French |  perma" j^:::;:[:[::  \  3  8 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 3 

Physical    Education Phys.  Educ.  1 2  2 

Summer  work  in  shops. 

Sophomore  Year 

Calculus  Math.  5 4  4 

Physics  Physics  la.  21b,  2a,  22b  4  4i/^ 

Steam    Engineering M.  E.  11 2^/^  2i^ 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  9 1 

Metallurgy Met.  E.  la 3^^ 

German  or  French |  p^^^^o^.'. ;::::::;:}  ^  ^ 

Physical    Education Phys.  Educ.  2 2  2 

English  2y2 

M.  E.  Laboratory M.  E.  18 1  1 

Graphics M.  E.  12 1 

Summer  work  in  shops. 

Junior  Year 

Mechanics   of   Engineering.  . .  .  Ap.  Math.  2,  1 3  3 

Machine    Design M.  E.  13 2^ 

Machine    Design M.  E.  14.  19 2  2 

Physics  Physics  13,  17a 2  2 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 3  3 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 1  1 

History History    3  3 

Economics   3  3 

Mathematics   2 

Hydraulic   Machinery M.  E.  27 2J^ 

Summer  work.  Land  Surv'g. . .  C.  E.  3 4  weeks 

Senior  Year 

Thermodynamics  M.  E.  21 214 

Valve  Gears M.  E.  22 4 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 2^ 

Steam  Turbines M.  E.  24 2 

Mechanical  Laboratory M.  E.  25 2  2 

Engineering  Design M.  E.  28 4  3 

Heating  and  Ventilating M.  E.  30 2 

Production    Engineering 2^4 

Machine  Shop  Tools M.  E.  15 1^ 

Thesis  M.  E.  39 


3 
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Electives : 

Astronomy Astronomy  2a,  3b 1  1 

Electric    Power    Trans-  \p   -p   i  o 

mission   ^  c..  n.  -± 6 

Geology    5  5 

Alternating  Current  Mach'y . . .  E.  E.  3 5  5 

Electrical   Laboratory E.  E.  7 2  2 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES   REQUIRED  FOR  THE   DEGREE  OF   M.   E. 

Subject  Course  p^,  AfSnitJ  Week 

First  Year  Freshman  I  Sem.      II  Sem. 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry.    )  M^tli    l  a  a 

Analytical  Geometry ^  Math.  1 6  (> 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  .Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5  5 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry  |  ^,     t-   o^    au 

Laboratory  ^  J  Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 

Machine  Drawing M.  E.  1 o 

Descriptive  Geometry C.  E.  1 3 

Co-ordination  C.  1 2  2 

History    6  6 

Physical  Education 2  2 

First   Summer  Term 

Elements  of  Engineering M.  E.  4 5 

Problems  in  Industrial  Chemistry 6 

Descriptive  Geometry 5 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Differential    and    Integral       U^    ^    ^ 

Calculus   \^, 

Physics    (General) 1  hysics  la,  21b 6 

Experimental  Physics Physics  2a,  22b 

Metallurgy   K/j^^    j^    ^^ 

Metallurgy,    Laboratory ) 

English  English  

Drawing M.  E.  7 

Co-ordination  C.  2 

Physical  Education 

Second  Summer  Term 

Mechanism    M.  E.  6 6 

Drawing  and  Sketching M,  E.  17 7 

Mechanical   Laboratory M.  E.  18 4 

Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Mathematics   Math 2 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 6  6 

Physics,   Laboratory Physics  13 3 

Strength   of    Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Mechanics    Ap.  Math.  1 ^  6 

Mechanical   Laboratory M.  E.  18 2  2 

Modern   Language 6  6 
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Third  Summer  Term 

Electrical   Engineering 5 

Electrical   Laboratory 6 

Graphics M.  E.  17 5 

Fourth  Year  Junior 

Modern   Lang-uage 6                6 

Machine  Design M.  E.  13 5 

Machine  Design M.  E.  14,  19 4               4 

Electrical    Machinery E.  E.  1,  9 6                6 

Electrical    Laboratory E.  E.  5 2               2 

Co-ordination   C.  8 3               3 

Hydraulic  Machinery M.  E.  27 5 

FouFT?i  Summer  Term 

Engineering  Design M.  E.  28 12 

Experimental   Engineering M.  E.  25 5 

Fifth  Year  Senior 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23 5 

Machine  Shop  Tools  or M.  E.  15 3 

, Experimental   Engineering M.  E.  25 2 

Economics   2  2 

Thermodynamics  M.  E.  21 5 

Engineering  Design M.  E.  28 4  2 

Modern  Language 3  3 

Production   Engineering Co-op 5 

Thesis  5 

COURSES   IN   DETAIL 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

John  Theodore  Faig,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Alexander     Lewis     Jenkins,     M.     E'.,     Associate     Professor    of 

Mechanical  Engineering. 
Robert  Garfield  Brown,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Harold  W.  T.  Collins,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

1.  Machine  Drawing. — Details  of  standard  machine  parts,  bolts, 
nuts,  screws,  etc.  Methods  of  detailing  pulleys,  gears,  shafting 
and  machine  elements.    Elementarj'^  descriptive  geometry. 

Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Moore. 

4.  Elements  of  Engineering. — The  solution  of  problems  by 
the  triangle  of  forces ;  stresses  in  simple  structural  parts  and  beams. 

Pro;fessor  Faig. 

6.  Mechanism. — A  study  of  the  transformation  and  modifica- 
tion of  motion  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  cams,  screws,  links, 
belts  and  chains.  Kinematics  of  cone  pulleys,  speed  boxes,  back- 
gears,  and  complete  trains  of  mechanism;  feeds  and  speeds  on  ma- 
chine tools;  curves  of  velocity  and  acceleration  for  shapers,  en- 
gines, riveters,  and  other  linkages ;  proportions  for  spur,  bevel, 
worm,  and  spiral  gears ;  advantages  for  the  various  standard  pro- 
portions for  gear  teeth.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 
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7.  Drawing  and  Sketching. — Graphic  representation  of  vari- 
ous methods  of  transmitting  and  modifying  motions  by  means  of 
mechanical  devices.    Cams,  links,  and  toothed  wheels. 

Mr.  Collins. 

9.  Machine  Drawing. — Detail  drawings  from  measurements  of 
machines.    Assembled  drawings  of  machines.  Mr.  Collins. 

11.     Steam    Engineering. — Elements    and    economy    of    simple 

and  complete  steam  plants.     Fuels,  combustion,   boilers,   furnaces, 

stokers,    smoke   prevention,   superheaters,    coal   and    ash   handling, 

chimneys,    mechanical    draft,    steam    engines,    turbines,    condensers. 

Professor  Faig  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Brown. 

13.  Machine  Design. — Rational  and  empirical  formulae  for 
the  design  of  fastenings,  links,  shafts,  couplings,  clutches,  belt- 
ing, chains,  and  toothed  wheels.  Design  of  frames  for  engines, 
machine  tools,  and  cranes.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

14.  Machine  Design. — Design  of  a  punching  and  shearing  ma- 
chine. Development  of  rational  and  empirical  formulae  for  de- 
termining the  size  of  each  element.  Assembled  and  detailed  draw- 
ings and  complete  calculations  for  a  given  machine  are  required 
of  each  student.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

15.  Machine  Shop  Tools. — A  study  of  the  forces,  power  and 
speed  required  to  remove  metal  by  turning,  drilling,  milling,  and 
planing;  the  change  in  the  efficiency  and  durability  of  tools  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  angles,  feeds,  and  speeds;  feeds  and  speeds 
of  various  metal  cutting  machines  compared  with  experimental 
laws  based  on  authoritative  tests.    Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

17.  Graphics  of  Mechanism. — A  study  of  the  forces  involved 
in  mechanisms,  their  direction  and  magnitude,  and  of  the  mechan-^ 
ical  efficiencies  of  various  combinations  of  elements. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Collins. 

18.  Engineering  Laboratory. — Tensile,  compressive,  and  tor- 
sional tests  of  materials  of  construction,  including  iron,  brass,  steel, 
wood,  brick,  stone,  leather  belting,  and  concrete.  Standardization 
of  instruments;  indicating;  brake  tests  of  steam  engines,  hot-air 
engines,  and  gas  engines.  Tests  of  machine  tools.  Tests  of 
bearing  metals  and  oils.  Mr.  R.  G.  Brown,  Mr.  Collins. 

19.  Machine  Design. — A  definite  problem  involving  the  design 
of  a  complete  machine,  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  working 
drawings,  with  written  description  and  calculation  of  parts.  Cata- 
logues, text-books,  and  engineering  journals  are  freely  consulted. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 
21.     Thermodynamics. — Elastic  media  as  heat  carriers.     Ther- 
modynamics  of   gases,    saturated   vapors,   and   superheated    steam. 
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Temperature-entropy  diagrams  of  the  various  cycles.  Application 
of  thermodynamics  to  steam  and  gas  engines,  air  compressors,  and 
refrigerating  machines.  Professor  Faig. 

22.  Valve  Gears. — Analytical  and  graphical  analysis  of  valve 
mechanisms.  Methods  of  laying  out  the  various  forms  of  valve 
gears,  link  motions  and  reversing  gears  for  the  economical  dis- 
tribution of  steam.  Design  of  valves  and  governors  for  prime 
movers.  Professor  Faig. 

23.  Gas  Engineering. — Gas  and  oil  engines.  Power  and  effi- 
ciency. Frictional  and  valvular  losses.  Design,  based  upon  an  as- 
sumed card.  Gas  characteristics.  Producer  gas  equipments  and 
gas  distribution.  Professor  Faig. 

24.  Steam  Turbines. — Historical  development.  Modern  types. 
Critical  study  of  the  turbine  as  a  heat  motor  and  as  a  machine. 
Comparison  with  the  most  approved  types  of  reciprocating  engines. 

Professor  Faig. 

25.  Experimental  Engineering. — Characteristics  and  economy 
of  heat  motors  and  their  variation  with  conditions  of  operation. 
Analysis  and  full  accounting  of  power  losses.  Experimental  study 
of  the  forces  acting  on  metal  cutting  tools.  The  efficiencies  of 
machine   tools.     Determination   of   highest   cutting   speed   of  tools. 

Professor  Faig  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Brown. 

27.  Hydraulic  Machinery. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of 
hydrostatic  presses,  elevators,  motors,  turbines,  accumulators,  in- 
tensifiers,  jacks,  and  tools.  Hydraulic  transmission  of  power  and 
accessories;  high  pressure  control;  various  types  of  pumps,  their 
efficiencies  and  uses.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

28.  Engineering  Design. — A  definite  problem  in  the  design  of 
a  machine,  prime  mover,  auxiliary  or  plant.  Free  reference  to 
machines  and  plants  in  the  city  bearing  on  the  problem  and  to  the 
library.  Professor  Faig. 

29.  Power  Plants. — Lectures  on  the  mechanical  engineering  of 
power  plants.     (This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  E.  E,  11.) 

Professor  Faig. 

30.  Heating  and  Ventilation.— Methods  of  heating  buildings 
by  hot  air.  steam,  and  water.  Motors,  blowers,  and  mechanisms 
used  in  ventilating.  Professor  Faig. 

31.  Compressed  Air  and  Refrigeration. — Air  compressors, 
motors  and  tools.  Air  storage  and  power  transmission.  Refrig- 
eration. Professor  Faig. 

39.  Thesis.— Modified  research  or  original  design.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

Professor  Faig,  Associate  Professor  Jenkins,  Mr.  R.  G.  Brown, 
Mr.  Collins. 
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METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

Students  who  select  this  course  will  receive  shop  training  in 
foundries,  steel  works  and  other  similar  establishments.  It  is  con- 
templated to  make  the  experience  cover  not  only  the  purely  metal- 
lurgical department,  but  also  the  related  machine  shop  and  me-* 
chanical  departments.  The  entire  course,  including  shop  experience 
and  university  work,  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  training  men  for 
executive  positions  in  metallurgical  works. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  course  will  be  identical  with  those 
of  the  co-operative  course  in  Chemical  Engineering.  During  the 
remaining  years,  courses  in  chemistry  and  other  engineering  subjects 
will  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
metallurgy. 

METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MET.  E. 


Exercises 
Per  1 

I  S( 

First  Year  Freshman 


Subject  Course  Per  Alternate  Week 

I  Sem.       II  Sem. 


Algebra  and  Trigonometry..  7  ^^^^j^     ^ g               g 

Analytical   Geometry ) 

Chemistry    Ch.  E.  la,  3b 5               5 

Chemistry,    Laboratory Ch.  E.  2a,  4b 3               3 

Machine   Drawing M.  E.  1 3               3 

Co-ordination    C.  3 2               2 

History   6               6 

First  Summer  Term 

Problems  in  Industrial  Chemistry 6 

Descriptive  Geometry 5 

Elements  of   Engineering 6 

Second  Year  Sophomore 

Calculus   Math.  5 6               6 

Physics,   Lectures Phys.  la,  21b 6               6 

Physics,    Laboratory Phys.  2a,  22b 2               3 

Metallurgy   (  ^.^.   -n-   i ^                    }  "^ 

Metallurgy,  Laboratory \  ^^^^^-  ^-  ^^ I  ^ 

Qualitative    Analysis Ch.  E.  5,  6 5 

English    6               6 

Co-ordination    C.  4 2               2 

Second  Summer  Term 

Qualitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  5,  6 12 
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Third  Year  Pre-Junior 

Quantitative  Analysis Ch.  E.  7 3  3 

Physical  Chemistry Ch.  E.  12a 5 

Physical  Chemistry,  Lab Ch.  E.  18a 2 

Electro  Chemistry Ch.  E.  32b 5 

Electro  Chemistry,  Lab Ch.  E.  33b 2 

Steam  Engineering M.  E.  11 6  6 

Strength  of  Materials Ap.  Math.  2 6 

Mechanics    6 

Modern  Language 6  6 

Third  Summer  Term 

Metallography )  Met   E.  2 \    ^ 

Metallography  Lab S  (3 

Technical  Analysis Ch.  E.  17 5 

Fourth  Year  Junior 

Metallurgical  Calculations Met.  E.  3a 5 

Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  .Met.  E.  4b 5 

Geology  Geology 5  5 

Electrical  Machinery E.  E.  19 6  6 

Electrical  Laboratory E.  E.  5 2  2 

Modern  Language 6  6 

Co-ordination   3  3 

Fourth  Summer  Term 

Metallurgical  Investigation Met.  E.  5 5 

Engineering   Design 5 

Conference  Met.  E.  9 1 

Fifth  Year  Senior 

Non-Ferrous   Metallurgy Met.  E.  6a 5 

Electro- Aletallurgy  i  , .      p  y, 

Electro-Metallurgy,  Lab \  ^^^^^-  ^-  '^ 

Thesis   Met.  E.  8 

Economics 

Conference Met.  E,  9 , 


Electives : 

Hydraulic  Machinery M.  E.  27. 

Gas  Engineering M.  E.  23. 

Experimental  Engineering M.  E.  25. 
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COURSES  IN  DETAIL 

METALLURGY  AND  METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Lauder  William  Jones,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Henry  Max  Goettsch,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of   Industrial 

Chemistry. 
James  Aston,  Ch.  E.,    .     .     .     .     Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Clarence  A.  Nash,  A.  M..      .    .     Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
Assistants  :  Mr.  Wood,  Mr. . 
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Courses  in  Chemistry:  A  detailed  description  of  the  courses 
in  Chemistry  which  form  a  part  of  the  work  required  of  the  student 
in  Metallurgical  Engineering  will  be  found  under  "Courses  in 
Detail,  Chemical  Engineering,"  pp.  47-51. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  p.  47. 
Qualitative  Analysis,  p.  48. 
Quantitative  Analysis,  p.  48. 
Physical  Chemistry,  p.  49. 
Electro-Chemistry,  p.  49. 
Technical  Analysis,  p.  48. 

The  following  courses  in  Metallurgy  and  related  subjects  con- 
stitute the  special  training  of  students  pursuing  the  course  in 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 

la.  Engineering  Metallurgy. — Four  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory periods  during  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year.  This  course  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  engineering  students,  and  will  cover  the 
general  principles  in  the  metallurgy  of  constructive  materials ; 
fuels,  their  utility  and  combustion ;  the  principles  in  the  selection  of 
fluxes,  slags,  and  refractory  materials ;  types,  utility,  and  efficiencies 
of  furnaces;  temperature  measurement  and  control.  Fundamental 
principles  in  the  recovery  of  the  more  useful  metals,  such  as  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc;  the  general  properties  of  the  more  common 
industrial  metals  and  alloys. 

The  laboratory  work  accompanying  this  course  will  afford  prac- 
tice in  pyrometry,  calorimetry,  general  metallurgical  reactions, 
metallographic  examination,  treatment  of  metals  and  alloys,  and 
the  fusibility  and  thermal  properties  of  materials. 

Assistant  Professor  Aston  and  Assistants. 

2.  Metallography. — Class-room  work  in  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  alloys,  based  on  the  solubility  relations.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  cooling  curves  and  freezing  point  diagrams,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  industrial  alloys.  The  heat  treatment  of  steels  and  the 
relation  of  structure  to  the  composition,  treatment,  and  physical 
properties  of  metals  and  alloys. 

The  laboratory  work  accompanying  the  above  course  will  include 
the  use  of  the  pyrometer  and  microscope  in  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  alloys;  the  preparation  of  samples  for  examination,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  structure;  the  effect  of  heat  and  mechanical 
treatment  on  the  structure  of  steels,  brasses,  bronzes,  bearing  metals, 
and  other  industrial  alloys.  Five  class-room  exercises  and  three 
half-day  laboratory  periods  per  week  during  the  third  summer. 
Assistant  Professor  Aston  and  Assistants. 
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3a.  Metallurgical  Calculations. — A  course  involving  the  use 
of  physical  and  chemical  data  in  the  calculation  of  metallurgical 
problems ;  also  thermal  reactions  and  their  application  to  the 
efficiency  of  apparatus  and  processes.  Five  class  exercises  per 
week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Aston. 

4b.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. — Lectures  on  the  ores  of 
iron  and  their  treatment.  Furnaces,  fuels,  slags,  fluxes  and  refrac- 
tory materials  of  the  iron  industry.  Blast  furnace  practice  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  and  its  conversion  into  steel  by  the 
puddling,  Bessemer,  and  open  hearth  processes.  Rolling  mill  methods 
for  the  production  of  finished  shapes.  The  manufacture  of  castings 
in  steel,  cast  iron,  and  malleable  cast  iron.  The  specifications  and 
properties  of  iron  and  steel.  Five  class-room  periods  per  week 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Aston. 

5.  Metallurgical  Investigation. — Problems  in  advanced  metal- 
lurgical research.  Pyrometry,  microscopic  examination,  heat  treat- 
ment, slags,  and  refractory  materials,  study  of  special  steels  and 
industrial  alloys.  In  the  beginning,  certain  topics  of  general  interest 
are  taken  up,  followed  by  detailed  investigations  by  individuals  of 
specific  problems.     The  result  of  the  study  is  embodied  in  a  report. 

This  course  will  occupy  a  good  share  of  the  time  during  the 
fourth  summer.  Laborator}^  work,  with  assigned  reading  and 
library  work,  and  such  occasional  class  conferences  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  important  points. 

Assistant  Professor  Aston  and  Assistants. 

6a.  Non-Ferrous  Metallurgy. — Lectures  on  the  more  common 
metals  other  than  iron.  Deals  with  the  ores  and  their  treatment, 
and  the  processes  for  the  recovery  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  some 
of  the  rare  and  minor  metals.  Five  class-room  periods  per  week  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  fifth  year. 


Omitted  in  1912-13. 

7b.  Electro-Metallurgy. — Principles  of  the  generation  of  heat 
by  means  of  the  electric  current.  Types  of  furnaces.  Specialized 
industries  which  have  developed  because  of  the  high  temperatures 
and  other  advantages  of  the  electric  furnace.  The  manufacture  of 
aluminum,  calcium  carbide,  carborundum,  graphite,  and  other  pro- 
ducts. The  development  and  future  of  the  electro-metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel. 

Accompanying  laboratory  work  illustrates  types  of  furnaces, 
and  characteristic  reactions  and  products  of  high  temperature 
working. 
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Four   hours   per   week  of  class-room   work   during  the   second 
semester  of  the  fifth  year,  and  two  half-day  periods  in  the  laboratory. 
Omitted  in  1912-13.  . 

8.  Thesis. — A  special  metallurgical  problem  of  experiment  or 
design  during  the  fifth  year.  Assistant  Professor  Aston. 

9.  Conference. — A  weekly  meeting  with  the  students  beginning 
in  the  summer  of  the  fourth  year,  and  continuing  throughout  the  fifth 
year.  It  will  provide  a  place  for  the  discussion  of  specific  problems 
or  details  of  processes  or  operations  which  cannot  be  consistently 
covered  in  the  regular  classes.  This  might  take  in  special  articles 
of  importance  in  the  technical  press,  market  and  trade  conditions  in 
the  industry,  and  technical  discussion  of  such  points  as  the 
phenomena  of  desulphurization,  dephosphorization,  or  deoxidation 
of  steel  charges,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  elements  or  unusual 
alloying  additions  on  the  properties  of  iron  and  steel.  Also  a  dis- 
cussion of  corrosion,  and  efforts  towards  its  prevention  by  specialized 
manufacture,  alloys,  and  by  zinc  and  other  protective  coatings. 

The  aim  is  to  have  a  clearing  house  for  scattered  problems, 
where  the  discussion  can  be  more  informal  than  at  the  average 
class  meeting.  Assistant  Professor  Aston. 
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Curtis  C.  Myers,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Co-ordination. 
Fred  Eugene  Ayer,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
James  Aston,  Ch.  E.,  .  .  .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Max  B.  Robinson,  M.  H)!, Instructor  in  Co-ordination. 

C.  1,  3,  5.    For  First  Year  Students.     (Freshmen). 

Discussion  of  questions  arising  in  students'  work.  Shop  visits 
and  lectures  showing  the  scope  of  the  engineering  professions.  Il- 
lustrations showing  efficient  methods  of  performing  simple  opera- 
tions. 

C.  2,  4,  6.    For  Second  Year  Students. 

Discussion  of  questions  arising  in  students'  work.  Shop  visits 
and  lectures  with  detailed  reports  and  problems  continuing  the 
work  begun  in  the  first  year.     Time  study  and  efficiency  data. 

C.  1  and  2  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers.  Professor 
Myers  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

C.  3  and  4  for  metallurgical  engineers.  Assistant  Professor 
Aston. 

C.  5  and  G  for  civil  engineers.     Associate  Professor  Ayer. 
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Courses  7,  8,  9  for  all  Co-operative  Engineers. 

C.  7.  Production  Engineering. — Lectures  and  special  problems 
supplementing  the  practical  work.  Lectures  by  engineers  on  topics 
of  special  interest. 

C.  8.  Production  Engineering. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Fac- 
tory organization  and  cost  accounting.  Routing  of  work.  Labor 
and  time-saving  machinery.  Power  economy.  Inspection  and  test- 
ing.    Contracts  and  patents.     For  fourth  year  students. 

C.  9.  Production  Engineering. — Lectures  and  recitations. — Re- 
lation between  capital  and  labor.  Fatigue  and  incentive.  Sales 
organization.  Process  efficiency.  Business  economy.  Special  prob- 
lems.    For  fifth  year  students. 

C.  10.  Shop  Processes  and  Tools. — Jigs  and  fixtures.  Punches 
and  dies.  Labor  saving  devices.  Processes  in  the  shop.  Analysis  of 
necessary  tools  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  various  machine 
parts  on  an  interchangeable  basis. 

C.  IL  Factory  Organization  and  Management. — Development 
of  a  system  of  management.  Determination  of  the  factors  entering 
into  production  costs.  Comparison  of  accounting  methods.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  conditions  affecting  economical  operation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES   IN   ENGINEERING 

Special  courses  for  young  men  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  some  branch  of  Engineering  and  who  desire  to  become 
more  efficient  in  the  advanced  theory  of  their  work,  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engmeering,  and  every  fa- 
cility will  be  offered  to  enable  such  men  to  obtain  the  special  work 
which  they  desire  without  their  being  candidates  for  the  engineer- 
ing degrees. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

L  Technical  Mechanics. — Slocum,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Mechanics;  Sanborn,  Mechanics  Problems.  A  course  in  applied 
mechanics,  comprising  kinematics,  kinetics,  statics,  and  dynamics, 
with  technical  applications.     Second  semester,  9:30-10:30,  daily. 

Professor  Slocum. 

2.  Strength  of  Materials. — Slocum  and  Hancock,  Strength  of 
Materials;  Shepard,  Problems  in  the  Strength  of  Materials.  An 
introductory  course   in   the  mechanics  of   materials,    including   the 
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fundamental  relations  between  stress  and  deformation,  tensile,  com- 
pressive and  shearing  stresses,  Hooke's  law  and  Young's  modulus, 
Poisson's  ratio,  modulus  of  rigidity,  theory  of  beams,  elastic  curve, 
shear  and  bending  moment  diagrams,  columns,  torsion,  combined 
bending  and  torsion,  curved  pieces,  elements  of  graphical  statics, 
arches  and  arched  ribs,  retaining  walls  and  foundations,  with 
numerous  practical  applications.     First  semester,  9:30-10:30,  daily. 

Professor  Slocum. 
16a.    Theoretical     Mechanics. — First    semester,     M.,     4:00-6:00; 
W.,  4:00-5:00:  Professor  Slocum. 

16b.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. — Second  semes- 
ter, M.,  4 :00-6 :00 ;  W.,  4 :00-5 :00.  Professor  Slocum. 

10a.  Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares. — First 
semester,  M.,  4:00-5:00;  W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

lib.  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Second  sem- 
ester, M.,  4:00-5:00;  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Slocum. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

26.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics.— M.,  4:00-6:00. 
Throughout  the  year.  Professor  Slocum. 

30.     Seminary. — Hours  by  special  arrangement. 

Professor  Slocum. 
For  detailed  description  of  Courses  16a,  16b,  10a,  lib,  26,  and  30, 
see  Mathematics.  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ASTRONOMY 

2a.  General  Astronomy.— Text-book :  Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy. Professor  Porter. 

3b.  General  Astronomy.— Text-book:  Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy. Professor  Porter. 

For  Courses  2a  and  3b,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and 
Calculus  will  be  required.  Course  3b  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  taken  Course  2a. 

4a.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Investigation  of  the  fundamental 
equations  of  motion  and  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the  posi- 
tions of  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.  Professor  Porter. 

5b.  Computation  of  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three  observations 
and  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  perturbations.  Text-book:  Watson's 
Theoretical  Astronomy.  Professor   Porter. 

Courses  4a  and  5b  are  given  at  the  Observatory. 
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BIOLOGY 

9.  Sanitary  Biology. — Lectures  on  the  biological  principles  in- 
volved in  sanitary  engineering,  designed  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
solve  local  problems  in  sanitation  and  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  specialists'  reports.  Professor  Benedict. 

ECONOMICS 

(The  Sinton  Professorship) 

1.  Economics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a 
general  view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1)  the  ele- 
ments of  economics :  wealth,  value,  price,  competition,  monopoliza- 
tion, production,  and  distribution;  (2)  the  evolution  of  industry 
from  local  organization  and  control  during  the  Middle  Ages,  through 
nationalism  and  the  industrial  revolution,  to  modern  conditions, 
and  (3)  the  leading  economic  problems  of  to-day. 

Professor  Hicks. 

ENGLISH 

1.  English  Composition. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
present  in  a  general  survey  the  principles  of  English  composition 
and  to  enforce  them  by  practice  in  writing.  Some  reading  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  also  required.   (For  regular  students  only.) 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professors  McVea,  Young, 

Van  Wye,  Park. 
Ic.  English  Composition. — Reports  and  conferences.  The 
writing  of  inspection-trip  and  laboratory  reports  by  students  of  all 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Department.  Written 
criticism  of  reports  is  supplemented  by  conferences  and  by  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  English  composition.  (For  all  co-operative 
students.)    Conference  periods  daily,  9  :30-ll  :30. 

Assistant  Professor  Park. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition. — The  first  semester  of  this 
course  is  devoted  to  argumentation.  (For  regular  students  only.) 
T.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30;  T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  McVea. 
2c.  Advanced  English  Composition. — This  course  includes 
practice  in  the  writing  and  criticism  of  expository  and  argumen- 
tative compositions.  Models  for  class  exercises  are  taken  from 
current  issues  of  a  standard  technical  journal.  The  collection  and 
use  of  bibliography  for  long  themes  is  an  important  part  of  the  work. 
Some  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  literary  types.  (For  second 
year  co-operative  students  only.)  Second  semester,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th  , 
F.,  11 :30-12  :30.  Assistant  Professor  Park. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

1.  An  introductory  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic 
geology,  origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms,  atmosphere 
and  ocean ;  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  physiography  of  the 
United  States.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  R,  8  :30-9  :30 ;  Laboratory,  M.,  W., 
2:00-4:30;  T.,  Th,  9:30-12:00;  T.,  Th,  2:00-4:30;  T,  Th..  1:00-3:30. 
An  additional  laboratory  section  will  meet  at  an  hour  to  be  agreed 
upon.  Professor  Fenneman  and  Dr.  Bucher. 

5b.  Field  Geology  and  Survey  Methods. — The  study  and  map- 
ping of  assigned  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Students  work 
singly  or  in  parties  of  two,  and  submit  typewritten  reports  with 
topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Second  semester.  Hours  to  be 
arranged  by  agreement  with  each  party.  Credit  according  to  number 
of  hours  elected.     Course  1  is  prerequisite. 

Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

7.  Mineralogy. — This  course  embraces  (1)  geometrical  study 
of  crystal  forms  illustrated  by  wooden  models;  (2)  description 
and  classification  of  minerals,  about  400  species  being  used  in  lab- 
oratory study;  (3)  determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis. 
Three  hours.  . 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

9.  Historical  Geology. — Chiefly  the  geology  of  North  America, 
its  physical  history,  life  development  and  structure;  regional  descrip- 
tion based  on  underlying  rocks.  Lectures,  T..  Th..  8:30-9:30; 
Laboratory,  M..  2  :00-4 :30.  Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

Course  1   is  prerequisite. 

German;  french,  or  Spanish 

40.  Elementary  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  for  Co-operative 
Students. — Grammar,  translation  from  German,  French,  or  Spanish, 
into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German, 
French,  or  Spanish.  Mr.  Lndwich. 

41.  Second  Year  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  for  Co-operative 
Students. — Translation  from  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  into 
English,  with  special  emphasis  on  scientific  German,  French,  or 
Spanish.  Mr.  Ludwich. 

history 

50.  A  General  Survey  of  European  History.— Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  development  of  economic  institutions  and  the  history 
of  commerce.  Clive  Day,  History  of  Commerce,  is  used  as  a  text. 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  9 :30-10  :30.  Mr.  Dilworth. 
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52.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — A  text-book 
course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reports  upon  outside  read- 
ing, dealing  with  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  conditions  since 
1850.    W..  Th..  R,  S..  9 :30-10 :30.  Associate  Professor  Cox. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Algebra  —  Trigonometry  —  Analytical  Geometry.  —  Selected 
portions  of  algebra  and  the  elementary  theory  of  equations.  Ash- 
ton  and  Marsh,  College  Algebra.  Trigonometry:  Rothrock,  Trig- 
onometry. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  treated  from  the  Car- 
tesian standpoint.  Briggs-Bocher,  Analytical  Geometry;  Ashton  and 
Marsh,  Analytic  Geometry. 

Sec.  I,  Mr.  Kindle,  8  :30-9  :30,  daily. 

Sec.  II,  Assistant  Professor  Moore,  8 :30-9 :30,  daily. 

Sec.  Ill,  Assistant  Professor  Brand,  8  :30-9  :30,  daily. 

Sec.  IV,  Assistant  Professor  Moore,  9  :30-10 :30,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F. 

3b.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Crockett,  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry; Rothrock,  Trigonometry.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

5.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Osborne,  Calculus; 
Campbell,  Calculus. 

Sec.  I,  Professor  Hancock,  10 :30-ll  :30,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F. 
Sec.  II,  Assistant  Professor  Brand,  9:30-10:30,  daily. 
Sec.  Ill,  Mr.  Kindle,  9  :30-10 :30,  daily. 

35.  Colloquium. — Calculus ;  applications.  Section  I,  Assistant 
Professor  Brand;  Section  II,  Mr.  Kindle.     W.,  Th.,  1:00-5:00. 

6a,  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. — C. 
Smith,  Conic  Sections.    Lectures.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  6a  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

7b.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — The  plane, 
straight  line,  and  quadric  surfaces;  theory  of  surfaces  and  curves. 
C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.     Lectures.  Mr.  Kindle. 

Course  7b  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

Courses  6a  and  7b  are  omitted  in  1912-13. 

15.  Theory  of  Equations,  Including  Determinants. — Burnside 
and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations.    Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

8a.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. — Byerly,  Integral  Calculus. 
Lectures.  Professor  Hancock. 

9b.  Differential  Equations. — Forsyth,  Differential  Equations. 
Lectures.  Professor  Hancock. 

Courses  8a  and  Gb  are  omitted  in  1912-13. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Training. — All  students  are  required  to  take  five  hours 
per  week  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  It  is  expected 
that  these  hours  will  be  distributed  as  follows :  Three  hours  per 
week  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  class  (lectures  on  hygiene, 
one  hour;  work  in  the  gymnasium,  two  hours),  and  two  hours  per 
week  for  all  members  of  the  Sophomore  class.  Departures  from  this 
rule  will  be  allowed  under  exceptional  conditions  only,  for  which 
special  permission  must  be  secured  from  the  Dean  in  advance. 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  of  the  two 
lower  classes  upon  entrance  and  upon  completion  of  the  required 
work.  Appointments  for  the  examination  should  be  made  with 
the  Physical  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Credit:    One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  semester's  work. 

Mr.  Brodbeck. 

PHYSICS 

la.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  Heat  and 
Mechanics,  illustrated  with  experimental  demonstrations. 

Associate  Professor  Allen. 

21b.  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  Light, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  illustrated  with  experimental  demon- 
strations. Associate  Professor  Allen. 

2a.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company Course  la. 

Associate  Professor  Allen  and  Dr.  Gowdy. 

22b.  Experimental  Physics. — Laboratory  work  arranged  to  ac- 
company Course  21b. 

Associate  Professor  Allen  and  Dr.  Gowdy. 

13b.  Electrical  Measurements. — Laboratory  exercises  with  in- 
struments of  precision.  Associate  Professor  Allen. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL,D,,  President  of  the  University. 
J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M,  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Emeritus. 

624  W.   Eighth  Ave. 

Chauncey  D.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
Main  and  Forest  Aves.,  Avondale.  cology,  Emeritus. 

Byron  Stanton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
931  Dayton  St.  Children,  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Greer  Drury,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
836  Lincoln  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Stephen  Cooper  Ayres,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
4  w.  Seventh  Ave.  Emeritus. 

Philip  Zenner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .     Professor  of  Neurology,  Emeritus. 

14  Glenn  Building. 
The  names  of  the  teaching  staff  are  arranged  by  departments : 
Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Ph.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Anatomy. 

257  Loraine  Ave.,  Clifton. 

Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 
Robert  Chambers,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and 

345  Thrall  Ave.,  Clifton.  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Raphael  Isaacs.  A.  M.,     .     Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

3552  Bogart  Ave. 


1 


i 


Martin   Henry    Fischer,    M.  D.,   Joseph    Eichberg   Professor    of 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton.  Physiology. 

Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,     .  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St. 


Lauder  W.  Jones,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Maplewood,  Clifton. 
Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,     .     Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

2269  Washington  Ave..  Norwood. 

Edward  B.  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
3471  Cheviot  Ave..  Westwood.  and  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Director  of  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
343    Bryant  Ave.,    Clifton. 
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William   Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist  of  Laboratory. 

The  Cumberland.  Avondale. 

Charles  Goosmann,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Pathology. 

1203  Walnut  St. 

Gilbert  Mombach,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Pathology. 

22  W.   Seventh  Ave. 


Julius  H.  Eichberg,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 

55  Groton  Building.  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

C.  C.  Fihe,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Dietetics  and  Instructor  in  Thera- 

1S44  Broadway,  peutics. 

RuFUS  Southworth,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,     .     .    Lecturer  in  Therapeutics. 

Fountain  Ave.,  Glendale. 

William  C.  Herman,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Sidney  Lange,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Radiolog3^ 

22  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Elec- 
McMillan  and  Auburn  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn.  trotherapeutics. 

Louis  G.  Schrickel,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  and 
1635  Walnut  St.  Pharmacist  to  Dispensary. 


Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Professor  of  Medicine. 
Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St. 

George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Edwin  W.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Reading  Road  and  Ridgevvay  Ave. 
Oliver  P.  Holt,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

134  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

John   Ernest  Greiwe,  A.   M.,  M.   D.,  Associate   Professor  of  the 

32  Garfield  Place.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Mark  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Associate   Professor  of   the   Practice  of 

628  Elm  St.  Medicine. 

Henry  Wald  Bettmann,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the 

4  w.  Seventh  Ave.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Allan  Ramsey,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

19  w.  Seventh  Ave.  Medicine. 

Oscar  Berghausen,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Charles  Sumner  Rockhill,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

705  Robertson  Building. 
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C.  C.  FiHE,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1344  Broadway. 

Louis  G.  Heyn,  M.  D.,    ....     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

22  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Emmett  Fayen,  M.  D Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

1329  Broadway. 

Otto  J.  Seibert,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

913  Dayton  St. 

Charles  P.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,     .     .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Woodburn  and  Hewitt  Aves. 

John  S.  Grisard,  M.  D.,      ....    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

3870  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Leo  G.  Reuscher,  M.  D.,    .     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

135  W.  Liberty  St. 

J.  D.  Spelman,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

&36  Armory  Ave. 

Julius  G.  Stammel,  M.  D.,    .     .     .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

3477  Montgomery  Ave..  Evanston. 

Ida  M.  Westlake,  M.  D.,    .     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Y.  W.  C.  A..  20  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

Marcus  E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,     .    .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

814  E.  Third  Ave. 

Henry    Lynde     Woodward,     M.     D.,     Demonstrator     of     Clinical 

Melrose  Building,  Walnut  Hills.  MlcroSCOpy  in  Medicine. 


B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

323  Broadway. 

Allyn  Cilley  Poole,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

2906  Woodburn  Ave..  Walnut  Hills. 

Alfred  Friedlander,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Frank  H.  Lamb,   A.   M.,   M.   D.,   Assistant  Clinical   Professor  of 

1109  Second  National  Bank  Building.  Paediatrics. 

Max  Dreyfcos,  M.   D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in   Paediatrics. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Frances  M.  Holungshead,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

15  Berkshire  Building. 
Adolphus  W.  Foertmeyer,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
City  Hall  Bank  Building. 

Bertram  M.  Weakley,  M.  D.,     .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

8557  Montgomery  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Edward  A.  Wagner,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3104  Jefferson  Ave..   Clifton. 

Edward  D.  Allgaier,  M.  D.,   .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

3218  Harrison  Ave.,  Wcstwood. 
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John  T.  Batte,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Francis  X.  Siegel,  M.  D.,      .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

2542  Auburn  Ave,,  Mt.  Auburn. 

E.  O.  Porter,  M.  D.,      ....     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
S.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  Ave.  and  Baymiller  St. 

Charles  K.  Ervin,  M.  D.,     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
2  Klinckhamer  Building. 

E.  I.  FoGEL,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

723  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

William  J.  Graf,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Melrose  Building,  Walnut  Hills. 


Frank  Warren  Langdon,  M.  D Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

5  Garfield  Place. 

Herman  Henry  Hoppe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .     Professor  of  Neurology. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

David  I.  Wolfstein,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Diseases. 

Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St.  Diseases. 

J.  L.  TuECHTER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,      .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 
124  Garfield  Place. 

Robert  Ingram,  M.  D Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 

510  Clark  St. 


Meyer  L.  Heidingsfeld,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  and  Syphilology. 

Augustus  Ravogli,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 
5  Garfield  Place.  and  Syphilology. 

Elmore  B.  Tauber,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Syphilology. 

James  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in   Dermatology  and 

Seventh  Ave.  and  Race  St.  Syphilology. 


Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D..  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.).  Professor  of  Surgery. 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

John    Chadwick    Oliver,    M.   D..    Professor    of   Clinical    Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Charles  Edward  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

4  W.   Seventh  Ave. 
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Simon  Pendleton  Kramer,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

882  Hutching  Ave. 

E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Dis- 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  eases. 

Frank  Fee,  M.  D.,       .     .     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

325  Tusculum  Ave. 
Carl  Hiller,  M.  D.,     .     .     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

1&  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  Hayes  Hines,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

34  W.  Eighth  Ave. 
Casper  F.  Hegner,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Goodrich   Barbour  Rhodes,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Clinical   Instructor    in 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  Langdale,  M.  D.,     .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

5  Garfield  Place. 

John  A.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,      ...     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

234  Hosea  Ave.,  Clifton. 
Dudley  White  Palmer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 
Dudley  Webb,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 

E,  S.  May,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor  in 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 

J.  Louis  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Carleton  G.  Crisler,  M.  D.,     .     Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Surgery. 
Groton  Building. 

Ralph  Staley,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

415  Clark  St. 


Albert  Henry  Freiberg,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
19  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Robert  Carothers,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

409  Broadway. 

Robert  Daniel  Maddox,  M.   D.,  Clinical   Instructor  in   Orthopedic 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 

R.  B.  CoFiELD,  M.   D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor   in   Orthopedic 

19  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Surgery. 


E.  GusTAVE  Zinke,  M.  D., Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

William  D.  Porter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Melrose  Building,  Walnut  Hills- 
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George  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,      ...     Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

2404  Auburn  Ave. 

James  William  Rowe,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ob- 

20  W.  Ninth  Ave.  Stetrics. 

Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     Instructor  of  Obstetrics. 

Melrose  Building,   Walnut   Hills. 


Charles  Lybrand  Bonifield,  M.  D.,      .     Professor  of  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

Charles   Alfred  Lee  Reed,   A.   M.,   M.   D.,   Professor   of  Clinical 
Gynecology  and  Lecturer  on   Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Eco- 

60  Groton  Building.  nomics. 

John  M.  Withrow,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

RuFUS    Bartlett    Hall,    A.    M.,    M.    D.,    Professor    of    Clinical 

19  Berkshire  Building.  Gynecology. 

SiGMAR  Stark,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 
11^  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

John  D.  Miller,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Cor.  Eighth  Ave.  and  Elm  St. 

Joseph  A.  Hall,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

19  Berkshire  Building. 

Benjamin  W.  Gaines,  M.  D.,     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

409  Broadway. 

John  E.  Stemler,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

103  W.  McMillan  St. 

Joseph  S.  Podesta,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

428  Broadway. 


Robert  Sattler,  M.  D., Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

Derrick  T.  Vail,  M.  D.,      .     Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

24  E.  Eighth  Ave. 
Walter  Forchheimer,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthal- 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Sycamore  St.  mology. 

Charles  W.  Tangeman,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

20  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Victor  Ray,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

30  Groton  Building. 

Wylie  McLean  Ayres,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  Ophthalmology. 

John  Ranly,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
936  Clark  St. 
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Frank  B.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  mology. 

Clarence  J.  King,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

Groton  Building.  mology. 

K.  L.  Stoll,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

4  Leverone  Building. 

George  L.  Krieger,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

4804  Central  Ave.,  Madisonville.  mology. 


Christian  R.  Holmes,  M.  D., Professor  of  Otology. 

8  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S..  M.  D..  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Samuel  Ellsworth  Allen,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  and  Otology. 

John  Wesley  Murphy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryn- 
4  W.  Seventh  Ave.  gology  and  Otology. 

Samuel  Iglauer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
22  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Walter  E.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Berkshire  Building. 

Wade  Thrasher,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 

Groton  Building.  gology  and  Otology. 

G.  A.  Hinnen,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 

8  E.  Eighth  Ave.  gology  and  Otology. 

James  H.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oto- 

25  Groton  Building.  Laryngology. 

William  Mithoefer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhin- 

22  W.  Seventh  Ave.  ology.  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

W.  J.  Thomasson,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor   in  Rhin- 

942  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky.  ology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Sophia  Dauch,  M,  D.,  Assistant  Clinician  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology, 

29-24  Vaughn  St.,  Mt.  Auburn.  and  Otology. 

Charles  H.  Weintz,  M.  D,,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology 
Berkshire  Building.  and  Laryngology. 


John  LIoward  Landis,  M.  D., Professor  of  Hygiene. 

City  Hall. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS 

• Director  of  Dispensary. 

L.   M.   Prince, Optician. 

108  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,     .     .     .     .     Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

19  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Daniel  Laurence,  B.  S., Secretary  of  the  University. 

Office,  6  McMicken  Hall.  Burnet  Woods. 

Frances  Currie, Librarian  of  the  Medical  College. 

Ill  E.  Auburn  Ave. 

Ida  Marcus, Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

1818  Locust  St. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANTS 
Henry  Louhier, Anatomy. 

McMicken  Cottage. 

Daisy  Clark, Pathology. 

418  E.  Fifth  Ave. 

Joseph   Kupka, Physiology. 

THE  COLLEGE  DISPENSARY 

Director  of  Dispensary: . 


Physician-in-Chief  :    George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D. 
Surgeon-in-Chief :   John  C.  Oliver,  M.  D. 
Gynecologist-in-Chief :    Charles  L.  Bonifield,  M.  D. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 
A.     General  Medicine 
Physician-in-Chief :   George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Physicians: 

Oscar  Berghausen,  M.  D.  John  S.  Grisard,  M.  D. 

Walter  Henry  Stix,  M.  D.  Leo  G.  Reuscher,  M.  D. 

Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.  J.  D.  Spelman,  M.  D. 

Emmett  Fayen,  M.  D.  Ida  M.  Westlake,  M.  D. 

Otto  J.  Seibert,  M.  D.  Marcus  E.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Charles  P.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  Julius  G.  Stammel,  M.  D. 

B.  Neurology 

Neurologist :  H.  H.  Hoppe,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Neurologists: 

E.  AL  Baehr,  M.  D.  J.  L.  Tuechter,  A1  D. 
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C.     Paediatrics 


Paediatrician :    B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D 
Assistant  Paediatricians : 
Frank  H.  Lamb,  M.  D. 
Max  Dreyfoos,  M,  D. 
Francis  X.  Siegel,  M.  D. 
Frances  Hollingshead,  M.  D 
Bertram  M.  Weakley,  M.  D. 
Edward  A.  Wagner,  M.  D. 


Edward  D.  Allgaier,  M.  D. 
John  T.  Batte,  M.  D. 
E.  O.  Porter,  M.  D. 
A.  W.  Foertmeyer,  M.  D. 
Charles  K.  Ervin,  M.  D. 
E.  I.  Fogel,  M.  D. 


William  J.  Graf,  M.  D. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

A.     General  Surgery 
Surgeon:  John  C.  Oliver,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Surgeons : 

Caspar  Hegner,  M.  D.  John  A.  Caldwell,  M.  D. 

Goodrich  B.  Rhodes,  M.  D.  Dudley  W.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

Charles  A.  Langdale,  M.  D.  E.  S.  May,  M.  D. 

Joseph  L.  Ransohoff,  M.  D. 


B.     Ophthalmology 
Ophthalmologist :    Charles  W,  Tangeman 
Assistant  Ophthalmologists : 

Walter  Forchheimer,  M.  D. 
Charles  W.  Tangeman,  M.  D. 
Victor  Ray,  M.  D. 
Wylie  McL.  Ayers,  M.  D. 


M.  d. 


John  Remley,  M.  D. 
Frank  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 
Clarence  J.  King,  M.  D. 
Michael  Behrman,  M.  D. 


C.     Oto-laryngology 
Oto-laryngologist :    S,  E.  Allen 
Assistant  Oto-laryngologists  : 
Samuel  Iglauer,  M.  D. 
Walter  E.  Murphy,  M.  D. 
Wade  Thrasher,  M.  D. 
G.  A.  Hinnen,  M.  D. 


M.  D. 


William  Mithoefer,  M.  D. 
W.  T.  Thomasson,  M.  D. 
Sophia  Dauch,  M.  D. 
Charles  H.  Weintz,  M.  D. 


D.    Genito-Urinary  Surgery 
Genito-Urinary  Surgeon:    E.  O.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Genito-Urinary  Surgeons : 

Dudley  Webb,  M.  D.  Ralph  Staley,  M,  D. 
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E.     Dermatology 
Dermatologist:    Meyer  L.  Heidingsfeld,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Dermatologists : 

Elmore  B.  Tauber,  M.  D.  James  W.  Miller,  M.  D. 

F.     Orthopedic  Surgery 
Orthopedic  Surgeon :    Albert  Freiberg,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Orthopedic  Surgeons : 

R.  B.  CoFiELD,  M,  D.  Robert  D.  Maddox,  M.  D. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GYNECOLOGY  AND  OBSTETRICS 
A.    Gynecology 
Gynecologist :   Charles  L.  Bonifield,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Gynecologists : 

John  D.  Miller,  M.  D.  R.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.  D. 

Benjamin  W.  Gaines,  M.  D.        John  E.  Stemler,  M.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Hall,  M.  D.  Joseph  S.  Podesta,  M.  D. 

EQUIPMENT 
BUILDINGS 

The  College  is  located  on  the  McMicken  homestead  lot,  between 
McMicken  and  Clifton  Avenues,  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street.  The 
lot  has  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  feet  between  these  avenues, 
the  college  building  being  nearer  Clifton  Avenue,  and  the  dispen- 
sary building  on  McMicken  Avenue.  The  college  building  con- 
tains lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  rooms.  It  is  a  four-story 
structure,  of  brick  and  cut  stone,  with  iron  stairways  and  internal 
finish  of  substantial  character. 

On  the  basement  floor  are  the  laboratories  of  anatomy,  and  a 
locker-room.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Dean's  office,  museum,  and 
the  library  and  reading-room.  The  second  floor  provides  accommo- 
dations for  the  laboratories  of  bacteriology,  pathology,  and  experi- 
mental surgery.  On  the  third  floor  are  two  large  lecture  rooms, 
furnished  with  opera  chairs  with  tablet  arms.  The  fourth  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  pharmacological  laboratory. 

The  dispensary  building  is  a  one-story  brick  structure,  128  by 
50  feet,  and  contains  eight  small  lecture  rooms,  each  with  an  adjoin- 
ing waiting-room  for  patients,  a  dispensing  drug-room,  and  a  room 
for  the  necessary  chemical  microscopical  investigation  of  cases  pre- 
senting  themselves    for    treatment.     Although    in   the   center   of   a 
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densely  populated  district  affording  a  great  variety  of  clinical 
material,  the  college  building  stands  upon  high  ground,  commanding 
a  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 

MUSEUMS 

The  museum  contains  a  large  number  of  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical specimens,  including  the  Mussey  and  the  Shotwell  collec- 
tions. Both  of  these  valuable  collections  illustrate  the  effects  of 
diseases  and  injuries  of  bone  and  joints.  The  former  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  Dandridge.  The  museum 
also  contains  a  number  of  anatomical  specimens,  wet  and  dry, 
including  a  collection  of  skeletons  for  student  use,  and  models 
and  charts  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses. 

In  the  laboratories  of  anatomy  and  pathology  there  are  also 
fairly  complete  collections  of  specimens  which  are  used  for  teach- 
ing and  demonstration.  The  laboratory  of  anatomy  has  a  large 
number  of  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  several  series  of  sections  of  the  human  body,  beside  preparations 
to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the  various  organs.  The  laboratory 
of  pathology  possesses  a  very  good  collection  of  Ka'iserling  speci- 
mens illustrating  pathological  changes  in  the  different  organs  of 
the  body.  Students  of  pathology  also  have  access  to  the  excellent 
museum  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  which  contains  hundreds  of 
specimens,  many  of  them  rare  or  unusual.  Most  of  the  specimens 
in  this  museum  are  wet,  but  there  is  a  large  collection  of  dry  osteo- 
logical  specimens,  and  a  hundred  or  more  gelatine  preparations. 

MEDICAL   LIBRARIES 

The  library  facilities  of  the  College  of  Medicine  are  large.  In 
1911  Miss  Lena  Dandridge  presented  to  the  College  the  library  and 
library  furniture  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  gift.  Miss  Dandridge  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
equipment  and  endowment  of  a  surgical  library,  which  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Dandridge  Memorial.  The  Whittaker  Medical  Li- 
brary, bequeathed  by  the  late  Professor  James  T.  Whittaker,  com- 
prises 1,547  volumes  and  538  pamphlets.  The  Seely  Library,  of  the 
late  Professor  W.  W.  Seely,  given  to  the  college  by  Mrs.  Seely, 
contains  over  a  thousand  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  Mrs.  Eich- 
berg  has  recently  presented  to  the  college  the  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Eichberg,  and  the  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati  has 
given  to  the  College  its  very  valuable  collection  of  books.  Th« 
library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  contains  about  20,000  volumes, 
consisting  largely  of  complete  files  of  the  most  important  medical 
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periodicals  of  the  world.  Students  of  this  College  have  access 
therefore  to  a  very  complete  literary  material,  which  covers  every 
branch  of  the  medical  and  related  sciences. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy, 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
American  Naturalist,  Anatomical  Record,  Anatomischer  Anzeiger, 
Annalen  der  Chemie  (Liebig),  Annalen  der  Physik  mit  Beiblatter, 
Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  L'annee  Psycholqgique,  Archiv 
fiir  Entwicklungsmechanik  der  Organismen,  Archiv  fur  mikros- 
kopische  Anatomic  und  Entwicklungsgeschichte,  Berichte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft,  Biological  Bulletin,  British  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Chimique  de  France, 
Chemisches  Centralblatt,  Comptes  rendus  des  sciences,  Health,  Jour- 
nal of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology 
and  Physiology,  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology,  Journal  of  Mor- 
phology, Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods, 
Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society 
(London),  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (London)  B.  Biological,  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  Psychological  Bulletin,  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Science,  Science,  Science  Abstracts  (both  series). 
Survey,  Zeitschrift  fiir  physikalische  Chemie,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psycho- 
logic und  Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  IN  THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 

LIBRARY 

Albany  Medical  Annals,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Insanity,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  American  Journal  of  Physiology, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Annales  Gynecologiques,  Annales 
de  rinstitute  Pasteur,  Annales  des  Maladies  des  Oranges  Genito- 
Urinaires,  Annals  Medico- Psychologiques,  Annals  of  Surgery,  Archiv 
fiir  Anatomic  und  Physiologic  (Anat.  Abth.),  Archives  de  Medicine 
experimentale  et  d'Anatomie,  Archiv  fiir  pathologische  Anatomic 
(Virchow),  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Chirurgie,  Archiv  fiir  Hygiene, 
Archives  Internationales  Laryngologique,  Archiv  fiir  Laryngologie 
und  Rhinologie.  Archives  Generales  de  Medicine,  Archiv  fiir  Ohren- 
heilkunde,  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologic  (von  Graefe),  Archiv  fiir  ex- 
perimentale Pathologic  und  Pharmakologie,  Archives  of  Pediatrics, 
Archiv  fiir  Psychiatric,  Archives  of  the  Roentgen  Ray,  Beitrage  fur 
pathologische  Anatomic  (Zicgler),  Beitrage  zur  Klinik  der  Tuber- 
kulose,  Berliner  Klinik,  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  Biochem- 
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ische  Zeitschrift,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  "Brain, 
Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  British  Medical  Journal,  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Anato- 
mique  de  Paris,  Canada  Lancet,  Centralblatt  fiir  Bakteriologie  (Orig- 
inale  und  Referate),  Centralblatt  fiir  die  medicinischen  Wissen- 
schaften,  Centralblatt  fiir  allgemeine  Pathologie  (Ziegler),  Comptes 
rendus  de  la  Societe  de  Biologic  de  Paris,  Dermatologisches  Cen- 
tralblatt, Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Chirurgie,  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir 
klinische  Medicin,  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Nervenheilkunde,  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Fortschritte  der  Medicin. 

Heart,  Index  Medicus,  Internationales  Centralblatt  fiir  Ohren- 
heilkunde,  Interstate  Medical  Journal,  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fort- 
schritte der  gesamten  Medizin,  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Psychiatric  und 
Neurologic,  Janus,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Journal  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry, Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
Journal  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Journal  of  Medical  Re- 
search, Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Journal  de  Medicine  et 
de  Chirurgie  practique.  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Journal  of  Ner- 
vous and  Mental  Diseases,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology  and 
Psychology,  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Journal  of 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  Journal  of  Physiol- 
ogy, Klinische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  Lancet,  Lancet- 
Clinic,  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

Medical  Record,  Medizinische  Klinik,  Military  Surgeon,  Monat- 
schrift  fiir  Geburtshilfe  und  Gynakologie,  Miinchener  medicinische 
Wochenschrift,  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  New  Orleans  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Philippine  Journal  of  Science  (Medical  Sec- 
tion), Practitioner,  Public  Health,  Revue  de  Chirurgie,  Revue  de 
Medicine,  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal,  Sammlung  klinischer  Vortrage, 
Schmidts  Jahrbiicher,  Therapeutic  Gazette,  Therapeutische  Monat- 
schrift,  Wiener  klinische  Wochenschrift,  Wiener  medicinische 
Wochenschrift,  Zentralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  Zentralblatt  fiir  Gynak- 
ologie, Zentralblatt  fiir  innere  Medicin,  Zeitschrift  fiir  orthopadische 
Chirurgie,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Hygiene,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Krebsforschung, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  klinische  Medicin,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Immunitatsfor- 
schung  und  experimentelle  Therapie. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  IN  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  The  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  The 
American    Journal    of    Orthopedic    Surgery,    Annals    of    Surgery, 
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Archives  Internationales  de  Chirurgie,  The  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Journal  de  Chirurgie,  The  Lancet,  Surgery, 
Gynecology,  and  Obstetrics,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy, 
Anatomical  Record.  Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  Archiv  f.  mikro- 
skopische  Anatomie,  Archiv  f.  Entwicklungsmechanik  (Roux), 
Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte  (Merkel  und 
Bonnet),  Le  Nevraxe,  Monatsschrift  f.  Psychiatric  und  Neurologic, 
Trabajos  del  Laboratorio  d.  Investig.  Biolog.  Madrid,  Journal  f. 
Psychologic  u.  Neurologic,  Arbeiten  a.  d.  Hirnanatomischen  Institut 
in  Zurich,  Arbeiten  a.  d.  Neurologischen  Institut  in  Wien. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physiology,  histology,  and 
embryology,  are  located  in  the  University  buildings ;  the  laboratories 
of  pharmacology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  surgery,  and  practical 
anatomy,  are  located  in  the  Medical  College  building;  the  laboratory 
of  electrotherapeutics  is  in  the  dispensary  building;  the  laboratory 
of  clinical  microscopy  is  in  the  City  Hospital. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  obtain  the  medical  student's 
entrance  certificate  issued  by  the  examiner  for  the  Ohio  State  Board. 
The  regulations  for  securing  this  certificate  may  be  obtained  from 
Professor  K.  D.  Swartzel,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Board,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

The  candidate  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
completed,  in  addition  to  first  grade  high  school  work,  the  require- 
ments stated  in  one  of  the  pre-medical  -ollege  courses  as  outlined 
on  pages  225-228;  or  he  v^ill  be  required  to  take  an  examination  in 
these  subjects  or  satisfy  the  admission  committee  of  this  institution 
that  the  courses  which  he  ofifers  to  cover  this  ground  are  equivalent 
to  those  specified  in  our  pre-medical  courses.  Candidates  are 
advised  to  obtain  from  the  University  catalogue  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  contents  of  each  course  in  order  to  understand  the  scope 
of  this  work. 

Conditional  Entrance 

Candidates  who  lack  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  this  College  may  be  received  conditionally  to  the  first  year's 
medical  work,  provided  the  admission  committee  can  be  convinced 
that  such  conditions  are  not  too  excessive  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  work.  Conditional  entrance  will  only  be  permitted  to  thost 
who  evidently  can  remove  such  conditions  before  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year.     Candidates  shall   communicate  with  the  College 
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in  advance,  but  must  meet  the  admission  com.mittee  in  September 
at  the  time  scheduled  for  entrance  examinations. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  moral  character, 
signed  by  two  physicians  of  good  standing  in  the  state  in  which  he 
last  resided. 

After  June  1,  1913,  the  entrance  requirements  will  be  increased 
to  two  preliminary  years,  which  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  languages. 

The  certificate  issued  by  the  examiner  has  two  uses : 

(1)  It  certifies  that  the  holder  has  satisfied  the  minimum 
educational  requirements,  as  fixed  by  law,  for  admission  to  medical 
colleges.  It  is  therefore  a  prerequisite  for  matriculation  in  any 
medical  college  of  the  state.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  a 
medical  college  having  entrance  requirements  that  are  higher  than 
the  requirements  for  this  certificate  must :  (a)  secure  this  certificate, 
and  (b)  satisfy  the  registrar  of  that  college  with  reference  to  all 
additional  requirements. 

(2)  It,  together  with  the  medical  diploma,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Board  by  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  examinations  required  of  all  who  wish  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  also  required  of  practitioners 
of  other  states  who  wish  tp  take  advantage  of  a  reciprocity 
agreement. 

These  certificates  are  issued  to  any  applicant 

(1)  Presenting  acceptable  credentials,  or 

(2)  Passing  the   entrance   examinations. 

ADVANCED  STANDING,  GRADUATION, 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  has  ruled  that  advanced  time 
credit  to  liberal  arts  college  graduates  can  only  be  recognized 
when  the  candidate  has  done,  during  his  academic  course,  the 
science  work  comprised  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course. 
This  ruling  prevents  the  giving  of  advanced  standing,  except  to 
graduates  of  colleges  maintaining  a  definitely  organized  premed- 
ical  course,  including  human  anatomy. 

The  Federation  of  Examining  and  Reciprocating  Boards  has 
also  ruled  that  it  will  not  recognize  advanced  time  standing  given 
for  work  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  unless  the  college  gives  one  or 
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more  years  of  the  regular  medical  course  and  holds  itself  open 
to  inspection  by  medical  boards.  No  advanced  standing  can  thus 
be  allowed  on  account  of  any  ordinary  literary  or  scientific  de- 
gree whatever. 

Students  who  have  taken,  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  recog- 
nized by  this  University,  courses  the  full  equivalent  of  similar 
courses  offered  in  this  Medical  College,  and  produce  certificates 
of  this  fact,  need  not  repeat  these  courses  here.  Such  credits  do 
not  entitle  the  student  to  advanced  time  standing;  for,  according 
to  the  rulings  above  cited,  such  subject  credits  for  work  not  taken 
at  a  medical  college  can  not  shorten  the  required  residence  to  less 
than  four  years. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  IN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 

Students  from  accredited  medical  colleges  may  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  under  the  following  rules: 

1.  They  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  met 
our  requirements  for  admission  to  a  medical  college.  They  must 
present  evidence  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses 
of  the  same  scope  and  extent  as  the  courses  for  which  they  seek 
credit. 

2.  They  must  present  credentials  from  the  registrar  or  cor- 
responding officer  of  the  medical  college  attended,  showing  that 
they  have  been  registered  medical  students  in  residence  for  the 
time  for  which  credit  is  sought. 

9.  In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  a  whole  or  any  part  of  a  course, 
the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean,  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year,  a  credit  application  blank,  in  duplicate,  showing  where 
the  work  was  done,  the  names  of  the  professors,  dates  of  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  course,  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
and  weeks  in  the  course,  the  total  number  of  lectures  or  quizzes  of 
laboratory  or  clinical  work,  and  the  grades  received  in  it.  This 
application  should  be  accompanied  by  certificates,  supporting  the 
above  facts,  from  the  registrar  of  the  college  or  the  professor  un- 
der whom  the  work  was  done,  by  the  catalogue  or  schedule  of  the 
institution,  and  by  note-books  of  the  student  in  laboratory  courses. 
In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  certificates,  an  informal  examination 
may  be  required  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  subject.  This  appli- 
cation, with  the  supporting  evidence,  will  be  submitted  to  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge,  who  will  decide  what  credits  are  recommended. 
This  recommendation  must  then  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing,  and  returned  to  the  Dean,  in  duplicate.  One 
copy  will  be  filed  and  one  returned  to  the  student. 
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4.  Any  course  or  part  of  a  course  required  by  this  college 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  covered  by  the  previous  work  of  the 
students  must  be  taken  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  department. 

GRADUATES   IN   MEDICINE 

A  graduate  from  another  medical  college  may  obtain  a  diploma 
from  this  college  only  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  He  must  comply  with  the  conditions  for  admission  to  this 
college,  submit  the  required  time  and  subject  credits  from  the  col- 
lege from  which  he  graduated,  as  required  above,  together  with 
his  diploma. 

2.  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  college  one  full  college 
year,  and  take  all  the  courses  not  covered  by  his  subject  credits^ 
repeating  such  courses  of  the  fourth  year  as  the  faculty  may  re- 
quire. When  this  has  been  done,  he  may  elect  such  additional 
courses  as  he  may  choose. 

3.  The  total  of  all  courses  taken  in  this  college  must  not  be 
less  than  required  of  the  fourth-year  class. 

4.  He  must  pass  examinations  in  all  the  courses  in  which  he 
has  been  found  deficient  and  all  the  regular  examinations  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  conform  to  all  other  requirements  for  graduation 
applying  to  the  students  of  this  college. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Graduates  of  medicine  or  others  desiring  to  take  courses  not 
leading  to  graduation  may  be  registered  as  special  students  and  be 
admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  fitted  to  undertake  without 
preliminary  examinations,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  course  and  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required. 
The  work  so  done  may  be  accepted  for  credit  later,  under  the  rules 
of  "Credit  for  Work  in  Medical   Colleges,"  above  stated. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  A  COURSE 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  shall  be  determined  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  through  examinations,  records  of  attend- 
ance, and  the  work  of  the  student.  To  pass  in  a  course  the  student 
must  comply  with  the  following: 

1.  He  must  have  attended  80  per  cent  of  the  scheduled  lec- 
tures, recitations,  quizzes,  laboratory  periods,  and  clinical  or  other 
appointments  in  the  course. 

2.  He  must  have  received  a  grade  of  75  per  cent. 
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A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  course  may  be  required,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  professor,  to  repeat  his  attendance  upon  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  course,  or  he  may  only  be  re-examined  after  a 
suitable  period  of  study.  Attendance  on  vacation  courses  or  private 
instruction  will  only  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  on  recommendation 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 

PROMOTIONS 

Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  will  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  and  Promotion  after  the  last 
examination  of  the  session,  and  the  student  will  be  advised  of  his 
standing  within  thirty  days.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  higher  class  until  they  have  shown  their  fitness  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  lower  class. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  the  admission  of  students  found 
partially  deficient  in  the  previous  year  to  the  higher  class : 

1.  Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  any  year  the  student  must 
have  passed  in  every  subject  of  the  class  two  years  below  that  which 
he  seeks  to  enter. 

2.  He  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  class  if  he  is  150  hours 
behind  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  or  if  he  is  deficient  in  sub- 
jects amounting  to  300  schedule  hours  in  all.  Promotions  from 
one  class  to  another  will,  as  a  rule,  be  made  only  at  the  end  and 
beginning  of  the  college  year. 

3.  Students  not  promoted  will  be  permitted  to  take  any  courses 
in  the  next  higher  class  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  which 
do  not  interfere  with  the  work  in  which  they  are  conditioned.  The 
total  number  of  courses  taken  (new  and  repeated)  must  not  amount 
to  more  than  4,500  schedule  hours. 

4.  Candidates  for  graduation  failing  in  any  subjects  may  be 
required  to  repeat  their  attendance  in  such  courses  as  the  faculty 
directs.  Those  who  have  failed  in  three  courses  or  more  must  re- 
peat their  attendance  on  all  the  courses  in  which  they  have  failed 
and  such  others  as  the  faculty  may  direct.  When  these  conditions 
of  attendance  have  been  satisfied,  re-examination  will  be  granted  in 
one  subject  in  September  or  October;  in  two  subjects  in  January. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  receive  a  diploma  from  this  college  the  student  must  com- 
ply with  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board  in  regard 
to  registration  as  a  medical  student  and  admission  to  the  college 
(as  above  explained). 
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2.  He  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  college  recog- 
nized by  this  University  for  at  least  four  years,  and  his  last  year 
of  residence  must  have  been  in  this  college. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  sched- 
uled appointments  of  the  courses,  and  have  attained  to  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  all  the  required  courses. 

4.  He  must  have  passed  all  courses  of  the  first  three  years 
befc^e  beginning  his  Senior  year. 

5.  He  must  have  discharged  all  his  financial  obligations. 

6.  Diplomas  will  only  be  granted  at  the  regular  examinations 
of  this  college,  when  they  will  be  conferred  upon  the  candidates  in 
person  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

OHIO   STATE   MEDICAL  BOARD   EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  are  given  twice  each  year  by  the  State  Med- 
ical Board.  The  dates  are  usually  announced  six  months  in  ad- 
vance. They  usually  occur  in  June  and  December,  about  the  10th 
of  the  month.  Conditions  for  entrance  to  these  examinations  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  a  preliminary  training  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  a  first-class  high  school  having  a  four-year 
course. 

2.  He  must  have  registered  with  the  Board  of  Ohio  or  some 
other  state  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of  examination. 

3.  Except  in  cases  of  men  with  the  bachelor's  degree  who  have 
completed  in  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  college  all  the  scientific 
work  of  the  first  medical  year,  the  period  of  residence  in  medical 
colleges  must  have  been  four  years. 

4.  He  must  present  a  diploma  of  a  medical  college  recognized 
by  the  Ohio  Board. 

5.  He  must  pay  an  examination  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  Board,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  he  is  not  admitted 
to  examination,  but  is  not  returned  if  he  is  admitted  or  fails. 

Licensure  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  carries  with  it  the  privilege 
of  registering  for  practice  in  certain  other  states,  provided,  in  cer- 
tain states,  that  a  definite  premedical  course  has  been  followed.  As 
the  regulations  governing  medical  education  and  licensure  to  prac- 
tice in  Ohio,  are  high,  the  permission  to  practice  is  likely  to  be 
effected  in  all  the  states  in  which  the  laws  permit  reciprocity  in 
these  matters.  Details  in  regard  to  the  conditions  in  any  particular 
state  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Board,  at  the  State  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS   AND  SURGEONS  OF 

ENGLAND 

The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  has  been  officially  notified 
bj  the  Conjoint  Examining  Boards  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  England  that  "it  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  schools  recognized  by  this  Board,  whose  graduates  may  be 
admitted  to  the  final  examination,  on  producing  the  required  certifi- 
cates of  professional  training  and  of  having  passed  a  recognized 
preliminary  examination  in  general  education." 


ONE- YEAR  PREMEDICAL  COURSE 

(Applies  only  for  the  academic  year,  1912-13) 

As  previously  announced,  this  College  demands  in  addition  to 
the  high  school  preparation  required  by  the  State  Medical  Board, 
a  year  each  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  of  additional  lan- 
guage study.  Inquiries  from  high  school  graduates  desiring  to  get 
this  additional  preparation  in  a  single  year  have  led  the  University 
to  formulate  a  course  for  this  purpose.  This  course  can  be  taken 
in  two  semesters,  beginning  in  September  and  ending  in  June. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics,  the 
student  is  advised  to  take  a  course  in  German,  French,  or  Latin, 
selecting  preferably  the  language  he  has  studied  in  high  school. 

Chemistry  Lectures   3  hours  per  week. 

Biology   Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Physics  Lectures    3  hours  per  week. 

Language  Lectures   3  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry  Laboratory  2  periods  per  week. 

Biology  Laboratory    2  periods  per  week. 

Physics   Laboratory    2  periods  per  week. 

18 


SIX-YEAR  COMBINED  COLLEGIATE  AND  MEDICAL 
COURSE 

(Leads  to  the  degrees  B.  S.,  M.  D.) 
(Will  be  enforced  after  June  1,  1913) 

The  entrance  requirements  to  this  course  will  be  those  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     The  first 
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f 
year  of  the  course  will  consist  of  the  following  courses,  which  are 
described  in  the  University  catalogue  under  the  corresponding  num- 
bers. It  should  be  noted  that  five  hours  of  credit  for  a  laboratory 
course  includes  three  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of 
three  hours  each. 

First  Year 

Chemistry — 5  hours:  First  semester,  Courses  1  and  2;  second 
semester,  Courses  3  and  4.  If  a  student 
enters  with  advanced  credits  in  chemistry, 
he  shall  take  physical  chemistry. 

Physics — 5  hours:  Lecture  Courses  26  and  27;  Laboratory 
Courses  2  and  22. 

English — 3  hours:     Course  1. 

German — 3  hours,  Course  1 ;  or  French — 3  hours,  Course  L 

Physical  Education — i  hour. 

The  one-year  college  course  in  German  is  equivalent  to  two 
years  in  the  High  School,  and  in  addition  to  this,  as  will  be  seen, 
there  will  be  required,  in  the  second  year,  a  course  in  scientific 
German,  aimed  to  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
Students  who  present  on  entrance  an  equivalent  of  German  1,  and 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German,  are  required  to  take  French  1  in 
their  first  year,  and  may  substitute  an  elective  for  Scientific  Germanj 
in  the  second  year;  or  those  who  present  only  the  equivalent  of' 
German  1  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  Scientific  German  of  the  second 
year  schedule  in  their  first  year.  In  this  case  French  may  be  taken 
in  the  second  year  in  place  of  the  German. 


Second  Year 

Chemistry — 5  hours:  First  semester,  Courses  5  and  6  which 
have  been  formed  by  abbreviating  and 
combining  courses  formerly  described  as 
5,  6,  and  7.  Second  semester,  organic 
chemistry. 

Biology — 5  hours:  First  semester,  Courses  1  and  2;  second 
semester,  Courses  3  and  4.  In  addition 
to  this,  students  are  recommended  to 
take  a  summer  course  in  Biology  at  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass. 
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Scientific  German — 3  hours   (see  paragraph  under  French  and 

German  under  "First  Year"). 
Elective — 3  hours. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  this  combined  course 
are  the  regular  years  of  the  Medical  College. 


SEVEN-YEAR  COMBINED  COLLEGIATE  AND  MEDICAL 
COURSE 

(Leads  to  the  degrees  A.  B.,  M.  D.) 

The  fact  that  a  liberal  education  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
study  and  practice  of  medicine  is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
by  leading  authorities  in  the  profession.  To  enable  students,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years,  a  combined  collegiate  and 
medical  course  has  been  outlined  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
colleges  of  the  University  concerned. 

Under  this  arrangement,  a  student  on  first  being  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  of 
that  college  to  elect  the  premedical  course,  which  is  as  follows : 

T7^„^^  v-.,.,,  I  Sem.         II  Sem, 

First  Year  Hours  per  Week 

Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1,  3) 3  3 

Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  Lab.    (2,  4) 2  2 

Gen.  Physics   (26,  27) 3  3 

Gen.  Physics  Lab.   (2,  22) 2  2 

English  Composition    (1) 3  3 

*German    or    French    3  3 

Elective    2  2 

lis  18 

Second  Year 

Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  5) 3 

Qualitative  Analysis  Lab.  (Chem.  6)    2 

Animal  Biology  and  Gen.  Zoology  (1,  3) 3  3 

Animal  Biology  and  Gen.  Zoology  Lab.  (2,  4) 2  2 

♦German  or  French   3  3 

Elective    -5  10 

Is         "is 

*  In  case  four  units  in  this  language  are  offered  for  admission  to  the 
University  the  requirements  in  it  shall  be  regarded  as  fulfilled;  in  case  two 
units  in  this  language  are  offered  the  student  is  required  to  take  an  additional 
three-hour  course  in  it  during  the  first  year.  Hours  vacated  in  this  way  shall 
be  regarded  as  elective. 
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Third   Year  Hours  per  Week 

I  Sem.         II  Sem. 
Organic   Chemistry    (8)    3 

Physiological  Chemistry 3 

Organic   Chemistry  Lab.    (9) 2 

Physiological    Chemistry    Lab 2 

Zoology    (15)    1 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (17) 2 

Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  Lab 2  2 

Psychology  or  Logic  3  3 

Theory  of  Scientific  Method  (1,  8) 

Elective   7  6 

18  18 

Fourth  Year  (First-year  Medical) 

Embryology  and  Histology  (Biol.  19) 2  2 

Embryology  and  Histology  Lab.   (Biol.  20) 2  2 

Human  Anatomy 

Physiology  Lectures \  ^^^^}^\  ^°^^  ^*  ^^^ 


T-,,       .   ,           T    1.  I  Medical  College. 

Physiology  Lab 

Elective  in  the  University  if  desired. 

Physical  Chemistry,  Adv.  Organic  Chemistry, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Cell,  Cytology 

(lab.),  etc. 

Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Years 
See  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  regular  Medical  College 

Schedule. 
Physical  Education  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  and 
second  years. 

ATHLETICS 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors  during  good 
weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  baseball,  basketball,  tennis, 
and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the  students'  training.  Lessons 
in  boxing  and  fencing  are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this 
form  of  exercise. 

The  new  gymnasium  with  its  modern  equipment — cork-covered 
running  track,  white-tiled  swimming  pool,  and  spacious  locker 
rooms — is  the  most  complete  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

An  athletic  field  has  recently  been  provided,  and  its  equipment 
is  now  complete.    One  end  has  a  baseball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot- 
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ball  gridiron.  The  track  is  one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with 
deep  foundation.  A  straightaway  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  extends  in  front  of  the  grandstand.  The 
proximity  of  this  field  to  the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly 
valuable  addition  to  the  athletic  equipment  of  the  University. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  COLLEGE 

The  buildings  are  most  conveniently  reached  by  the  College  Hill- 
Main  street  car  line. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ANATOMY 

Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Ph.  D.,  .  .  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Edward  F.  Malone,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Robert  Chambers,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and 

Comparative  Anatomy. 
Raphael  Isaacs,   A.   M..   Assistant  in  Histology  and   Embryology. 

1.  Embryology. — This  introductory  course  belongs  to  the 
Department  of  Biology.  It  is  numbered  19a  and  20a  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  An  elementary  course  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  to  review  the  essentials  of  the  history  of  the 
germ  cells,  germ-layers,  embryo  formation,  and  the  origin  and  early 
stages  of  the  organs.    *Two  credit  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 
Required  of  Freshmen  who  have  not  had  embryology. 

2.  Histology  and  Organology. — This  course  is  planned  to 
emphasize  the  view  that  the  subject  is  merely  a  further  microscopic 
analysis  of  the  gross  structure  of  the  body.  The  course  is  concerned 
with  the  anatomy  of  functional  units  and  their  combinations.  The 
structure  of  tissues  and  organs  is  studied  by  approved  methods  and 
the  best  technical  procedures  are  taught.  Embryology  is  constantly 
referred  to.  The  material  is  human  wherever  possible.  A  labora- 
tory course  with  supplemental  lectures.    Three  credit  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 
Required  of  Freshmen. 

•  Values  in  terms  of  credit  hours  are  given  for  those  courses  which  may 
be  elected  by  students  of  the  Graduate  School  or  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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3.  Gross  Human  Anatomy. — Practical  study  of  the  human  body 
in  the  dissecting  room,  where  the  students'  work  demonstrates  all 
aspects  of  the  gross  structure  of  the  body.  The  laboratory  work  is 
accompanied  by  frequent  lectures  and  informal  conferences  aimed 
to  make  clear  the  correct  principles  of  the  analysis  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  body.  Osteology  is  included  in  this  course,  and  embryo- 
logical  relations  are  constantly  insisted  upon.  The  anatomy  of  parts 
is  studied  in  close  correlation  with  their  physiology.  Seven  credit 
hours. 

Professor  Knower,  Assistant  Professor  Malone. 
Required  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

4.  Topographical  Anatomy. — Regional  relations  studied  with 
the  aid  of  sections  of  the  body  and  special  preparations.  The  main 
facts  of  the  embryological  history  of  topographical  relations  are 
reviewed  in  connection  with  this  work.  One  and  one-half  credit 
hours.  Professor  Knower. 

Required  of  Sophomores. 

5.  Advanced  Anatomy. — A  number  of  advanced  students  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  special  work  offered  by 
this  department.     October  to  June. 

6.  Neurological  Anatomy. — Elementary. — This  course  consists 
of  lectures,  demonstrations  with  lantern,  and  laboratory  exercises. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of 
the  Human  Central  Nervous  System,  with  special  reference  to  the 
mechanisms  underlying  its  various  functions.     One  credit  hour. 

Required  of  Freshmen.  Assistant  Professor  Malone. 

7.  Advanced  Neurology. — Open  to  two  or  three  persons  who 
have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  training.  Neuro-histological 
technique,  experimental  pathological  histology,  studies  in  the  finer 
histology,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  vertebrate  nervous 
system,  or  the  construction  of  models  may  be  selected.  There  are 
available  very  extensive  series  of  the  brain  of  man  and  the  higher 
vertebrates,  and  of  human  embryos  of  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment.   October  to  June.  Assistant  Professor  Malone. 


Any  of  the  above  courses  are  open  to  undergraduate  or  graduate 
students  of  the  University  who  can  show  the  necessary  preliminary 
preparation,  and  desire  credits  in  these  subjects  toward  degrees  other 
than  the  Medical  Degree.  Those  interested  in  research  or  other 
special  work  in  Anatomy  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 
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8.  Surgical  Anatomy. — Lectures  with  demonstrations  are  given 
in  this  subject,  in  the  Junior  year,  by  a  member  of  the  Surgical  Staff. 
(See  page  241.) 


PHYSIOLOGY 

(The  Joseph  Eichberg  Chair  of  Physiology) 

Martin    Henry    Fischer,    M.    D.,   Joseph    Eichberg   Professor   of 

Physiology. 
Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,     .     .     Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

For  the  coming  academic  year  only  such  courses  in  physiology 
will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  this  department  as  are  required 
for  graduation  in  medicine,  and  such  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
desires  of  graduate  or  special  students  and  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine. The  courses  for  medical  students  will  be  given  in  the  Ohio- 
Miami  Medical  College  Building;  those  for  special  students  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  in  Burnet  Woods.  Courses  in  physiology 
for  general  science  students  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy; courses  in  physiological  chemistry  for  general  science  and 
medical  students,  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Freshman  Year 

1.  Medical  Physiology. — The  general  physiology  of  the  cell; 
the  physiology  of  the  blood  and  the  circulation;  the  physiology  of 
respiration;  the  phffeiology  of  muscle  and  nerve.  A  lecture  and 
conference  course.    Fifty  hours.    Three  credit  hours. 

Professor  Fischer. 

2.  Medical  Physiology.— The  physiology  of  alimentation;  the 
physiology  of  absorption  and  secretion;  the  physiology  of  animal 
heat.  A  lecture  and  conference  course.  Fifty  hours.  Three  credit 
hours.  Professor  Fischer. 

3.  Medical  Physiology.— A  laboratory  course  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  classical  experiments  upon  which  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject  rests.  The  work  is  arranged  to  parallel,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  didactic  work  of  Courses  1  and  2.  One  hundred  hours. 
Two  credit  hours.  Professor  Fischer. 

Sophomore  Year 

4.  Medical  Physiology.— The  physiology  of  metabolism;  the 
physiology  of  the  ductless  glands ;  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord. 
A  lecture  and  conference  course.    Forty-live  hours. 

Professor  Fischer. 
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5.  Medical  Physiology.— The  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the 
special  senses.  A  lecture  and  conference  course.  Forty-five  hours. 
Three  credit  hours.  Professor  Fischer. 

6.  Medical  Physiology. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  physiology 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  This  course 
parallels  Course  5.    Eighty  hours.    Three  credit  hours. 

Professor  Baehr. 
Research 

7.  Research. — Open  to  any  qualified  person  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 


CHEMISTRY 


Lauder  W.  Jones,  Ph.  D. Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Harry  Shipley  Fry,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Edward  B.  Reemelin,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
During  the  year  1912-13  the  courses  in  chemistry  will  be  given 
at  the  University.  The  courses  announced  below  will  be  taken  by 
Freshmen. 

Students  who  have  received  full  credit  for  general  inorganic 
chemistry  and  for  organic  chemistry  may  elect  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  analytical  chemistry  (Courses  5a,  6,  7)  or  in  physical 
chemistry  (Courses  12  and  13).  These  course^  are  entirely  optional, 
but  students  who  can  arrange  to  take  them  are  strongly  urged  to 
do  so. 

For  premedical  courses  in  general  inorganic  chemistry  see  the 
University  announcement  (Courses  la,  2a,  3b,  4b). 

8a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — The  course  comprises 
quizzes  and  lectures  which  are  experimental  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
deals  with  the  chief  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  both  the  ali- 
phatic and  the  aromatic  series.  First  semester,  forty-five  hours. 
Three  credit  hours.     To  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  course  9a. 

Professor  Jones. 

9a.  Organic  Reactions  and  Preparations. — A  course  of  labora- 
tory practice  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  8a.  A 
number  of  simple  organic  substances  will  be  made  with  the  view  to 
furnishing,  by  the  fewest  illustrations  possible,  the  largest  variety 
of  typical  reactions  and  manipulations.  First  semester,  ninety  hours. 
Two  credit  hours. 

Professor  Jones  and  Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 
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22b.  Bio-Chemistry.— Among  other  subjects  the  course  will 
take  up  for  discussion  the  nature  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteid 
substances ;  the  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  metabolism;  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body  tissues, 
secretions,  and  excretions,  including  the  methods  employed  in  their 
analysis.    Second  semester,  forty-five  hours.     Three  credit  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 

22b.  Bio-Chemistry,  Laboratory.— Laboratory  exercises  ar- 
ranged to  accompany  the  lectures,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  distinctive  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteid  sub- 
stances. The  student  will  be  expected  to  learn  the  application  of 
these  tests  to  the  qualitative  detection  of,  and  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of,  these  substances  in  body  tissues,  secretions,  and  excre- 
tions. Digestion,  the  analysis  of  gastric  and  fecal  matter,  and  of 
urine  will  be  considered  from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  Second 
semester,  ninety  hours.    Two  credit  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Reemelin. 
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Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,   B.   S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
William  Buchanan  Wherry,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

of  Bacteriology. 
Charles  Goosmann,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Pathology. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  is 
progressive.  Commencing  with  bacteriology  and  with  lectures  and 
conferences  in  general  pathology  in  the  fall  semester,  it  is  continued, 
after  January  first,  by  a  laboratory  course  in  parasitology.  This  is 
followed  by  a  systematic  course  in  special  pathology,  which  extends 
through  the  second  semester.  Also  during  the  second  semester  a 
course  in  serum  reactions  '(see  Medicine  3)  is  given  which  forms 
a  connecting  link  between  general  pathology  and  clinical  medicine. 
In  the  Junior  year,  students  see  a  considerable  amount  of  animal 
pathology  in  the  course  of  their  work  in  the  slaughter  house  and 
meat  inspections.  In  the  Senior  year,  students  are  given  demon- 
strations in  gross  pathology  with  informal  discussions  on  systemic 
pathology. 

1.  Infection  and  Immunity. — Lectures  on  infection  and  immun- 
ity, together  with  recitations  covering  the  ground  gone  over  by  the 
students  in  their  laboratory  work,  and  the  special  text-book  assign- 
ments. The  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  2. 
First  semester,  twenty-five  hours.     One  and  one-half  credit  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Wherry. 
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Course  1  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  qualified  in 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  biology,  and  histology. 

2.  Bacteriology. — The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  general  survey  of  the  subject.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  pre- 
pares his  own  culture  media,  thus  gaining  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  sterilization.  Representative  types  of  the  non- 
pathogenic and  the  important  pathogenic  organisms  are  studied. 
Pathologic  material  from  the  City  Hospital  gives  the  student  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  organisms  which  are 
pathogenic  for  man,  and  with  the  methods  of  isolating  and  iden- 
tifying them.  Some  of  the  more  pathogenic  protozoa  are  demon- 
strated. First  semester,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  hours.  Three 
credit  hours.  Associate  Professor  Wherry. 

3.  General  Pathology. — Lectures  in  general  pathology,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  inflammation,  progressive  and  regressive  cellular 
changes,  tumors  and  the  causes  of  disease,  and  recitations  covering 
the  ground  gone  over  in  the  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Thirty 
hours.  Professor  Woolley. 

Course  3  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  4  and  must 
be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 

4.  General  and  Special  Pathology. — The  basis  of  the  work  is 
a  laboratory  course  in  which  microscopic  work  is  combined  with  a 
study  of  fresh  gross  and  museum  specimens.  Sections  of  diseased 
tissues  arc  stained  and  mounted  by  the  student,  who  records  a 
description  of  each  and  makes  drawings  of  them.  All  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  studied  in  this  way,  and  the  various  lesions  are 
discussed  from  cellular,  organic,  and  systemic  standpoints.  Second 
semester,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  hours.     Three  credit  hours. 

Professor  Woolley  and  Dr.  Goosmann. 

5.  Post-Mortem  Demonstrations. — The  course  consists  of  th<?, 
demonstration  of  fresh  gross  material  and  of  materials  preserved 
on  ice.  Autopsies  are  witnessed  by  the  students  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  who  are  required  to  assist  in  making  them  and  to  take 
notes  and  record  them  in  protocols.     Sixty  hours. 

Professor  Woolley  and  Assistants. 

6.  Parasitology. — Lectures  on  the  more  important  parasites  of 
man.  Illustrated  by  gross  and  microscopic  specimens.  Thirty-six 
hours.  Professor  Wherry. 

7.  Conferences. — Special  topics  are  studied  by  individual  stu- 
dents and  presented  before  the  instructor  and  class  for  discussion. 

Professor  Woolley,  Associate  Professor  Wherry. 

8.  Research. — Open  to  any  qualified  person  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA,  PHARMACOLOGY,  AND 
THERAPEUTICS 

Julius  H.  Eichberg,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 
RuFUS  SouTHwoRTH,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics. 

C.  C.  FiHE,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Therapeutics. 

William  C.  Herman,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  .  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
Sidney  Lange,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Radiology. 
H.  Kennon  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Electro- 
therapeutics. 
Louis  G.  Schrickel,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,    .    .     Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Therapeutics  is  carried  out  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  College, 
in  the  dispensary  clinics,  and  in  the  wards  and  laboratories  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital. 

1.  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica. — A  lecture  course,  sup- 
plemented by  Course  3,  in  which  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  is 
presented,  and  which  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of 
the  general  principles  of  drug  therapy.     Continued  in  Course  4. 

Professor  Eichberg. 

2.  Pharmacology  and  Metrology. — Recitations  in  pharmacology 
and  instruction  in  metrology,  incompatibilities,  and  prescription 
writing.    Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Herman. 

3.  Pharmacology,  Laboratory. — The  work  will  consist  of  exer- 
cises in  gross  pharmacognosy;  plant  histology;  general  reaction  of 
plant  constituents;  metrology;  pharmaceutic  methods  and  prepara- 
tions; dispensing;  incompatibilities;  isolation  of  alkaloids;  study  of 
changes  in  urine  induced  by  drugs;  the  action  of  drugs  on 
hemoglobin,  and  on  red  corpuscles;  chemic  antidotes;  and  experi- 
ments which  the  students  will  conduct  for  themselves  illustrating 
the  physiological  and  toxicological  action  of  the  more  important 
drugs.  Professor  Eichberg  and  Dr.  Schroeder. 

4.  Therapeutics.— Lectures  on  the  specific  indications,  as  well 
as  the  general  principles,  of  treatment.  Professor  Eichberg. 

5.  Therapeutics.— Lectures  in  the  methods  of  treatment  without 
drugs,  including  higher  therapy,  etc.,  and  recitations  in  general 
therapeutics.  Dr.  Southworth. 

6.  Dietetics. — A  lecture  course  on  the  composition  and  effects 
of  diet,  including  the  methods  of  preparation.  Dr.  Fihe. 

7.  Electrotherapeutics.— Lectures  on  the  principles  of  magnet- 
ism  and    electricity;    units   and   measurements   of    electricity,   both 
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dynamic  and  static;  induced  electricity;  applications  of  electricity 
to  diagnosis;  electrical  apparatus,  coils,  interruptors,  etc.  Fifteen 
hours.  Dr.  Dunham. 

8.  Radiology. — Lectures  on  radiology;  considerations  on  the 
physics  of  the  X-Ray;  effect  of  the  X-Ray  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
body;  radio-diagnosis  and  radio-therapeutics.    Fifteen  hours. 

Dr.  Lange. 

9.  Radiology  and  Electrotherapeutics. — A  practical  course  in 
the  electrotherapeutic  laboratory  of  the  College,  and  in  the  radio- 
graphic department  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.    Forty  hours. 

Drs.  Dunham  and  Lange. 

10.  Therapeutic  Clinics. — These  clinics  are  all  in  connection 
with  the  dispensary  medical  clinics. 


MEDICINE 


Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Medicine. 
George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Edwin  W.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Oliver  P.  Holt,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 
John  Ernest  Greiwe,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
Mark  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
Henry  Wald  Bettmann,  B.  L.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
Allan  Ramsey,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Practice 

of  Medicine. 
Oscar  Berghausen,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Charles  Sumner  Rockhill,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

C.  C.  Fihe,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Louis  G.  Heyn,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Walter  Henry  Stix,  M.  D.,  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,    .     .    .    Demonstrator  of  Clinical 

Microscopy. 

Emmett  Fayen,  M.  D Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Otto  J.  Seibert,  M.  D.,  ....  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Charles  P.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
John  S.  Grisard,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Leo  G.  Reuscher,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

J.  D.  Spelman,  M.  D., Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Ida  M.  Westlake,  M.  D.,  ...  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Marcus  E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Julius  G.  Stammel,  M.  D.,     .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
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The  work  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  is  carried  on  in  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  College  building,  in  the  College  Dispensary,  in 
the  wards,  laboratories,  and  amphitheatres  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
and  the  Cincinnati  Hospitals,  and  in  the  wards  of  the  Contagious 
Disease  Hospital. 

1.  Physical  Diagnosis. — Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical 
exercises  illustrating  the  methods  of  physical  exploration  of  the 
body.  Associate  Professor  Greiwe. 

2.  Clinical  Microscopy. — A  practical  laboratory  course  in  the 
methods  of  examining  blood,  sputum,  urine,  gastric  contents,  feces, 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  exudates,  and  transudates. 

Dr.  Woodward. 

3.  Serum  Reactions  in  the  Infectious  Diseases. — A  conference 
and  laboratory  course  illustrating  the  methods  of  investigating  the 
serum  reactions  in  various  infectious  diseases.  It  includes  the 
application  of  the  Wassermann  and  Noguchi  methods  and  other 
useful  diagnostic  and  curative  procedures. 

Assistant  Professor  Berghausen. 

4.  The  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestines  and  Liver. — A  series 
of  lectures  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disorders  of  th« 
gastro-intestinc  tract.  Adjunct  Professor  Bettmann. 

5.  The  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs. — A  series  of  lectures 
on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  systems.  Professor  Forchheimer. 

6.  Constitutional  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Blood  and  Duct- 
less Glands. — A  series  of  lectures  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  these  diseases.  Associate  Professor  Brown. 

7.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Each  member  of  the  Junior  class  spends 
two  hours  daily  throughout  half  the  year  in  the  medical  clinic,  where 
he  has  practical  experience  and  instruction  in  history  taking,  physical 
examination,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  medical  cases. 

Assistant  Professor  Berghausen,  Dr.  Fayen. 

8.  Hospital  Ward  Classes.— Each  member  of  the  Senior  class 
spends  two  hours  daily  for  two  months  in  the  medical  wards  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital.  During  this  time  he  serves  as  a  clinical  clerk 
in  taking  histories,  making  clinical  examinations,  etc.,  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  in  the  wards  with  the  methods  of  examining 
and  caring  for  hospital  patients.  Part  of  this  time  is  spent  in  making 
rounds  with  the  staff  officers  under  whose  direction  he  is  working. 

Professors  Forchheimer,  Fackler,  Mitchell,  Holt, 
Eichberg;  Associate  Professors  Greiwe  and 
Brown;  Dr.  Bell  and  Assistants. 
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9.     Clinical  Lectures. — Clinical  lectures  on   selected  topics   are 

delivered   daily  throughout   the   year   in   the   amphitheatre   of   the 

Cincinnati  Hospital  and  of  the  Good   Samaritan  Hospital.     These 

lectures  are  delivered  at  times  that  do  not  conflict  with  bedside  work. 

Professors  Forchheimer,  Fackler,  Mitchell,  Holt; 

Associate  Professors  Greiwe  and  Brown. 


PAEDIATRICS 

B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D., Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

Allyn  Cilley  Poole,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 
Alfred  Friedlander,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 
Frank  H.   Lamb,   A.   M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant   Clinical   Professor  of 

Paediatrics. 
Max  Dreyfoos,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Frances  M.  Hollingshead,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Bertram  M.  Weakley,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Edward  A.  Wagner,  M.  D.,  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Charles  K.  Ervin,  M.  D.,      .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

E.  I.  Fogel,  M.  D Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

William  J.  Graf,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Edward  D.  Allgaier,  M.  D.,  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
John  T.  Batte,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Francis  X.  Siegel,  M.  D.,  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 
Adolphus  W.  Foertmeyer,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics, 
E.  O.  Porter,  M.  D.,      ....     Clinical  Instructor  in  Paediatrics. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Paediatrics  is  conducted  in  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  College  building,  in  the  College  Dispensary,  in 
the  wards,  amphitheatre,  and  laboratories  of  the  City  Hospital,  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  and  in  the  wards 
of  the  Contagious  Disease  Hospital. 

1.  Diseases  of  Children. — A  series  of  lectures  on  diseases  of 
the  gastro-intestinal-tract  and  nutritional  disorders ;  genito-urinary 
diseases;  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system;  tuberculosis; 
and  diseases  of  the  blood.     Thirty  hours. 

Professor  Rachford. 

2.  Diseases  of  Children. — A  series  of  lectures  on  the  acute 
infectious  diseases  (especially  the  acute  exanthema,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  anterior  poliomyelitis);  diseases  of  the  heart;  and 
diseases  of  the  ductless  glands.    Fifteen  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Friedlander. 

3.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Each  member  of  the  Senior  class  attends 
the  paediatric  clinic  two  hours  daily  for  five  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  more 
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common,  and  some  of  the  uncommon,  diseases  of  children.  This 
clinic  is  a  large  one,  the  attendance  in  1911-12  being  3,119.  In 
addition  to  the  attention  paid  to  the  patient,  much  pains  are  spent  in 
this  clinic  in  following  patients  to  their  homes  and  in  remedying 
the  social  causes  of  disease.  For  this  purpose  a  special  nurse  is 
employed,  and  students  have  opportunities,  and  are  urged  to  accept 
them,  of  seeing  and  studying  home  conditions. 

Professor  Rachford;  Associate  Professor  Friedlander; 
Assistant  Professor  Lamb;  Drs.  Dreyfoos,  Hol- 
lingshead,  Foertmeyer,  Weakley,  Wagner,  Allgaier, 
Batte,  Siegel,  Ervin,  Fogel,  and  Graf. 

4.  Hospital  Ward  Classes. — Each  mem!)er  of  the  Senior  class 
spends  a  certain  amount  of  time  (see  bedside  schedule)  in  the 
children's  wards  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  and  in  the  contagious 
disease  wards  of  the  new  Hospital.  Here  instruction  and  oppor- 
tunities for  study  are  offered  by  the  various  members  of  the  staff. 
Ninety  hours. 

Professors  Rachford,  Poole,  and  Eichberg;  Associate 
Professor  Friedlander;  Assistant  Professor  Lamb; 
Dr.  Bell. 

5.  Clinical  Lectures. — Clinical  lectures  are  delivered  at  regular 
intervals,  in  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Good  Samaritan 
Hospitals,  to  Senior  students.    One  hundred  and  eight  hours. 

Professors  Rachford  and  Poole. 
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Frank  Warren  Langdon,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Herman  Henry  Hoppe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  .  .  Professor  of  Neurology. 
David  L  Wolfstein,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

Diseases. 

Edmund  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 

Diseases  and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine. 

J.  L.  Tuechter,  a.  B.,  M.  D.,     .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

Robert  Ingram,  M.  D.,    .    .    .     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 

1.  Psychiatry. — Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases. 

Professor  Langdon. 

2.  Psychiatric  Clinics.— Bedside  and  conference  study  of  mental 
diseases  in  the  wards  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon,  at  the  State  Asylum  at  Longview. 

Professors  Langdon  and  Hoppe;  Assistant  Professors 
Wolfstein  and  Baehr,  and  Drs.  Zenner  and  Ingram. 
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3.  Nervous  Diseases. — Lectures  on  the  functional  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves,  illustrated 
by  charts  and  by  a  large  collection  of  mounted  sections. 

Professor  Hoppe. 

4.  Neurologic  Clinics. — Each  Senior  student  devotes  a  specified 
number  of  two-hour  periods  to  bedside  and  conference  study  of 
neurologic  cases  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Professor  Hoppe  and  Assistant  Professor  Wolfstein. 

5.  Dispensary  Clinics  in  Neurology. — 

Professor  Hoppe ;  Assistant  Professor  Baehr,  and  Dr. 
Tuechter. 


DERMATOLOGY  AND   SYPHILOLOGY 

Meyer  L.  Heidingsfeld,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and 

Syphilology. 

Augustus  Ravogli,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 

and  Syphilolog>'. 

Elmore  B.  Tauber,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 

Syphilology. 

James  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 

Syphilology. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  hyperemias,  inflammations,  hypertrophies, 
atrophies,  new  growths,  tuberculosis,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  the 
skin;  syphilis,  diseases  of  the  nails,  hair,  hair  follicles,  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  with  demonstra- 
tions from  several  hundred  colored  lantern  slides. 

Professor  Heidingsfeld. 

2.  Dermatologic  Clinics. — Each  Senior  devotes  a  definite  amount 
of  time  to  the  clinical  study  of  syphilis  and  dermatologic  cases  in 
the  dispensary  and  in  the  wards  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Professors  Heidingsfeld  and  Ravogli,  and  Drs. 
Tauber  and  Miller. 

SURGERY 

Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  Professor  of  Surgery. 
John  Chadwick  Oliver,  M.  D.,  .  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgerj'. 
Charles  Edward  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Simon  Pendleton  Kramer,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 
E.  Otis  Smith,  M.  D.,    .     .     Adjunct  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 

Diseases. 
Frank  Fee,  M.  D.,  .  .  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Carl  Hiller,  M.  D.,    .     .     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
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Harry  Hayes  Hines,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Casper  F.  Hegner,  M.  D., Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Goodrich  Barbour  Rhodes,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in 

Surgery. 
Charles  A.  Langdale,  M.  D,,  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
John  A.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Dudley  White  Palmer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Dudley  Webb,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
E.  S.  May,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Surgery. 
J.  Louis  Ransohoff,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Carleton  G,  Crisler,  M.  D., Demonstrator  in  Surgery. 

Ralph  Staley,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  is  carried  on  in  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  College,  in  the  College  Dispensary,  in  the 
wards,  operating  rooms,  amphitheatre,  and  laboratories  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital,  and  in  the  amphitheatre,  wards,  and  operating 
rooms  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

1.  Surgical  and  Applied  Anatomy. — This  course  consists  of 
lectures  which  are  illustrated  by  dissections  of,  and  demonstrations 
upon,  the  cadaver.  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

2.  The  Principles  of  Surgery. — V/ounds,  infections,  diseases  of 
bones,  fractures  and  dislocations,  diseases  of  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, muscles  and  tendons,  nerves,  tumors.  Aseptic  and  anti- 
septic principles.    Thirty  hours.  Dr.  Hegner. 

3.  Surgical  Laboratory.— Physiologic  surgery,  shock,  anesthesia, 
hemorrhage,  experimental  infections;  surgical  technique,  surgical 
dressings,  minor  operations.    Thirty  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Hiller. 

4.  Surgery. — Informal  lectures  on  the  surgery  of  the  head, 
spine,  back,  and  chest.  The  causes,  effects,  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  methods  of  treatment  are  discussed. 

Professor  Ransohoff. 

5.  Surgery. — Informal  lectures  on  the  surgery  of  the  abdomen, 
rectum,  and  anus.  The  causes,  effects,  methods  of  diagnosis  and  the 
methods  of  treatment  arc  discussed.  Professor  Ransohoff. 

6.  Surgery.— Informal  lectures  on  the  surgical  diseases  of  the 
thyroid  and  mammary  glands.  The  causes,  effects,  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  the  methods  of  treatment  are  discussed. 

Professor  Oliver. 

7.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.— Lectures  on  the  surgery  of  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  including  the  causes,  effects,  diagnosis  and 
methods  of  treatment.  Adjunct  Professor  Smith, 
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8.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Each  member  of  the  Junior  class  spends 
two  hours  daily  throughout  half  the  year  in  the  Surgical  Clinic, 
where  he  has  practical  experience  and  instruction  in  history  taking, 
methods  of  examination,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ambulatory 
surgical  cases. 

Drs.    Hegner,   Caldwell,   Langdale,    Rhodes,    Palmer, 
May,  and  Ransohofif. 

9.  Hospital  Ward  Classes. — Each  member  of  the  Senior  class 
spends  two  hours  daily  for  two  months  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital.  During  this  time  he  serves  as  a  clinical 
clerk,  taking  histories,  making  clinical  examinations,  etc.,  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  in  other  wards  with  the  methods  of  caring 
for  hospital  patients.  The  student  is  present  at  operations  on  all 
his  own  patients  and  at  many  others.  Part  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
making  rounds  with  the  staff  officer  under  whose  direction  he  is 
working. 

Professors  Ransohoff.  Oliver,  Caldwell,  Kramer, 
Fee,  Dr.  Carson,  and  Assistants. 

10.  Clinical  Lectures. — Clinical  lectures  on  selected  topics  are 
delivered  daily  throughout  the  year  in  the  amphitheatres  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Good  Samaritan  Hospitals.  These  lectures  are  given 
at  times  which  do  not  conflict  with  bedside  work. 

Professors  Ransohoff,  Oliver,  Caldwell.  Kramer, 
Fee,  and  Dr.  Carson. 


ORTHOPEDIC    SURGERY 

Albert  Henry  Freiberg,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Robert  Carothers,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Robert  Daniel  Maddox,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 

Surgery. 
R.  B.  CoFiELD,  M.  D.,     .     Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

1.  Orthopedic  Surgery. — Lectures  on  the  etiology  of  deformi- 
ties. Diagnostic  principles;  principal  chapters  of  special  orthopedic 
surgery.  Illustration  by  stereopticon,  radiograms,  and  orthopedic 
apparatus.     Thirty  hours.  Professor  Freiberg. 

2.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Each  member  of  the  Senior  class  de- 
votes a  specified  number  of  days  to  service  in  the  Orthopedic  Clinic, 
where  a  fair  number  of  interesting  cases  are  treated.  This  clinic 
is  equipped  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  treating  certain  classes 
of  orthopedic  cases,  and  the  patients  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
trained  nurse,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  follow  patients  to  their 
homes,  and  there  instruct  them. 

Professor  Freiberg,  Drs.  Maddox  and  Cofield. 
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3.  Hospital  Ward  Classes.— A  certain  amount  of  the  time  of 
each  Senior  student  is  devoted  to  study  of  orthopedic  cases  in  the 
wards  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Professors  Freiberg  and  Carothers,  and  Assistants. 

4.  Clinical  Lectures.— Clinical  lectures  are  delivered  at  stated 
times  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Professors  Freiberg  and  Carothers. 


OBSTETRICS 

E.  GusTAVE  ZiNKE,  M.  D., Profcssor  of  Obstetrics. 

William  D.  Porter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
George  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
James  William  Rowe,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,    .    .    Assistant  Professor  of 

Obstetrics. 
Henry  Lynde  Woodward,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

1.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Pregnancy. — Menstruation 
and  ovulation;  the  diseases  of  the  fetus.  The  changes  within  the 
maternal  organism  and  the  diseases  of  the  new-born.  Mechanism 
and  management  of  labor  and  the  pathology  of  pregnancy.  Lectures, 
sixty  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Rowe. 

2.  Obstetrics. — Lectures  on  the  pathology  of  labor  and  the 
puerperium,  with  indications  for,  and  methods  of  operative  pro- 
cedures. Professor  Zinke. 

3.  Obstetrics. — Recitations  in  Obstetrics.  Supplementary  to 
Courses  1  and  2.  Dr.  Woodward. 

4.  Obstetric  Clinics. — Obstetric  clinics  are  held  in  the  wards  of 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  and  in  the  homes  of  patients  who  make 
applications  to  the  out-patient  department.  The  hospital  work  is 
attended  by  very  small  groups  of  Senior  students.  The  out-patient 
work  is  attended  by  Junior  students,  one  student  being  present  at 
each  case. 

The  out-patient  work  is  in  charge  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Maternity  Society  of  Cincinnati,  to  whom  all  out-patients  are 
referred,  and  these  cases,  together  with  those  applying  to  the 
Maternity  Society,  make,  altogether,  about  300  cases  per  annum. 
The  teaching  in  connection  with  these  cases  is  strictly  personal 
and  practical,  and  each  case  is  cared  for  at  the  time  of  labor  and 
in  convalescence  by  a  visiting  nurse  of  the  Maternity  Society. 
Professors  Porter  and  Allen;  Dr.  Woodward,  and  the 
Medical  Assistants  of  the  Maternity  Society. 

5.  Clinical  Lectures.— Clinical  lectures  are  delivered  at  stated 
times  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Professors  Porter  and  Allen. 
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GYNECOLOGY 

Charles  Lybrand  Bonifield,  M.  D.,    .    .     Professor  of  Gynecology. 
Charles  Alfred  Lee  Reed,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of   Clinical 

Gynecology     and     Lecturer     on     Medical     Jurisprudence     and 

Economics. 
John  M.  Withrow,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 
RuFUS  Bartlett  Hall,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .    .    ,     Professor  of  Clinical 

Gynecology. 
Sigmar  Stark,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 
John  D.  Miller,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Joseph  A.  Hall,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Benjamin  W.  Gaines,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
John  E.  Stemler,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Joseph  S.  Podesta,  M.  E.,      .    .    Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

1.  Gynecology. — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  a  general 
consideration  of  gynecologic  etiology.  Diagnosis;  malformations, 
diseases,  and  displacements  of  the  cervix  and  uterus;  disorders  of 
menstruation ;  diseases  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  ureters ;  indome- 
tritis;  diseases  of  the  vulva  and  vagina;  pelvic  inflammation, 
pyosalpinx.  Professor  Bonifield. 

2.  Gynecology. — Lectures  on  gynecology,  embracing  fibroid 
tumors,  malignant  diseases,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus ;  tumors 
of  the  ovaries,  solid  and  cystic ;  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries ; 
tubal  pregnancy;  technique  and  after-treatment  of  abdominal  section 
for  pelvic  diseases.    Fifteen  hours.  Professor  Bonifield. 

3.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Each  member  of  the  Senior  class 
spends  two  hours  daily  for  a  specified  number  of  days  in  the 
gynecologic  clinic  of  the  dispensary.  Here  he  receives  practical 
instruction  and  experience  in  the  methods  of  examination,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  ambulatory  cases. 

4.  Hospital  Ward  Classes. — Each  member  of  the  Senior  class 
spends  a  specified  number  of  days  in  the  gynecological  wards  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital,  where  he  serves  as  clinical  clerk,  and  as  a 
spectator  at  operations.  He  therefore  obtains  valuable  and  practical 
experience  in  the  methods  of  caring  for  hospital  patients. 

5.  Clinical  Lectures. — Clinical  lectures  on  selected  topics  (and 
ectopics)  are  delivered  at  stated  times  in  the  amphitheatres  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Good  Samaritan  Hospitals. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Robert  Sattler,  M.  D., Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

Derrick  T.  Vail,  M.  D.,    .    Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Walter  Forchheimer,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Clinical  Professor  of 

Ophthalmology. 
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Charles  W.  Tangeman,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Victor  Ray,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology! 
Wylie  McLean  Ayres.  A.  B..  M.  D..  Assistant  Clinical  Professor^of 

Ophthalmology. 
John  Ranly,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Frank  B.  Cross,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    .     Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Ophthalmology. 
Clarence  J.  King,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Ophthalmology. 
K.  L.  Stoll,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
George  L.  Krieger,  M.  D.,    .    .    .    Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Ophthalmology. 

1.  The  Pathology  of  Ocular  Lesions.— Lectures  on  the 
pathology  of  ocular  lesions,  supplemented  by  clinical  instruction  in 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  Small  class  demonstrations  in  embryology 
and  bacteriology  of  the  eye,  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and 
refraction  work  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital.    Thirty  hours. 

Professor  Sattler. 

2.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Each  Senior  student  spends  a  specified 
number  of  two-hour  periods  in  daily  attendance  in  the  ophthal- 
mologic clinic  of  the  dispensary.  Here  he  receives  practical  instruc- 
tion and  experience  in  dealing  with  the  common  affections  of 
the  eyes. 

Professors  W.  Forchheimer  and  Tangeman;  Assistant 
Professors   Ray  and   Ayres;  Drs.  Ranly,  Cross,  King, 
Stoll,  and  Krieger. 

3.  Hospital  Ward  Classes. — Each  Senior  student  spends  a 
specified  number  of  two-hour  periods  in  ward  examinations  of 
ophthalmic  cases  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

Professors  Sattler  and  Vail,  and  Assistants. 

4.  Clinical  Lectures. — A  certain  number  of  clinical  lectures  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes  are  delivered  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital.  Professors  Sattler  and  Vail. 


OTO-LARYNGOLOGY 

Christian  R.  Holmes,  M.  D Professor  of  Otology. 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology. 
Samuel  Ellsworth  Ali_en,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology 

and  Otology. 
John  Wesley  Murphy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    .    .    Clinical  Professor  of 

Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Samuel  Iglauer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology  and 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 

Walter  E.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology, 

and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
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Wade  Thrasher,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology,  Laryn- 
gology, and  Otology. 
G.   A.    HiNNEN,   B.    S.,    M.    D.,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Rhinology, 

Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
James  H.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oto- 

Laryngology. 
Wiluam  Mithoefer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhin- 
ology, Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
W.  J.  Thomasson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Rhinology, 

Laryngology,  and  Otology. 
Sophia   Dauch,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Clinician   in   Rhinology,  Laryn- 
gology, and  Otology. 
Charles  H.  Weintz,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology 

and  Laryngology. 

1.  Laryngology. — A  series  of  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  These  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  wet  and  dry  specimens  and  supplemented  by  demonstrations  of 
operative  technique.  Professor  Thompson. 

2.  Otology. — A  series  of  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Professor  Holmes  and  Associate  Professor  Iglauer. 

3.  Dispensary  Clinics. — Each  Senior  spends  a  specified  number 
of  two-hour  periods  in  the  oto-laryngologic  clinic  of  the  Dispensary, 
where  he  receives  practical  experience  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  cases. 

Professors  Allen  and  J.  W.  Murphy;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Iglauer  and  Murphy  (W.  E.),  and  Drs. 
Thrasher,  Hinnen,  Williams,  Mithoefer,  Thomas- 
son,  Dauch,  and  Weintz. 

4.  Ward  Classes. — Ward  classes  of  Senior  students  are  held 
at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  During  this  service  many  operations 
may  be  witnessed. 

Professors  Allen  and  Murphy,  and  Assistants. 

5.  Clinical  Lectures. — 


HYGIENE 

John  Howard  Landis,  M.  D., Professor  of  Hygiene. 

1.  The  Hygiene  of  Food. — Transmissible  diseases,  quarantine, 
immunity,  and  preventive  inoculation.  Air,  water,  and  soil,  personal 
hygiene ;  municipal  hygiene ;  disposal  of  refuse  and  dead ;  disinfec- 
tion. 

Co-operative  CotJRSE  With  the  Board  of  Health 

During  the  session  of  1911-12,  a  Co-operative  Course  with  the 
Board  of  Health  was  introduced,  whereby  a  student  in  his  Junior 
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year  divides  his  time  between  active  service  in  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  regular  work  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  The 
students  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Health  are  distributed  among 
its  various  departments  to  do  chemical  and  bacteriologic  work  (the 
examination  of  milk  and  water,  and  testing  for  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  etc.)  ;  to  do  sanitary  inspection  and  fumigation; 
tp  trace  the  sources  of  infections;  to  make  food,  dairy,  bakery, 
barber  shop,  and  school  inspections;  to  practice  preventive  inocula- 
tion and  vaccination;  to  study  the  methods  of  disposal  of  sewage 
and  of  the  dead,  and  to  serve  in  the  city  dispensaries.  Through 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis  League,  students 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  its  work  and  will  have  the  advantage 
of  first-hand  experience  with  one  of  the  best  organized  preventive 
campaigns  of  the  day.  The  students  take  part  not  only  in  the 
laboratory  and  field  work  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but  also  in  its 
office  work,  where  they  study  methods  of  making  reports,  of 
compiling  statistics  and  of  keeping  records.  The  service  with  the 
Board  of  Health  includes  daily  conferences  with  the  officers  of  the 
Health  Department,  at  which  the  methods  of  Boards  of  Health  are 
discussed  and  elucidated. 

Students  serving  in  this  way  in  the  Health  Department  are 
expected  to  keep  the  same  hours  as  are  kept  by  the  officials  with 
whom  they  are  serving.  Records  of  each  student's  efficiency  in  his 
practical  work  are  kept  and  filed  at  the  college  at  each  transfer. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Chaiiles  Alfred  Lee  Reed,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Economics. 
1.  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Economics. — Origin  of  our  law 
courts  and  procedure;  introduction  of  testimony;  expert  witnesses. 
Legal  rights  and  duties  of  physicians;  ethics;  nature  and  value  of 
evidence  in  cases  of  wounds,  asphyxia,  etc.;  homicide  and  suicide; 
history  of  the  law  of  insurance,  etc. ;  accident  cases.  History  of  the 
law  of  insanity ;  legal  responsibility  in  crime ;  contracts,  testamentary 
capacity.  Personal  identity.  Business  methods.  Changes  in  the 
human  body  after  death;  post  mortem.  Purposes  of  organization. 
Rape;  pregnancy;  abortion,  infanticide.     Lectures,  thirty  hours. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Just  as  the  development  of  practical  laboratory  work  marks  the 
evolution  of  teaching  in  the  first  two  years  of  medical  training  of 
this  day,  so  does  the  greater  employment  of  demonstrative  methods 
in  hospital  and  dispensary  indicate  the  excellence  of  the  curriculum 
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of  a  modern  school  of  medicine,  in  its  Junior  and  Senior  years.  The 
Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has,  in 
this  respect,  a  wealth  of  available  material  to  offer  the  student  in 
his  third  and  fourth  years  which  is  excelled  in  few  if  any  cities  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  true  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  clinical  material,  and  to  its  accessibility  to  the  student. 

THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 

Cincinnati  has  six  large  hospitals.  Of  these  the  largest  is  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  500  beds.  At  the  present 
time  the  staff  of  this  hospital  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  College.  The  clinical  material 
at  this  hospital  alone  would  amply  suffice  for  the  thorough  teaching 
of  practical  medicine  in  all  of  its  branches  to  a  large  medical  school. 
During  the  college  year  the  large  amphitheater  of  this  hospital  is 
used  for  operative  clinics  and  informal  clinical  lectures  to  the  Senior 
class.  Twelve  hours  per  week  are  also  utilized  for  bedside  teaching 
by  the  Attending  and  Junior  Attending  Staff  of  the  hospital,  the 
classes  being  subdivided  into  sections  for  this  purpose.  The  student 
is  thus  enabled  to  spend  the  entire  forenoon  of  each  day  during  his 
Senior  year  in  practical  clinical  work.  The  sections  of  the  Senior 
class  attending  the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  are  given  bedside  instruc- 
tion in  this  hospital  on  these  days.  The  morgue  of  the  hospital 
contains  a  smaller  amphitheatre  in  which  the  autopsies  are  made 
and  the  abundant  pathological  material  is  demonstrated  by  the 
pathologists  of  the  hospital. 

The  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  of  radiography  is  utilized 
for  demonstration  of  both  the  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  uses  of 
the  X-Ray.     This  work  is  given  to  the  class  in  sections. 

The  contagious  wards  of  the  new  City  Hospital  were  opened 
during  the  summer  of  1911.  The  group  of  buildings  contains 
120  beds,  and  students  are  assigned  in  groups  to  study  the 
cases  which  are  sent  there,  and  receive  instruction  by  the  attending 
physicians. 

All  of  the  teaching  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  is  done  in  the 
Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  in 
affiliation  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  faculty  of  which  is 
given  below: 

MEDICAL  STAFF 

President :    B.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D. 
Vice-President:    Robert  Carothers,  M.  D. 
Secretary:    M.  L.  Heidingsfeld,  M.  D. 
Librarian :   E.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 
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CONSULTING  STAFF 

Physician :    J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.  D. 

Neurologist:    Philip  Zenner,  M.  D. 

Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist:    C.  D.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

Oculists : 

C.  R.  Holmes,  M.  D.  S.  C.  Ayres,  M.  D. 

VISITING  STAFF 
Physicians : 

F.  Forchheimer,  M.  D.  Mark  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

George  A.  Fackler,  M.  D.  E.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

John  E.  Greiwe,  M.  D.  Oliver  P.  Holt,  M.  D. 

Physicians  to  the  Contagious  Wards  of  the  new  Hospital : 


Albert  J.  Bell,  M.  D. 

Neurologists : 

H.  H.  HopPE,  M.  D. 

Surgeons : 

Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D. 
John  C.  Oliver,  M.  D. 
Arch  I.  Carson,  M.  D. 

Orthopedic  Surgeons: 
A.  H.  Freiberg,  M.  D. 

Dermatologists : 

A.  Ravogli,  M.  D. 

Laryngologists  and  Aurists : 
S.  E.  Allen,  M.  D. 

Oculists : 

Robert  Sattler,  M.  D. 

Obstetricians : 

W.  D.  Porter,  M.  D. 

Gynecologists : 

Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  M.  D, 
John  M.  Withrow,  M.  D. 

Paediatrists : 

B.  Knox  Rachford,  M.  D. 


Julius  C.  Eichberg,  M.  D. 

D.  I.  WOLFSTEIN,  M.  D. 


C.  E.  Caldwell,  M.  D. 
S.  P.  Kramer,  M.  D. 
Frank  Fee.  M.  D. 


Robert  Carothers,  M.  D. 

M.  L.  Heidingsfeld,  M.  D. 

J.  W.  Murphy,  M.  D. 

D.  T.  Vail.  M.  D. 

G.  M.  Allen,  M.  D. 

Rufus  B.  Hall,  M.  D. 
SiGMAR  Stark,  M.  D. 

Allyn  C.  Poole,  M.  D. 


Pathologist  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories: 

P.  G.  WOOLLEY,  M.  D. 
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Bacteriologist  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Laboratories: 

W.  B.  Wherry,  M.  D. 
Dentists : 

H.  C.  Matlack,  M.  D.  E.  G.  Betty,  M.  D. 

JUNIOR  VISITING  STAFF 
Physicians : 

L.  G.  Heyn,  M.  D.  Allan  Ramsey,  M.  D. 

H.  L.  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Neurologists : 

E.  M.  Baehr,  M.  D.  Robert  Ingram,  M.  D. 

Surgeons : 

Carl  Hiller,  M.  D.  D.  W.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

H.  H.  Mines.  M.  D.  C.  F.  Hegner,  M.  D. 

Charles  A.  Langdale,  M.  D.  G.  B.  Rhodes,  M.  D. 

Orthopedic  Surgeons : 

R.  D.  Maddox,  M.  D.  R.  B.  Cofield,  M.  D. 

Laryngologists : 

Samuel  Iglauer,  M.  D.  G.  A.  Hinnen,  M.  D. 

Oculists : 

Victor  Ray.  M.  D.  Jesse  Wyler,  M.  D. 

Obstetrician :    . 

Paediatrists : 

Alfred  Friedlander,  M.  D.  F.  H.  Lamb,  M.  D. 

Dermatologist:    Elmore  E.  Tauber,  M.  D. 

Gynecologist :  James  W.  Rowe,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Bacteriologist:    William  H.  Peters,  M.  D. 

HOUSE  STAFF 
Radiographers : 

Sidney  Lange,  M,  D.  Wm.  M.  Doughty,  M.  D.,  Ass't, 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Laboratory  and  Museum: 

A.  E.  Osmond,  M.  D.  Gordon  F.  McKim,  M.  D. 

Joseph  T.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  Herbert  Brown,  M.  D. 

Charles  Goosmann,  M.  D.  Starr  Ford,  M.  D. 

W.  A.  Lucas,  M.  D.  Gilbert  Mombach,  M.  D. 

Oscar  Berghausen,  M.  D.  John  A.  Caldwell,  M.  D. 

Eugene  S.  May,  M.  D.  William  Graf,  M.  D. 

Frank  Swing,  M.  D. 
Cystoscopist :  E.  O.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Resident  Physician  in  Pathology:  E.  D.  Allgaier,  M.  D. 
Resident  Physician :    Charles  Jones,  M.  D. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL 
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In  1887  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  author- 
ized the  organization  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  under 
the  title  of  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital. 

Since  1896  this  school  has  been  in  affiliation  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  organization  of 
the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  has  brought  it  about  that  almost 
all  of  those  who  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  are  at  the  same  time  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

The  hospital  requires  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  clinical  instruction  in  this  school.  This  privilege  is  open 
to  all  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students  in  the  city  who  are 
registered  under  the  state  law. 

The  fees  collected  from  the  students  are  used  to  support  the 
hospital  library  and  museum. 

CLINICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 

Amphitheater  Clinics  and  Bedside  Instruction 
1911-1912 


HOUR 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED. 

TKURS. 

FRI. 

SAT. 

Oct.  1911 

TO 

8:30 
to 
9:80 

Crclwe 
Mitchell 

RansoholT 
Oliver 

Caldwell 
Holt 

Hoppe 

Carottiers 

Poole 

G.  M.  Allen 

Wltiirow 

Stark 

Ravogli 
Sattler 
S.  E.  Allen 

Feb.  1912 

9:80 

to 

11:80 

BEDSIDE  CLASSES 

February 

TO 

June  1912 

8:30 
to 
9:80 

Brown 
Fachler 

Carson 
Wtiltacre 

Kramer 
Forctihelnier 

Woirstein 

FrelDero 

Raciiford 

Porter 

Hail 

Reed 

Heidingsfeld 
Murphy' 

9:80 

to 

11:30 

BEDSIDE  CLASSES 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL 

The  clinical  instruction  of  this  important  hospital  is  conducted 
exclusively  by  the  faculty,  as  follows :  Dr.  C.  L.  Bonifield,  President, 
and  Dr.  C.  C.  Fihe,  Secretary.  The  members  of  the  staff  are: 
Medicine,  Drs.  John  E.  Greiwe  and  C.  C.  Fihe;  Juniors,  Drs.  A.  E. 
Osmond  and  Starr  Ford;  Surgery,  Drs.  Robert  Carothers,  Frank 
Fee,  and  Carl  Hiller;  Junior,  Dr.  J.  E.  Pirrung;  Gynecology,  Drs. 
C  L.  Bonifield,  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  and  John  D.  Miller;  Junior,  Dr. 
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W.  B.  Gaines ;  Neurology,  Dr.  Herman  H.  Hoppe ;  Junior,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Baehr;  Nose  and  Throat,  Drs.  A.  B.  Thrasher  and  William  Mit- 
hoefer;  Junior,  Dr.  Robert  Stevenson;  Eye,  Drs.  Wylie  Ayres  and 
John  Ranly;  Junior,  Dr.  W.  Keller;  Children,  Dr.  Frank  Lamb; 
Genito-urinary,  Dr.  E.  O.  Smith;  Junior,  Dr.  Dudley  Webb;  Skin, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Miller ;  X-Ray,  Dr.  Sidney  Lang. 

The  Good  Samaritan  contains  about  one  hundred  beds. 
There  is  also,  as  a  tributary,  an  outdoor  department  in  connection 
with  the  hospital,  adding  materially  to  its  resources.  An  abundance 
of  clinical  material  is  thus  afforded  both  in  the  Departments  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  this  material  is  utilized  for  the  instruction 
of  groups  of  students  on  three  mornings  of  each  week.  See  bedside 
schedule. 

Students  of  this  College  only  are  eligible  for  interneship  in  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital.     There  are  four  positions  filled  annually. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS  OF  CINCINNATI 

The  Faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  is  also  very 
largely  represented  in  the  staffs  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Jewish 
Hospital,  the  German  Deaconess  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  the  Episcopal  Hospital  for  Children.  While  no  regular  place 
in  the  college  schedule  is  allotted  for  clinical  teaching  in  these 
institutions,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  utilizing  their  large 
amount  of  clinical  material. 

LONGVIEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE 

A  course  of  clinical  lectures  on  mental  diseases  is  given  at 
Longview  Hospital  for  the  Insane  from  January  to  April  each  year. 
This  course  is  given  through  the  courtesy  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon,  the  superintendent  of  the  Hospital,  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  oi  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College.  There 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  material  in  this  hospital  available  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  its  variety.  Admis- 
sion to  these  lectures  is  open  to  practitioners  and  Senior  students. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  schedule  of  the  Senior  year  for  attendance 
upon  this  course ;  it  is  mandatory  and  entitles  to  credit. 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  INTERNES 
IN  THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 

1.  The  examination  for  the  positions  of  internes  shall  be  held 
in  April  of  each  year. 

2.  Graduates  of  and  students  in  the  Senior  classes  of  any 
medical  college  in  Cincinnati  will  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  the 
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examination,  provided  he  or  she  attends  the  course  of  clinical 
lectures  given  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  during  the  last  year  of  his 
or  her  medical  course,  and  provided  he  or  she  shall  make  application 
for  admission  to  the  examination  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  Staff  on  or  before  February  15  of  the  year  in  which  he  or 
she  intends  to  take  the  examination,  and  provided,  further,  that  he 
or  she  presents  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  his  or  her  medical 
college,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  free  from  conditions  in  his  or 
her  subjects,  and  that  he  or  she  will,  in  all  likelihood,  receive  his 
or  her  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Applicants  from  outside  of  Cincinnati  will  be  required  to  present 
all  of  the  above  credentials,  except  that  relating  to  attendance  upon 
the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

3.  Each  main  department  shall,  in  January  of  each  year,  select 
by  ballot  one  member  to  constitute  a  committee  of  four  to  conduct 
the  examination  for  internes  that  year. 

4.  The  application  of  all  candidates  for  positions  as  internes 
shall  be  referred  to  this  committee,  which  may,  in  its  discretion, 
demand  physical  examinations  of  the  applicants.  They  shall  have 
the  power  to  reject  candidates  if  their  physical  condition  justifies 
such  rejection. 

5.  The  surgical  examination  shall  include  general  surgery, 
orthopedic  surgery,  ophthalmology,  otology,  and  laryngology.  The 
medical  examination  shall  include  internal  medicine,  paediatrics, 
neurology,  and  dermatology.  The  examination  in  obstetrics  shall 
include  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  The  examination  in  pathology 
shall  include  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

6.  The  committee  shall  observe  the  following  rules  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examination : 

(a)  In  each  of  the  examinations  in  medicine,  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  each  candidate  shall  be  required  to  write  a  history  of  a 
patient,  recording  all  important  symptoms,  physical  findings,  and 
necessary  treatment.  The  applicant  may  also  be  required  to  show 
his  familiarity  with  instruments  used  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  gynecological  diseases. 

(b)  The  examination  in  pathology  shall  include  the  principles 
of  pathology  as  applied  to  clinical  medicine,  and  shall  include  the 
conduct  of  autopsies  and  the  interpretation  of  lesions  from  the 
standpoint  of  symptomology  as  recorded  in  the  clinical  history. 
Each  applicant  shall  be  expected  to  demonstrate  his  familiarity  with 
the  usual  routine  of  preparing  specimens  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, and  his  ability  to  recognize  the  commoner  lesions  of  the  more 
important  organs. 
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7.  The  committee  on  examination  shall  determine  the  relative 
standing  of  the  applicants. 

8.  The  committee  on  examination  shall  submit  its  findings  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  medical  staff  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  night  following  the  close  of  the  examination.  The  staff 
may  accept,  revise,  alter,  or  reject  the  report. 

9.  Twelve  persons  shall  be  selected  for  internes.  They  shall 
enter  upon  their  services  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  determined 
by  the  examination,  and  shall,  in  all  particulars,  follow  the  schedule 
in  force. 

THE  COLLEGE  DISPENSARY 

The  College  conducts  a  dispensary  for  ambulatory  cases  in  a 
building  devoted  entirely  to  this  purpose.  The  clinic  building  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  McMicken  avenue,  at  the  head  of  Elm 
Street,  upon  the  McMicken  homestead  grounds,  and  is  therefore 
conveniently  close  to  the  College  building. 

The  clinics  are  open  from  10  :30  a.  m.  to  1 :00  p.  m.  for  medical 
and  surgical  cases,  and  from  3:30  to  6:00  p.  m.  for  paediatric, 
gynecologic,  ophthalmologic,  oto-laryngologic,  neurologic,  derma- 
tologic,  orthopedic,  obstetric,  and  genito-urinary  surgical  cases.  The 
morning  clinics  are  exclusively  for  Junior  students;  the  afternoon 
for  Seniors. 

Each  clinic  has  the  use  of  at  least  two  rooms ;  one  for  consulta- 
tions and  examinations ;  one  for  demonstrations. 

The  annual  attendance  at  these  clinics  is  large.  In  the  year 
1911-12,  about  18,000  cases  were  recorded,  of  which  number,  at 
least  half  were  new  cases.  These  cases  are  studied  by  small  groups 
of  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  clinicians.  The  attendance 
of  the  clinicians  is  arranged  so  that  two  are  always  on  duty  to 
advise    and    demonstrate.      Efficient    teaching    is    therefore    obtained. 

CHILDREN'S  CLINIC 

The  division  of  Paediatrics  has  charge  not  only  of  the  usual 
patients  who  come  for  treatment,  but  also  of  those  of  the  Ohio 
Maternity  Society.  This  division  has  an  annual  sum  of  money, 
placed  at  its  disposal  by  Mrs.  Emery,  which  is  expended  in  dis- 
tributing certified  milk,  and  in  paying  two  visiting  nurses  who  follow 
patients  to  their  homes. 
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ORTHOPEDIC  CLINIC 

The  division  of  Orthopedics  also  has  been  given  an  annual 
sum  of  money  by  an  anonymous  donor,  and  this  money  is  to  be 
expended  in  equipping  a  gymnasium,  and  in  paying  for  the  services 
of  an  attending  nurse  and  a  visiting  nurse. 

OBSTETRIC  CLINIC 

During  the  spring  of  1912,  an  agreement  was  consummated 
with  the  Maternity  Society  of  Cincinnati,  whereby  all  of  the  patients 
making  application  to  our  clinic  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
physicians  and  nurses  of  that  society,  provided  students  were 
allowed  to  attend  such  cases  and  receive  instruction.  The  obstetrical 
work  of  the  Maternity  Society  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Woodward  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  a  corps  of  competent 
physicians.  The  nurses  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  attend 
all  cases.  Students  therefore  see  obstetrical  cases  under  the  most 
fortunate  scientific  and  moral  conditions.  The  number  of  cases 
attended  each  year  is  about  200. 
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FACULTY 


Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics  and 

Commerce. 
Nathan   Isaacs.    Ph.   D.,   LL.   B.,   Member   of   the   Faculty  of   the 

Cincinnati  Law  School 
Commercial  Law 

Charles  W.  Dupuis, Cashier  Second  National  Bank. 

Investments 

Harvey  M.  Manss,   A.  B.,  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
Cincinnati-New  York,   Member  of  the  Educational   Committee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America. 
Advertising 

Henry  M.  Brouse, Auditor,  Gale  Brothers. 

Administration 

Ernest  A.  Roden Public  Accountant  and  Auditor. 

Accounting 

Edward  A.  Sisson,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Central  Trust  and 

Safe  Deposit  Company. 
Banking 

George  R.  Lamb,  C.  P.  A.,  of  the  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company. 
Advanced  Accounting 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  College  of  Commerce  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  opportunity  for  higher  commercial  education.  It  was 
established  in  1906  as  a  separate  institution,  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
evening  classes  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
University  in  1912. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  worth  while  for  the  young  man 
who  desires  to  achieve  success  in  a  business  career  to  begin  by  learn- 
ing what  the  experience  of  others  has  to  teach.  The  saving  of  waste 
is  an  important  element  in  modern  industry,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with 
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this  idea  that  the  wasteful  method  which  requires  business  men  to 
learn  everything  anew  for  themselves  through  their  own  experience 
should  give  place  to  a  system  which  provides  opportunity  for  each 
generation  to  know  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, thereby  enabling  it  to  start  somewhat  in  advance  of  where  its 
predecessor  did,  and  so  to  attain  larger  results. 

There  are,  of  course,  m.any  phases  of  business  which  every  man 
must  learn  for  himself,  but  business  experience  has  developed  principles 
and  methods  of  procedure  which  can  be  taught.  Moreover,  these 
principles  and  methods  have  become  so  far  standardized  as  to  con- 
stitute a  useful  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  experience  of  the 
individual. 

In  this  respect,  an  interesting  parallel  may  be  drawn  between 
preparation  for  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  preparation  for  a  commercial  career,  on  the  other.  Not  very 
many  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  training  for  law  could  best  be 
secured  in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney,  and  training  for  medicine, 
in  the  office  of  a  physician.  Today,  those  desiring  to  enter  these 
professions  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  colleges 
of  law  and  of  medicine.  None  of  these  colleges  professes  to  qualify  its 
graduates  to  become  at  once  leaders  in  their  respective  professions. 
To  their  college  training  must  be  added  practical  experience.  Yet 
few,  if  any,  now  question  that  the  preparation  afforded  by  such  institu- 
tions makes  possible  more  rapid  progress  in  the  practice  of  those 
professions  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  a  far  greater  ultimate 
achievement. 

In  like  manner,  colleges  for  commercial  training  do  not  under- 
take to  turn  out  ready-made  captains  of  industry,  but  they  do  expect 
to  assist  in  laying  a  foundation  which,  when  combined  with  the  train- 
ing of  practical  experience,  will  enable  the  business  man  to  attain 
larger  results. 

Furthermore,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  for  a  com- 
munity or  country  to  maintain  a  position  among  the  leaders  of  the 
business  world  it  must  make  provision  for  a  thorough,  comprehensive 
commercial  education. 

The  English  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  declared: 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  is  desirable  that  young 
persons  intended  for  commercial  careers  should,  besides  passing 
through  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a  secondary  school,  be  specially 
instructed  in  subjects  appertaining  to  commerce." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  national  importance  of  com- 
mercial education  is  afforded  by  Germany.  There  is  no  more  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  commercial  history  of  recent  times  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  Germany,  despite  many  disadvantages,  has  forged  to  the 
front  and  taken  a  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  commercial  nations. 
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It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  German  system  of  industrial  and 
commercial  education  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  securing  this  result. 

Hon.  Frank  H.  Mason,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Berlin, 
stated  that  the  German  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  came  to 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  to 
examine  American  business,  were  surprised  most  of  all  by  "the  absence 
of  any  adequate  system  of  special  education  for  commerce,  banking 
and  for  trade."  These  investigators  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
reliance  by  Americans  "on  a  general  and  more  or  less  superficial 
education,  together  with  natural  adaptability,  to  fit  young  men  for 
almost  every  walk  in  life,  and  the  lack  of  specialized  study"  would, 
"if  persisted  in,  neutralize  much  of  the  advantage  which  the  country 
enjoys  through  natural  resources  and  advantageous  geographical  posi- 
tion for  the  South  American,  Mexican  and  Asiatic  trade."  They 
reported  to  their  fellow  countrymen  "that,  on  the  whole,  the  'American 
Danger'  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  a  steadfast  adherence 
by  Germany  to  the  educational  system  and  methods  then  in  practice 
would  leave  the  Fatherland  little  to  fear  in  future  competition  with 
American  goods."  Whether  the  view  thus  expressed  is  correct  or  not, 
it  is  significant  of  the  importance  attached  to  commercial  education 
by  one  of  our  leading  competitors  in  the  contest  for  the  world's 
commerce. 

As  it  is  highly  advantageous  in  preparing  for  a  commercial  career 
to  follow  a  systematic  and  intensive  course,  the  College  is  planning 
to  offer  a  carefully  arranged  curriculum  leading  to  graduation,  but  its 
classes  are  open  also  to  those  who  desire  instruction  along  special 
lines  only. 


ADMISSION 

The  courses  offered  are  open  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  pursue 
them  with  profit.  The  College  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  scientific  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  and 
practices  of  commerce  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those 
who  contemplate  engaging  in  business  or  v;ho  have  already  entered 
upon  such  a  career.  To  this  end  its  facilities  are  available  to  every- 
one whose  training,  either  in  school  or  in  actual  business,  is  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  utilize  them  to  advantage.  A  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping is  required  of  those  who  enter  the  courses  in  Accounting. 

FEES 

Students  taking  work  in  the  College  of  Commerce  are  charged 
a  library  fee  of  $5.00  and  a  tuition  fee  of  $15.00  for  one  course  of  two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  $10.00  per  year  for  each  addi- 
tional two-hour  course.  Tuition  for  a  full  year's  work  of  five  courses 
of  two  hours  each  is  $50.00.     (For  registration  see  page  48.) 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  FOR  1912-13 

Monday  Banking. 

Advertising. 
Tuesday  Fundamental  Principles  of  Commerce. 

Wednesday    Organization  and  Administration. 
Thursday        Commercial  Contracts. 

Investments. 
Friday  Principles  of  Accounting. 

Accounting  Practice  and  Procedure. 


*COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Commerce. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  will  be  devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  an  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  exchange;  value  and  the  conditions  which  determine  it; 
price  and  price  making,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and 
influence  of  competition  and  monopoly;  the  relation  of  money  and 
price. 

There  will  follow  a  study  of  special  price  problems,  such  as  the 
nature  and  function  of  a  standard  of  value  and  the  requisites  for 
securing  an  adequate  standard ;  the  relation  between  purchases  and 
sales,  especially  in  the  case  of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  effect 
upon  price  of  internal  revenue  and  import  duties ;  domestic  and 
foreign  rates  of  exchange ;   transportation  rates. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  formulate  the 
principles  which  determine  price;  and  (2)  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  fair  price  and  the  method  by  which  it  can  be  secured.  T.,  7  :3'0 — 9  :30. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

ACCOUNTING 

1.  Principles  of  Accounting.— A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  accounting,  with  constant  practice  in  their  application.  The 
class  will  consider  the  methods  of  accounting  adapted  to  various  kinds 
of  business,  working  out  in  that  connection  a  complete  series  of  trans- 
actions in  forms  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  theory  of  accounting  which 
will  include  the  basis  of  accounts,  trial  balance,  statement  and  balance 
sheet,  capital  and  revenue,  reserve  funds  and  accounts,  sinking  funds, 
income  and  expenditure,  depreciation  and  appreciation,  etc. 


*  The  courses  described  form  part  of  a  curriculum  which  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion and  leads  to  graduation. 
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The  entire  course  will  be  illustrated  with  lectures  and  simple 
practical  problems  covering  all  the  important  accounting  principles 
encountered  in  actual  work. 

The  practical  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

.1.  Opening  partnership  accounts ;  balance  sheets ;  manufacturing, 
trading,  and  profit  and  loss  accounts ;  reserves,  depreciation,  admis- 
sion of  new  partners,  realization  and  liquidation  accounts,  adjustment 
ledger  and  accounts. 

2.  A  manufacturing  business,  cost  and  stock  accounting,  state- 
ment of  affairs  and  deficiency  account;  joint  accountsi;  partnership 
adjustments ;    sale  of  business  to  a  corporation. 

3.  Corporation  accounts ;  capital  stock ;  stock  transfers ;  divi- 
dends;   sale  of  business;    good  will  and  various  treatment  of  same. 

4.  Commission  accounting,  embracing  accounts  kept  in  two  or 
more  moneys ;  analyzing  ledger  accounts ;  receivers'  and  executors' 
accounts. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  is  a  pre-requisite 
to   entering  the  course   in  accounting.    F.,  7  :3'0  — 9  :30. 

Mr.  Roden. 

2.  Accounting  Practice  and  Procedure. — This  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  students  who  have  completed  the  courses  in 
"Principles  of  Accounting."  It  consists  in  the  practical  working 
out  by  the  student  of  problems,  permitting  him  to  apply  and  thor- 
oughly familiarize  himself  with  the  principles  worked  out  in  the 
former  course.  It  embraces  a  much  wider  field  of  accounting, 
however,  and  will  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general 
accounting.    R,  7  :30-9  :30.  Mr.  Lamb. 

ADMINISTRATION 

1,  Elements  of  Business  Organisation  and  Administration. — This 
course  will  deal  with  the  basic  facts  of  business  organization  and  with 
the  principles  underlying  the  administration  of  all  organized  business. 

More  specifically  the  following  subjects  will  be  treated :  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  nature  of  any  given  business  to 
be  undertaken;  the  proper  weighting  of  the  various  circumstances 
affecting  the  selection  of  a  location ;  the  determination  ot  the  amount 
of  capital  needed,  and  a  consideration  of  how  and  where  such  capital 
can  be  secured;  a  comparative  study  of  the  different  types  of  business 
organization — individual,  partnership,  and  corporate ;  the  methods  of 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  effecting  an  organization  of  each  type; 
and  the  structural  organization  of  a  business^ — sales,  purchases,  credits, 
traffic,  accounting,  and  labor. 
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Detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  best  administrative  methods 
used  by  wholesale,  jobbing,  and  retail  establishments,  department 
stores,  brokerage  firms,  railways,  banks  and  credit  institutions, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  distinctive  forms  of  commercial 
organizations. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general,  basic  principles  of  commercial  organization  and  administra- 
tion, and  the  method  will  be  by  lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports, 
discussion,  and  investigation.  W.,  7  :30 — 9 :30.  Mr.  Brouse. 

2.  Advertising  in  Modern  Merchandising. — This  course  will  out- 
line the  theory  of  advertising  and  apply  it  to  the  business  of  today. 
It  will  include:  the  scope  of  advertising;  its  place  in  modern  com- 
merce; what  psychology  has  contributed  to  advertising;  forms  and 
media  of  advertising;  the  part  played  by  population  and  its  distri- 
bution ;  copy  and  layout ;  advertising  to  men ;  advertising  to  women ; 
building  an  advertising  campaign  and  interlocking  it  with  the  sales 
campaign ;  advertising  as  a  business.     M.,  7  :30 — 9 :30. 

Mr.  Manss. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

1.  Commercial  Contracts. — This  course  begins  with  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  law  and  a  description  of  the  place  of  contract  in  jurisprudence. 
It  then  takes  up  the  essential  elements  in  the  formation  of  contracts ; 
offer  and  acceptance ;  form  and  consideration ;  contracts  that  must  be 
in  writing  under  the  statute  of  frauds;  the  capacity  of  infants,  cor- 
porations, and  others  to  contract;  the  reality  of  consent  as  affected 
by  mistake,  fraud,  undue  influence,  and  duress ;  and  illegality  because 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  or  of  the  common  law,  or  contrary  to 
public  policy,  or  fraudulent.  There  follows  a  consideration  of  the 
operation  of  contracts;  their  interpretation  and  construction;  and 
the  various  modes  of  discharge  of  contracts,  by  agreement,  by  per- 
formance including  payment  and  tender,  by  impossibility  of  perform- 
ance, by  operation  of  law,  and  by  breach.  The  course  concludes  with 
a  discussion  of  breach  of  contract,  damages,  and  specific  performance. 

This  course  should  precede  all  other  courses  in  commercial  law. 
Th.,  7  :30— 9  :30.  Mr.  Isaacs. 

2.  Law  of  Commercial  and  Banking  Paper.— The  following  is 
the  outline  of  this  course : 

a.  Negotiable  instruments  payable  in  money.  This  will  include: 
(1)  the  general  rules  governing  all  negotiable  instruments  treated 
under  the  following  heads:  form  and  interpretation;  consideration, 
negotiation;  rights  of  holder;  liabilities  of  parties;  presentation  for 
payment;    notice  of  dishonor;    discharge  of  negotiable  instruments; 
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(2)  drafts  (bills  of  exchange),  treated  under  the  following  heads: 
form  and  interpretation ;  acceptance ;  presentation  for  acceptance ; 
protest;  acceptance   for  honor;    payment  for  honor;    bills  in  a  set; 

(3)  promissory  notes,  bonds,  checks  and  certificates  of  deposit  treated 
under  the  following  heads  :  form  and  interpretation ;  general  provisions. 

b.  Negotiable  instruments  payable  in  securities.  There  will  be 
considered  :  warehouse  receipts,  bills  of  lading  and  certificates  of  stock, 
the  issue  of,  rights  and  obligations  under,  negotiation  and  transfer  of. 

c.  Non-negotiable  credit  contracts.  Book  accounts,  guaranty,  and 
suretyship.   W.,  7  :3'0— 9  :30.  Mr.  Guckenberger. 

Omitted  in  1912-13. 

FINANCE 

1.  Banking. — The  functions  and  methods  of  modern  banks. 
There  will  be  included  a  description  of  the  organization  and  various 
departments  of  banks ;  national  and  state  banks ;  savings  banks  and 
trust  companies;  discounts  and  deposits;  the  various  forms  of  bank 
paper,  drafts,  certificates  of  deposit,  letters  of  credit,  and  others; 
and  foreign  exchange.  The  leading  banking  systems  will  be  compared 
and  the  problems  of  modern  banking  will  be  considered.   M.,  7  :30 — 9  :30. 

Mr.  Sisson. 

2.  Investments. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  correct  investment  of  funds:  distribution  of  risk  and 
selection  in  accordance  with  requirements,  involving  a  consideration 
of  safety  of  principal  and  interest;  convertibility;  stability  of  market 
price;  regularity  of  income;  prospect  of  appreciation  in  value;  con- 
venience and  freedom  from  care,  etc. 

The  various  kinds  of  investments  will  be  described  and  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  compared:  bonds,  municipal,  railroad, 
public  service,  corporation,  irrigation,  timber,  and  others ;  stocks, 
railroad,  large  and  small  corporation ;  listed  and  unlisted  securities ; 
real  estate  mortgages  and  real  estate;  savings  bank  deposits;  and 
life  insurance.  Railroad  and  corporation  reports  will  be  analyzed 
from  the  investor's  standpoint. 

The  course  will  include  also  consideration  of  the  functions  of 
the  dealers  in  investment  securities;  the  underwriting  houses  and 
the  stock  brokers ;  the  stock  market,  the  mechanism  of  the  stock 
exchange,  speculation ;  the  money  market ;  and  panics  and  crises  in 
their  relation  to  investments.     Th.,  7:30—9:30. 

Mr.  Dupuis. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,   SCHOLARSHIPS,   AND    PRIZES 
1912-1913 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History  for  1912-13  was 
awarded  to  Reginald  C.  McGrane. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics  for  1912-13  was  awarded  to 
Sebastian  J.  Mauchly.     (Reappointment.) 

University  scholarships  for  1912-13  were  awarded  to  the   fol- 
lowing students  in  the  Graduate  School: 
Aubrey  Highton  (Physics). 
Arthur  James  (Psychology). 
Amelia  Leist  (German). 
Isabelle  J.  Levi  (Education). 
Louis  L,  Mann  (Philosophy). 
Virginia  Southgate  (Education). 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The    following    students    were   elected    to   membership    in    the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Honorary  Fraternity: 

Essie  Arey.  Louis  L.  Mann. 

Esther  Baker.  Reginald  McGrane. 

Marjorie  Core.  A.  Irma  Reinhart. 

Ruth  Clark.  Harold  Reinhart. 

Frank  Gavin.  H.  Dora  Stecker. 

Julia  Jergens.  Sara  Williams. 

Stanley  F.  Wilson. 

Scholarships 

The    Comegys    Scholarship    of  fifty    dollars    was    awarded    to 
Herbert  Shaffer. 

The  five   McMicken   Honorary  Scholarships   were  awarded  to 
the  following  Seniors : 

Lena  Crissey.  Susie  Williams. 

Helen  Stanley.  Artie  L.  Hartshorn. 
Mary  Nute. 

The   twelve   Thoms   Honorary  Scholarships   were    awarded   to 
the  following  six  Juniors : 

Madeline  Keiser.  Simon  Cohen. 

Raymond  Werner.  Estelle  Hunt. 

Jeanette  Eppinger.  Solomon  Freehof. 
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And  to  the  following  six  Sophomores: 
Frederick  Franz.  Helen  Taylor. 

Grace  Morgan.  Lucille  Allen. 

Alma  Wuest.  Ralph  Cornuelle. 

The  Julius  Fleischmann  Scholarships  in  the  University,  offered 
for  the  year  1912-13,  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  in 
the  accredited  schools  of  the  University  outside  of  Cincinnati,  were 
awarded  as  follows : 

Nell  Emily  Bolan,  22  E.  Eighth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Walter  Henry  Brill,  3930  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Lorna  Doone  Card,  Silverton,  O. 

Robert  H.  Crittenden,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Aileen  Mae  Gibson,  905  Third  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Marie  Louise  Goodman,  1551  Garrard  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Nora  E.  Heabron,  Madeira,  O. 

Edna  K.  Lepper,  624  Maple  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Darrell  Matthews,  -Norwood,  O. 

Harold  F.  Richards,  413  Fifth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Alphonse  G.  Riesenberg,  1029  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Alice  Venn,  47  Euclid  Ave.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Marie  R.  Weber,  2405  Norwood  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

The  Optimist  Club  Scholarships,  offered  for  the  year  1912-13, 
were  awarded  to  the  following  students  in  the  University: 
Katherine  Herbert  Goodman,  Covington,  Ky. 
Walter  Alan  Mclntire,  Norwood,  O. 

The  Union  Bethel  Scholarships  in  Social  Science,  offered  for 
the  year  1912-13,  to  three  advanced  students  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Science,  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Francis  J.  Crow.  Raymond  Edmund  Werner. 

Clinton  Wunder. 

The  Jewish  Settlement  Scholarship  in  Social  Science,  offered 
for  the  year  1912-13,  was  awarded  to  Elkan  Voorsanger. 

Prizes 

The  first  Jones  Prize  of  forty  dollars  for  the  best  English 
oration  was  awarded  to  Joseph  Matre. 

The  second  Jones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  second  best 
English  oration  was  awarded  to  Harold  Frederic  Reinhart. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English,  of 
the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Agnes  Van  Slyck. 
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The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize  in  Chemistry,  of  the  value  of  forty 
dollars,  for  the  best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry,  was  awarded 
to  Earl  Hudson  McLeod. 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Frank  Gavin. 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered  for  the  first  time  by  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  awarded 
to  Reginald  C.  McGrane,  for  excellent  work  in  American  History, 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
(Ohio-Miami  Medical  College) 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians 
in  hospitals  in  1912-13  are  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

Allison  B.  Wright.  William  C.  Clark. 

Howard  Benus.  Elmer  A.  Klein. 

Philip  L.  Coulter.  William  J.  Topmoeller. 

Charles  O.  Reynolds.  Foster  J.  Boyd. 

Robert  W.  Reid.  Wilbur  A.  Hunt. 

Julien  E.  Benjamin.  Edwin  F.  Moore. 

John  E.  Monnig.  Harry  R.  Carroll,  "Alternate." 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Edward  King.  Clyde  B.  Terwillegar. 

Milton  B.  Miller.  Roscoe  H.  Spitler. 

Jewish  Hospital 
Eric  A.  Fennel.  Elmer  Schlemmer. 

Samuel  Okrent.  Nathan  Saltzman. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 
James  T.  Clear.  John  G.  Schwarz. 

Theodore  Minges. 

Christ  Hospital 
Horace  F.  Tangeman.  Peter  A.  Tobin. 

Charles  A.  S.  Williams.  Julius  C.  Schulz. 

German  Deaconess  Hospital 
Leo  Majoewsky.  Emanuel  Silberstein. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky. 
Clifford  N.  Heisel. 
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St,  Francis  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Oscar  E.  Townsend. 

St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Leon  A.  Fox. 

City  Hospital,  Cleveland,  O. 
Thurman  H.  Lautenschlager. 

The  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
Ivan  J.  D.  Shuler. 

Gouveneur  Hospital,  New  York 
Walter  H.  Mytinger. 

Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New  York 
Charles  E.  Hjelm. 

Government  Hospital,  National  Military  Home.  Dayton,   Ohio 
H.  N.  Ervin. 

HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  SINCE  1900 
Fellowships  by  Courtesy  : 

Eliab  Washburn  Coy 1906-07 

Frederick  Alwin  King 1906-07 

Gordon  Woods  Thayer 1908-09 

Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs 1910-11 

Elliott   Smith 1910-11 

D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History  : 

George  Washington  Johnson 1900-01 

Mabel  Sara  Carpenter 1901-02 

Alice  McGuffcy  Morrill 1902-03,  1903-04 

Isaac  J.  Cox 1904-05 

Frank  P.  Goodwin 1905-06 

Helen  L.  Stein 1906-07 

Marie  Paula  Dickore 1907-08 

Henrietta  Marie  Mackzum 1909-10 

Lesley  Henshaw 1910-11 

Elizabeth   Thorndyke 1911-12 

Reginald  C.  McGrane 1912-13 

Alliance  Franqaise  Scholarship  in  French  : 

Alice  Wilson 1905-06 

Louis    Selbert 1908-09 

Carrie  May  Perin 1909-10 
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Colonial  Dames  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History: 

Theodore  T.  Belote 1906-07 

Earl  Francis  Colborn 1907-08 

Edgar   Chew   Sweeney 1908-09 

Paul  Philip  Rover 1909-10 

H.  Dora  Stecker 1910-11,  1911-12 

Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics: 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy 1906-07,  1907-08,  1908-09 

Edward  G.  Rieman 1909-10,  1910-11 

Sebastian  J.  Mauchly 1911-12,  1912-13 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Chemistry: 

Harry  Shipley  Fry 1901-02 

Geoffrey  Arthur   Gray 1902-03 

Ralph  Ballard  Dimmick 1906-07 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Economics  : 

Eugene  Ewald  Agger 1901-02 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Biology  : 

William  O.  Pauli 1902-03 

Mabel    Spellmire 1903-04 

Joseph  Hughes   Shaw 1904-05 

Stanley  Rossiter  Benedict 1005-06 

Leon  D.  Peaslee 1907-08,  1908-09 

Louis  W.  Sauer 1907-08,  1908-09 

Vernon  Lantis 1909-10,  1910-11 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Philosophy  : 

Abraham  Cronbach 1902-03 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  English  : 

Arthur  James  Kinsella 1903-04 

Elizabeth  Merrill 1904-05 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Modern  Languages  : 

Elsie  Metz 1903-04 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Physics  : 

Harry  L.  Wieman  and  Earl  Farnau 1903-04 

Herbert  M.  Hughes 1904-05 

Fellowship  in  Physics  : 

William  Bell  Cartmel 1905-06 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1912 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Clopper^   Edward  Nicholas House  of  Refuge 

KoHNKY,   Frances Crown  St.   and  Essex  PI. 

Parker,   William  Hammond 2350   Stratford  Ave. 

Master  of  Arts 

Andriessen,   Emma 116  Parker  St. 

Bankard,  Florence  Carmine The  Clermont 

Bernstein,  Archibald 2863    Stanton  Ave. 

BitAUN,  Emma  Lucy 2702  May  St. 

Breece,  Arthur  Eugene 170  W.  McMillan  St. 

Conant,  Roger  Lewis 5709  Armsby  PL,  Madisonville 

Cope,  Ella  Mae 933  Dayton  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Doerr,  Emma  Lisette 148  E.  Mitchell  Ave. 

Ferris,  Amy  Helen Edgecliffe  Road 

Isaacs,   Raphael 3552   Bogart  Ave. 

Isaacs,  Schachne 3552  Bogart  Ave. 

Kerr,  Henry  Franklin 765   Delta  Ave. 

Kersting,  Emma  Sophia 145  Saunders  St. 

Latz,  Charles  Benjamin 251  Hearne  Ave. 

Lazaron,  Morris  Samuel Highland  Ave.  and  McMillan  St. 

Lorenz,  Edward  Joseph 935  Thornton  St.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

McConaha,  Grace  Chisholm 3515  St.  Charles  PL,  H.    P. 

McNelly,  I\anabel 241  W.  McMillan  St. 

MacQueen,  Lawrence  Inglis Lane  Seminary 

Mann,  Louis  L Louisville,   Ky. 

Metzger,   Ruth 516  Hickman  Ave. 

Raitt,  Anna  Hall 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Renner,  Martha  Miller University   Court 

Renner,  Ruth  Clara Fairview  PL 

Rieman,  Edward  G 2287  Loth  St. 

Robertson,  Arthur  Blaine 219  Bodman  Ave. 

Rover,  Paul  Philip 125  W.  McMillan 

Schiel,  Luella 555   Howell  Ave. 

Seat,  Elizabeth  Ferguson 214  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Tawney,  Marietta  Busey 354  Thrall  Ave. 

Thorndyke,  Elizabeth  Faulkner 265  W.  McMillan  St. 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Arey,  Essie  Viola 2635  Halstead  St. 

Arundel,  Mary  Elizabeth 332  Ellen  St. 

Baker,  Esther   Mary 2562   Euclid  Ave. 

Bay,  Rosa  Mary 102  Linden  Ave.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Bernstein,  Doris 2863  Stanton  Ave. 

Boake.  George  Glover 307  Linden  Ave.,  Carthage 

Braunecker,  Aurena  Elizabeth 6  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Burns,  Harry   C Lebanon,    O, 

Caldwell,   Stanley 410  W.    Eighth  Ave. 

Clark,  Ruth  Katharine 4510  LaFayette  Ave. 
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Core,  Margaret  Helen Tremont  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Darling,  Bess  Jane 6003  Main  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Deutsch,   Edith   Ruth 3600  Wilson  Ave. 

DeVore,    Madge Lockland,    O. 

Ehlerding,  Clara  Alice 22'35   Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Pels,  Edith   C 2931  Woodburn  Ave. 

Flessa,  Herbert  Luther 531K   W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Freyhof,  William  Louis Glendale,  O. 

Friedman,  Max 3158  Harvey  Ave. 

Furness,   Mary  Baker 26  The  Barclay 

Gavin,   Frank 1047   Baymiller  St. 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane Nash  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout 

Guelker,  Herbert  Hermann 1015  Academy  Ave. 

Hall,  Ruth  Elizabeth 2328   Stratford  Ave. 

Hall,  William  Owings Rapid  Run  Rd. 

Hexter,  Maurice  B 623  Shillito  St. 

Highton.  Aubrey  Henry 1026  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Huling,  Henrietta  Viola 869  Hutchins  Ave. 

Jenz,  Elsie  Elvira 4297  Colerain  Ave. 

Jergens,  Anna  Julia Bruce  and  Hamilton  Aves. 

Jung,  George  Philip 3420  Whitfield  Ave. 

Krohngold,  Jacob  Benjamin 421  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Lowenstein,   Cora 209  Northern  Ave. 

McGrane,   Reginald  Charles 422   Hopkins  St. 

McMillan,  Olive  Gertrude 2840  Observatory  Ave. 

Martin,  Margaret  A 4235  Florida  Ave. 

Matre,  Joseph 4505   Hamilton  Ave. 

Mitchell,  William  Franklin 3439  Whitfield  Ave. 

Monasch,  Cecilia  Veritas 1503  Ruth  Ave. 

Montgomery,  Walter  Henry 272  McCormick  PI. 

Pfleger,  Lucie  M 3523  Clifton  Ave. 

Reinhart,  Harold  Frederic Portland,  Ore. 

*Reinhart,  Angie  Irma Springfield,   O. 

Rosenberg,  Ira 857  Rockdale  Ave. 

RuNCK,  John  Frederick 65  Mulberry  St. 

RuTTER,  Mary  Louise 815  Hutchins  Ave. 

Sanders,  Ruth  Clarissa 2918  Montana  Ave, 

Schmitz,  Louise 3738  Liston  Ave. 

Shine,  Rose  Jennings Imperial  BIdg.,   Newport,  Ky. 

Shott,  Lillian  Mildred 846   Rockdale  Ave. 

Smith,  Edith  Elizabeth 2515  Norwood  Ave. 

Stecker,  Hannah  Dora 2728  Hackberry  St. 

Stifel,  Gustav  Adolph 3927   Colerain  Ave. 

Stone,  Jeanette  Cora Delhi,  O. 

SuEMENiNG,   William    Louis Lebanon,   O. 

Thoennes,  Alice  Magdalene 3511  Reading  Rd. 

Van  Slyck,  Agnes  Eleanor • 328  Rockdale  Ave. 

Wachs,  Lawrence  Archer 235  Hosea  Ave. 

Walther,  Elmore  C 126  Huntington  PI. 

Werner,  Louis  Frederick 914  Race  St. 

Wilkinson,   Elizabeth 1055   Richwood  Ave. 

Williams,  Sara  Putnam 4309  Haight  Ave. 

Wilson,  Stanley  F 20  Calhoun  St. 

WoELLNER,  Fredric  Phillip 1627  Dudley  St. 


*  Mrs.  Samuel  Cohan. 
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THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Schroder,  Bertha 438  Rockdale  Ave. 

Teacher's  Diploma 

In  Elementary  Education 

Arey,  Essie  Viola 2635  Halstead  St. 

Arundel,  Mary  Elizabeth 332  Ellen  St. 

*Beinhart,  Emma,  A.  B 3971  Parker  Ave. 

Bernstein,  Doris 2863   Stanton  Ave. 

Braunecker,  Aurena  Elizabeth 6  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Darling,  Bess  Jane 6003  Main  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Deutsch,  Edith  Ruth 3600  Wilson  Ave. 

Ehlerding,  Clara  Alice 2235  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Flessa,  Herbert  Luther 581 J^  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane Nash  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout 

GuELKER,  Herbert  Hermann 1015  Academy  Ave. 

Hall,  Ruth  Elizabeth 2328  Stratford  Ave. 

Jenz,  Elsie  Elvira 4297   Colerain  Ave. 

Lowenstein,  Cora 209  Northern  Ave. 

Martin,  Margaret  A 4235  Florida  Ave. 

Metzger,  Ruth,  A.  B 516  Hickman  Ave. 

Monasch,  Cecilia  Veritas 1503  Ruth  Ave. 

Quirk,  William,  C.  E 312  Stone  St. 

Rutter,  Mary  Louise 815  Hutchins  Ave. 

Sanders,  Ruth  Clarissa 2918  Montana  Ave. 

Schmitz,  Louise 3738  Liston  Ave. 

Shott,  Lillian  Mildred 846  Rockdale  Ave. 

Smith,  Edith  Elizabeth 2515  Norwood  Ave. 

Stone,  Jeanette  Cora Delhi 

Southgate,  Virginia,  B.  S 124  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Thoennes,  Alice  Magdalene 3511  Reading  Rd. 

Walther,  Elmore  C 126  Huntington  PI. 

Wilkinson,  Elizabeth 1055   Richwood  Ave. 

Woellner,  Frederic  Phillip 1627  Dudley  St. 

In  Secondary  Education 

Raitt,  Anna  Hall,  A.  B 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

In  Art 

Abbott,  Mary 938  Clark  St. 

Davy,  Jeannette 2116  Auburn  Ave. 

Durham,  Lois  Lovett 2156  Sinton  Ave. 

Happersberger,  Paula 2302   Kemper  Lane 

MussEY,   Emma   Dorcas Glendale,   O. 

Robinson,  Mary  Rowena 1718  Freeman  Ave. 

Wersel,  Virginia 2808  Nassau  Rd. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Allan,  John  Andrew 612  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Arend,  Armin  Conrad 3318  Bonaparte  Ave. 


Mrs.  Heinrich  Fischer. 


i 
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CuMMiNGS,  Charles  William McCormick  and  Maplewood  Aves. 

Easton,  Russell  Morrison 119  w^  Seventh  Ave 

Hammel,   Stanley   Samuel Lockland    O 

Hill,  Charles  Owen 64  E.  19th  St.,  Covington,  Ky! 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

KoENiG,  GusTAV  B 2934  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Steinkoenig,  Louis  Adrian Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Electrical  Engineer 

Cook,  Howard  B Milford,  O. 

Goodwin,  Philip  Howard 3153  Willis  Ave. 

Paulsen,  Richard  John 3778  Lueders  Ave. 

Plueddemann,  R.  Oscar 3133  Hackberry  St. 

Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Bennett,  Frederick  A South  Bend,  Ind. 

Getz,  Charles  Howard 2091  Harrison  Ave. 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Cragg,  Walston  Shelby 732  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Royer,  Earl  Buford 509  Grand  Ave. 

RowELL,  John  Thomas 849  Hutchins  Ave. 

Smith,  James  Thomas Pleasant  Ridge 

Owing  to  the  change  in  length  of  the  Co-operative  Course  from 
six  to  five  years,  the  class  which  entered  in  September,  1907,  was 
graduated  in  August,  1912.  The  names  of  the  graduates  and  the 
degrees  they  received  are  as  follows : 

Chemical  Engineer 

Frohman,  Nathan  Sigmund 847  Rockdale  Ave. 

Grotlisch,  Victor  Edward 1511  Baymiller  St. 

McLeod,  Earl  Hudson 1906  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Electrical  Engineer 

Bissmeyer,  Albert  Henry 2822  Highland  Ave. 

Federle,  Joseph  Candidus 202  Forest  Ave.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Jefferson,  William  Harold Bloomingsburg,  O. 

Pinkerton,  Clarence  Short Washington  C.  H.,  O. 

Smith,  Walter  Lewis Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Freeman,  Benjamin  W 870  Hutchins  Ave. 

Gearhart,  Shirley  Zurmehly Chillicothe,  O. 

GuNTRUM,  Ernest  A Evansville,  Ind. 

Haines,  Philip  Goble Portland,  Ore. 

Hewitt,  Arthur  Challis 4411  Ashland  Ave. 

Krampe,  Hugo  John 1742  Queen  City  Ave. 

Malone,  Charles  Joseph Chillicothe,  O. 

Mathewson,  James  Stanley 4222  Chambers  St. 

Morrow,  Lester  Graydon Atlanta,  Ga. 

Reller,  Otto  Robert Evansville,  Ind. 

Xobinson.  Max  Brewster Nunda,  N.  Y. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
Doctor  of  Medicine 

AiLES,  Melville  D.,   B.  S.,  LL.  B Montra,  O. 

Bekheet,  Boutros  Girgis Assuit,  Egypt 

Benjamin,  Julien  Emil,  B.  S 819  Oak  St. 

Benus,  Howard 360  Resor  Ave. 

Boyd,   Foster  Jackson Cambridge,  O. 

Bussey,  Harry  Stewart Tellurede,  Colo. 

Carroll,  Harry  Ralph,  A.  M 113  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Clark,  William   Clifford 5804   Bramble  Ave. 

Clear,  James  Thomas Hamilton,  O. 

Coulter,  Philip  Louis Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Davis,  Roy  Hamilton Russellville,  O. 

Dyas,  Alexander  Douglas 128  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dyas,  Ira  Everette,  M.  D 128  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ervin,  Humphrey  N.,  A.  B 709  Terrace  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Fennel,  Eric  Adolphus 3018  Jefferson  Ave. 

Fox,  Leon  Alexander 1318  Burdett  Ave. 

Gardner,  William  A W.  Seventh  Ave. 

GiLFiLLEN,  George  C Russellville,  O. 

Heisel,  Clifford  Newell 114  E.  Fifteenth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Herold,  Lambert  John Toledo,  O. 

H.TELM,  C.  Emmett,  Ph.  C Mason,  O, 

Hord,  Winn  Estille Maysville,   Ky. 

Hunt,  Wilbur  A , Kennedy,  O. 

JuDKiNS,  Robert  John Cincinnati 

King,  Edward,  A.  B 101  W.  Fourth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Klein,  Elmer  A Delaware  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Lautenschlager,  Thurman  Holmes National  Military  Home,  O. 

Lose,   Carl  William Deshler,    O. 

Majoewsky,  Leo  R 121  Mason  St. 

Meeker,  Clarence  A Bethel,  O. 

Miller,  Milton  Bradford,  A.  B Osage  City,  Kan. 

Minges,  Theodore Cincinnati 

Monnig,  John  Edward,  B.  A Hanging  Rock,  O. 

Moore,  Edwin  F 2156  Loth  St. 

Murayama,  Mitogoro,  M.  D Japan 

Mytinger,  Walter  Henry,  A.  B :  Chillicothe,  O. 

Okrent,  Samuel 434  W.  Sixth  St.,  Newport,  Ky, 

Reid,  Robert  W 249  Goodman  St. 

Reynolds,  Charles  O Proctorville,   O. 

Saltzman,  Nathan  L 1028  Wesley  Ave. 

Schlemmer,  Elmer  W 1768  Townsend  St. 

Schulz,  Julius  C,  B.  S Wilmington,  O. 

ScHWARZ,  John  G 2008  Linn  St. 

Shuler,  Ivan  James  Daniel Forest,  O. 

Silberstein,  Emanuel S15'6  Harvey  Ave. 

Skinner,   Dan  M Hamilton,  O. 

Spitler,  Roscoe  Henry Greenville,  O. 

Tangeman,  Horace  Frederic,   B.  A 1605   McMillan  St. 

Terwillegar,  Clyde  Byron Milford,  O. 

ToBiN,  Peter  Arthur Denver,  Colo. 

Topmoeller,  William  Joseph,  A.  B 823  Bank  St. 

Townsend,  Oscar  Ewing , Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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TuNisoN,  Clarence  Wesley 436  E.  Fifth  Ave. 

Westlake,  Ida  May,  A.  B Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

Williams,  Charles  Albert  Symmes 516  East  Ave.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Wright,  Allison  Branson Chesterliill,  O. 


SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1912 

Graduate  School  34 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 64 

College    for  Teachers 38 

College  of   Engineering 37 

College  of  Medicine 56 

Total    229 

Twice   Counted    (taking  two   degrees) 27 

Net  total    202 


REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS,  1912-1913 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellow  in  American  History 

McGrane.   Reginald  Charles   {History) 422'  Hopkins  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 

The  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics 

Mauchly,   Sebastian  Jacob   (Physics) 3313  Wheeler  St. 

A.  B.^  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 

University  Scholars 

HiGHTON,  Aubrey  Henry  (Physics) 1026  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
James,  Arthur    (Psychology) Lane    Seminary 

A.  B..  Lebanon  University,  1911. 
Leist,  Amelia  A.   (German) 4012  Elsmere  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
Levi,  Isabelle  J.   (Education) 106  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky, 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Mann,  Louis  Leopold  (Philosophy) Louisville,  Ky.,  and  2372  Stratford  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 

Southgate,  Virginia   (Mathematics) 124   Garrard   St.,   Covington,   Ky. 

B.  S.,  Hanover  College,  1892. 

Graduate  Students 

Allgaier,  Jennie  S.   (English) 2921  Werk  Rd. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  190^. 
Allgaier,   Marguerite   (Mathematics) 2921  Werk  Rd. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Andriessen,    Emma    (German) 116    Parker    St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1908;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 
Bahr,    Antoinette  Frances   (English) 2416   McMicken  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Baker,  Esther  Mary  (Romance  Languages) ...  .661i  Belmont  Ave.,  Kennedy,  O, 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
Baldwin,   Robert  Elmer    (Psychology) Lane    Seminary 

A.  B..  Wooster  University.  1911. 
Bankard,  Mrs.  Florence  Carmine   (Philosophy) The  Clermont 

A.  B.,  Gaucher  College,  1903;  A.  M.,    University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
B.-^umann,    George    (English) 2549    Fairview   Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Chicago,  1910. 
Beatley,  Harry  Edmund  (Mathematics) 1565   Chase   St. 

A.  B..  Wittenberg  College,  1912. 

Benedict,  Mrs.  Agatha  Hope   (Greek) 857  Hutchins  Ave. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1895. 

Bentley,  Louise  Estelle   (Greek) 3471  Cornell  PI. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901. 
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Bergmann,  Eric  Frank  {German) 20  E.  Rochelle  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1908. 
Bernstein,  Archibald   (Romance  Languages) 2863   Stanton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 
Bogle,   Elizabeth    (Latin) .Hartwell 

A.  B..  Western  College,  1903. 

BoswELL,  Mary  Louise   (^Economics) 1  The  Somerset 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College,  189J,. 

Braam,  Maximilian   (^German) 5805  Glenview  Ave.,  College  Hill 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  190S. 
Braun,  Emma  Lucy    (Biology) 2702  May  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 
Bronworth,  Harry   (Mathematics) 950   Elberon  Ave. 

A.  B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,  1902. 
CoNDiT,  Arthur  Thomas  (Latin) The  Wilton 

A.  B.,   Wabash  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Conway,  Mary  Geneva  (Mathematics) 3608  Eastern  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
Cordell,  Harry  William    (History) 1626   Chase  Ave. 

Ph.  B..  Hiram  College,  1908. 
Crouch,  Stephen  Dallas   (Philosophy) 2514  Hackberry  St. 

A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Texas,  1911. 
Davidson,  Charles  Low^ell  (English) 3  Leroy  Court 

A.  B..  Yale  University,  1907. 
Dickinson,  Adra  (English) 2551  Erie  Ave.,  H.  P. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1901. 
Dickore,  Marie  Paula   (History) 421   Delta  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1908. 
Dickson,  Jane  Heath   (Romance  Languages) 1921   Bigelow  St. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1910. 
Draper,  M.  Ruth  (Education) 4324  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Dresch,   William   Hauck    (Philosophy) Lynchburg,   O. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1909;  B.  D.,  Garrett  Bible  Institute,  1911. 
Dubois,  Mary  (Romance  Languages) 583  Considine  Ave. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1910. 
Egartner,  Zaciiaeus  Thomas   (Philosophy) 2715  Robert  Ave. 

Neiv  College,   Edinburgh. 
Esslinger,  Edwin  Walter   (Chemistry) 2636  Bellevue  Ave. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1907 ;  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1912. 
Fagley,  Frederick  Louis   (Social  Science) 1223  First  Ave.,  P.  H. 

B.  S.,  Moore's  Hill  College,  1905;  M.  S.,  Ibid,  1907;  A.  M..   Oberlin   Uni- 
versity, 1910;  B.  D.,  Ibid,  1911. 
Feldmann,    Erna    (English) 1623   Greenup  St.,   Covington,  Ky. 

A.  B.,    University   of   Cincinnati,   1911. 

Ficken,   Richard  Oscar   (German) Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 

B.  S..  Moore's  Hill,  1906. 

Foster,  Jr.,  Joseph  Buck    (Philosophy) Mt.  Washington 

A.  B.,  Delaware  College,  1906. 
Fox,  Ralph  Michael  (Economics) 1443  Marlowe  Ave.,  College  Hill 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Furness,  Mary  Baker   (History) 26  The  Barclay 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
Gano,  John  Vallette   (English) 2302  Park  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  190^;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1905. 
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Garrison,  Bessie  Harwood  {Mathematics) 2946  Urwiler  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
Goldsmith,   Adele    (English) 3148    Harvey  Ave. 

A.  B.,    University  of  Cincinnati,  1906. 
Gosling,  T.  Warrington    (Education) 559  Evanswood 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  189i;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  190k;  Ph.  D.,   University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1911. 
Heck,   Jean   Olive    (English) 3757    Darwin  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1901;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1908. 
Hecker,    Charles   H.    (Chemistry) 2881   Williams   Ave. 

Ch.  E.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
Henshaw,  Lesley   (History) 1928  Bigelow    St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
HoBAN.  May  B.    (English) 1363  Myrtle  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903. 
Homburg,    Emil   (Chemistry) 104  W.  Clifton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1902;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1909. 

Hunter,  Florence    (Education) 7'20  Wayne  Ave.,  Hartwell 

B.  L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1899. 

Isaacs,  Mrs.  Nathan  (Economics) 2  The  Aragon 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1909. 
Isaacs,  Raphael   (Biology) ■ 3552   Bogart  Ave. 

A.  B..  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 
Isaacs,  Schachne  (Psychology) 3552  Bogart  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 
Kersting,  Emma  Sophia  (Education) 145  Saunders  St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  190h;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 
Kindle,  Joseph   Henry    (Mathematics) 3411   Clifton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1905;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1901. 
KoHNKY,  Emma  (Philosophy) Crown  St.   and  Essex  PI. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
Kreimer,   Edith   (Romance  Languages) 3422   Mooney  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1910. 
Lantis,  Vernon   (Biology) 2509   Ohio  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1911. 
Levinger,  Lee  Joseph  (Social  Science) 207  Hearne  Ave. 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909. 
Loebman,  Elise  Reis   (Economics) 524  Hickman  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1910. 
Lotter,  Frederick  (Geology) 2425  McMicken  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Ludwich,  Hermann  Martin  (German) 3231  Glendora  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Konigsberg  Gymnasium,  1899;  M.  E.,   Polytechnicum,  Neustadt,  1902. 
McMillan,  Olive  Gertrude  (Economics) 2840  Observatory  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
March,  Cora  (Mathematics) Wyoming,  O. 

A.  B.,  Wooster  University,  1896. 
Merrill,  Leonard  Martin    (Chemistry) Glendale,  O. 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1912. 
Metz,  Elsie  Lauretta  (German) 2648  Melrose  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1902. 
Mitchell,  William  C.    (Philosophy) 2312  Sauer  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Lebanon   University,  1889;  B.  D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  189S; 

A.  M.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
NippERT,   Eleanore  Catherine    (German) 3411   Clifton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903. 
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NippERT,    Mrs.   Linda    (Greek) 4202    Hamilton    Ave, 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1905. 
Oesper,  Mrs.  Helen  Wilson   (English) 2117  Dana  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
Oesper,  Ralph  Edw^ard  (Chemistry) 2117  Dana  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908. 
Oskamp,  Pearl  C.   (Philosophy) 909  Elberon  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 

Passel,   Eleanor   (English) 15   The  Roanoke 

B.  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1891. 

Porter,   Christine   (English) Erie  and  Zumstein  Aves. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Pratt,  Mabel  Harriett  (Biology) 1012  Locust  St. 

A.  B..  Mt.  Holyoke,  1908. 
Raitt,  Anna  Hall  (Biology) 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 

Rattermann,  Katherine    (Education) 510  York  St. 

B.  L.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1898. 

Ricks,   William   L.    (Education) 720  Oak  St.,  Wyoming,  O. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Minnesota,  1903;  LL.  B.,  Ibid,  1905. 
Rieman,  Edward  G.    (Mathematics) 2287   Loth  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 

RuECKER,   August   (Philosophy) 958   Enright  Ave. 

B.  D.,    Hartford    Theological    Seminary,    1907;    A.    M.,    University    of    Cin- 
cinnati, 1910. 

Rule,  Martha  Electa  (Philosophy) 2214  Park  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Sanders,   Ethel  (Mathematics) 2918  Montana  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1907. 
Sears,  Isabel  (Education) Glendale,  O. 

A.  B.,  Univer.nty  of  Cincinnati,  1905. 
Shelow^,   Elizabeth    (Education) 3741   Elsmere  Ave.,  S.  Norwood,  O. 

A.  B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1911. 
Shorten,  Lauretta  Quarry   (History) 2145   Sinton  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908. 
Siehl,  Benjamin  H.  (Mathematics) 2220  Ohio  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1908. 
SiEHL,   Charles   F.    (Mathematics) 232   Lyon    St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1908. 
Sneed,  M.   Camron    (Chemistry)K 827   Maple  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

A.  B.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1910. 

Stedman,  Frank  Holt  (Psychology) 763  McMakin  Ave. 

B.  L.,   Western  Reserve  University,  1903. 

Steinau,  Irene  Amberg  (Romance  Languages) 3445  Mooney  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Stevenson,   Paul  Raymond   (Education) 3228   Wold  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Park  College,  1909. 
Stratemeyer,   Norma  (Mathematics) 427   Warner   St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Swan,  Howard   (Philosophy) 2.612   Erie  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Diploma  from  London  Technical  College,  1881. 
Tackenberg,   Charles  W.    (German) 124  E.   University  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
Templeton,    David   Henry    (Philosophy) Lane    Seminary 

A.  B.,  Trinity  University,  Texas,  1910. 
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Thilly,   Christel   (Psychology) 3'205   Bishop   St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Thoennes,  Alice  M.    {German) 3511   Reading  Rd. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
Thorndyke,   Elizabeth    (Education) 2430  Maplewood  Ave. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1912. 
Van  Hakt,  Clara  M.    (Education) 341    Shiloh   St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 

Van  Pelt,  Charlotte  Ruth    (German) 611.5  Navarre  PL,  Madisonville 

B.  L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1910. 

Van  Slyck,  Agnes  E.   (English) 328  Rockdale  Ave. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
Von   Stein,   Alice  E.    (English) The  Tevanagh 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1906. 
Walden,   Clarence  Dayton    (Physics) 435    Purcell  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1905. 
Wallace,  Clarence  Maurice  (Psychology) Lane  Seminary 

A.  B.,  Arkansas  Cumberland  College,  1911. 

Walls,  Callie  King   (Education) 1034  Academy  Ave. 

B.  S.,  Ohio   University,  1912. 

Walther,  Elmore  Curt   (Education) 126  Huntington  PI. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 
Warnking,   May    (Mathematics) 722   Laurel    St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1911. 
Werner,  Louis  Frederick  (Chemistry) 914  Race   St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1912. 

White,  John  Wesley  (Philosophy) Lane  Seminary 

B.  L.,  Trinity  University,  Texas,  1910. 

Whitfield,  Mary  Dunn   (English) 6028  Oakwood  Ave.,  College  Hill 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910. 
Williams,  Cora  (Botany) 717   Center  St. 

M.  S.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1903. 
Wurtz,  Louise  B.   (Greek) 3025   Beekman   St. 

A.  B.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  190-i. 
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Seniors 

Abrams,  Samuel  Joshua New  York  City  and  533  W.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Ahlers,  Helen  Gertrude /l^Ol  California  Ave.,  Bond  Hill 

Baehr^  Bertha  Marie  Anna 3868  Oakley  Ave. 

Bausch,  Lillie  Olive 1754  Brewster  Ave, 

Becker,  Marie 3831  Collins  Ave. 

Bridge,   Josiah 1325   Yarmouth  Ave. 

Buehler,  Edwin   Charles 932  Ludlov/  Ave. 

Burns,  Marguerite  Ormsby 1804  Laurel  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Caldwell,  Dorothy 410  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Caliman,   William    Moses 2618    Kemper  Lane 

Cantor,   Ethel 18  Landon   Court 

Carter,   Jennie  Lillias North  Bend   Rd. 

Cloude,  Helen  Louise 2210  Kemper  Lane 

Crissey,   Lena  Maude 1029  Wesley  Ave, 

Daly,  Margaret  Mary 583  Grand  Ave.,  Price  Hill 

Davidson,  Hugh  Moyer Williamsburg,  O.,   and  272  McCormick  PI. 

Davis.  Adolph  Morris 345  Forest  Ave. 
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Davis,  John  E 530  Prospect  Place 

DiECKMANN,  Elsa  Pauline 2243  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Edwards,  Irene 2905  Woodburn  Ave. 

Embshoff,  Hilda 802  Delhi  Ave. 

Fettweis,  Martha  Anna 107  E.  University  Ave. 

Fisher,  Marion  Eleanor 404  Crestline  Ave.,  P.   H. 

FrrzPATRiCK,  Kathleen  Mary 1047  Considine  Ave. 

Fox,  Mary  Agnes 4  St.  Leger  Flats 

Frank,  Lucie  Eugenia 437  Forest  Ave. 

Friason,  Ethel  Camille 1021  Foraker  Ave. 

Gehr,  Mary  Anna 540  Grand  Ave. 

G'leason,  Freda  Louise 2005   Delaware  Ave.,  Norwood,  O, 

Goodman,  Katharine  Herbert 1551  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Gruesser,  Emily  Caroline 3565  Trimble  Ave. 

Haffner,  Pauline  Juliane 541  Howell  Ave 

Halben,  Eleanor  Clara  von  der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Halprin,  Julius Newark,  N.  J.,  and  1329  Lincoln  Ave. 

Hance,  Robert  Theodore 723  Freeman  Ave. 

Hartlieb,  Ruth  Columbia 2465  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Hartshorn,  Artie  Lawrence 6115   Liberty  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Heck,   Sibyl  Marjorie 3757  Darwin  Ave. 

Heizer,  Mary  Elizabeth 2016  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Heuck,  Robert 3336  Jefferson  Ave. 

Keim,   Edith   Rose 3526   Bevis   Ave. 

Kelly,  Nina 1320  Burdette  Ave. 

Kendall,  Dorothy  Carter 4  St.  James  PI. 

Kirschner,  Edith  Emma 5145  Main  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Klein  SCHMIDT,   Emma Rapid  Run   Pike 

Koch,  Adelaide  Augustine 3217  Gilbert  Ave. 

Krebs,  Gertrude  C 1612  Hoffner  St. 

Lavell,  Robert  James 3005  Junietta  Ave. 

Lindenlaub,    Ella , 345   Thrall  Ave. 

Lindsey,  Helen  Marguerite 1352  Grace  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Livingston,   Sadie 1609  Baymiller   St. 

London,  Henriette 3579  Bogart  Ave. 

Long,  Charlotte  Mae 3003  Hackberry  St. 

Lorenz,  Eleanor  Mary North  Bend  Rd. 

Magnin,  Edgar  Fogel San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  857  Rockdale  Ave. 

Marckworth,  Olivia  Marie Ramona  Ave.,  Westwood 

Matthews,  Grace  Naomi 3531  Zumstein  Ave. 

Mayerberg,  Samuel  Speir Goldsboro,  N.  C,  and  The  Wilhelm 

Meador,  Mildred 814  Considine  Ave. 

Meininger,   Freda  Bernardina 1638  Pulte  St. 

Meyer,  Jacob  Tsa Oakland,  Cal.,  and  43.5  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Moorhaus,  Olga  Fredda 190'0  Clarion  Ave. 

Morrow,  Isabella  Greer 947  Chateau  Ave. 

Neuffer,   Leonora Lockland,   O. 

Nute,  Mary  Louise 5  Marguerite  Flats,  Norwood,   O. 

Patterson,  Lulu  Annette 1346  Edwards  Road 

Peale,  Corinne  Wunder 1820  Freeman  Ave. 

Plimpton,  Margaret  Beach 73T  Grand  Ave.,  Price  Hill 

Poor,  Elizabeth  Beatrice 1787  Humboldt  Ave. 

Pottenger,  James  Willett 1641  Laurel  Ave. 

PoTTENGER,  WiLLiAM  TowNLEY 1641  Laurcl  Ave. 

Ranshaw    Virginia  Travis 1030  Madison  Ave.,  Covmgton,  Ky. 

Rasinsky,'  Marius 2528  Woodburn  Ave. 
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Rattermann,    Katherine 510   York   St. 

Rechtin,  Loretta 8104  Gilbert  Ave, 

Reed,  Eloise 1123  Yale  Ave. 

RiCKEL,  Gilbert  John 2185  Harrison  Ave. 

Rodgers,  Hazel  Marie 479   Considine  Ave. 

Rouse,  Gladys  Louesa 2219  Ohio  Ave. 

Ruggles,  Lillian  Grace 2132  St.  James  Ave. 

ScHELL,  Robert  Mercer 132  W.  Ninth  St. 

Schneider,  Erna  Lillian Robinson  Rd.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Seiwert,  Joseph  John 4000  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Shaffer,   Herbert 312   Straight   St. 

Simon,  Mary  Emma 457  Considine  Ave. 

Stanley,  Helen  Abigail 3576  Zumstein  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Steinkamp,   Edythe  Henriette 1627  Waverly  Ave. 

Stewart,  Florence  Marie 1852  Columbia  Ave. 

Stewart,  Marjorie 18  The  Roslyn 

Tedesche,  Sidney 3433  Carthage  Ave. 

Thomas,  Mary  Louise 2241  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Tracy,  Kathleen  Eugenia 532  Howell  Ave. 

Trisler,  Mabel  Elizabeth Madisonville 

Wachs,  Stanley  Eugene 235  Hosea  Ave. 

Wait,   Mary  Ethel 4011   Columbia  Ave. 

Walker,  Jane  Elizabeth 3712  Sachem  Ave. 

Wartcki,  Sara  Millie 815  Oak  St. 

WiEDEMER,  Lottie  Becht 4821  Linden  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Williams,  Susie  Pearl St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  934  Locust  St. 

Zeller,  Elsie  May 3112  W.  Eighth  St.,  Price  Hill 

Juniors 

Ackerson,  Estelle 307  Grove  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Bardes,   Eugenia  Catherine 128  W.   McMillan  St. 

Barrett,    Oscar    Slack 2303   Grandview  Ave. 

Bolan,  Bessie  Margaret 22  E.  Eighth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Brown,  Lucy  Atwater 183  Grand  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Brumleve,  Camille 123  Hosea  Ave. 

Cantor,  Hyman  Bernard Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  1639  Clayton  St. 

Cappell,  Edmund  Peter 2236   Nelson  Ave. 

Clark,  Hazel  June 3242  Epworth  Ave.,  Westwood 

Cohen,  Simon Baltimore,  Md.,  and  3589  Wilson  Ave. 

Cooke,  Bess  Virginia 3441  Wellston   PI.,  H.   P. 

Cooper,  Lulu  Estes 1525  Lincoln  Ave. 

CossuM,  Caroline  Marie 2535  Melrose  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

CowELL,  Sarah  Jane 3015  Woodburn  Ave. 

Crow,  Francis  J 1132  E.  Front  St. 

Cummins,  Mary  Dorothy 3453  Cornell  PI. 

Dabney,  Katherine  Brent The  Romaine 

D'Amour,  Martha  Paula 7  Elstun  Building 

D'Arcy,  Frances   Elizabeth 454  E.  Fifth  Ave. 

Dean,   Adelaide 409   Tusculum  Ave. 

Dones,   Elizabeth  Jane 5915   Sierra   St.,  Madisonville 

Elhoff,  Edna  Amanda 3251  Vine  St. 

Eppinger,  Jeanette 2242   Vine  St. 

EucKs,  Almina  June 932  W.  Court  St. 

Fay,  Sarah  Helen 325   Reilly  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Fischbach,   Veronica  M 1604   Sycamore  St. 

Forthman,  William Bracken  Rd.,  Westwood 
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Freehof,  Solomon  Bennett S.  E.  cor.  Highland  and  McMillan  St 

Geoghegan,   Marguerite 2108    Fulton  Ave 

Gilbert,  Grace  M 323  Albany  Ave. 

GooDHART,  Sadie  Isabel 50g  Hale  Ave. 

Gup,  Samuel  Marcus Mobile,  Ala.,  and  1307  Locust  St. 

Hand,  Chauncey  Harris 3138  Woodburn  Ave. 

Hertenstein,   Carl   Frederick 3370   Reading   Rd. 

Hines,  Allie  Marshall 42  The  South  Warwick 

Holtzberg,  Abraham  G Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  2531  Stratford  Ave. 

Howard,  Jerome  Michel 505   Oak  St. 

Hunt,  Estelle  Augusta 3344  Whitfield  Ave. 

Inskeep,  Harold   Elwood 1328   Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Jacobs,  Frederick  Rudolph 1266  Iliff  Ave 

Jenkins,  Ruth  Le  Marian 839  Washington  Ave,,  Newport,  Ky! 

Johnson,  Helen 811  Beecher   St. 

Jones,  Arthur  David 3447  Jefferson  Ave. 

Jones,  Grace  Elizabeth 2215  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Joseph,  Ruth  Bloch 353  Hearne  Ave. 

JosLXN,   Florence 514  Camden  Ave. 

Kautz,  Mary  Kathryn 1209  Walnut  St. 

Keiser,   Madeline   Henrietta 245    McCormick  Place 

Krehbiel,  Marie 328   McGregor  Ave. 

Kyte,  Marguerite  Louise 3430  Berry  Ave. 

LeClere,   John    Burk Mt.    Washington 

Leininger,  Elsie  Marguerite 3314  Spokane  Ave. 

Linnard,  Elizabeth  Charlotte 2550  N.  Ingleside  Ave. 

Lippert,  Otto  Carl  Ferdinand 1601  Freeman  Ave. 

LoEB,  Martha 829  Rockdale  Ave. 

Long,  Eleanor  Tatum Kasota  Ave. 

Louis,  Irene  Lucile 420   Elizabeth  St. 

LuDWiG,  Lowell  Hobart 1011  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

McIntire,  Walter  Alan 2318  Williams  Ave.,  Norwood,  O, 

McKee,  Florence  Louise 2201  Nelson  Ave. 

Mann,  Louise 3540  Zumstein  Ave. 

Mason,   Mame  Cecilia 2231    St.  James  Ave. 

Mihalovitch,  Amy  Fletcher Kasota  and  Delaware  Aves. 

Miller,  Grace  Eva Highland  and  Beech  Aves.,  Norwood,  O. 

Mischkind,    Louis  Arthur 521  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Mombach,  Blanche  Althof 70  Albany  Ave. 

Montgomery,  Charlotte  Frances 2325  Maryland  Ave. 

Murdock,  Ruth  Gertrude 3414  Osage  Ave. 

Neave,   Arthur  Stuart 461  Considine  Ave. 

O'Brien,  Edna 2721  Woodburn  Ave. 

O'Hara,  Etta  Marie 3047  Hackberry  St. 

Orth,  Helen 1925  Crown  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Page,  Mary  Katherine 1344  Locust  St. 

Parrish,    Mary    Jane Sayler    Park 

Phillips,   Annetta Bodman  Ave.  and  Young  St. 

Phillips,  Katherine 2525   Gilbert  Ave. 

Rabenstein,  Ruth  Margherita 3429  Boudinot  Ave. 

Robinson,  Burton  Emmal 3119   Imperial  Ave. 

ScoviLL,  Eleanor  Mary 30  St.  Leger  Flats 

Seaman,   Ruth  Gordon 2312  Harper  Ave.,   ^;orwood,  O. 

See,  Oscar  Franklin Blue  Ash,  O. 

Sherwood,   Evelyn   Dallas 3229  Ashland  Ave. 

Silver,  Abraham   Hillel Hebrew  Union  College 
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Stansbury,  Charles   Bertram 341  McGregor  Av€. 

Stephens,  Alice  Virginia 2238  Nelson  Ave. 

Stiess,  Lillian  Esther , 2327  Burnet  Ave. 

Struke,  Norma  Louise 3334  Jeflferson  Ave. 

Tarshish,  Jacob Baltimore,  Md.,   and  409  Union  Ave. 

Tedtmann,  Martha  Florence 414  Betts  St. 

Thiesing,  Catharine  Marie 3019   Bathgate   St. 

Van  Tyne,  Elizabeth  Lucy Olive  Place,  Delhi 

Wagenheim,  Philip Norfolk,  Va.,  and   2114   Kemper  Lane 

Wagner,  Earl  William 1114  Draper  St. 

Weis,   Max Homestead,  Pa.,  and   857   Rockdale  Ave. 

Werner,  Raymond  Edmund 1063  Wesley  Ave. 

Whallon,  Mary  Roberta 1532  Chase  Ave. 

Wilfert,    Elsie 358   Bryant   Ave. 

WiLLEY^  Ruth  Magdalen 3453  Whitfield  Ave. 

Witham,  Marie  Alis 3711  Morris  Place 

WissEL,  Clara  Anna Mt.  Airy,  O. 

WoLFROM,   Gertrude  Marie 201  Maine  Ave.,  Elmwood  Place 

Wright,    Neil The    Delmoor 

Wunder,  Clinton 1640  Pullan  Ave. 

Sophomores 

AcKRET,  Max  Conrad 3264  McHenry  Ave. 

Ballentine,  Clara  L ; 4722  Ward  St.,  Madisonville 

Bauer,  Bessie  May Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 

Baum,  Hilda  Christina 3103  Fairfax  Ave. 

Beeler,  Carol 127  South  E  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Belsinger,  Ralph  Edw^ard 804  Grand  Ave. 

Beschorman,  Katherine  Marie Kennedy  Heights,  O. 

Blank,  Laura 1048  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Bradstreet,  Jr.,  Edward  P 15  Park  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Bridge,  Agnes  Hill 1325  Yarmouth  Ave. 

Brown,  Karline  Meyerfield 510  Hale  Ave. 

Burgoyne,  Margaret 19  The  Roanoke 

Caldwell,  Genevieve 828  Beecher  St. 

Campbell,  Geraldine  Gordon 726  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Card,  Lorna  Doone Silverton,  O. 

Cellarius,  May  Elizabeth Forest  and  Hudson  Aves.,  Norwood,  O. 

Chace,   Mrs.   Florence 2610   Stratford  Ave. 

Claassen,  Ella  Anna 2723  Scioto  St. 

Cook,    Stanley   G 116   Huntington  PI. 

Cornuelle,  Herbert  Gumming 6400  Desmond  St.,  Madisonville 

CoRNUELLE,  Ralph  Dudley 6411  Dcsmond  St.,  Madisonville 

Crockett,  Helen  Lael 2905  Woodburn  Ave. 

Crozier,  Helen  Edith Tlie  Romaine 

Dearness^  Donald  Frederick 2654  Harrison  Ave. 

Deitemeier,  Wilhelmina  Marie 2519  Homestead  Ave. 

Devou,  Margaret  Louise Grandview  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

DiECKMANN,  Alma  Sophie 2243  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Dieringer,  Stella  Marie 3001  Dickson  Ave. 

DiNKELAKER,  Selma  Ella Howland  Place 

Downer,  Jr.,  John 3722  Woodland  Ave. 

Drucker^  Fannie  Nathalie 3460  Knott  Ave. 

Egloffstein,  Camilla  Jessie  von 948  Grand  Ave. 

Farrar,  Dorothy  Davis 1421  Locust  Ave. 

Fillmore,  Annie  Louise 2254  Park  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 
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Finn,   Weymouth North   Bend  Rd. 

FiscHBACH,   Priscilla  Rhoda 1604    Sycamore  St. 

FooTE,  Helen  Allee 1773  Humboldt  Ave. 

FooTE,  Katherine  Cornealia 1773  Humboldt  Ave. 

Francis,  Flora  L 2925  Montana  Ave. 

Franz,  Frederick  William 219  Wade  St. 

Friedman,  Benjamin New  York  City,  and  3455  Whitfield  Ave. 

Geiger,  Ruth   Marie 1330   Bremen   St. 

Geohegan,  Kenneth  Price 820  Mt.  Hope  Road 

Gerling,  Matilda 248  Loraine  Ave. 

Getzendanner,  Jessie  Tumy 4540   Columbia  Ave. 

Gibson,  Roberta  Moore 2224  Kemper  Lane 

Grace.  Loretta  Angela 1912  Colerain  Ave. 

Grodsky,  David  Hyman 207  Forest  Ave. 

Halben,  Matilda  von  der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Hargrave,  Ruth  Carol 2720  Price  Ave. 

Hays,   Lenora  Flora 807  Albany  Ave. 

Hoffman,    Clara  Eva 2908  Urwiler  Ave. 

Kahn,  Marie  B 3975  Beechwood  Ave. 

Keim,  Helen  Elizabeth 3526   Bevis  Ave. 

Keller,  Ruth  Haskell 4700  Chickering  Ave. 

Kennedy,  Jennie  William 4223  Williamson  Place 

Kinsey,    Helen 1893    McMillan    St. 

Krouse,    Katherine   Kaichen 274   Helen  St. 

Krucker,  Elsie  Louise 1432  E.  McMillan  St. 

Lally,   Ella  May 4706   Central  Ave.,   Madisonville 

Langenheim,  Norma  Miriam 1627  Sycamore  St. 

Lazaron,  Anita  Hannah 2452  Highland  Ave. 

Lazaron,  Bertha 2452  Highland  Ave. 

Levine,  Flora 3154  Harvey  Ave. 

Little,   Elizabeth   Reese 930   Burton  Ave. 

Lyon,  N  orman  Morais 627  Rockdale  Ave. 

MoLONY,  Iphigene  IIelen 2241  Kemper  Lane 

Morgan^  Grace  Bushnell 7  The  Somerset 

MusEKAMP,  Freda  Elizabeth 3919  Harrison  Ave. 

Myers,   Ag?ies   Pauline 12   The   Helena 

Nocka,  Ruth  Magdalene 4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Otten,  Freda 3016  Scioto  St. 

Pahren,  Norma 382  Terrace  Ave. 

Phillips,  Paul 1424  E,  McMillan  St. 

Phillips,  Samuel  William Bodman  Ave.  and  Young  St. 

Richardson,  Ruth  Katharine 2632  Kemper  Lane. 

RoLLE,   Clifford  Jay 3803   Glenway  Ave. 

Rosen,  Jerome 2667  Park  Ave. 

ScHRADiN,  William 2540  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Schroeder,  Esther  Lydia 425  Ridgeway  Ave. 

ScHULTZ,  Gladys  Louise 1053   Rickwood   Ave. 

Scovill,  Dorothea  Haven SO  St.  Leger  Flats 

Serodino    Madolin  Marie 22i23  Cameron  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Sherike,  Alice  Louise 430   E.  Liberty  St. 

Silberman,  Samuel 2667  Bellevue  Ave. 

Snabley,  Victorine  Mary 630  Neavc  St. 

Snyder.  John  Wesley 1321  E.  Third  Ave. 

SosNA,   Hyman Rock  Island,   111.,  and  521  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Stewart,   Mary  Isabelle 1  ^^^^  ^'^^• 

Stickney.  Gertrude  Clara 131   Franklin  St.,  Carthage 
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Taylor,  Helen  Catherine 3130  Harvey  Ave. 

Taylor,  Iona  May  Wathen 1620  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Taylor,  Jean  Kimball Glendale,  O. 

Tracy,   Margaret  Anthony 532  Howell  Ave. 

Urbansky,  Miriam  Belle 431  Forest  Ave. 

Venning,  Katharine  Sheperd 631  Maple  Ave. 

Volkert,  Esther  Florence 3502  Stacey  Ave. 

Wachtel,  Irma 3463  Harvey  Ave. 

Wagner,   Harold  Harr 1114  Draper  St. 

Waldman,  Bessie 5835  Hamilton  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Wilkinson,    Ruth  Stafford 1055  Rickwood  Ave. 

Williams,  Sophia  Maurice St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  934  Locust  St. 

Winston,  Etkel  Forbes 8  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Winston,  Mattie 959  Hatch  St. 

Woodson,  Neola  Estella 2722  Ashland  Ave. 

WuEST.  Alma  Marie 158  W.  McMillan  St. 


Freshmen 

AcoMB,  Margaret  Janet 6103  Liberty  St.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Albers,   Frank  Joseph 1320   Broadway 

Anderson,    Dorothy 4749    Winton    Rd. 

Appel,  Jeannette 4511   Home  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Bahr,    Julianna   Carolina 2416    McMicken    Ave. 

Barnett,  Leland  Meyer 1937  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Beitzel,  Anne  Harriet 3973  Lowry  Ave. 

Benson,    Pauline  Elizabeth » 8028    Hackberry   St. 

Bentham,  Albert    Edward 2114   Fulton  Ave. 

Bergmeier,  Edwin  Herman 2415  W.   Clifton  Ave. 

Biddle,  Virginia  Temple 4224  Williamson  Pi. 

Bleier,   Coralie 3460  Knott  Ave. 

BoLAN,  Nell  Emily 22  E.  Eighth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Brand,   Lester  William 14   W.   Charlton   St. 

Braunecker,  Helen  Augusta 246  Hosea  Ave. 

Brill,  Walker  Henry 3930  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Briol,   Paul  Augustus 825   Oak   St. 

Brooks,  Gertrude  Wilder 14i55  Aster  PI.,  College  Hill 

Brown,  Helen  Edmunds     2215  Washington  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Brown,  Vida  Chapman 937  E.    McMillan   St. 

Brueckner,   Erna  Katherine 2917  Jefferson  Ave. 

Burke,   Gertrude 245   Pike   St. 

Butler,  Laura  Marie 1142   E.  Pavilion  St. 

Caie,  Thomas  Joplin 435   Riddle   Rd. 

Campbell,  Helen   Cristina 3562  Zumstein  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Chambers,    Enobia  Irene 3182   McHenry  Ave. 

Christopher,  Arthur  Cornell Milford,  O. 

Claassen,   Harry  Louis 2723   Scioto  St. 

Cline,  Alfreda  Buchanan 3752  Isabella  Ave.,  H.   P. 

Cohen,   Hannah 3557   Reading  Rd. 

Cook,  Jerome  H The  Wilhelm 

Cooper,  Lois  Belle 1525   Lincoln  Ave. 

CowGUiLL,   Mayme  Mary 2203    Park  Ave. 

Cramer,  Helen  Avenue 1564  Glen  Parker  Ave. 

Cramer,   Helen    Celeste 120   Malvern  PI. 

Crittenden,   Robert  Henry Ardmore,  Okla.,  and  Clinton  Springs  Ave. 

Curtin,  Angela  Marie 2411   Ashland  Ave. 

Daniels.   Verna   Carolyn 120  Calhoun    St. 
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Dart.  Alice  Elizabeth 923  Paradrome  St. 

Davis,  Edward Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  409  Union  Ave. 

Davis.  John  Francis Cambridge,  O.,  and  2141  Clifton  Ave. 

Davis,   Johanna   Sommerfield 347    Forest  Ave. 

Deuser,   Clarence    Hugh 1426  E.   Grandin   Rd. 

DoRAN,  John  Edward 3074   Sidney  Ave. 

DowLiNG,   Ella  Martha 611   Crown   St. 

Evans,  Anne  Elizabeth 2336   Burnet  Ave. 

Evans.  Sara  Mildred 4009  Floral  Ave.,  S.   Norwood,  O. 

Ewald,   Elsa  Louise 2612   Fenton  Ave. 

Fay,  Genevieve 325   Reilley  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Fels,   Cora  Ingerbar 3091  Beekman  St. 

Felter,   Dorah  Helen 1728  Chase  Ave. 

Finkelstein,  Joseph 2114   Kemper  Lane 

FiscKBACH,   Glenna  Pretzinger 1604   Sycamore   St, 

Fischbach,  Victor  William Fourth  and  Washington  Aves.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Franklin,  Myrtie  Imogene 321    Eighth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Franklin,  John  Harcourt 2006  Clarion  Ave. 

Frazer,   Mildred  Lucille 3819   Eastern  Ave. 

Garrett,  Nellie  Almira 615  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky, 

Geyer,   Emma  Dorothy 2972  Werk  Ave. 

Gibbons,  Martha  Belle North  Bend  Rd.,  College   Hill 

Gibson,  Aileen  Mae 905  Third  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Goldsmith,   Ethel  Fan ny 506   Ridgeway   Ave. 

Goodman,  Marie  Louise 1451  Garrard  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Gordon,  Willa  Mae 4703   Chestnut  St.,   Madisonville 

Grant,  Bertha  Loomis Kennedy,   O. 

Gregg,  Ellis  Bailey 565  Terrace  Ave. 

Gregory,   Alexander 301    Calhoun   St. 

Guhmann,  Ruth   Barbara 240  Hosea  Ave. 

Hake,  Elmer  Charles 4216  Sullivan  Ave.,  St.  Bernard 

Hall,   Clair   Bertram Champaign,  111.,  and  58  E.  McMillan  St. 

Hall,  George  S 138  Kinsey  Ave. 

Hall,  Nettie  Ruth Rapid  Run  Rd. 

Hamer,    Bessie 1240  Linden   Ave.,  College  Hill 

Hanlon,   Loretta  Katherine 306  W.  Fifth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Hardin,  Oliver  Wendell Lincoln  Ave.,  Delhi 

Harte,   Dorothy  Olive 5413  Wetzell  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Harrell,  Robert  Jessup Cleves,  O. 

Hartman,   Mabel  Gertrude Mt.   Washington 

Harvey,  Frank  Harris 2324   Clifton  Ave. 

Hays,  Sara  Hanauer 2551  Alaska  Ave. 

Heabron,    Nora  Elizabeth Madeira,   O. 

Henle,   Claire 827  Oak  St.,  W.  H. 

Herier,  John  Jacob Sta.  L.,  R.  F.  D.  8 

Hill,   Esther  Annis Milford,   O. 

HiTZLER,    Ralph    Clarence 1*7    Parker   St. 

Holzberg.  Ethel  Frances 260  Ehrman  Ave. 

HOPPE,  Henry  Herman 1828   Dexter  Ave. 

Hosea.  NofiL 3457   Oxford  Terrace 

Howland.   Harriet  Elise 2365   Kemper   Lane 

Huling,   May  Catherine Milford,  O. 

Hyde,  Bertha  May 814  Lincoln  Ave. 

Isaacs,    Nesha 3552   Bogart  Ave. 

Isaacs.   Stanley  Morris 4  The  Virginia 

James.   Edward   Murdock 310   Oak  St. 
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Jenkins,  Walker  Isaac St.  Paris,  O.,  and  2313  Stratford  Ave. 

Johnston,    Ruth   Jeannette 1719    Hewitt  Ave. 

Jokers,   Ethel 35'56  Burch  Ave.,   H.    P. 

Jones,  Frances  Louise 4349  Columbia  Ave.,   Madisonville 

Joseph,  David  Berman 3010  Melrose  Ave. 

Kaplan,   Samuel  Shammai 2812    Stanton  Ave. 

Kemp,   Edith   May 4517    Forest   Ave.,  Madisonville 

Kemper,  Samuel  Frederick 2209  Fulton  Ave. 

Kemper,    Shirley Lane    Seminary    Grounds 

Kessel,  Harry 3327   Fairfield  Ave. 

Klappert,  Ruth  Mildred  Gebbs 2936  Woodburn  Ave. 

Koch,    Herbert  Frank 325  Hearne  Ave. 

Kreimer,  Albert  George 2901   Erie  Ave. 

Krome,  Jr.,  Henry  Matthew Batesville,  Ind.,  and  555   Charming  St. 

LaMay,  Ethel  Roberta 5310  Ravenna  St.,  Madisonville 

Langmead,  H.   Willard 809   Dayton   St, 

Lepper,  Edna  Kathrine 624  Maple  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Levi,  Ruth  Mildred 812  Mann  PI. 

LiNDSLEY,   Florence  Elmore 4546  Edgewood  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Lyle,  Alice  Franklin 203  Woolper  Ave. 

Lynch,  Mary  Beatrice  Hollister 225  Albion  PI. 

Lyon.  Philip  Edmund 5505  Arnsby   PL,  Madisonville 

Lytle,   Lawrence  Roy 2064    Eastern  Ave. 

McCorkle,   Ralph 3544    Stacey  Ave. 

McDoNouGH,  Ethel  Helen Claypoole  Ave.,  P.  H. 

McGregor,  Anna  Laura 3734  Oakley  Ave, 

McNuTT,  Helen  Grace 3652  Highland  Ave.,  College  Hill 

McRoberts,  Robert  Harvey 239  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Macht,  Wolfe I\ewburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  38  W.  McMillan  St. 

Magly,  Florence  Marie 2520  Woodburn  Ave. 

Maitland,   Clarence 519  Forest  Ave. 

Malter,  Hattie  Esther 1525   Gilpin  Ave. 

Mann,  Helen   Falconer 3469   Southside  Ave.,  Riverside 

Martin,  Anna  Caroline 4229  Kirby  Ave. 

Martin,  Edna  Eugenie 820   Beecher  Ave. 

Mason,  Jr.,  Madison  Charles  Butler 2231  St.  James  Ave. 

Matthews,  Darrell  D 2S33  Park  Ave.,  S.  Norwood,  O. 

Matuska,  Anthony 2129   Rice    St. 

Mendelsohn,  Samuel  Felix Newark,  N.  J.,  and  3156  Harvey  Ave. 

Merz,  Edna  Margaret 3436  Cheviot  Ave.,  Westwood 

Miller,   Mitchell  Joseph 634   W.   Sixth  Ave. 

Montgomery,  Jr.,  James  William 2214  Highland  Ave. 

Morgan,  Mary  Elizabeth The  Roanoke 

Morten,   Ruth  Dunham 2015  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

MoTZ,  John  Louis 337  Albany  Ave. 

Mudge,  Mary  Rosalie 19  E.  Eighth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Nadel,   Ernestine 833  Wade   St. 

Nevitt,   Edyth   Leannah 1027    Wesley  Ave. 

Nimmo,   Edward   A Sayler    Park 

NoNNEZ,   Henry 2327   Ashland  Ave. 

Nulsen,  Marie  Elaine 2323  Madison  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Orr,  Jean 1922  Bigelow   St. 

Oskamp,  Elizabeth 909  Elberon  Ave. 

Ott,  Reuben  Ervin  Frederick 820  York  St. 

Paul,    Elvira  Marcella Delmar   Ave.,    Westwood 

Payne,  Foy  Clawson Dayton,  O.,  and  2313  Stratford  Ave. 
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Perin,  Rhoda  Pearl 3631   Morris  PI. 

Pfleger,   Margaret  Claire 3523   Clifton  Ave. 

PiECK,  Earl  Edv/ard 527  Main  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Piper,  Marguerite  Marie 1334  Meier  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Pluckebaum,  Dorothy   Elizabeth 850  W.   Fifth  St. 

PoGGENDiCK,   Philip  F 311    Linden  Ave.,  Carthage 

PoppE,  John   Frederick Rockf ord   PI. 

Porter,   Nina 3450  Zumstein  Ave. 

Prugh,  George  Shipley 2115  Eastern  Ave. 

Rasinsky,  Naomi 230  W.  McMillan  St. 

Reece,  John  Andrews \ 2318  Ashland  Ave. 

RiECKHOFF,  Arthur  Fredrick Defiance,  O.,  and  327  Ludlow  Ave. 

Richards,  Harold  Frederic, 413  Fifth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky, 

Richardson,  Olive  May 564  Delta  Ave. 

Richmond,  Harry  Raymond. 1611   Clifton  Ave. 

Rieman,  Mary  Ellen 501  E.  Third  Ave. 

RiESENBERG,  Alphonse  Gerard 1029  Columbia   St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

RiFFE,  Laura  Cassedy Eighteenth  and  Madison  Aves.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Robinson,  Edward  Stevens 15  The  Crescent 

Rohan,   Edna  Marie 1527  Gilpin  Ave. 

Rosenthal,    Helen   Wachtel 3484   Dury  Ave. 

Rosenthal,    Evelyn 991   Marion  Ave. 

Rousey,  Heath  Carr ■. 1037  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

RousEY,  Schuyler  C 1087   Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rubel,  Vere  Lina 920  Burton  Ave. 

RucKER,   Margaret  Charles The  Romaine 

RuLisoN,  Jeannette  Elizabeth 6006  Julien   St.,  Madisonville 

Rypins,  Frederick  Israel 403  Rockdale  Ave. 

Samuels,   Sadie   Margarite 1736   Baymiller    St. 

Sanders,  Adelaide  Wilhelmine 1630   Sutter  Ave. 

Sauer,  Lucile  Francis 2842  May  St. 

Sauer,  Alma  Genevieve N.   E.  Cor.  Central  Ave.  and  Baymiller  St. 

Schaefer,  William  Ralph 362  Howell  Ave. 

Scheuermann,   Alfred   Arthur 2931  Jeiferson   Ave. 

ScHiFF,  Sylvia  Beatrice 772  E.  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Schmidt,   Irma  Mary 3005  Scioto   St. 

Schorr,  Edward  David 4214   Delaney  St. 

Segel,    Alexander 3600  Wilson   Ave. 

Shigley,  Celestine  Lida 843   Ridgeway  Ave. 

Shives,  Jr.,  George  Albert 729   Burns  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Sibbald,   Lucille  Fay 1818  Fairfax  Ave. 

Siekman,  Charles  Achilles Chicago,  111.,  and  350  Terrace  Ave. 

Smith,  Dorothy  Gertrude 3787  Warsaw  Ave. 

Snyder,    Hester 3825    Eastern   Ave. 

Snyder,   Mildred   Eleanor 3525  Trimble  Ave. 

Spencer,    Greta Sayler    Park 

Stapleford,   Abigail   Dilwortii 2640  Beekman   St. 

Stevens,  Marjorie  Corinne 5600  Arnsby  Place,  Madisonville 

Stifel,  Catharine  Marie 3927   Colerain  Ave. 

Stockman,  Louise  May -'-302  Norwood  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Straehley,  Erwin   Miller 812  Dayton   St. 

Straus,  Florence  Leahnore 3259  Fredonia  Ave. 

Taylor,    Cella Dayton,    Ky. 

Thote,   Leona  Elizabeth 3983    Parker  Ave. 

Thul,  Nathan  Wheeler 3130  Harvard  Ave. 

Toms.  Alice  Elizabeth 223  Calhoun  St. 
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TooTHMAN.    Madolene  MARGUERITE 4602   Central  Ave.,   Madisonville 

Turner,  Darwin  Romanes 1074  W.  Liberty  St. 

Turner,   Henry  Owen 1074   W.   Liberty  St. 

Vaupel,  Jean  Clara 6024  Ferris  Ave.,   College  Hill 

Venn,  Alice 47   Euclid  Ave.,   Ludlow,   Ky. 

Victor,   Elizabeth  Valentine Erlanger,   Ky. 

Wager,    Irene 3312    Columbia   Ave. 

Weatherby,  Lorene  Emma 1643   Vandalia   St. 

Weber,  Marie  Rosalie 2405  Norwood  Ave.,  ISiorwood,  O. 

Welch,  Edward  A.  Lewis Springfield,  O.,  and  2619  Vine  St. 

Wessel,  Harvey  Edward New  York  City  and  809  Oak  St. 

Wheeler,   Alfred  Guy 2391   Warsaw  Ave. 

Wilder,  Eugenia  Lewis 3292  Montana  Ave. 

Willis,    Gladys  Lewis 1332   Lincoln  Ave. 

WiLSHiRE,   Sydney  Gordon 710  Linden  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Wilson,    Helen    May 1503   Blair   Ave. 

Wilson,   Mary  Louise 287   McGregor  Ave. 

WiRTH,  Margaret  Louise 622   Prospect  PI. 

Wright,    Pearl  Mae 2528    Chatham    St. 

Wydman,  Dorothy  Garrard 1330  Grace  Ave.,  H.  P, 

Yager,  Mary  Virginia 2316  Rohs  St. 

Irregular  Students 

Cookson,   Geraldine 2961  May  St. 

Friend,   Lisette 1    Greenwood   Court 

Gosling,   Mrs.  T.  Warrington 5.59  Evanswood  PI. 

Hutchins,  Mabel 3   The   Parkside 

Loewenstein,    Melwyn    G Hotel   Alms 

Riley,   Henrietta  Stagaman 4256  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Robinson,  Natalie Fourth  and  Park  Aves.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Rothkopf,  Elsie  M 3438  Burch  Ave.,  H.   P. 

Trounstine,  Helen   S 728   Clinton  Springs  Ave. 

Ullman,  Adeline 752  S.   Crescent  Ave, 

Westheimer,   Mrs.   Delphine 529   Prospect   PI. 

Special  Students 

Battle.  Mrs.  Carolyn The  College  of  Music 

Applegate,  Mrs.  Julia 2113  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ayres,   Louise  McLean 2912  Vernon  PI. 

Bailey,  Clara  Cecelia Glendale,  O. 

Barr,  Catherine  Hibbard 1231  Grace  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Bing,  Samuel S.  E.   Cor.  Forest  and  Burnet  Aves. 

Bloch,   Joshua 3156    Harvey  Ave. 

Block,   Katherine  Alice 2324  Park  Ave. 

Brownell,  Adelia Wyoming,    O. 

Burns,   George  W 954  Betts  St. 

Capelle,   Mrs.  Anna  G 2412   Clifton  Ave. 

Cline,  Robert   Alexander 936  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Crawford,    Clarissa 701   S.   Crescent  Ave. 

Dagwell,  Benjamin  D 330  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Darr,   Theresa  Beatrice 3975  Lowry  Ave. 

Doyle,   Edwin  Adams Winchester,   O, 

Duncan,  Ruth  Clarinda 977  Dana  Ave. 

Easton,  Flora  Mae 2981  Observatory  Rd.,    H.   P. 

Goldberg,  Jacob New  York  City  and  537  Betts  St. 
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GoLDENSTEiN,   RAPHAEL Portland,  Ore.,  and  597  Terrace  Ave. 

Harris,   Marie  Kathryn 602  E.  Third  St.,  ISewport,  Ky. 

Hawley.  George  Albert 2217   McGregor  PI. 

HoMAN,    Rudolf 2340    Grandview    Ave. 

Hull,  Margaret  Delia 3655  Middleton  Ave. 

Humble,   Herbert Springdale,   O. 

Joseph,    Helen Forest   and   Alaska   Aves. 

Kaichen,  Louise  Caroline 270  Helen  St. 

Keys.  Mrs.  Lucy  Stearns Glendale,   O. 

Knapp,   John   Franklin 1810   Young   St. 

Leibert,  Julius 2372    Stratford  Ave. 

Lichtenstein,   Morris Russia,  and  2812  Stanton  Ave. 

LoRiMER,    Nellie 2388   Wheeler    St. 

McJoynt,   Thomas  Lee 2700  Park  Ave. 

Moerlein,  William    Christian 3911   Reading  Rd. 

Moran,   Mrs.   Harry 3484   Cornell  PI. 

MosLER,  Mrs.  Henry  G 5  Lee  Court 

Owen,  John  Talbott Latonia,  Ky. 

Payne,   Freda 427   Hopkins   St. 

Phipps.  Jessie 506  Boal   St. 

Rheinstrom,   Elsa Haddon   Hall 

Riesner,   Elizabeth    Anna 374   Terrace  Ave. 

Schade,   Arthur  Albert 241   Emming   St. 

ScHNucKs,  Julia  Mary 830  Poplar  St. 

Seiter,   Arthur   Louis ■. . .  Ft.   Thomas,   Ky. 

Semple,  Virginia  Buckner 3411   Clifton  Ave, 

Serodino,  Mrs.  Louise 2509  Observatory  Rd. 

Stix,  Elizabeth  Fechheimer 3243  Delaware  Ave. 

Sykes,    Anne 3007   Vernon  PI. 

Tanner,  Archie  Elmer 2608   Euclid  Ave. 

Teasdale,    Anna The   Harvey 

VooRSANGER,   Elkan San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  2632  Cleinview  Ave. 

Wallenstein,  Jr.,  Henry Wichita,  Kan.,  and  2372  Stratford  Ave. 

Weiss,  Aimee 61  The  South  Warwick 

Wilms,  John   Henry 12  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Unclassified  Students 

Teachers  in   Special  Courses 

Albert,   Amalia 1416   Pullan   Ave. 

Allan,   Ocie  Mae 2038  Weyer  Ave.,  Norwood,   O. 

Appel,  Louise  Karl Hudson  Flats,  Calhoun  St. 

Arundel,   Mary   Elizabeth 332   Ellen   St. 

Baldridge,  Edward  Holmes 4  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Patterson,  Iva  Pearl 211  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Becker,  Lillie 416  Hawthorne  Ave. 

Bell,  Helen   Alta 721   Sturgis  Ave.,   Hartwell.  O. 

Boyd,  Emma  Augusta 2876  Montana  Ave. 

Burghardt,  Frederick  Charles 103  Juergens  Ave. 

Chidlaw,  William    Matson Cleves,  O. 

Claassen,  Clara  M 3938  Elvin  Ave.,  S.  Norwood.  O. 

CoRNWELL,    (Mrs.)   Irene  Eugenie 3'568  Rosedale  PI. 

Crowley,   Esther  Agnes 2509  Stanton  Ave. 

Davis,  George  H 4627  Chestnut  St.,  Madisonville 

Davison,  Norabelle Lockland,  O. 

DeMar,  Vida  Lynn 309  W.  Second  St.,  Carthage,  O. 

Dunn,  Jessie  Kessner 3468   Boudinot  Ave. 
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Ermert,  Hettie  C 804  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Flick,  Catherine 721  W.   Ninth  Ave. 

FousE,  William  Henry 33  E.   Ninth  St.,  Covington,   Ky. 

FusoN,  Henry  Harvey 1921  Denver  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane 3222  Harrison  St.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Greiser,  Adolpiius  Louis 3039  Montana  Ave. 

Hauer,  Frank  J 3254  Montana  Ave, 

Heckerman,  Ruth 642  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Herman,  Edna 321  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Hill,   Edith  Anna 3   The  Roanoke 

Hofer,   Karl  David 301   Goodman  St. 

HousH,  William  Kimball Moscow,  O.,  and  1921  Auburn  Ave. 

HuBER,   Hugo  A Harrison,   O. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Emma 66  Hollister  St, 

Johnston,  John  B 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

Jones,    Winifred 443    Riddle    Rd. 

Kypke,  Anna  Sophie  Charlotte 208  W.  Twelfth  St. 

Lyons,  Thelma  Lenore Mt,  Airy,  O. 

McCabe,  Helen  Camille 814  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

McCoNAHA,  Grace  Chisholm 3515  St,   Charles  PI. 

Mills,  William  Verner 822   Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Neeb,  Lewis  Spilger Scioto  and  Calhoun   Sts, 

Osborne,   Virginia 3439   Whitfield    Ave, 

Powers,  James  P 205  Emma  St.,  Covington,  Ky, 

Reemelin,  Isabelle 3471   Cheviot  Ave, 

Regenstein,   Anna  Bhlle Ft.   Thomas,  Ky, 

Richards,  Daniel  Smith 1036  Wesley  Ave. 

Roetken,  Emma  Louise Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Roudebush,   Edward Goshen,    O. 

Salm,    Irwin 924  Armory  Ave. 

Sauer,    Nora Elmont    Terrace 

Schoepfel,    Cora 832    Clinton    St. 

Schriefer,    Elsie 2358    Wheeler    St. 

Secrest,   Frances  L 215   Gilman  Ave. 

Shriver,  Mabel  Angela 238  South  D  St.,  Hamilton,  O, 

Spooner,    Beatrice Glendale,   O. 

Stuntz,  Edna  Marie 3770  Ayers  Ave.,  H.  P. 

SuER,  Werner  John 2352  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Telker,  Minna  J 220  Fosdick  St. 

Thayer,  Warren   Nelson Norwood,   O. 

Tischbein,  F.   E 2743  W.   Sixth  Ave. 

Trisler,  Anna  H Sayler  Park,    O. 

Webb,  Luella 2339  Kemper  Lane 

West,  Saida  Wood. 3824  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

West,   Susanna 3824  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,   O. 

Wieckers,  Marie  Margaretha  A 208  W.  Twelfth  St. 

Wilson,  Arthur  Lawrence Newtown,   O. 

Williams,  Katherine  Meredith 4425  Station  Ave.,  Winton  PI. 

Winter,   Emma Amazon  and  Grandview  Aves, 

Winter,  Elizabeth ' Amazon  and  Grandview  Aves. 

Evening  Classes 

Abhhl,  Anna 13  E.  St.  Clair  St. 

Ahlers,  John  Frederick 1301   California  Ave, 

Ahrens,    Chris  John 359   Thrall   Ave, 

Ahrens.  Robert  S 359  Thrall  Ave. 
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Albeitz,  Peter 97  Mulberry  St. 

Allen,   Zay   M Plainville,   O. 

Andrews,    Clinton   Hart Lane   Seminary 

Armstrong,   Claire  Ella IO5   Mason  St 

Atkins,  Mary  Lee 425  Wallace  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky! 

Aue,  John  Cornelius Ft.   Thomas,  Ky, 

Austin,  Edgar  Coville Cincinnati  Hospital 

Avery,   Coleman 3740   Clifton  Ave. 

Ayer,  Grayce  Lenore 2417   Salutaris  Ave. 

Bachner,  Albert  Nicholas 348  Kilgour  St. 

Backherms,  Alvin  Bernard 1026  W.  Liberty  St. 

Baker,  Anna  Rachel Cincinnati  Hospital 

Ballmann,   Anna 3471    Knott  Ave. 

Barr,  Charles  Hugh 3326  Glenway  Ave. 

Barrett,  Florence  Margaret 1470  State  Ave. 

Bast,  John  E 1611  Waverly  Ave. 

Bayley,  Lillian   M 3160  Van  Buren  Ave. 

Beck,  Elsie  Amelia 523  Channing  St. 

Bell,  Mary  Jane 217  First  Ave.,  Sta.  P. 

Bentley,  Frazee  C 1605   Ruth  Ave.,  W.  H. 

Benzing,  Ada  May 1544  Woodward  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Berman,  Oscar  Adolphus 849  Windham  Ave. 

Berssenbruegge,  Emma  Catherine Fergus  and  Chase  Sts. 

Bieler,    Flora 240    E.   University  Ave. 

Billian,   Augusta 308  W.  McMillan  St. 

BiNGEL,   Doris  A 1602  Sycamore  St. 

Binns,  H.   Stanley 2407   Kenton  St. 

Blanton,  William  Spencer 712  Orchard  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Bloch,   Martin 816  W.    Ninth  Ave, 

BoGEN,  Albert  William 547   Hale  Ave. 

BoGEN,    Rose 943    Summit   Ave. 

Bossemeyer,  William  John 1636  Philomena  Ave. 

Bowman,  Pearl  M 951  E.  Court  St. 

Boyle,  Pearl  A 829  Burns  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Bradley,  Kathryn   F 813   Oak   St. 

Braun,  Rhea  Ruth 932   W.   Court  St. 

Bretnacher,  Louise 2113  Clifton  Ave. 

Brewster,  John  Pollard  H 8'5  W.  Fifth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Brockhau<3,   Louis 2351  W.   Clifton  Ave. 

Browder,  Lillian  May 4809  Winona  Terrace,  Madisonville 

Brueggemann,  John   G Ill  W.    University  Ave, 

Buerger.  Alphonso  John 105  W.  Charlton  St. 

Buerger,  Rosa  Wilhelmina 105  W.  Charlton  St. 

Bulthaupt,  Clara 1736  Young  St. 

Bulthaupt,   Luella 1736  Young  St. 

Burdge,  Alice  Virginia 1873  Kinney  Ave. 

Burke,  Daniel  Laurence 3434   Telford  Ave. 

BuscH,  Frank  Gottleib 408  Dorchester  Ave. 

Busman,  Harry  Herman 3632  Borden   St. 

Caliman,  Samuel  David 2618  Kemper  Lane 

Callahan,  Clara  Marie 637  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Gallon,    Albert Milford,    O. 

Carr,  Lucien  Stevens 3534  Stettinius  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Chasson,  Jean 519  Betts  St. 

Clancey.  Harrison  B 4  The  Navarre 

Clark,   Elizabeth  Lawler 32  Hollister  St. 
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Clark,  Jeanie  M 3242  Epworth  Ave. 

Clawson,  William  Miles 3338  Bonaparte  Ave. 

Clear,   Myrtle 427   Hopkins    St. 

Clo,  Elizabeth  Ida 2652   Stanton  Ave. 

Clo,  Ella  Matilda 2652  Stanton  Ave. 

Cochran,  Lutie  D Twelfth  and  Scott  Sts.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Coffin,  William  M 3449  Wilson  Ave. 

Cohan,  Bernard 707  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Colligan,   Arthur  P 2482   Paris   St. 

Collins,  Clare  G SIS'  Oak  St. 

Conant,  Gertrude  Greenwood 570&  Arnsby  PI.,  Madisonville 

CoNDRON,   M.   Rosalia 440  Ludlow  Ave. 

Cone,    Rebecca  Maude Hotel    Glencoe 

Connor,  Varnia  Mitchell 1926  Elm  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Conwell,   Sarah  Jones 259  Hosea  Ave. 

Cook,   Irene  Mary 427   Clark   St. 

Cook,   Wallace  Arthur 639  Hawthorne  Ave. 

Cooke,   Earl  Wadsworth 32  Garfield  PI. 

Corcoran,  Effie '.' 1925  Williams  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Cord,  Martha  Harrison 20  E.   Eighth  Ave. 

CoRDES,  Margaretha 1936  Wayland  Ave.,  ISibrwood,  O. 

CosoRES,  Noah 621  W.   Ninth  Ave. 

Cregmile,  Margaret  Jay     Anna  Louise  Inn 

Crooks,  Marjorie  Hunter Anna  Louise  Inn 

Crowe,  Anne  Katherine 921  McPherson  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Crumley,   Mary   E 1626  Chase  Ave. 

Daily,  Sadie  Olive 321  E.  Liberty  St. 

Dalton,  Gertrude  Brewer 1018  Foraker  Ave. 

Daly,   William   Thomas 2025   Freeland   Ave. 

Danks,  Thomas  Samuel 728  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Darst,  Alma  Blanche 502  Clinton  St. 

Darst,  Ethel  Grace 502  Clinton  St. 

Davidson,  Idelbert  B 623  Rockdale  Ave. 

Davies,  J.  Lloyd 2327   Symmes  St. 

Davis,   Beulah  Gladys 2358   Gilbert  Ave. 

Davis,  Edith  Stella 826  Maple  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Davis,  George  Howard 4627  Chestnut  St. 

Decker,  Raymond  William 2280   Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Dehnek,  Rosina  M ' Sayler   Park 

Delaney,  Amelia  Cecilia 1768  E.  McMillan  St. 

DePrad,  Pherrell  Anderson 922  Barr  St. 

Dieckmann,  Alvina  H 3416   Cornell  PI. 

Dieckmann,   Otto 3416   Cornell  PI, 

Dollman,  John  W 759  Richmond  St. 

Dorks,  Amor  C 2325   Stratford  Ave. 

Dornette,    Charles  Edward 3114  Vine   St. 

Dourson,  Mary  Catherine 3117  Ahrens  St. 

Dreihs,  Henrietta  E 2313   Clifton  Ave. 

Drummy,    Mary  Frances 306  E.  Liberty  St. 

Ducken,   Rosa 924  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Duerr,   Mrs.  Jessie  May 2127  Goodman   St. 

Duffey,  Frank  Thomas 716  W.   Fourth  Ave. 

Duncan,   Frank  Murdock 425   Ludlow  Ave. 

Dunn,  Jesse  Kessner 3468  Boudinot  Ave. 

Easton,  Russell  Morrison 119  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Edwards.  Alameda  Mae 315  W.  Seventh  Ave. 
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Edwards,  Gwen 811  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Edwards,   Marion 2905  Woodburn   Ave. 

Eger,    Alfred 1814    Fairfax    Ave. 

Elliott,  Carrie  Kinsinger 2110  Fulton  Ave. 

Elliott,   Helen  G 2110    Fulton  Ave. 

Elliott,  Helen  Stockdale 2110  Fulton  Ave. 

Ellis,   Charles  Allen 3525  Bevis  Ave. 

Ellis,  Paul  LeRoy 1231   California  Ave. 

Ellison,    Katherine  Isabel Cincinnati  Hospital 

Elmes,  Elsie  Jane  T 816  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Emig,  George  Christian 32  Conklin  St. 

Emrie,   Mai^  Lee 222  W.  McMillan  St. 

Engel,  Florence  J 1803  Baymiller  St. 

Evans,  Mary  Ethel 2336  Burnet  Ave. 

Evans,  Robert  Johnson 633  Carlisle  Ave. 

Eyrich,  Jr.,  George  Frederick 3127   Glendora  Ave. 

Fagen,    Marguerite    Elizabeth Cincinnati    Hospital 

Fairchild,  Helen  Frances 1554  Elm  St. 

Feid,  Jr.,   Louis 2156  Staebler  St. 

Feldmann,  Mary  Helen 1623  Greenup  St.,   Covington,  Ky. 

Feldmann,  Ottmar  Josef 1623   Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky, 

Fenker,  Howard  Wieman 4  The  Elberon,  P.  H. 

Fey,  Marcella  F 2255   Vine  St. 

FiCKS,  Emma 3631   Shaw  Ave. 

Fischer,  Henry  William 1220   Ida  St. 

Fiscus,  B.   F 2201  Victor   St. 

Fitch,  Mrs.  Amoretta 39  W.  McMillan  St. 

Fitzmaurice,  Alice  M 620  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Fitzmaurice,   Charles  Anthony 620  W.   Eighth  Ave. 

Flagg,  Thirza Anna  Louise  Inn 

Flynn,  Edward  Matthew 2417  Salutaris  Ave. 

Frank,  Carl  Fred 2540  Homestead  PI. 

Franklin,  Bluma Flat  P,  The  Wilhelm 

Frazier,  Anna  Marie 839  Rockdale  Ave. 

Fremdling,   Edith 813  Oak  St. 

Frey,  Grover  E 471  Pioneer   St. 

Fridman,  Jennie 1501  Lincoln  Ave. 

Frohman,   Nathan    Sigmund 847   Rockdale  Ave. 

Galbraith,  Mary  Angela 2287  Loth  St. 

Gale,  George  W 1882  Fairfax  Ave. 

Garver,  Jr.,  Leonard 4835  Sheffield  Ave. 

Geiger,   Ruth  Marie 1330  Bremen  St. 

Geisler,  Alfred  Theodore 1817  Bremen  St. 

Gemberg,  Harry 950  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Geoghegan,    Marie 2108    Fulton   Ave. 

Gerdsen.  Mary  A 2798  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Gerhardt.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 975  McMillan  St. 

Getty,  Kittie   Lydia 3517   Montgomery  Rd. 

Gill,  La'Verne  Mayon 849  Locust  St.,  W.  H. 

Ginberg,  Harris 9  LeRoy  Court 

GoETTLE,   Richard  J 622  Orient   Ave. 

Goetz,  Kate  Christina 138  Elm  St.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Gordon,  Mary  Agnes Glendale,  O. 

Gordon,  Morris 1038  Wesley  Ave. 

Gores,  Guido Hackberry  and  Fernwood  Aves. 

Grad.  Anna  B 522  Richmond  St, 
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Grad,  Sarah  Bell 631   W.   Ninth  Ave. 

Graef,   Albert  August 1723  Central  Ave. 

Graf,   Robert 172   Warner   St. 

Grau,   John  J 107   Mulberry    St. 

Grau,  Maude  Estella 728  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Groneweg,    Ernst 3362    Morrison   Ave. 

Gross,  William 3434  Golden  Ave. 

GuERTiN,   Grace 1239    E.  Third  Ave. 

Guiney.   Edward 2876  Erie  Ave.,  H,  P. 

Haase,   Edwin ' 2125  W.   Clifton  Ave. 

Haeckl,  Laura  Crescence 1756  Powers   St. 

Hageny,  Edward  Aloysis 310  Lyon  St. 

Hagerty,  Alice  Mary 2100  Fulton  Ave. 

Hamano,  Geo.  T Lane  Seminary 

Hamelrath,    Josephine  Anne 1653  Herbert  Ave. 

Hammond,  John  Marshal 414  Clark  St. 

Hanhauser,    Josephine 1653'  Herbert   Ave. 

Happe,   Charles 957   Hawthorne  Ave. 

Harper,  Berta  B 29  W.  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Ky, 

Harper,  Grace  Martha 29  W.  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Harrington,  Catherine  Margaret 2150  Fulton  Ave. 

Harrington,    Mary 2150    Fulton   Ave. 

Harris,  Frank  Abbott 1,^421   Pullan  Ave. 

Harris,  William  Alexander Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Hart,   Bertha 807  W,   Seventh  Ave. 

H.iuss,   Kathryn  Viola 1528  Elm  St. 

Hazelton,  Robert  Thompson 2768  Williams  Ave. 

Hazlett,    Claribel  Margaret Union  and  Burnet  Aves. 

Hegner,  Nancy  Alice 416  Grove  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Hehemann,  Frederick  Herman 1651  Queen  City  Ave. 

Heil,  Fannie  Elsie 5675  Belmont  Ave. 

Heitzman,   Mathilda  Louise 3289  Observatory  Ave. 

Helbert,  Sarah  Behethlan 209  W.  Twelfth  Ave. 

Helman,    Mabel  Rockwood 3578   Michigan   Ave. 

Hengge,  Jr.,    Paul 3604    Jefferson   Ave. 

Herdliska,   Aimee    Gertrude 2535    Alms    Place 

Hermann,  Jr.,  George  Fred 2911   Vine  St. 

Hettrich,  Walter  John Ill  W.  Third  St.,  Carthage,  O, 

Hey,  Anna  Maria 1049    Rittenhouse    St. 

Hill,   Edith   Anna 3   The   Roanoke 

Hills,   Bertha  Elizabeth 813    Oak   St. 

Hiscox,  IsLAY  Lydia 8  E.   Eighth  Ave, 

Hoehn,   Ruth   Jenny 3113   Glos  Ave. 

Hoffman,  George  William 1617   Tremont   St. 

Hoffman,  Jacob  Joseph 1625    Madison  Rd. 

Hoffman,  Victoria 2402   Ashland  Ave. 

HoLDT,    Martha 15   The   Roanoke 

Horn,    George  McLarnan 4645    Edgewood  Ave. 

Hoskinson,    Elizabeth   Agnes 1355    Locust    St. 

Howard,  Cecil  Ward 32   E.   Seventh  Ave. 

Huber,    Hugo   A Harrison,   O, 

Huheey,  Floretta  KIate 1526  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

HuHEEY,  Lilian  Ada 1626  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Hummel,   Stella   Marie 922   E.   McMillan   St. 

HuNEMEYER,   LiTTLEFORD 2012   Colcrain  Ave. 

Hunt,  Emily  Louise • Maxwell  Ave.,  Vernonville 
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HuYETT,   Robert  Bowlus 2768   Williams  Ave.,  Oakley 

Hyde,  Adelaide  M 2144  St.  James  Ave. 

Innes,    Marion Summit  Ave.,   P.   H. 

Jenkins,   Bertram   W 2606   Madison    Rd. 

JoHANNiGMAN,   HiLDA  E 3038   Hackberry    St. 

JoHANNiGMAN,   Stella   Mary 3038   Hackberry    St. 

Johnson,  Charles  W 4311  Allison  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Jones,   Richard  L 1219   Lincoln  Ave. 

Jordan,   Floyd 2127    Grandin   Rd. 

Kadisevitz,  Isidor  E 925  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Kane,  John 910  Laurel  St. 

Karl,   Bertha 370   Howell  Ave. 

Kasselberg,   Ida 721  Richmond  St. 

Katker,  William   C 3229   Glendora  Ave. 

Kaufman,  Antoinette  Victoria 512  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Kaufman,   Benedict 541    Clinton   St. 

Kaufman,   Margaret  Pearl Cincinnati   Hospital 

Keeshan,   John   Edward Bavaria  Bldg. 

Keinat,  Wilhelmina  Marie 921  McPherson  Ave. 

Kemme,   Louise  Joseph 1819  Pleasant   St. 

Kenkel,  Richard 966   E.  Third  St. 

Kennedy,   May  C 81   E.  Tenth  St.,  Covington,  Ky, 

Kiel,  Anna 2400   E.   Montana  Ave. 

KiPF,  Fred  Henry 608   Klotter  Ave. 

Kirstein,  Paul  R 2546  Auburn  Ave. 

Klag,  Arthur  C 202   Calhoun  St. 

Klahm.   C.    Frank 1332    Ethan  Ave. 

Klein,  Harry  Thomas 3523  Herbert  Ave. 

Klein,   Saul   Sultan 2319   Reading  Rd. 

Kline,   Jane  Margaret 2215    Sinton   Ave. 

Kluber,    Josie 224   Calhoun   St. 

Klusmeyer,   Charles  Anton 304   Warner  St. 

Knorr,  Arline  J 2225  Ohio  Ave. 

Koehler,  Helen   Gano 2807   Bellevue  Ave. 

KoHLMANN,   George  H 528  Howell  Ave. 

Kollmorgan,   Martin 249   Emming   St. 

Kopp,    Charles   A Addyston,   O. 

Kramer,    Elmer   Charles 3302   Monteith   Ave. 

Krauss,   Calvin 1376   Harrison   Ave. 

Krauss,  Henry   F 1376  Harrison  Ave. 

Kropf,  Fannie  Verona 2405   Clifton  Ave. 

Krueck,   Josephine ^8    Parker   St. 

KucK.  Lulu   Dorathea 539  Ringgold   St. 

Kuntz,  Helen  Margaret 4309  Haight  Ave. 

Lapthorne,   Walter   Thomas 3148   Harvard  Ave. 

Lawton,    Alma 3325    Burnet    Ave. 

Lehnhoff,    Raymond  G 475  Riddle  Rd. 

Lewis,  Anna  Belle 2102  Fulton  Ave. 

LiBBERT.   Marshall  Sheridan 152  W.  McMillan  St. 

LiFSCHiTZ.   Louis 531   Richmond  St. 

Lindsley,  E.  Van  Sinderen 20  E.  Eighth  Ave. 

LoBiTZ,   Alvina   Sophia 2559   Fairview   Ave. 

Loeb,  Arthur   Sidney 829   Rockdale   Ave. 

LoEBMAN,    Elise  R ^24    Hickman   St. 

LoNGLEY,   William    S 1^50   Baymiller   St. 

Louis,    Edith   Alice 420   Elizabeth    St. 
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LovETT,    Edward  Craig 1927   Kinney  Ave. 

Lucas,    Georgia   McCoppin Oxford,    O. 

LucKEY,  August  B 1621  Tremont   St. 

LucKEY,   Bessie  Walker 2427   Bloom   St. 

LuDEKE,   Robert  Arthur 817   Mulberry  St. 

LuESSENS,  Henry 2539  Marsh  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

LuTMER,   Joseph 2806    Woodburn   Ave. 

Lyon,   Flora  Josephine 217    Warner    St. 

McCabe,  Helen  Camille 814  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

McCafferty,   Florence 706  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

McCarthy,  Eleanor  Marguerite 635  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

McCauley,   William  John 2006   Breen   St. 

McCormick,    Samuel  Lester 214   W.    Seventh  Ave. 

McDonald,    Fannie 915    Foraker  Ave. 

McDonald,  Margaret  Helen 652   Lincoln  Ave. 

McDonald,  Mary  Claire 652  Lincoln  Ave. 

McGarr,   Henrietta  Agnes 2127    Columbia  Ave. 

McGee,    Clara  B 518   Melish  Ave. 

McGee,  Edith  Edna 521  Hopkins   St. 

McGough,  Leatha  Estelle Cincinnati   Hospital 

McJoynt,   Thomas   Leo 2700   Park  Ave. 

McLaughlin,  William   Francis 1747   Denham  St. 

Magee,  Margaret  Veronica 3114  Ahrens  St. 

Maisch,  Wilbur  Stanley 24   The  Verona 

Majoewsky,   Leo  R 121    Mason    St. 

Malkin,  Abraham 436  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Manss,  Mrs.  Alice  K ' 4544  Glenway  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Marcuson,   Augusta 868    Lexington   Ave. 

Margileth,   Elmer   Christopher 2221   Nelson  Ave. 

Marty,  Margaret  Augusta 2633  Pecan   St. 

Massa,    Victor  Simon 307 J4    Central  Ave. 

Mayhew,  Genevieve  Grace 1901   State  Ave. 

Mears,   Nellie  Viola 1050   Flint  St. 

Meininger,    Ella 832    McPherson    Ave. 

Merrill,   Julia  Wright 1833  Josephine  St. 

Merrill,   Natalie 1833  Josephine   St. 

Mesch,    Charles  Henry 2324    Clifton  Ave. 

Meyer,    Margaret 705   E.    McMillan   St. 

Miller,   Clarence  C 3501  Bevis  Ave. 

Miller,   Rhea   Gdulla 634    Sixth  Ave. 

MiNGES,   Michael 4   E.  Ninth  Ave. 

Minks.  Floyd  Grover 2218  Flora  St. 

Minor,   Gladys  Marguerite 2481   Paris  St. 

Mitchell,  Howard  Tyrrell Sayler  Park   Sta, 

Mithoefer,   Freda 1228    Vine   St, 

Moegling,  Richard  Emil 3017   Jefferson  Ave, 

MoEGLiNG,   Ethel  Rebman 3017   Jefferson  Ave. 

Moffett,  Harry  Clement House  of  Refuge 

MooRBRiNK.   Blanche  H 222  W.   McMillan   St. 

Moorbrink,  Norbert  Cyril 222  W,  McMillan  St, 

Morgan,   Helena  Josephine 1533    Ruth  Ave. 

Morrison,   Edith   G 2634   Alms  PI, 

Morrison,   Emma  Henrietta 2543   Kincaid   St, 

Morrison,  Helen   May 100  N,  Jackson  St.,  Carthage 

Morrison,  Robert 784  Ludlow  Ave. 

Morrison,   Susie  Green 2543    Kincaid   St. 
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MoRRissEY,  Julia  Josephine 3030  Gilbert  Ave. 

Moss,   Howard  M 621   W.   Sixth  Ave. 

MuNRo,  Mary  Treasure 2143   Sinton  Ave.,  W.   H. 

Murphy,  Catherine  Agnes 4163   Columbia  Ave. 

Murphy,  Mary  Loretta 4163    Columbia  Ave. 

Murphy,  Richard  Long 416  Elizabeth  St. 

Murray,    Daniel  F 2193   Harrison  Ave. 

Myers,  Herbert   David 218   Hearne  Ave. 

Nagle,   Loretto  Cecelia Eleventh  and  Orchard  Sts.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Naish,   Charles  A , 723  Hopkins  St. 

Neave,   Mrs.  Anna  B 2212  Gilbert  Ave. 

Nemenz,  Andrew 1425  Race  St. 

Never,   Elsie  Marie 2303    Colerain  Ave. 

Neyer,    Emma  Josephine 2303   Colerain  Ave. 

Nicholson,   Stanley  Thomas 318   Ellen   St. 

NiER,    Harry   Kendall 850    Rockdale  Ave. 

NiERMANN,  Theodore 3552  Woodburn  Ave. 

Nock,  Mary  Elizabeth 1717  Greenup   St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

NocK,    Sara 1717   Greenup   St.,  Covington,  Ky, 

O'Brien,  Betty  M 1706   Scott  St.,   Covington,  Ky. 

OcKRANT,  Bessie TOO'  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

O'Connor,  Margaret  Eugene 1125  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Olding,    Frances 1103    Winfield   Ave. 

O'Neil,  Elmer  Dennis 303  Calhoun  St. 

Otte,  Jr.,  Charles  William 1021  Windsor  St. 

Ottermann,   Christian   Edmund 1821  Highland  Ave. 

Otting,  Mabel  Clara 1638  Otte  Ave. 

Paden,   Russell  Hower 152  W.   McMillan   St. 

Pandorf,    C.   William 2299    Colerain  Ave. 

Paris,  William  Milton 1635  Woodward  Ave. 

Parker,   Gail 813  Maple  Ave.,  Newport,    Ky. 

Parker,  Jessie  Elizabeth 813  Maple  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Partymiller,    George 2319    Clifton    Ave. 

Pastor,    Harry 418    Richmond    St. 

Peitz,   Rosalind  Mary Helen   and   Burnet  Aves. 

Pendleton,  Charles  G 1027  Intermediate  Ave. 

Perry,   Harriet  Gertrude 1927   Kinney  Ave. 

Perry,   Retta  Louise 1927    Kinney   Ave. 

Pettit,   Sarah  A 811  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Pfister,  Mildred  Marie 2231  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Pidgeon,   Bertha  Mabel 3120  Gloss  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Pierce,  Elizabeth   Mildred Burnet  and  Union   Sts. 

Pierle,   Edwin   F 3429  Middleton  Ave. 

Piker,    Mollie 1504    Lincoln    Ave. 

PiRMAN,    Hilda 956   Martin    St. 

Poggendick,  Philip  F 311  Linden  Ave.,  Carthage 

PoLASKY,   Bessie  Tennenbaum 1327   Myrtle  Ave. 

Poske,   Harry   Christian 1907   Highland  Ave. 

Prues,   Emma  Katharine 1630  Potter  PL,  Evanston 

Prugh.   George  Shipley 2115   Eastern  Ave. 

Purcell.  Helen  Emma 1326  Broadway 

Pyle.  Margaret  Elizabeth ^H  Scott  St.,  Covmgton,  Ky. 

Qualey,    Martha   Honore 1834   Kinney   Ave. 

QUALEY.   Helen   Mary 1834   Kinney  Ave. 

Quitman,    Goldie ^^0    ^eU^   f^' 

Quitman,   Mabel 740  Delta  Ave. 
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Quitman,   Stella 740  Delta  Ave. 

Rabenstein,  Louise  Bertha 384i3  N,  Bend  Rd. 

Rabinow,  Leon 4810  Pine  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Rappoport,  Jacob   Ellsworth 3346    Reading  Rd. 

Rasch,  Alma  Julia 1716  Chase  Ave. 

Rassell,   Rose 928   Richmond  St. 

Ratliff,  Annette  Davis 2530  Ingleside  Ave. 

Ratliff,  William   Carlisle 2530  Ingleside  Ave. 

Ratz,    Otto 226    Calhoun    St. 

Reed,  Ella  Minerva 2736  Arbor  Ave.,  H.   P, 

Reedy,   Laura  Anna 1209  Delta  Ave. 

Reemelin,    Isabelle 3471    Cheviot   Ave. 

Reid,    Robert   William 249  Goodman    St. 

Reitman,   Isadore 3013    Kerper   Ave. 

Remke,   Paul  Richard 1968   Fairfax  Ave. 

Reszke,   Felix  Eugene 2230   Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Reusch,  Edward  Paul 2515  Stanton  Ave. 

Reuter,  Elmer 2013  Cleneay  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Reuther,   Sina 1009   Chapel  St. 

RiESNER,   Elizabeth   A 374  Terrace  Ave. 

RiESNER,   Michael 374   Terrace  Ave. 

Ritchie,   Edgar  B Cliff  PI.,  P.   H. 

Robinson,   Guy  H 3483   Cornell  PI. 

Robinson,    Iva   Zaluma Fischer   PI. 

RooNEY,   Rosemary 20   Calhoun   St. 

Rosenbaum,  David  Nathan 1333  Locust  St. 

Ruscher,   Louise 2012  Sherman  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

RuzicKA,    R 3062    Madison    Rd. 

Sachs,    Fanny 650   Fifth  Ave. 

Sagmeister,    Charles 322    Emming    St. 

Sahlfeld,  Robert  Alphonse 3434  Burch  Ave. 

Samuels,  Julius  Raphael 710  W,  Eighth  Ave. 

Santen,  Florence 754  W.   Seventh  Ave. 

Sauer,   Matilda 813   Oak  St. 

Schaefer,    Samuel  Howard 721  Richmond    St. 

Schafstall,  Walter  Norman 2160  Rice  St. 

ScHEAR,  Harvey 611  W.    Eighth  Ave. 

Schick,  Alfred  E 2117   Hatmaker  St, 

Schick,  John   Matthew 3269   Montana  Ave. 

Schiel,   Edith  Marie 540  Terrace  Ave. 

Schiel,  Wendall  T 640   Terrace  Ave. 

Schmid,  Robert  George 110  Peete   St. 

Schmidt,  Alvin  Edward 3005   Scioto   St. 

Schmits,  Anna  Josephine  Elizabeth 2732   Arbor  Ave. 

Schmogrow,  Frederick  Theodore 3706   Cass  Ave. 

Schneider,   Anna  Katherine Cincinnati  Hospital 

Schreiber,   Albert   Carl 626  June    St. 

Schulz,  Charles  Joseph 537  Enright  Ave. 

ScHURR,   Ferdinand  Louis 2145   Queen  City  Ave. 

Schuyler,  Burl  Tuttle 2619  Kemper  Lane 

ScHWEiKERT,  Mabel 725   York   St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Schwengel,   F.   C 166   Bosley   St. 

Scott,    David  H 3433   Hallwood  PI. 

Sebastian,  Hattie 4266  Langland  St. 

Sebastian,   Howard  Cambell 3484   Erkenbrecker  Ave. 

Sebastian.  John   Christopher 4266  Langland   St. 

Seibert,   Edward  A 3527   Wabash    St. 


\ 
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Sellenings,    Clara   Louise Kennedy   Heighte,    O. 

Shook,    Chester    Rinehart Euclid   Apts. 

Shortt,  Annette  Gertrude 2144   St.   James  Ave" 

SiLVERELATT,   Nathan 761   w.   Eighth  Ave' 

SiLVERBLATT,   SiMON 761  w_  Eighth  Ave. 

Silverman,  Jacob lOeg   Qark   St. 

SiNNiGE,   Carl  Elmor 213    E.   University  Ave. 

Small,   John    Crittenden 3512   Zumstein   Ave. 

Smith,   Carl  H 2754   Oakley  Ave. 

Smith,   Clara  M 655   Linn   St. 

Smith,   Ida  Alice 1628   Laurel  Ave. 

Snyder,  Laura  Evangeline 427  Hopkins  St. 

Snyder,    Myrtle 4    Crescent    PL 

Spencer,   John   Robert 637  Walnut   St. 

Spohr,  Arthur  August 434  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Spreen,    Albert 3220    Virginia    PI. 

Springer,    Charles 345    Tusculum    Ave. 

Stanley,  Jr.,  William  Henry 288  Ludlow  Ave. 

Staud,  Marie 2616  Ravine   St. 

Steinborn,  Josefine   G'eorgiana 1311   Walnut    St. 

Steinbuch,  Lassar  Leo 512   Armory  Ave. 

Steinhardt,    Felix House   of    Refuge 

Steinharter,  Blanche 1813   Fairfax  Ave. 

Steinmetz,    Rose   A 838    Armory   Ave. 

Stemler,  Emil  W 3335  Bonaparte  Ave. 

Stenger,   William  J 177   Warner   St. 

Stier,  Oswald  Nicholas Woodburn  and  Madison  Aves. 

Stowe,  Lula  Beatrice Anna  Louise  Inn 

Strong,  James  Albert 214  E.   Center  St.,  Carthage 

Strubbe,   Eleanor 3000    Euclid  Ave. 

Stuckenberg,   Henry  Malcolm 2614    Euclid  Ave. 

Stuntz,  Edna  May 3770  Ayers  Ave.,  H.  P. 

SuER,  Werner  John 2352   Harper   Ave.,  Norwood,   O. 

Swineford,   Helen  Agnes 147  Elm  St.,  Ludlow,  Ky, 

Telker,  Minna  Johanna 220  Fosdick  St. 

Tennenbaum,   Minnie 1356   Burdette  Ave. 

Thole,   Virgil  G 2637    Woodside    PI. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Grace  M 19  Glengariff  Bldg. 

Tischler,   Clarence  R 453  Riddle  Rd. 

Towler,    Eugene    Vance College   Hill 

Tozzer,    Carl 4211    Turrill    St. 

Tragesser,   Lydia  Katherine 178  E.   McMillan  St, 

Troehler,   Carl Dayton  St.  and  Colerain  Ave. 

Troy,  Loretta  Helen 468  Crestline  Ave. 

Van   Auken,   Arthur  Hammond 2149   Sinton  Ave. 

Van    Dusen,   Gordon 924   Hawthorne  Ave. 

Van  Hise,  Anna  Louise 464  Pioneer  St. 

Van   Matre,   Ralph 431   Purcell   Ave. 

Wachendorf,   Edmund  Andrew 1415  California  Ave. 

Wahlke,  Albert  Barbarous  Carl 1054  Wilstach   St. 

Wahmes,   Mary  L 1809    Fairfax   Ave. 

Waters,  Minnie  Moore 2814   Preston    St. 

Webb,    Elsie  Arnetta 3854    Millsbrae  Ave. 

Webb,    Elizabeth   Clara 3854  Millsbrae  Ave. 

V/ehmeier,  Ida  Maky 4003  W.   Clifton  Ave. 

Weiskopf,   Maurice  Fox Reading  Rd.  and  Dana  Ave. 

Weiss,   Rose  Clara 271  W.    McMillan   St. 
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Weim-er,   Retta 321   E.  Liberty  St. 

Weist,  Lillie  Viola 225  McCormick  PI. 

Wellman,    George  J 3713    Glenway   Ave. 

Welsh,   Marguerite  Annie 116   Malvern   PI. 

Weller,  Wilma  Elizabeth Cincinnati  Hospital 

Werner,   Alma   Stella 516    David    St. 

Werner,  William  Chester 1534  Banklick  St.,  Covington,  Ky, 

Werner,  William  George 625  Terrace  Ave. 

Whitaker,  Anna 626  E.   Ninth   St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Whitney,  Fred  Boston 2319   Reading  Rd. 

Wicker,   Edwin  Arthur 243    Hosea  Ave. 

Willis,   Harold  Samuel 4816  Doberer  St. 

Wilms,  Antoinette  Dorothy 2232  Shadwell  St. 

Wilson,  Mary  Blythe 3550  Reading  Rd. 

Wilson,  Warner  Culbertson 728  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Winkelmann,  Albert  Theodore 460  Warner   St. 

Winkler,    Harrison 136    Mulberry   St. 

WiNTZ,  G.  Elmer 2367  Wheeler  St. 

Wise,    Robert  B 420  Richmond   St. 

Wittkamper,  Fred  C 3327   Stettinius  Ave. 

Wolff,   Gabriel  Herman 1201   Locust   St. 

Wood,  Marie  Cecelia 18   Eastbourne  Terrace 

Woywood,    Anna 1221    Yarmouth  Ave. 

Woywood,   Matilda    Barbara 1221   Yarmouth  Ave. 

Wright,  Wade  h! 102&  Wesley  Ave. 

WuEST,  Jr.,  Charles 4396   Hamilton  Ave. 

Wuestefeld,  Ralph  Anthony 704  Wayne  St. 

WuLFF,  Adolph  George 2475  Paris  St. 

WuLFF,   Ida  Elizabeth 2475   Paris  St. 

Zimmerman,   Mayeelle   R 215   Broadway 

ZoPF,  Alice  Josephine 4730  Fairview  Ave. 

ZoPF,  George  Walter 4730   Chickering  Ave. 

Zugelter,  Jr.,  Frank  Loui^ 913   Charlotte   St. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Graduates 

Beatley,    Harry   Edmund 1565    Chase   St.,  Northside 

Bernstein,   Archibald 2863    Stanton  Ave. 

Bogle,   Elizabeth Hartwell,   O. 

Bronworth,    Harry 950   Elberon    Ave. 

Davidson,    Charles  Lowell 3   Leroy  Court 

Dickson,  Jane  Heath 1921   Bigelow  St.,  Mt.   Auburn 

Draper,  M.  Ruth 4324  Lafayette  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Dubois,    Mary 583    Considine  Ave. 

Gano,  John  Vallette 2302  Park  Ave.,  W.  H. 

Heck,  Jean  Olive 3757  Darwin  Ave.,  Westwood 

Hunter,   Florence 720  Wayne  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Isaacs,    Schachne 3552    Bogart  Ave. 

Kersting,  Emma  S 145   Saunders  St. 

Kohnky,  Emma S.  E.  Cor.  Crown  St.  and  Essex  PI. 

Levi,   Isabelle  J 106  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

LoTTER,  Frederick  D 2425  McMicken  Ave. 

Rattermann,    Katherine 510    York    St. 

Ricks,  William  L 720  Oak  St.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Sears,   Isabel ^. Glendale,    O. 
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Shelow,  Elizabeth 3741  Elsmere  Ave.,  S.  Norwood,  O. 

SouTHGATE,  VIRGINIA 124  Garrard  St.,  Covington,  Ky! 

Stevenson,   Paul  Raymond Kansas  City,  Mo.,   and  8228  Wold  Ave. 

Thorndyke,  Elizabeth 2430  Maplewood  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn 

Van    Hart,   Clara  M 341    Shiloh   St. 

Walden,  Clarence  Dayton 435  Purcell  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Walls,  Callie  King 1034  Academy  Ave.,  P.   H. 

Walther,   Elmore  Curt 126  Huntington   PI. 

Wurtz,  Louise  B 3025  Beekman  St. 

Seniors 

Ahlers,    Helen   Gertrude 1301   California   Ave. 

Baehr,  Bertha  Marie  Anna 3868  Oakley  Ave. 

Bausch,   Lillie  Olive 1754    Brewster  Ave. 

Becker;    Marie 3831    Collins    Ave. 

Burns,  Marguerite  Ormsby 1804  Laurel  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Caldwell,   Dorothy 410  W.    Eighth   Ave. 

Cantor,    Ethel 18   Landon   Court 

Carter,   Jennie  Lillias North   Bend  Rd. 

Cloude,    Helen  Louise 2210   Kemper  Lane 

CooKE,  Bess  Virginia 3441  Wellston   PI. 

Daly,  Margaret  Mary 583  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Dieckman,   Elsa  Pauline 2243   Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Edwards,    Irene 2905    Woodburn    Ave. 

Embsiioff,    Hilda 802    Delhi    Ave. 

Fettweis,   Martha  Anna 107   E.   University   Ave. 

Fisher,  Marion  Eleanor 404  Crestline  Ave.,  P.   H. 

FiTZPATRiCK,   Kathleen   Mary 1047    Considine   Ave, 

Friason,  Ethel  Camille 1021  Foraker  Ave, 

Fox,  Mary  Agnes 4  St,  Leger  Flats 

Gehr,    Mary   Anna 540    Grand   Ave. 

Gruesser,    Emily    Caroline 3565    Trimble   Ave. 

Haffner,    Pauline  Juliane 541   Howell  Ave. 

Halben,   Eleanor   Clara  von   der 3145  Bishop  St. 

Hartlieb,   Ruth  Columbia 2465  W.   McMicken  Ave. 

Heck,    Sibyl  Marjorie 3757  Darwin  Ave. 

Heizer,  Mary  Elizabeth 2016  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Keim,  Edith  Rose 3526  Bevis  Ave.,  Evanston 

Kelly.   Nina 1320  Burdett  Ave. 

Kendall,   Dorothy  Carter 4   St.  James  PI. 

Kirschner,  Edith  Emma 5145  Main  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Koch.   Adelaide  Augustine S217   Gilbert  Ave. 

Krebs,  Gertrude  Christina 1(^12  Hoffner  St. 

Kleinschmidt,   Emma R'Vd  Ru"  Pi^e,  P.   H. 

Lavell,  Robert  James 3005  Junietta  Ave.,  Westwood 

Lindenlaub,  Ella 345  Thrall  Ave. 

Livingston.   Sadie 1609  Baymiller    St. 

London,   Henriette 3579  Bogart  Ave. 

LoRENZ,  Eleanor  Mary East  North  Bend  Rd.,  College  Hill 

Long,  Charlotte  Mae 3003  Hackberry  St. 

Matthews,  Grace  Naomi 3531  Zumstem  Ave.,  H.  P, 

Meador,  Mildred Si4  Considine  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Meininger,    Freda    Bernardina 1658    Pulte    St. 

Morrow,  Isabella  Greer 947  Chateau  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Peale,   Corinne  Wunder 1820  Freeman  Ave. 

Plimpton.  Margaret  Beach 731  Grand  Ave.,  P.  H. 
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Poor,   Elizabeth  Beatrice 1787    Humboldt  Ave. 

Ranshaw,   Virginia  Travis 1030  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rechtin,  Loretta 3104   Gilbert  Ave. 

Reed,  Eloise 1123   Yale  Ave. 

RiCKEL,  Gilbert  John 2185  Harrison   Ave. 

Rodgers,  Hazel  Marie 479  Considine  Ave.,  P.  H. 

RuGGLES,  Lillian  Grace 2132  St.  James  Ave. 

Seaman,  Ruth  G 2312   Harper  Ave.,   Norwood,  O. 

Schneider,  Erma  Lillian Robinson  Rd.,   Pleasant  Ridge 

Seiw^ert,  Joseph  John 4000  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Shaffer,   Herbert 312    Straight   St. 

Steinkamp,  Edythe  Henrietta 1627  Waverly  Ave. 

Tracy,  Kathleen   Eugenia 532  Howell  Ave. 

Trisler,  Mabel  Elizabeth Cincinnati  Station  M,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Madisonville 

Wait,   Mary  Ethel 4011  Columbia  Ave. 

Walker,  Jane  Elizabeth 3712   Sachem  Ave. 

Wartchi,   Sarah  Millie 815  Oak   St. 

Wiedewer,  Lottie  Becht 4821  Linden   St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Williams,  Susie  Pearl 3973  W.  Belle  PL,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  934  Locust  st. 

Zeller,   Elsie  May 3112  W.   Eighth  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Juniors 

Brown,  Lucy  Atwater 183  Grand  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Clark,  Hazel  June 3242  Epworth  Ave.,  Westwood 

D'Arcy,  Frances  Elizabeth 454   E.  Fifth  Ave. 

Dean,    Adelaide 409   Tusculum   Ave. 

Goodhart,    Sadie   Isabel 506   Hale  Ave. 

Jacobs,  Fred  Rudolph 1266  Iliff  Ave.,  P.   H. 

Jenkins,  Ruth  Le  Marian 839  Washington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Kautz,  Mary  Kathryn 1209  Walnut  St. 

Mann,  Louise 3540  Zumstein  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Montgomery,   Charlotte  Frances 2325   Maryland  Ave. 

Parrish,   Mary  Jane Sayler  Park 

Phillips,  Annetta Bodman  Ave.  and  Young  St. 

Phillips,   Katherine 2525   Gilbert  Ave. 

Sherwood,  Evelyn  Dallas 3229  Ashland  Ave. 

Struke,  Norma  Louise 3334  Jefiferson  Ave. 

Wilfert,    Elsie 358   Bryant  Ave. 

WissEL,  Clara  Anna Mt.  Airy,  O. 

Sophomores 

DURY,   Florence 529  Ridgeway   Ave. 

FooTE,  Helen  Allee 1773   Humboldt  Ave. 

Hargrave,   Ruth 2720   Price  Ave.,   P.   H. 

Art  Students 

Chace,  May  Lydia 2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Haring,    Lucy Aurora,    Ind. 

Hildwein,  Edna  Flora 539  E.  Liberty  St. 

Hindman,  Penelope  R 950  Morris   St. 

HoTTENDORF,   Ida 810  Richmond  Ave. 

James,   Harriet  T Madisonville 

NicKLES,  Martha  E 1406  John   St. 

Rauch,  Mildred  R 1924   State  Ave. 

ScHRADER,  Louise  R 2215   Ohio  Ave. 

Wharton,  Edith  A 325  Fourth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 
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Kindergartners 

Ayers,  Gertrude  Des  Champs 2912  Vernon  PI 

Baum,  Edna  F *;.3Vo"s  Fairfield  Ave! 

Bradstreet,   Marjorie  Herrick 15  Park  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Brown,  Esther • 813  Oak  St. 

Davis,  Marguerite 236  Albion  P]. 

Earhart,  Lucille 813  Oak  St. 

Eger,   Helen ,. I814   Fairfax  Ave. 

Freiberg,    Duffie 3576   Alaska   Ave. 

HuLiNG,   Henrietta  V 869   Hutchins  Ave. 

McKiEBiN,  Harriet Lane  Seminary  Grounds 

Raschig,  Adele  Louise 2435  Madison  Rd. 

Ratliff,    Elouise 2530   Ingleside   Pi. 

Richards,  Virginia  Davis 354I   Burch  Ave. 

Home  Economics 

Appel,  Clara  Margaret 4421  Brazee  Ave.,   Oakley,  O. 

Barkley,  Alma  Burckart 3456  Listen  Ave 

Benbow,  Hazel 4317   Central  Ave. 

Blair,   Gertrude  McKee 2275  Vine  St. 

Braam,  Florence  Tannette  Louise 5805  Glenvievv  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Bushnell,  Mary  B 3421  Clifton  Ave. 

Cowing,    Mildred Wyoming,    O. 

Crowe,  Mary  Emily 757   Purcell  Ave. 

Daniel,   Ruth Delhi,    O. 

Davis,  Josephine  Carolyn 1956  Lexington  Ave. 

Ferris,  Mary  Helen Carthage,  111.,  and  2626  May  St. 

Ferris,    Lucille Linwood    Rd. 

Flanagan,  Helen  Margaret 2566  Euclid   Ave. 

Hall,   Marion  Snelling 17  The  Somerset 

Hammler,  Julia McKinley   Ave. 

Hand,   I\ell  San  ford 916   Beech  Ave.,  Latonia,  Ky. 

Kline,  Jane  D 2215   Sinton  Ave. 

Kruse,    Edith Springfield    Pike 

Lowenstein,   Sadye 209  Northern  Ave. 

Macbrair,    Bessie 5646    Belmont  Ave. 

Ryan,    Ruth 267    Oilman   Ave. 

Spencer,    Marie 10  The   Roanoke 

Thrasher,    Barbara Senator   PI. 

Taylor,   Margaret 347   Sims  St.,  Wyoming,  O. 

WuRM,  Helen 4228  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Teachers 

Albert,   Amalia 1416   Pullan  Ave. 

Allan.  Ocie  Mae 2038  Weyer  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Apgar,   Edith   Lelia Lockland,    O. 

Appel,  Louis  Kkrl Hudson  Flats,  Calhoun  St. 

Arnold,  Jeannette  Craig 3504   Craig  Ave. 

Arundel,  Mary  Elizabeth 332  Ellen  St. 

Baldridge,  Edward  Holmes 4  Oak  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Batterson,  Iva   Pearl 211   VVoodlawn  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Becker,    Lillie 416   Hawthorne  Ave. 

BiELER,  Flora 240  E.  University  Ave. 

Blikle,  Albert Sta.  L.,  R.  F.  D.  3 

Boyd,  Emma  Augusta 2876  Montana  Ave. 

Brandstettner,   Georgina 4211   Sherman   Ave. 
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Bratt,  Myrtle  Loraine 1219  E.  Third  Ave. 

BuRDGE,  Alice  Virginia 1873  Kinney  Ave. 

Gallon,    Albert Milf ord,    O. 

Carter,   Florence  G North  Bend   Rd. 

Chidlaw,    William    Matson Cleves,    O. 

Claassen,  Clara  M 3938  Elvin  Ave.,  S.  Norwood,  O, 

CoRDES,  Estella  Louise Columbia  Rd.,  Oakley 

Collins,  Andrew  Charles 1724   Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Cornwell,  Mrs.  Irene  Eugenie 3568  Rosedale  PI. 

Cox,  Artemisia  Anita 3009  Kemper  Ave. 

Crugar,  Helen 4911   Stewart  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Crumley,  Mary  E 1626  Chase  Ave. 

Dann,  Sarah   Emma 5805  Peabodie  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Darst,  Alma  Blanche 502  Clinton  St. 

Davis,  George  H 4627   Chestnut   St.,  Madisonville 

Davis,  Margaret  Louise 4940  Plainville  Pike 

Davison,  Lenore 1930  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Dunn,  Charles  Francis Melbourne,  Ky. 

Dunn,  Jesse  Kessner 3468  Boudinot  Ave. 

Flick,  Catherine 721  W.  Ninth  Ave. 

Fouse.  William  Henry 33  E.  Ninth  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Franz,  George  Frederick 25  Eastbourne  Terrace 

Frazier,  Sallie  P 1241  Lincoln  Ave. 

Fridman,  Edith  Shaw New  Richmond,  O.,  and  3244  Woodburn  Ave. 

Fuson,  Henry  Harvey 1921  Denver  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Garst,   Minnie  Pauline Mt.  Washington 

Gieswein,  Phoebe  M 166  Rural  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Gibson,  Martha  Jane 3222  Harrison  St.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Greensmith,  Adeline 246   Gilman    St. 

Greiser,  Adolphus  Louis 3039  Montana  Ave. 

Harting,  Carrie Lockland,   O. 

Hauer,  Frank  J 3254   Montana  Ave. 

Heckerman,  Ruth 642  Monroe  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Heis,  Bertha  Edna Baltimore  Ave.,  Roll  Hill,  O, 

Hill,  Edith  Anna 3  The  Roanoke 

Hills,  Bertha  Elizabeth 813  Oak  St. 

HoFER,  Karl  David 301   Goodman   St. 

HoFFMEiER,  Louise  Sophie 2220  Victor  St. 

Holder,  Millie  Elizabeth 2822   Erie  Ave. 

Holly,  Addaline 2719  Alms  PI. 

Hoskinson,  Elizabeth  Agnes 1355  Locust  St. 

HuBER,    Hugo  A Harrison,   O, 

Hummel,   Stella  Marie 922   McMillan  Ave. 

Johnson,  Charles  William 4311  Allison  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Johnson,  John  B 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

Jones,    Winifred 443  Riddle   Rd. 

Keller,  Mrs.   Eckhardt 3637  Florida  Ave. 

Kelly,  Carrie 4646  Allison  St.,  Norwood,  O.,  and  Foster,  O. 

KiESTER,  Muriel  Inez Plainville,  O. 

Klein,  Mrs.  Frances  Mayer 510  Union   St. 

Kunschik,   Emilie  Laura 3206  Madison  PI. 

Lampe,  Mildred  Louise 809  Overton  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Lee,  Charles  Marston 1  Park  PI. 

Lyons,  Thelm a   Lenore Mt.  Airy 

Madden,  Fannie  May 6121  Cleson  St.,  Madisonville 

Marriott,  Dora  Eklen Newtown,  O. 

Mason,  Winona  Agatha 23S1  St.  James  Ave. 
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Mills,  William  Venner 822  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Minks,  Floyd  Grover 2218  Flora  Ave.,  S.  Norwood,  O. 

MoLEux,   Marie 6215  Kemper  Lane 

Moore,  Harriette  Lindsay 4702  Chestnut  St.,  Madisonville 

Moore,  Olivie  Hammond 4702  Chestnut  St.,  Madisonville 

Myers,    Callie 3200  Mozart  Ave. 

Myers,  John  Jacob 8420   Craig  Ave. 

Myers,  Matilda 3200  Mozart  Ave. 

Neeb,  Lewis  Spilger Scioto  and  Calhoun  Sts. 

Nieman,   Mary  Louise 2637   Erie  Ave. 

Nunn,  Katherine  Trimble 420  Stanley  Ave. 

Oeh,  Anna  Laura 2833  Clifton  Ave. 

Pitts,  Lucille  Wilhelmina 752  Barr  St. 

Pow^ERS,  James  P 205   Emma  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

PouDER,  Mary  Margaret 2028  Maple  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Quirk,  William  A 2531  Moorman  Ave. 

Ralston,    Frank   Anderson Madisonville 

Reed,  Georgia  Hays 1335  Lincoln  Ave. 

Regenstein,  Anna  Belle Ft.   Thomas,  Ky. 

Reemelin,  Isabelle 3471  Cheviot  Ave.,  Westwood 

Richards,   Daniel   Smith 1036   Wesley   Ave. 

Richardson,  Edward Woodstown,  N.  J.,  and  2721  Alms  PI. 

Roetken,   Em  ma  Louise Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

RouDEBUSH,   Edward Goshen,   O. 

Rounds,  Chas.  Rufus 2304   W.  Clifton  Ave. 

Salm,   Irwin 924  Armory  Ave. 

Sauer,    Nora Elmont    Terrace 

ScHOEPFEL,   Cora 832  Clinton  St. 

Schriefer,   Elsie 2358  Wheeler  St. 

ScHWARZ,   Lena   Bertha 752   McMillan   St. 

Sears,    Ruby Glendale,   O. 

Secrest,   Frances  Louise 215   Gilman  Ave. 

Sharp,  Charles  Forrest 205  Lyon  St. 

Shriver,  Mabel  Angela 328  South  D  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Snyder,  Mrs.  Elsie  Whiteley 1415  Chase  Ave. 

Stephenson,  Ruth Jamestown,  O.,  and  725  Woodbine  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Stuntz,  Edna  Marie 3770  Aycrs  Ave.,  H.  P. 

SuER,  Werner  John 2352  Harper  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Tangeman,    Elsie 2706   Eden   Ave. 

Telker,    Minna  J 220  Fosdick   St. 

Thayer,  Warren  Nelson Norwood,  O. 

Tischbein,   Fred  E 2743  W.   Sixth  Ave. 

Thomas,   Clement  Eugene 1924  Delaware  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Trisler'  Anna  H Sayler  Park,   O. 

Trisler,    Helen    Louise Madisonville 

Van  Winkle,  Edwin  C 2930  Carthage  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Volkert,   Nora  Elsie 3502   Stacey  Ave.,  Evanston 

Walton.   Morris  S 1333  Lincoln  Ave. 

Webb,  Luella • ^339  Kemper  Lane 

West,   Saida  Wood 3824  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

West,   Susanna 3824   Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Wheatley,  Viola  Belle Sta.  K,  Mt.  Airy 

Whitacre,   Harvey  Constable Madisonville 

Williams,   Katherine  Meredith 4425  Station  Ave. 

Wilson,   Arthur  Lawrence Newtown,   O. 

WiNKELMANN,   Ida  Ulrice. ^60  Warner  St. 

Wright.   Elsie  Ripley 5515   Main  St.,  Madisonville 
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Seniors 

Batsner,  Arthur  Mills,  B.  Ch.  E 238  Albany  Ave. 

BiEDiNGER,  John  Robert,  B.  C.  E 548  Ridgeway  Ave. 

Binder,  John  Hans,  B.  Ch.  E 723  Linden  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Buerger,  Frederick  Clarence,  B.  C.    E 106  W.  Charlton  St. 

GoETTLE,  Richard  Joseph,  B.  C.  E 622  Orient  Ave.,  Win  ton  Place 

Huenergard,  Ephraim  K.,  B.  E.  E St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  and  225  Bosley  Ave. 

Maescher,  Jr.,  John  Victor,    B.   C.   E 507  Terrace  Ave. 

Oehler,  Willis  Alward,  B.  E.  E 717  Elberon  Ave. 

Juniors 

Andrew,  James  Peter,  B.   Ch.  E 3600  Shaw  Ave.,  H.  P. 

Becker,   Paul   Frederick,   B.    M.    E 2184    Harrison    Ave. 

Bloom,  Charles  Louis,  B.  Ch.  E 1038  Wesley  Ave. 

Fenker,  Clement  Meade,  B.  M.  E 4104  Fergus  St. 

Gerstle,  John,  B.  Ch.  E 20  Crescent  PL,  Reading  Rd. 

Hoffmann,  Julius  Joseph,  B.  Ch.  E 3245  Bishop  St. 

Hyndman,  Jr.,  Robert,  B.  E.  E 324   Mills  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Marks,  Henry  Albert.  B.  Ch.  E 113  Garfield  Place 

MossMEYER,  Frank  Worden,    B.   E.   E 4909  Eastern  Ave. 

Phillips,  Royal  Ashar^  B.  Ch.  E 226  First  Ave.,  Carthage,  O. 

Sahnd,   Will,  B.   Ch.  E 3123  Glendora  Ave. 

Salkover,  Benedict,  B,  Ch,  E 256  Ehrman  Ave. 

SivE.  Benjamin  Elliott,  B.  Ch.  E 1722   Fairfax  Ave. 

Story,   Edward,   B.   Ch.   E 4413   Eighth  Ave. 

Sophomores 

Baehr,  Jr.,  Leonard  Kasper,  B.   M.   E 3868  Oakley  Ave.,  H.  P. 

GossMAN.  Herbert  John,  B.  M.  E 2331  Clifton  Ave. 

Kruse,  Ralph  Henry,  B.  E.  E Sixth  and  Main  Sts.,  Carthage 

Metzger,   George  D.,  B.   E.  E 29  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Voss,  Raymond  Frank,  B.  M.  E 3447  Whitfield  Ave. 

WiLHELMY,   Odin,  B.   Ch.  E 3345   Woodburn  Ave. 

Freshmen 

Albert,    Richard,  B.   E.   E 551  Howell  Ave. 

Allen,  Tom  Morris,  B.   Ch.  E 416  E.  Eighth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Boulden,  George  Robert,  B.  E.  E Onawa,  la.,  and  St.  Clair  St. 

Donaldson,  Stanley  Justus,  B.  E.  E....Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y.,  and  10  The  Romaine 

Fleming,  Kils  Herman,  B.  Ch.   E 2402  Park  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Gerst,  William  Joseph,  B.  E,  E 658  W.  McMicken  Ave. 

Goetz,  Robert  Alfred,  B.   M.  E 151   W.  McMillan  St. 

Grimm,  Ralph  Turker,  B.  M.  E Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Hamilton,  William  Walter,  B.  Ch.  E 2429  Fairview  Ave. 

Jones,  Douglas  Clyde,  B.  Ch.  E 2356  E,   Elm  St, 

Krug,  Jr.,  Frank  Stanley,  B.  E.   E 3352  Jefferson  Ave. 

Langhammer,  Anthony  John,  B.  M.  E 713  Crescent  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Maish,  Wilbur  Stanley,  B.  C.  E 24  The  Verona 

Matta,  Laf.\yette  Ribeiro  de  Oliveir,   B.  E.  E., 

Sao  Paula,  Brazil,  and  148  Mason  St. 

Miller,  Leroy  Robert,  B.  Ch.  E 139  Washington  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Mitchell,  Robert  Baker,  B.  E.  E Sayler  Park  Sta. 

Riggs.  Elias  Stewart,  B.  Ch.  E 540  E.  Third  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

ScKiRMER,  Callist,  B.    Ch.   E 1640  Fallon  Ave.,   Bellevue,  Ky. 
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Fifth  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Anstead,  Taylor  William,  Ch.  E 908  Columbia  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Barr,  Ingle  Williams,  B.   C.  E 1231   Grace  Ave.,  H.   P. 

BoDENSTEiN,  WiLLiAM  Edward,  M.  E 827  Ann  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Breitenbach,  Herman  John,  M.   E 28  Mulberry  St. 

Brueggeman,  John  George,  E.  E Ill  W.  University  Ave. 

CoLBURN,  Bethuel  Vincent,  M.  E Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  2342  Victor  St. 

Davis,  Adolph  H.,  E.  E 837  Oak  St. 

Flohr,  Ralph  Charles,  M.  E 253  Van  Voast  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Hauck   Richard  John,  M.  E 231  Fosdick  St. 

Jones,   Rufus  Bell,  B.  M.  E 4349  Columbia  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Lytle,  Charles  Walter,  M.  E Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  and  127  Calhoun  St. 

NoCKA,  Karl  William,  E.  E.  .Batesville,  Ind.,  and  4810  Wesley  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Peaslee,    Willetts,    M.    E 2340    Ohio   Ave. 

Peets,  Wilbur,  J.,  M.   E Macomb,  111.,  and  2514  Ravine  St. 

Perry,    Stanley,    E.    E 2319    Stratford   Ave. 

Roehm,    Erwin   Grant,   M.   E 4268   Colerain  Ave. 

Schneider,  Joseph  Herman,  M.  E Henderson,  Ky.,  and  225  Bosley  St. 

Tangeman,  Walter  W.,  M.  E 2706  Eden  Ave. 

WiTTE,   Russell  Bennett,  B.   C.  E 2627  Moorman  Ave. 

Zugelter,  George  Emil,  M.  E 207  Elliott  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  O. 

Fourth  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Bishop,  James   Stanley,   E.   E 2345   Kemper   Lane 

Blackford,   Ralph    E.,   M.    E Middletown,  O. 

Chalkley,  Curtis  Rathbone,  M.  E 1625  Holman  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Chisholm,  James  Carpenter,  E.  E 4603  Chestnut  St.,  Madisonville 

Dartnall,  Thomas  William,  C.  E Lockland,  O. 

Engdahl,  Frederick  William,  C.  E Ortonville,  Minn.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Gkaef,  August  Philip,  M.  E 2911  Webster  Ave.,  Oakley 

Harding,  Jr.,  Edward  Crittenden,  C.  E Milford,  O. 

Hurxthal,  Alpheus  O.,  M.  E Ronceverte,  W.  Va.,  and  127  Calhoun  St. 

Kihn.  William  Johnson,  Ch.  E Hamilton,  O.,  and  2313  Stratford  Ave. 

Klein,  Chester  Thomas,  C.  E Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  2539  Stratford  Ave. 

Lange.  Charles  Henry  Louis,  C.  E.  .Ortonville,  Minn.,  and  2313  Stratford  Ave. 

Mitchell,  Miron  Allen,  M.  E 213  Worth  St. 

Monaghan,  Walter  Ingram,  M.  E 1913  Kinney  Ave. 

Niermann,  Theodore  H.,  C.  E 3552  Woodburn  Ave. 

Plueddemann,   Edward  Westley,  M.  E R.  F.  D.  1,  California 

Race.   Richard  Mann,  M.   E Covington,  Kv.,  and  2319  Stratford  Ave. 

Raitt,  Charles  C,  E.  E 1875  Fairfax  Ave. 

Reed,  Robert  Findley,  Ch.  E 1123  Yale  Ave. 

Sharkey,  William    Edward,   M.   E Middletown,  O.,  and  845  Dayton  St. 

Sheriff,'john  Waters,  E.  E Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Snow,  Albert  Folger,  M.  E 4296  Ashland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Spear,  Walter  Arthur,  E.  E Evansville,  Ind.,  and  2616  May  St. 

Stewart,  John  Harold,   E.  E 2558  Eden  Ave. 

Strait,  Clay  Mortimer,  E.  E Homer,  N.  Y.,  and  225  Bosley  St. 

Swinney,  Stuart  La  Force,  M.  E Ottumwa,  la.,  and  4708  Eastern  Ave. 

TiLDEN,  Chauncey  Morgan,  C.  E Vernon,  Mich.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Warrington.  Charles  Mitchell,   E.   E.  .  .Zanesville,  O.,  and  2511  Auburn  Ave. 

vVestenhoff,  Alphonse  Mueller,  C.  E 2621  Fenton  Ave. 

WiANT,   Paul  Prince,   C.   E 2509  Ohio  Ave. 

Wood,  Charles  Estes.  Ch.  E 634  Glenway  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Yetter.  Estel  Herbert.   Ch.  E Shirley,  Ind.,  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 
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Alexander,  Lowell  Melville,    E.  E Sparta,  111.,  and  5  Fox  St. 

Ames,  John  Hubbard,  Ch.  E 2204  Madison  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Anderson,  Yeatman,  C.   E Cleveland,  O.,  and  208   Calhoun  St. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  Milton,  B.  M.  E.  ..  .Newtown,  O.,  and  272  McCormick  PI. 

BiNNS,  H.  Stanley,  M.  E Herndon,  Ky.,  and  2407  Kenton  St. 

Burns,  Francis  Ormsby,  M.  E 1804  Larch  Ave.,  College  Hill 

Burrhus,  Harold  Claude,  E.  E Riverdale,  Md.,  and  812   Straight  St. 

Carpenter,  Harold  D.,  M.  E Bellevue,  Mich.,  and  3615  Morris  PI. 

Chace,  Clyde  Burgess,  C.  E 2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Cherrington,  Edison,  E.  E 2116  St.  James  Ave. 

Church,  Raymond  Gillespie,  C.  E 3627  Shaw  Ave.,  H.  P. 

CoLLiGAN,  Arthur  Peter,  C.  E 2482  Paris  St. 

Crissinger,  Lloyd  Charles,  C.  E 76  Linden  St.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Da  Camara,  Jr.,  William  Harley,  C.  E., 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  312   Straight  St. 

Dollman,  John  Willet,  M.  E 769  Richmond  St. 

Erickson,  Alvin  John,  M.  E Winona,  Minn.,  and  2304  Victor  St. 

Felton,  Stephen  Jacob,   Ch.   E Towanda,  Pa.,  and  225  Bosley  St. 

Fillmore,  Herbert  Worth,  E.  E Terrace  Park,  O. 

Gilmore,   Robert  Willis,  B.  C.   E 754   Epworth  Ave. 

Halsey,  George  Dawson,  C.  E..DeLand,  Fla.,  and  3466  Hudson  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Hartmann,  Carl,  M.  E 3798  Listen  Ave. 

Hicks,  Louis  L.,  E.   E 50  The  Alexandra 

Higgins,  Chester  Lyon,  M.  E Bellevue,  Mich.,  and  3615  Morris  PI. 

Hill,  William  O.,  C.  E St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  2539  Stratford  Ave. 

Jewett,  Joseph  F.,   E.  E 507  Springfield  Pike,  Wyoming,  O. 

KoHLHEPP,  Noeman,  E.  E Louisville,  Ky.,  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Lehnhoff,  Raymond  S.,  E.  E 475  Riddle  Road 

Maish,  Albert  Frederick,   C.    E 1323   Laidlaw  Ave. 

Montgomery,  Thaddeus  James,   C.  E 2325  Maryland  Ave. 

Myers,  Raymond  Pendery,  M.  E. 619  Bums  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Oster,  Eugene  Arthur,  E.  E 1065  Wade  ^t. 

Otte,  Jr.,  Charles  William,  M.  E 1021  Windsor  St. 

Perry,  Arlington  Clyde,  E.  E Erie,  Pa.,  and  707  E.  McMillan  St. 

Pyne,  Roland  Ralph,  C.  E 10  E.  Front  St.,  Newport,  Ky, 

Rohan,  George  James,  C.  E 3i29  Beech  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Romaine,  Millard,  E.   E 348   Tusculum  Ave. 

Schaeperklaus,  Louis  Henry  August,  C.  E 1384  Harrison  Ave. 

Schreiber,  William  August,   C.   E 626  June   St. 

ScoFiELD,  F.  Leslie,  C.  E Mason,  O.,  and  2304  Victor  St. 

Shawhan,   Ralph  Maple,   M.    E Loveland,  O. 

Toms,   Charles  Lawson  Wildey,   Ch.  E 223   Calhoun  St. 

Vinnedge,  Earle  Walter,  M.  E 34  Walnut  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Vogelsang,   Walter  Andrew,    C.    E 1649  Clayton   St. 

Wallace,  Bruce  Hinds,  C.  E 3676  St.  Charles  Place 

Woliung,  William  Edward,  Ch.  E 4346  Tower  Ave.,  St.  Bernard,  O. 

Wulfekoetter,  Burt  Henry,  C.  E 1317  Myrtle  Ave. 

YocuM,  Gilbert  Gaston,  E.  E Steubenville,  O.,  and  350  Terrace  Ave. 

Second  Year  Co-operative  Students 

Baer,  Bernard  Edward,  C.  E 3485  Reading  Road 

Biehl,  John  Fred,  E.  E 1510  Bremen  St. 

Black,  Ambrose  Charles  Luke,  M.  E 126  Main  Ave.,  Elmwood  Place 

Blau,  John  Bernard,   E.  E 1056  Russell  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky, 

Bungenstock,  August  Gerhard,  E.  E 160  W.  Linden  St.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Campbell,  John  Francis,  E.  E 3221  Fredonia  Ave. 
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Clay.  Albert  T..  M.   E Columbus,  O.,  and  350  Terrace  Ave. 

Clyde,  Edgar  Adam,  C.  E 523  Considine  Ave. 

Dettor.    Bryce   Hampton,    C.   E Silver  Grove,   Ky. 

Edwards,  Philip  John,  C.  E Medford,  Wis.,  and  127  Calhoun  St. 

FiSHBURN,  Charles  Cyrus,  C.  E 110  Huntington  Place 

Foster,  Ralph  Firbank,  M.  E 36  Mills  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Franklin,  Jacob,  C.  E 2702  Hackberry  St. 

FuHRMANN,  Kenneth  Flint,   M.    E 707   E.   McMillan  St. 

Goodman,  William  Porter,   M.   E 2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Gordon,   Myron    Boyd,    E.    E 2432    Clifton  Ave. 

Harig,  Benjamin  William^  C.  E 137  Winkler  St. 

Harrington,  Earl  Lawrence,  C.  E Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  2432  Clifton  Ave. 

Hathaway,   Chester  Everett,   E.   E 315  Hearne  Ave. 

Hayes,  William  Leonard,  M.  E Medford,  Mass.,  and  4825  Eastern  Ave. 

Hecht,  Vernoi*  George,  C.  E Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Heister,  Michael  Albert,  M.  E 332  Prospect  St.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Howard,  William  Rappe,  C,  E Preston,  Minn.,  and  3427   Middleton  Ave. 

Johnston,  Paul  Kennedy,  E.  E 1719  Hewitt  Ave. 

Kiefer,   Abe,   Ch.   E 511  Howell  Ave. 

Krapp,  Clarence  George,  M.  E 6058  Oak  Ave. 

Lee,   Maynard  DeWilton,  C.  E Lima,  N.   Y.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Leighton,   Frank   C,   C.   E 2546  Vine   St. 

LiNEAWEAVER,  Fernleigh  Cyrus,  M.  E 4825  Eastern  Ave. 

McKee,  Charles  Clinton,  E.  E Findlay,   O.,  and  2921  Highland  Ave. 

McKinney,   Earl  Chapin,    M.   E 218  Woolper  Ave. 

Messinger,  Henry  Calvert,  M.  E 116  Parker  St. 

Mizner,  Ralph  Adam,  C.  E Wheatland,  Pa.,  and  3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Moffett,  John  Harrison,  Ch.   E Rushville,  Ind.,  and  2718  Wagner  St. 

Mould,  Alec  Fowler,  C.   E Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  272  McCormick  PI. 

Norton,  Fay  Arthur,  E.  E Piqua,  O.,  and  8542  Trimble  Ave. 

Oberschmidt,  Fred  Herman,  E,  E. 2526  Halstead  St. 

O'LouGHLiN,  Joseph   J.,   C.    E Froome  Ave.,  Winton   Place 

Page,  Elmer  Harry,   M.  E Aurora,  Ind.,  and  709    McMillan  St. 

Pemberton,  Harold  Vernon,  Ch.   E Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  and  312  Straight  St. 

Pepinsky,  Bernard,  C.  E 1858  Lincoln  Ave. 

Phares,  Hugh  Kinzel,  C.  E 3719  Terrace  Place 

Phelps,  Stephen  B.,  M.  E Green  Hill,   Pa.,  and  707    E.  McMillan  St. 

Powell.  Carroll  Arthur,   E.  E 11  N.  Crescent  Ave.,  Hartwell 

Rettich.  Paul  Frederick,  Ch.   E 205   Oak  St. 

RiCKwooD,   Rowland  Lee,   M.   E Evansville,  Ind.,  and. 312   Straight  St. 

Robinson,   William,  C.  E 3119   Imperial  Ave. 

RoDGERS,  Thomas  Franklin.  C.   E Lockland,  O. 

Russo,    Prosper,    C.   E 2512    Chatham    St. 

Schneider,  Ben  Ross,  C.  E Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Schroth,  Herbert  Henry,  C.  E. 2966  Henshaw  Ave. 

Seamands,  Earl  Arnett,  C.  E Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Shepard,  Morton  Bradley,  C.  E Beloit,  Wis.,  and  812  Straight  St. 

Smiley,  Andrew  David,  E.   E Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  and  2526  Ravine  St. 

Stenger,  Edwin  Peter,  Ch.  E Harrison,  O.,  and  2516  Ravine  St. 

Steward,   Wilbur  Albio,    E.   E 1852  Columbia  Ave. 

Sylvester,  William  Lapp,  C.  E Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  312  Straight  St. 

Tangney,  Thomas  James,  E.  E Seattle,  Wash.,  and  3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Thompson,  Guy,   E.  E Lebanon,  O.,  and  2516  Ravine  St. 

Valerio,    Giacinto,    C.    E 907    Elberon  Ave. 

Wells,  Jr.,  Alonzo  Carrollton,   E.   E 2040  Eastern  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Williams,  Berkley,  M.  E Middletown,  Conn.,  and  272  McCormick  PI. 

Wright,  John  R.,  M.  E College  Corner,  O.,  and  2413  Ohio  Ave. 
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Allen,  William  Norris,  E.  E 8548  Wabash  Ave. 

Apking,  Charles  Francis,   Ch.  E 309  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  O. 

Applegate,  Ray  Hugh,  M.  E 121  E.  High  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

AucH,  Ralph  Henry,   Ch.  E Chillicothe,  O. 

Avery,  Albert  Rollin,  E.  E Alexandra,  S.  D.,  and  2614  Stratford  Ave. 

Bailey,  Addison  Shaw,  C.  E Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  86  W.  McMillan  St. 

Baker,  James  Leopold,  Ch.  E 6614  Belmont  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Bay,  John  Leroy,  M.  E 4356  Eastern  Ave. 

Beall,  Jr.,  Herbert  Wharton,  E.  E Sumter,  Pa.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Behle,  Howard  Franklin,  Ch.  E 829  Betts  St. 

Bower,  Raymond  Bernard,  M.  E... Marine  City,  Mich.,  and  2614  Stratford  Ave. 

Brelsford,  Hubert  Lee,  M.  E 108  S.  Broad  St.,  Middletown,  O. 

Brockman,  Bernard,  M.  E 8761  Penna  Ave. 

Brown,  Harold  John,  M.  E Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  809  Ludlow  Ave. 

Bryant,  Leslie  Edwin,  M.  E La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  2614  Stratford  Ave. 

BucKTON,  Robert  Tomlinson,  M.  E 2312  Washington  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Buxton,  Miles  Edward,  M.  E Lockland,  O. 

Cale,  Willard  George,  C.  E Dublin,  Ind.,  and  15   E.  Seventh  Ave. 

Conway,  Oliver  Harold,  C.  E Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

CowELL,  Warner  Tuttle,  E.  E Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  870  Howell  Ave. 

Craddock,  Alfred  John,   Ch.  E 1038  Saratoga  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Cranmer,  Rodney  Louis,  C.  E Sheohequin,  Pa.,  and  2700  Park  Ave, 

Crowther,  Herman,  E.   E 822  Armory  Ave. 

Curry,  Chauncey  James,  M.  E Milf ord,  O. 

Daley,  Richard  Daniel,  C.  E Weslfield,  N.  Y.,  and  2432  Clifton  Ave. 

DeQuasie,  Lacey  Glenn,  M.  E Deepwater,  W.  Va.,  and  4433  Brazee  St. 

Dewey,  Charles  Roger,  M.  E 2121  E.  Sherman  Ave.,  Norwood,  O, 

Dougherty,  Sidney  Swain,  M.  E Liberty,  Ind.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave, 

Ellis,  Jr.,  William  Hartshorne,  C.  E 962  Burton  Ave. 

Elmore,  Paul  Williamson,  E.  E Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  2413  Ohio  Ave, 

Ernst,  Henry  Samuel,  M,  E Tiffin,  O.,  and  208   Calhoun  St, 

Faran,  Jr.,  James  John,  M,  E 2920  Observatory  Rd. 

Fehlmann,  Alfred  Otto  Bernhard,  M.  E 1826  Baymiller  St. 

Feldman,  Edmund  Burke,  C.  E 3591   Wilson  Ave, 

Fischer,  Oswald,  M.  E Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  209  Ludlow  Ave. 

Forde,  Jr.,  Charles  William,  M,  E Milford,  O. 

Frey,  Leslie  L.,  E.  E 2442  Kennilworth  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Genzmer,  Paul  Ernest  Raymond,  C.  E.  . .  .Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  2700  Park  Ave. 

George,  Herbert,  M.  E Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  809  Ludlow  Ave. 

GiEBEL,  Robert,  E.  E 526  Howell  Ave, 

Gough,  Arthur  Charles,  M.  E Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  809  Ludlow  Ave. 

GowDY,  Edwin  Finley,  E.  E 2115  Auburn  Ave. 

Green,  William  Harrison,  E,  E 2231  Burnet  Ave. 

Gregg,  William  Alford,  Ch,  E 565  Terrace  Ave. 

Hall,  Joseph  Macfarlane,  E.  E La  Porte,  Tex.,  and  2363  Stratford  Ave. 

Hamilton,  Herbert  North,  E.  E 2366  Stratford  Ave. 

Harkness,  Earl  William,  E.  E East  Lynn,  111.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave, 

Herlinger,  Harold  Van  Cleve,  Ch,  E 723  Weingartner  PI,,  Newport,  Ky, 

HoLDT,  Herbert  Blake,  C,  E 411  Ludlow  Ave. 

Holz,  Robert,  C.   E 3574  Edwards  Rd, 

HoPSON,  George  Nelson,  C,  E Weslfield,  N.  Y.,  and  2432  Clifton  Ave. 

Horn,  Silas  H.,  E.  E Richmond,  Ind.,  and  2614  Euclid  Ave. 

Huber,  William  Robert,  M,  E Richmond,  Ind.,  and  2614  Euclid  Ave. 

Hunt,  Lawrence  Edwin,  C.  E 54 OS  Central  Ave.,  Madisonville 

Ingersoll,  John  Nelson,  C.  E Graysville,  Ind.,  and  2341  Stratford  Ave, 
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Janneck,  Frank  George,  M.  E Northport,  Wash.,  and  520  Riddle  Rd. 

Johnston,  Arthur  Claude,  E.  E Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  312  Straight  St. 

Johnston,  Roswell  Armstrong,  M.  E 2496  Glenway  Ave. 

Jordan,  Jr.,  James  Reilly,  E.  E 3781  Drake  Ave. 

Kuhlman,  Leo  George,  E.  E 819  Barr  St. 

Kunker,  Charles  Eugene,  C.  E Morrow,  O. 

Laird,  Glover  Eugene,  E.  E Highland,  O.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Landis,  George  Herman,  E.  E Tokyo,  Japan,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Langenheim,  Ralph  Louis,  C.  E 3543  Michigan  Ave. 

Lawton,  George  Wilmot,  E.  E Lawton,  Mich.,  and  370  Howell  Ave. 

Leisinger,  Gustav  Alfred,  E.  E 238  Klotter  Ave. 

Lloyd,  John  C,  M.  E Van  Wert,  O.,  and  2358  Clifton  Ave. 

Macer,  Arthur  Joseph,  E.  E Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  2432  Clifton  Ave. 

Mahon,  James  V.,  C.  E 3370  Morrison  Ave. 

Mapes,  Roy,  M.  E Van  Wert,  O.,  and  2358  Clifton  Ave. 

Martin,   Frank,  M.  E Greensburg,  Ind.,  and  2413  Ohio  Ave. 

Mauk,  Chauncey  Edwin,  E.  E Van  Wert,  O.,  and  208  Calhoun  St. 

Michaelson,  Louis,  C.  E Baltimore,  Md.,  and  926  Summit  Ave.,  P.  H. 

Moffett,  Hugo  Atherton,  Ch.  E Rushville,  Ind.,   and  2718  Wagner  St, 

Monce,  Edwin  Walton,  C.  E 3558  Monteith  Ave. 

Morris,  Burton  Clo.,  M.  E 2629  Park  Ave. 

Morris,  Joseph  Green,  M.  E Evanston,  111.,  and  429  Resor  Ave. 

Morrison,  Arthur  Julius,  C.  E 3558  Beechmont  Ave. 

Morrison,  Garfield,  M.  E Bethel,  Conn.,  and  2614  Stratford  Ave. 

Mossmyer,  Charles  Earl,  E.   E 4907  Eastern  Ave. 

Mueller,  Stephen  King,  M.  E 1719  Central  Ave. 

Mulford,  Gilbert  McKinley,  M.  E Lebanon,  O.,  and  2387  Flora  St. 

Newbury,  Raymond  Wilmot,  C.  E Mystic,  Conn.,  and  2336  Wheeler  St 

NoE,  Oscar  Perrine,  M,  E 4730  Winton  Rd. 

Palmer,  Roy,  Ch.  E 825  Chateau  PI. 

Pendery,  Horace  Findlay,  M.  E 3611  Zumstein  Ave. 

Phillips,  Cecil  Saint  John,  M.  E 705  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Porter,  Harold  Mitchell,  M.  E 3441  Observatory  PI. 

PuRPus,  Edward,  M.  E 31  E.  Robbing  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Reck,  Nelson,  M.  E Rockford,  HI.,  and  2616  May  St. 

Reynolds,  Clifford,  C.   E 6  Linton  St. 

Rothacker,  Ralph  Rudolph,  M.  K Van  Wert,  O.,  and  2900  Jefferson  Ave. 

Ruffner,  Jesse  Bryant,  C.  E Lebanon,  O.,  and  Paddock  Rd. 

Rush,  Thomas  William,  C.  E Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  2341  Stratford  Ave. 

Scallan,  Paul,  M.  E 2824  Price  Ave. 

Schafer,  Earl  Andrew,  M.  E 227  Central  Ave.,  Lockland,  0. 

Schmidt,  Paul  Anthony,  E.  E Harrison  and  McKinley  Aves. 

Schneider,  Anton  Wilhelm,  M.  E Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  and  2558  Eden  Ave. 

Schoettle,  George  Paul,  C.  E Wedgewood  and  Dickson  Aves. 

ScHUESSLER,  Erwin  George,  C.  E 2541  Vine  St. 

Schwager,  Paul  Agustoff,  C.  E Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  2432  Clifton  Ave. 

Seitz,  Arthur  John,   Ch.  E 705  Delhi  Ave. 

Shumard,   Charles  A.,  C.  E 2900  Vine  St. 

Silver,  Max,  M.  E 529  Laurel  St. 

Smith,  George  Holcombe,  E.  E 1048  Pine  St. 

SoLLER,  Walter,  M.  E -Talbott  and  Harrison  Aves. 

Spence,  James  Carl,  M.  E .' Milford,  O. 

Summer,  Tully  IL,  C.  E Springfield,  111.,  and  3427  Middleton  Ave. 

Taylor,  James  William,  M.  E Reedsville,  Pa.,  and  526  Riddle  Rd. 

Thompson,  William  Phipps,  C.  E 2233  Frances  Lane 

UiHLEiN,  Henry  Calmer,  M.  E 2706  Cleinview  Ave. 

Utley,  Romeyn  Lathrop.  E.  E Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  318  E.  Fourth  Ave. 
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VooRHES,  Marion  I.,  Ch.   E Blue  Ash,  O. 

Walker,  Samuel  Washington  Luccock,  M.  E., 

Woodward,  Okla.,  and  901  Chateau  Ave. 

Ward,  Ross  Maxey,  M.  E Okeana,  O.,  and  2610  Stratford  Ave. 

Webb,  Edgar  Morrison,  M.  E Reedsville,  Pa,,  and  526  Riddle  Rd. 

Weekes.  Clifton  L'Original,  C.  E New  York  City  and  2210  Ohio  Ave. 

Weil,  Gordon,  M.  E 820  Hutchins  Ave. 

Wilson,  Lew  E.,  E.  E Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  2833  Stanton  Ave. 

WissEL,  Albert  John,  E.   E 809  Sixth  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Wuenker,  Ralph  Frederick,  M.  E 547  Ringgold  St. 

ZiMMERMANN,  EvERETT  Louis,  C.  E Mt.  Healthy,  O. 

Co-operative  Engineers — Specials 

Baker,  Edgar  H 6614  Belmont  Ave.,  Pleasant  Ridge 

Ram  MEL,   Charles   Louis 2210'  Ohio  Ave. 

Vail,  Ralph  W Canton,  O.,  and  2304  Rohs  St. 
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Bader,  Ellis  Robert Hamilton,  O. 

Brown,  Harry  Mollyneaux New  Vienna,  O. 

Decourcy,  Joseph  Luke 827  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

Fitzpatrick,   Harry   Watterson Somerset,    Ky. 

Hammond,  Harry  Joseph 23  Walden  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Hans,   Clarence  Louis 2000  Western   Ave. 

Heckert,   Howard  Ray Cairo,  W.  Va. 

Hoerner,    Osa Lewisburg,    O. 

Hutzelman,  Jacob  Casper Hamilton,  O. 

Keller,  Webster  Fels 3102  Jefferson  Ave. 

Kennedy,   Edward 1821  Kinney  Ave. 

KiELY,  Charles  Edward 420   Broadway 

Koch,  Arthur  Eugene 810  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Kuck,    Edward 1727    Highland   Ave. 

Mahoney,  Thomas  William 235  E.  North  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

N  eal,   Charles  E Covington,   Ky. 

Petty,   Laurence  Arthur Charleston,  W,   Va. 

Reuter,  William  James North  Bend  Rd.,  Mt.  Airy,  O. 

Scott,  Verner  Trenary Manchester,  O. 

Shannon,  William  L.\wrence 925  Saratoga  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Smith,  Warde  Byron Austin,  O. 

Thompson,  Gilbert  Frank 603  Lexington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Van  Lue,  Joyce  Warwick Gettysburg,  O. 

Vaughen,   Ray West  Union,  O. 

Williams,  James  Stanley Mercerville,  O. 

Williams,  Robert  Parvin Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Juniors 

Bruns,  William  Henry St.  Henry,  Mercer  Co.,  O. 

Carr,    Haviland Claysville,    Ky. 

COPPOCK,  Jr.,  Frank  Marion 1350  Locust  St. 

Gardner,   Mabel   E Middletown,   O. 

Hav/ley,  Paul  Ramsey College  Corner,  O. 

Kelly,  Thomas  Henshaw 1006  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 
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McCarthy,  Merrick  Fiefield Wyoming,  O. 

Ratterman,  Helena  Teresa 1532   Elm'  St. 

Levi,  Morton   P 532  Prospect   PL 

Irregular  Students 

Scott,    Murat  Halstead -.  , Harrison,   O. 

Stewart,   Paul  Morton Belle  Center,  O. 

Special  Students 

MacMillan,  Hugh  W.,  M.  D 225  W.  Court  St. 

Nelson,   Leo   I.,   M.    D Cincinnati 

Sophomores 

Adamson,  Elizabeth  Ingram Maysville,  Ky. 

Betzner,  Clarence  Wilford 2627  Vine  St. 

Clark,  Samuel  Crawford R.  F.  D.  3,  West  Union,  O. 

Freyhof,  William  Louis Glendale,  O. 

HoFMANN,  Albert  Peter 51  W.  Corry  St. 

Lowe,  Henry  Huffman 709  McMakin  Ave. 

Metzger,  Frank  Curry 29  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Moore,   Hazeleet  Andrew Bond  Hill,  O. 

Norris,  Jr.,  Benjamin 426  Stanley  Ave. 

Paden,  Russell  Homer 714  Julians  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Sattler,  Robert  Ray 2449  Highland  Ave. 

Weiss,  Hiram  Bertram 3314  Perkins  Ave. 


Freshman 

Bieler,  Henry  George  T Milford,  O. 

Carothers,   Ralph   Goldsmith 409   Broadway 

Goldberg,  Otto  Leon P.   O.  Box  54,  St.  Paris,  O. 

Gordon,   John   Whitlock Fernbank,   O. 

Hauser,  Selmar  Frederick 811  Main  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Hoffman,  John  Neal Champaign,  III. 

Huerkamp,  Joseph  Martin 888  Rockdale  Ave. 

Labermeier,  Max  Charles 12  Allison  St. 

MuNNS,  Shirley  Bogart Oxford,  O. 

Norman,  John   Warren St.   Paris,  O. 

Palmer,  Clifford  Shelby ...317  Vine  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Saunders,  Adlai  Carlisle Georgetown,  O. 

Sharkey,  John  Thomas 407  S.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  O. 

Shirkey.  Jr.,  Wilbur  Fiske Maiden,  W.  Va. 

Stark,  John  Reis 1108  E.  McMillan  St. 

Scheland,  Walter  Charles  Wm 1017  N.  Wells  St. 

Irregulars 

Fisk,   Harley  B Falmouth,  Ky, 

Foertmeyer,  Wm.  Adolphus 401  Fairfield  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Ky. 

Geringer,  Albert   Connell .' 348'5   Colerain   Ave. 

Goldenburg,  Frank 12  The  Poinciana 

Hart,   Robert  Watson Spencerville,   O. 

Johnston,  Douglas  Alexander 802  Barr  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Lamb,  Benjamin  H 940  E.  McMillan  St. 
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LiBBERT,  Marshall  Sheridan Aurora,   Ind. 

McGowAN,  John  Vincent 24  Section  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 

Miller,  Chas.  LaMont 423  Reynolds  St.,  Middletown,  O. 

NiESEN,  Edmond  Henry 523  E.  Liberty  St. 

Oliver,   Wade  Wright 2221   Park   Ave. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

Altheimer,  Bertram  Marks 357   Hearne  Ave. 

Baier,  George  Albert 2215   Nelson  Ave. 

Bankhardt,  Elmont  Valentine 4207  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Becker,  Fred  John 4018  Taylor  Ave. 

Beiser,    William Ratterman  Ave.,   Westwood 

BoAKE,  George  Glover 307  Linden  Ave.,  Carthage 

Bremen,  Lillian  Ruth  von Mt.  Healthy,   O. 

Brunst,  Edwin  Charles 2337  Stratford  Ave. 

Callahan,  Frank  Chester 1815  Columbia  Ave. 

Carson,  John  Alexander 1958  Kinney  Ave. 

Chalk,   Albert  Julius Fisher  PI.,   Westwood 

Clancey,  Harrison  B 4  The  Navarre 

Clo,  Ida  Elizabeth 2652  Stanton  Ave. 

Cremins,   Walter  Edward 3251   Bishop   St. 

Cross,  Walter  Julius 3748   Drake  Ave. 

Dehner,    Daniel Sayler    Park 

Deputy,    Earl   Whedon 6213    Madison    Rd. 

De WALD,    Paul 2335    McMicken  Ave. 

Dixon,  Frank  Eugene 2898  Ziegle  Ave. 

Dunham,   Mrs.   Henry  Kennon 2503   Auburn    Ave. 

Egan,   John   Francis > 3711    Warsaw   Ave. 

Fisher,    Teasdale 1330    Chapel    St. 

Foster,   George   Gurley 734  Woodbine   Ave.,  Hartwell 

Frank,    William 2540    Homestead    PI. 

Friedman,    Charles 751    Richmond    St. 

FuNKE,    Walter    William 2555    Westview    Ave. 

Gaenge,    Charles    Edward 12    Markbreit    Ave. 

Garties,    Charles   Arthur 3660    Liston    Ave. 

Groene,   Ferdinand Cincinnati 

Hardig,    George  Peter 2418  Miami    Canal 

Hardig,   Joseph   L 1111   Harrison  Ave. 

Hauck,  Andrew  George 221   Melish  Ave. 

Heis,  Harrison   George Sta.  L.^  R.  F.  D.  8 

Hengge,  Jr.,  Peter  Paul 2604  Jefferson  Ave. 

Hickenlooper,   Smith Burch  Ave.   and  Observatory  Rd. 

Hochstetter,    Robert  William Oak   St.    and  Bellevue  Ave. 

Hoffner,    Clifford   D 1525   Chase    St. 

HoGAN.  William   Patrick 3943    Spring  Grove   Ave. 

Humphreys,   David 3755   Ayers  Ave.,  H.   P. 

Kersteiner,  Otto 638  S.  Fourteenth   St.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Kirstein,  Paul  R 2546   Auburn  Ave, 

Koehler,  Frank  Frederick 400  Benson  St.,  Reading,  O. 

KoEHLER,    Jr.,    George 3241    Harvey    Ave. 

KoENiG,  Jr.,  Henry  Frederick 2846  May  St. 

KoHLMANN,  Jr.,   George  Henry 528  Howell  Ave. 

Leighton,   Adelbert   John 2560   Eden   Ave. 

Lewin,    Harry 2238    Loth    St. 

Lindsley,    Howard   Ferris 5301    Church    St.,    Madisonville 
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LoHR,   Catherine 2006  Hopkins  Ave.,  Norwood,   O, 

LucKEY,  August  Bode 1621  Tremont  St. 

LuTMER,    Joseph 2806   Woodburn   Ave. 

Magly,  Harry  William 2520  Woodburn  Ave. 

Matre,    Edward  Emerson 4505   Hamilton  Ave. 

Meier,  Walter  Henry 3612   Washington  Ave. 

Melrose,    Belle 2804    Observatory   Rd. 

Metzger,  Jacob  Fred 5015   Stewart  Park,  :Norwood,  O. 

MoEGLiNG,  Richard   Emil 3017  Jefferson  Ave. 

MoHRiNG,    Harry    H 1116    Poplar    St. 

Naish,    Charles  Adam 723   Hopkins   St. 

Neal,    Earl   Myers 1906    Knox   St. 

Neal,   Raymond  Jesse 1906   Knox  St. 

Oberhelman,    Henry   Bernard 2947   Colerain  Ave. 

O'Neal,  Charles  Edward 1918  Wayland  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Ort,  Bertha   Elizabeth 610  E.   9th  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Pendleton,   Charles  Gould 1027   Intermediate  Ave. 

Ratz,    Otto 226    Calhoun   St. 

Rebmann.    Richard 2871    Colerain    Ave. 

Reuter,   Elmer  William 2013    Cleneay  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Richards,  James  S 3541  Burch  Ave. 

RiCHEY.    Carl 451    Strafer    St. 

Riefle,   Frank   John 217   Albion  PI. 

RuEHL,    Elmer , 3227    Vine    St. 

Sahlfeld,   Robert  A 3434   Burch  Ave. 

Sandau,   Alfred  Edward 822   Academy  Ave. 

Schellinger,    Alfred 3521    Epworth   Ave.,   Westwood 

Schmidt,    Jr.,    Robert 1148    Bates   Ave. 

ScHMUcK,    Thomas  Kirby 1955   Madison  Rd. 

Schneider,   Paul   Oscar 165   Bosley   St. 

ScHROEDER,   George  H 1919   Elm   St. 

Sehn,   Walter Euclid  Ave.   and  Daniels  St. 

Seibert,   Edward  Adam 3527   Wabash   Ave. 

Sleevys,   Jennie   Louise 128   Mulberry   St. 

Smickler,    Samuel 1326  Locust  St. 

Stier,  Oswald  N Woodburn  Ave.  and  Madison  Rd. 

Todd.     Delbert Montgomery,     0. 

Troehler,  Carl S.  E.  Cor.  Dayton  St.  and  Colerain  Ave. 

Weiss,  Harry  William 4915  Ash  St.,  Norwood,  O. 

Weiss.   Willard  Charles 4915  Ash  St.,  Norwood,   O. 

White.    Donald    S Bond    Hill 

Winkler,    Harrison 136    Mulberry    St. 

WiTTE,   Albert 2724   Scioto  St. 

Wolf,    Christine  M 4235  Brookside  Ave. 

Wood,  Henry  Millard 5813  Lathrop  PI. 

WuLFF,   Karl  Alphonse 395   Terrace   Ave. 

Zehler,  Jr.,   George 1705  Logan  St. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 
End  of  Academic  Year,  1911-1912 

The  Graduate  School 118 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

Seniors  72 

Juniors     115 

Sophomores    104 

Freshmen    178 

Irregulars   13 

Specials    61 

Classes  for  Teachers 90 

*  External  Classes  100 

733 

The  College  for  Teachers: 

Graduates    18 

Seniors    35 

Juniors    17 

Art  Students 13 

Kindergartners    30 

Home  Economics  30 

Teachers   Ill 

254 

The  College  of  Engineering: 
Regular  Students : 

Seniors  . . . . : 10 

Juniors     10 

Sophomores    15 

Freshmen    13 

Specials    3 

Co-operative  Students: 

Sixth  Year  7 

Fifth  Year 24 

Fourth  Year 19 

Third  Year 34 

Second  Year 52 

First  Year   102 


*  This    does   not    include    the    group    of    auditors    in    the    External    Courses, 
numbering  232. 
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The  College  of  Medicine: 

Seniors 55 

Juniors   27 

Sophomores    11 

Freshmen    19 

Special   1 

Irregulars    U 

124 

Gross  Total  (Regular  Departments) 1518 

Twice  Counted   131 

Net  Total   (Regular  Departments) 1387 

Affiliated  Department: 

Clinical    and    Pathological     School    of    the    Cin- 
cinnati Hospital   52 

Twice  Counted  39 

Net  Total  (Affiliated  Department) 13 

*  Net  Total  (All  Departments) 1400 

*  This    does    not    include    the    group    of    auditors    in    the    External    Courses, 
numbering   232. 


REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Beginning  of  Academic  Year,  1912-1913 

The  Graduate  School 117 

The  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

Seniors     100 

Juniors 103 

Sophomores    106 

Freshmen    227 

Irregulars    11 

Specials    54 

601 

Classes  for  Teachers 68 

Evening  Academic  Classes 543 


The  College  for  Teachers: 

Graduates    28 

Seniors     65 

Juniors 17 

Sophomores    3 

Art  Students 10 

Kindergartners    13 

Home  Economics  25 

Teachers    127 

—  288 

The  College  of  Engineering: 
Regular  Students: 

Seniors    8 

Juniors   14 

Sophomores    6 

Freshmen    18 

Co-operative  Students : 

Fifth  Year 20 

Fourth  Year 32 

Third  Year 47 

Second  Year 63 

First  Year 122 

Specials   3 

333 
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The  College  of  Medicine: 

Seniors  26 

Juniors  9 

Sophomores    12 

Freshmen    16 

Specials    2 

Irregulars    14 

79 

College  of  Commerce 95 

Gross  Total   (Regular  Departments) 2124 

Twice  Counted   218 

Net  Total   (Regular  Departments) 1906 

Affiliated  Department: 

Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Hospital   44 

Twice  Counted  26 

Net  Total  (Affiliated  Department) 18 

*  Net  Total  (All  Departments) 1924 

*  This    does    not    include    the    group .  of    auditors    in    the    External    Courses, 
numbering  242. 


ALUMNAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CINCINNATI 

COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING, 
AND  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Alumni 

F.  Sanford  Brown,  '94 President 

Robert  W.  Hochstetter,  '95, First  Vice-President 

Thomas  K.  Schmuck,  '08, Secretary-Treasurer 

John  D.  Ellis,  '07, 


Alexander  Hill,  '06,    .    .  ''    '    '    Executive  Committee. 

Alumnae 

Sara  Jean  Howell,  '00, President. 

Bessie  Johnson  Fries,  '96  (Mrs.  Archibald  Fries),  Vice-President. 

Lydia  M.  Sam  met,  '09, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Luella  Latta,  '06, 


1-  ■ 


Frieda  Lotze,  '06,  r     .    .    .    Executive  Committee. 

*  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
(Ohio-Miami  Medical  College) 

Walter  R.  Griess,  M.  D., President. 

Thomas  A.  Dickey,  M.  D., First  Vice-President. 

Middletown,  O, 
A.  L.  Light,  M.  D., Second  Vice-President. 

Dayton,  O. 
Herschel  Fischer,  M.  D., Third  Vice-President. 

Lebanon,  O. 
Alexander  H.  Bean,  M.  D., Fourth  Vice-President. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

Martin  H.  Urner,  M.  D., Secretary. 

Arthur  C.  Bauer,  M.  D., Treasurer. 

Frank  H.  Lamb,  M.  D.,     .    .     ^ 

John  D.  Miller,  M.  D.,     .    .     ,^ Executive  Board. 

Chas.  E.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,    .  ) 

*  This  Alumnal  Association  includes  in  its  membership  all  graduates  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  of  the  Miami  Medical  College,  of  the  Laura  Memorial 
Medical  College,  and  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  annual  dues  of  one  dollar  and  a  half,  the  Treasurer  will  send  the 
applicant  a  card  of  membership. 
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___^!:!^«!i^P^|^JoJVe^^     are  printed  in  black  type 


TUESDAY 


8.30 

A.  M. 


WEDNESDAY 


Biol.  7b 
Biol.  21 
Chem.  3  b 
Chem.  18b 
Educ.  14 
Eng.  16 
Geol,  1 
Hist.  IS 
Math.  1-Sec. 
Phil.  4b 


THURSDAY 


9.30 

A.  M. 


Biol.  3b 
Biol.  21 
Chem.  14b 
Educ.  2 
Eng.  l-Sec.  i 
Eng.  5 

French  2-Sec.  . 
French  2-Sec.  iii 
Gar.  2-Sec.  i 
Ger.  4-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  5 
Greek  1 
Greek  9 
Hist.  1 
Lat.  2-Sec.  ii 
Math.  1-Sec.  iv 
Math.  15 
Phil.  2b 
Soc.  Sc.  15 


Biol.  27b 
Eng.  1-Sec.  ii 
Eng.  2-Sec.  i 
Eng.  8b 
French  3-Sec 
French  26 
Geol.  9 
Ger.  1-Sec.  i 
Hist.  29 
Lat.  1-Sec.  i 
Math.  1-Sec.  i 
Pol.  Sc.  2b 


FRIDAY 


Biol.  4b-Sec.  iii 
Biol.  35 
Biol.  27b 
Chem.  14b 
Econ.  11 
Eng.  3 
Eng.  10 

French  2-Sec.  ii 
French  4 
Geol.  1-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  21 
Hist.  28 
Lat.  2-Sec.  i 
Math.  1-Sec.  iv 
Phil.  10b 
Phys.Ed.(Vol.) 
Soc.  Sc.  5 


Biol.  7b 
Biol.  21 
Chem.  3b 
Chem.  18b 
Econ.  13 
Educ.  14 
Eng.  16 
Geol.  1 
Hist.  IS 
Math.  1-Sec  i 
Phil.  4b 


Biol.  27b 
Eng.  l-Sec.  ii 
Eng.  2-Sec.  i 
Eng.  8b 
French  3-Sec. 
French  26 
Geol.  9 
Ger.  1-Sec.  i 
Hist.  29 
Lat.  l-Sec.  i 
Math.  1-Sec.  i 
Phys.  22b-Sec. 
Pol.  Sc.  2b 


Biol.  7b 
Chem.  3b 
Chem.  18b 
Econ.  13 
Educ.  16 
Eng.  16 
Geol.  1 
Hist.  IS 
Math.  1-Sec. 
Phil.  4b 


SATURI; 


Biol.  3b 
Biol.  21 
Chem.  14b 
Econ.  12 
Educ.  2 
Eng.  1-Sec.  i 
Eng.  5 

French  2-Sec.  i 
French  2-Sec.  iii 
Ger.  2.Sec.  i 
Ger.  4-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  5 
Greek  1 
Greek  9 
Hist.  1 
Lat.  2-Sec.  ii 
Math.  1-Sec.  iv 
Math.  15 
Phil.  2b 
Soc.  Sc.  15 


Biol.  4b-Sec.  iii 
Biol.  35 
Biol.  27b 
Chem.  14b 
Econ.  11 
Eng.  3 
Eng.  10 

French  2-Sec.  ii 
French  4 
Geol.  1-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  21 
Hist.  28 
Lat.  2-Sec.  i 
Math.  1-Sec.  iv 
Phil.  10b 
Phys.  Ed. (Vol.) 
Phys.  22b-Sec.  i 
Soc.  Sc.  5 


Astron.  lb 
Biol.  21 
Educ.  1 
Eng.  1-Sec.  iii 
Eng.  4 
French  11 
Ger.  2-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  4-Sec.  i 
Greek  2 
Greek  3 
Greek  1 1 
Hist.  3 
Lat.  1-Sec.  ii 
Math.  1-Sec.  iii 
Math.  5-Sec.  i 
Phil.  8b 
Soc.  Sc.  7 
Span.  6-Sec.  i 


M. 


Biol.  11  (alter- 
nate  weeks) 

Chem.  32b 

Chem.  22b 

Econ.  1-Sec.  i 
(Men) 

Educ.  20 
Eng.  11 

French  1-Sec.  i 
Ger.  1-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  2-Sec.  iii 
Greek  15 
Hist.  22 
Lat.  3 
PTiil.  15b 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec. 

ii  (Men) 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec. 

i  (Women) 
Phys.  27b 
Phys.  lb 
Span.  6-Sec.  ii 


Biol.  4b-Sec.  iii 

Biol.  35 

Biol.  26b 

Biol.  27b 

Eng.  2-Sec.  ii 

Eng.  25-Sec.  i 

French  1-Sec.  ii 

Geol.  1-Sec.  ii 

Ger.  3 

Greek  12 

Greek  13 

Hist.  25 

Math.  1-Sec.  iii 

Math.  3b 
Math.  S-Sec.  i 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec. 

i  (Men) 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec 
iii  (Women) 
Pol.  Sc.  1 
Soc.  Sc.  20 
Span.  22 


Biol.  21 
Educ.  1 
Eng.  1-Sec.  iii 
Eng.  4 
French  11 
Ger.  2-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  4-Sec.  i 
Greek  3 
Greek  11 
Hist.  3 
Lat.  1-Sec.  ii 
Math.  1-Sec.  iii 
Phil.  8b 
Soc.  Sc.  7 
Span.  6-Sec.  i 


Biol.  4b-Sec.  iii 
Biol.  35 
Econ.  2 
Eng.  25-Sec.  ii 
French  3-Sec.  i 
Geol.  1-Sec.  ii 

(12.00) 
Hist.  44 
Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec 

ii  (Men) 
Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec, 

i  (Women) 
Phys.  15b 
Pol.  Sc.  6b 


Biol.   11   (alter 
nate  weeks) 
Chem.  32b 
Chem.  22b 
Econ.  1 
Educ.  20 
Eng.  11 

French  1-Sec.  i 
Ger.  1-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  2-Sec.  iii 
Greek  IS 
Hist.  22 
Lat.  3 
Phil.lSb 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec. 

ii  (Men) 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec 

1  (Women) 
Phys.  27b 
Psy.  lb 
Span.  6-Sec.  ii 


Biol.  4b-Sec.  iii 
Biol.  35 
Biol.  27b 
Eng.  2-Sec.  ii 
Eng.  25-Sec.  i 
French  1-Sec.  ii 
Geol.  1-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  3 
Greek  12 
Greek  8 
Hist.  25 
Math.  1-Sec.  iii 
Math.  3b 
Math.  5-Sec.  i 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec. 

i  (Men) 
Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec 

iii  (Women) 
Phys.  22b-Sec. 
Pol.  Sc.  1 
Soc.  Sc.  20 
Span.  22 


Biol.  3b 
Econ.  12 
Educ.  2 
Eng.  1-Sec.  i 
Eng.  5 

French  2-Sec.  i 
French  2-Sec.  iii 
Ger.  2-Sec.  i 
Ger.  4-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  5 
Greek  1 
Greek  9 
Hist.  1 
Lat.  2-Sec.  ii 
Math.  1-Sec.  iv 
Math.  15 
Phil.  2b 


Eng.  l-Se^ 
Eng.  8b  I 
French  171 
French  303 
Geol.  14 
Geol.  9 
Ger.  1-Se« 
Lat.  1-Se« 
Phys.  22b-r5| 
Phys.  11 


Eng.  2S.Seo 
French  2-r 
French  17 
Geol.  14 
Geol,  9 
Ger.  30 
Ger.  32 
Greek  17 
Lat.  2-Sec. 
Math.  28 
Phil.  12 
Phys.  11     , 
Phys.  22b-»i 


Biol.  4b-Sec.  iii 
Biol.  35 
Econ.  2 
Eng.  25-Sec.  ii 
French  3-Sec.  i 
Geol.  1-Sec.  ii 

(12.00) 
Hist.  44 
Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec. 

ii  (Men) 
Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec. 

i  (Women) 
Phys.  15b 
Pol.  Sc.  6b 


Astron.  lb 
Educ.  1 
Eng.  1-Sec.  iii 
Eng.  4 
French  11 
Ger.  2-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  4-Sec.  i 
Greek  3 
Greek  11 
Hist.  3 
Lat.  1-Sec.  ii 
Math.  1-Sec.  iii 
Math.  5-Sec.  i 
Phil.  8b 
Span.  6-Sec.  1 


Eng.  25-Se<ai 
French  l-Sel 
Geol.  14  (L«I 
Geol.  9  (Lai 
Ger.  30 
Greek  19 
Hist.  45 
Math.  28 
Phys.  22b-Sfi 
Phys.  11 


Chem.  32b 
Chem.  22b 
Econ.  1-Sec.  ii 

(Women) 
Educ.  4 
Eng.  11 

French  1-Sec.  i 
Ger.  1-Sec.  ii 
Ger.  2-Sec.  iii 
Greek  IS 
Hist.  22 
Lat.  3 
Phil.  15b 
Phys.  27b 
Psy.  lb 
Span.  6-Sec.  ii 


Eng.  25-Sec. 
Geol.  14  (12.! 
Geol.  9  (12.5( 
Hist.  45  i 

Psy.  5 
Phys.  ISb 


I 
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^1 

Courses  open  to  Freshmen  are 

printed  in  black 

type 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  i 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  i 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  7b 

Biol.  10b 

Biol.  8b 

Biol.  10b 

Biol.  8b 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  4b-Sec.ii 

Biol.  17b 

Chem.  4b-Sec.ii 

Biol.  17b 

Chem".  33b 

Chem.  6-Sec.  i 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  i 

Chem.  6-Sec.  i 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  i 

Eng.  i-Sec.  v 
Eng.  1-Sec.  vi 
Eng.  27 
French  5 

Chem.  7b 

Chem.  6-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  7b 

Chem.  6-Sec.  ii 

i  n       Chem.  14b 
^  "       Chem.  22b 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  22b 

Chem.  17 

Eng.  13  (12.45) 

Eng.  1-Sec.  v 

Chem.  33b 

p^.      Eng.  1-Sec.  v 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iv 

Eng.  1-Sec.  vi 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iv 

Hist.  13 

Eng.  1-Sec.  vi 

Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec. 

Eng.  27 

Phil.  14  (12.45) 

Span.  9 

Eng.  27 

ii  (Women) 

French  5 

Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec. 

Hist.  13 

Phys.22b-Sec.ii 

Hist.  13 

ii  (Women) 

Phil.  16b(12.30) 

Span.  18 

Span.  9 

Phys.  22b-Sec.  ii 

Span.  9 

Span. 18 

1          Biol.  4b-Sec.  i 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Astron.  3b 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  7b 

1          Biol.  9 

Biol.  8b 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  i 

Biol.  8b 

Chem.  17 

1           Biol.  10b 

Biol.  18b 

Biol.  10b 

Biol.  18b 

Chem.  33b 

1          Chem.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  i 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  i 

Phys.  Ed.  Lec- 

X          Chem.  6-Sec.  i 

Chem.  6-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  6-Sec.  i 

Chem.  6-Sec.  ii 

ture  (Men) 

•1          Chem.  7b 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  7b 

Chem.  17 

Phys.  Ed.  Lec- 

^)0      Chem.  14b 

Eng.  13  (2.45) 

Chem.  22b 

Chem.  33b 

ture  (Women) 

Chem.  22b 

Eng.  22 

Geol.  1-Sec.  i 

Eng.  22 

Psy.  2b 

IM.      Geol.  1-Sec.  i 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iii 

Lat.  5 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iii 

Geol.  9  (Lab.) 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iv 

Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec. 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iv 

Ital.  16 

Phys.22b-Sec.ii 

ii  (Women) 

Phil.  14  (2.45) 

Phil.  16b  (2.30) 

Psy.  2b 

Phys.22b-Sec.ii 

Phys.  Ed.  1-Sec. 

ii  (Women) 

Psy.  2b 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  i 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  i 

Biol.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  7b 

Biol.  10b 

Biol.  8b 

Biol.  10b 

Biol  8b 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Biol.  18b 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  ii 

Biol.  18b 

Chem.  33b 

Chem.  6-Sec.  i 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  i 

Chem.  6-Sec.  i 

Chem.  4b-Sec.  i 

Greek  6 

^^       Chem.  7b 

Chem.  6-Sec.  ii 

Chem.  7b 

Chem.  6-Sec.  ii 

Psy.  2b 

30       Chem.  14b 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  22b 

Chem.  17 

Chem.  22b 

Eng.  20  (3.30) 

Geol.  1-Sec.  i 

Chem.  33b 

M.      Geol.  1-Sec.  i 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iii 

Greek  5 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iii 

Geo!.  9  (Lab.) 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iv 

Psy.  2b 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iv 

Greek  7 

(3.30) 

(3.30) 

1            Ital.  16 

Phys.22b-Sec.ii 

Phys.22b-Sec.ii 

Psy.  2b 

Psy.  4 

French  19b 

Biol.  18b 

Eng.  23 

Biol.  18b 

Greek  6 

Geol.  1-Sec.  i 

Eng.  20 

Geol.  1-Sec.  i 

Geol.  i-Sec.  iii 

Psy.  2b  (4.30) 

(4.30) 

French  10 

(4.30) 

(4.30) 

Geol.  9  (Lab.) 

French  24 

Geol.  16 

Ger.  6 

.00      Geo,.^.e 

Geol.  1-Sec.  iii 

Ger.  13 

Math.  33 

(4.30) 

Psy.  2b  (4.30) 

Math.  16b 

,  M.       Greek  7 

Ger.  lib 

Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec. 

Math.  33 

Phys.  Ed.  2-Sec. 

i  (Men) 

Math.  16b 

i  (Men) 

P.«=y.  4 

Math.  26 

Phys.  10 

Psy.  2b  (4.30) 

French  19b 

Eng.  20  (5.30) 

Eng.  23 

Ger.  6 

00       Geol.  16 

French  10 

Ger.  13 

Math.  33 

*""       Ger.  7 

French  24 

Math.  16b 

'.  M.      Math.  33 

Ger.  lib 

Math.  26 

HOURS  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Astron.  5b 

Chem.  15b 

Econ.  14 

Hist.  34 

Math.  30 
Phys.  29b 

Soc.  Sc.  22 
Psy.  9 
Psy.  3 

Bib.  Lit.  8b 

Chem.  20 

Eng.  12 

Lat.  4 

Biol.  12b 

Chem.  21 

Eng.  14 

Lat.  9 

Phys.  4 

Biol.  15 

Chem.  24b 

Geol.  5b 

Lat.  10 

Phys.  8 
Phys.  20b 
Phys.  7 
Phys.  9 

Biol.  23 

Chem.  28b 

Geol.  8 

Lat.  12 

Biol.  40 

Chem.  30 

Geol.  13 

Biol.  30 

Chem.  35b 

Greek  4 

Biol.  31 

Greek  10 
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Absences   50 

Accounting     259 

Accredited  Schools 88,  89 

Addresses  and  Lectures,  1911-12 32 

Administration    260 

Administrative  Officers 14 

Admission,  Requirements  for 

College  of  Commerce ?58 

College  for  Teachers 145 

Engineering 165 

Graduate  School 57 

Liberal  Arts 70 

Medicine 219 

Advanced  Standing: 

Engineering 163 

Graduate    School 59 

Liberal  Arts 48 

Medicine    220 

Advancement,  Medical  College 223 

Alliance  Frangaise 45 

Scholarship   43 

Alumnal  Associations,  Officers  of 320 

American  Association   for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Library  of 41 

Anatomy    61,  229 

Applied  Mathematics 66,  200 

Appointments  and   Salaries   of  Teachers 

in  Public  Schools 150 

Appointment  Committe'e,  University....   151 

Approved  Schools 90 

Arithmetic    *. 154 

Armstrong-Hunter  Memorial  Fund 43 

Arrangement    (Special)    with    Art    Aca- 
demy of  Cincinnati 93 

College  of  Law 92 

College  of  Medicine 93 

College    for   Teachers 93 

Hebrew  Union  College 60,  93 

Lane  Seminary 60,  93 

Art 

Academy,  Special  Arrangement  with .  .     93 

Greek,   Course  in 119 

Room  at  University 43 

Teachers'  Course  in 161 

Assaying 179 

Astronomy    61,  86,  94,  201 

Athletics 46,  228 

Bacteriology    66,  234 

Benefactions,  Forms  of 39 

Benefactors  of  the  University 39 


Biblical  Literature 94 

Biology 61,  95,  141,  155,  202 

Biology,  Requirements  for  a  Major  in. . .     95 

Boarding  Places 55,  170 

Board  of  Directors,  University 13 

Board  of  Education 150 

Board,  Ohio  State,  of 

Medical     Examination     and     Registra- 
tion   219,  224 

Botany    84,  85 

Brown  Prize 44 

Brunning   Bequest 37 

Buildings  and  Site 38 

Van  Wormer  Library 40 

Calendar 10 

Carson  Field 46 

Carving    140 

Certificate,  Admission  on,  to 

Engineering  College 48,  167 

Graduate  School 59 

Liberal  Arts 48,  88 

Medicine,  College  of 221 

Chemical  Engineering 171-180 

Chemistry 62,  82,  100,  232 

"Cincinnatian,"    The 42 

Cincinnati   Hospital 248 

Civics 87 

Civil   Engineering 180-184 

Clinical   Instruction 247 

Clinical  Medicine,  Department  of 38,  248 

(Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital) 

Clinics    254 

Clubs  (See  Student  Organizations) 

Collections,  Museum 42 

College  of  Commerce,  History  of 256 

Colleges  of  University 

Commerce    256-262 

Engineering 164-205 

Graduate   School 56-67 

Liberal  Arts 68-140 

Medicine    206-255 

Teachers 144-163 

Comegys    Scholarship 44 

Recipient,  June,  1912 263 

Commercial  Law 261 

Committees 

Board  of  Directors 13 

College  for  Teachers 144 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 18 
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General   Faculty 16 

Teachers'  Appointment 151 

University  Senate 15 

Comparative  Literature,  Dept.  of 109 

Conditions,  Entrance 

Engineering   166 

Liberal  Arts 71 

Co-operative  Engineering 168-171 

Co-operative  Course   with  the   Board  of 
Health   246 

Co-ordination    199 

Courses,  External 141 

Courses  of  Study 

College  of  Commerce 259-262 

College  for  Teachers 151-163 

Engineering    171-200 

External  Courses 141 

Graduate  School 61-67 

Liberal  Arts 94-140 

Medicine    229-247 

Credit  in  Graduate  School 59-60 

Current    Literature    in    the    University 
Library   217 

Current    Literature    in     the    Cincinnati 
Hospital  Library 217 

Current  Literature  in   the   Medical   Col- 
lege Library 218 

D.  A.  R.  Fellowship 43 

Holder,  1912-13 263 

Definition    of   Units    Required    for    Ad- 
mission    73-88 

Degrees  in  College  of  Engineering 168 

Degrees,  Requirements  for  (See  Gradua- 
tion) 

Conferred,  1912 268-273 

Departments  of  the  University 12 

Dermatology 240 

Dietetics   235 

Diploma   Fees 53 

Directors  of  University 13 

Dismissal    50 

Dispensary,  Medical  College 213,  254 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Degree  of 58 

Domestic  Science 88 

Drawing   87 

Drawing,  Modeling  and  Carving 140 

Economics   63,  106,  142,  202 

Education  (See  College  for  Teachers) 
Education,     Courses     in,     Counted     for 

A.   B 108 

Election  of  Studies,  Liberal  Arts 92 

Electrical  Engineering 184-189 

Electrotherapeutics    236 

Embryologfy 229 


Endowment  Fund  Association 39 

Engineering,  College  of,  Courses  in 

Chemical   171-180 


Civil 


.180-184 


Co-operative  Course 168-171 

Co-ordination    199-200 

Electrical    184-189 

Loan  Scholarships  in  Co-operative 45 

Mechanical    189-194 

Metallurgical  195-199 

Special  Courses  in 200 

English    63,  73,  109,  142,  202 

Brown  Prize  in 44 

Entrance  Requirements  (See  Admission) 

Ethics   128,  142 

Examinations  for  Admission 

Engineering I68 

Liberal  Arts 71 

Medicine    219 

Examinations  to  Practice  Medicine 224 

Expenses    55,  170 

External   Courses 141 

Faculty 

College  of  Commerce 256 

College  for  Teachers 144 

Engineering 164 

Graduate  School 56 

Liberal  Arts 68 

Medicine 206 

University 17 

Fees 

Breakage  Deposits 53 

Course  for  Teachers  'of  Art 54 

College  of  Commerce 258 

External  Courses 52 

Graduation    53 

Graduate    School 51 

Laboratory  53 

Miscellaneous  54 

Special  and  Irregular  Students 52 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers 52 

Tuition    51 

Fellowships 43-46 

Summary   of 266 

Finance   262 

Fleischmann  Scholarships 44 

Recipients,  1912-13 264 

Forms  of  Bequest 39 

Foundation   36 

French    77,  137,  203 

General  Faculty,  Committees  of  the 16 

General  Information 36,  256 

Geology  and  Geography..64, 113, 142,156,  203 

German    64,  78,  115,  203 
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Gibson  Bequest 37 

Glee  Clubs 47 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 251 

Gothic   117 

Grades   50 

Graduate   School 56-67 

Graduates,  1912 268-273 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 

College  for  Teachers 145 

Engineering 168 

Graduate   School 57-60 

Liberal    Arts 90 

Medicine   223 

Greek    64,  76,  118 

Greek  Room 43 

Gymnastics,  Requirements  in 129 

Gynecology   244 

Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics 43 

Holder,    1912-13 263 

Hebrew,  Special  Arrangements  with 
Hebrew  Union  College  and  Lane  Sem- 
inary     60 

Histology 229 

Historical   and    Philosophical    Society   of 

Ohio,  Library   of 41 

Historical    Statement 36 

History    64,  86,  120,  143,  156,  203 

Fellowship  in 43 

History  and  Principles  of  Education.  . . .  151 

Hochstetter  Prize  in  Chemistry 45 

Holders  of  Fellowships  since  1900 266 

Honorable   Dismissal 50 

Hospitals  and  Hospital  Appointments...  252 

Fee 251 

Hygiene 246 

Interneships   252 

Summary,  1912 265 

Irregular    Students 86 

Italian     140 

Jewish   Settlement  Scholarship  in  Social 

Science   45 

Jones  Prizes 44 

Recipients,  1912 265 

Joseph  Eichberg  Chair  of  Physiology. . .  37 

Julie  Fries  Levy  Endowment 37 

Kindergarten  Education  (College  for 
Teachers)   158 

Lane     Seminary,     Special    Arrangement 

with 60,  93 

Laryngology    246 

Latin 65,  76,  122 


Lectures  and  Addresses,  1911-12 32 

Lectures,  Schedule  of,  in  Liberal  Arts..  321 

Liberal  Arts,  McMicken  College  of 94 

Courses  of  Study  in 

Astronomy 94 

Biblical  Literature 94  1 1 

Biology 95 

Chemistry 100  '  I 

Economics 108 

Education    108 

English   109 

Geology  and  Geography 113 

German 115 

Greek    118 

History  120 

Latin 122 

Mathematics  124 

Philosophy   127 

Physical  Education 129 

Physics   130 

Political  and  Social  Science 133 

Psychology    136 

Romance  Languages 137 

Libraries 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of 

Science    41 

Historical    and    Philosophical    Society 

of    Ohio 41 

Medical 216 

Others  of  the  City 42 

University 40 

Library  Staff 22 

Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Loan  Scholarships 45 

Logic    127 

Longview   Hospital 252 

McKibbin  Memorial  Prize 45 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 68 

McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships 44 

Recipients,   1912 263 

Major  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 91 

Major  Subject  for  Doctor's  Degree 59 

Manual   Training 87 

Marks   50 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 58 

Materia  Medica 235 

Mathematics    65,  80,  124,  204 

Applied    66 

Matriculation  and  Library  Fee 54 

Mechanical  Engineering 189-194 

Medical  College 206-255 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Economics..  247 

Medicine   236 

Metallurgical  Engineering 195-199 
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Method  Courses,  Special 153-155 

Mineralogy    114 

Minor  Subjects  for  Doctor's  Degree....     59 

Modeling 140 

Museum  Staff,  University 22 

Museums 42,  216 

Music 155 

Natural  History,  University  Museum  of  42 

Neurology    230 

"News,  University  Weekly" 42 

Norse,   Old 117 

North    Central    Association    of    Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools 90 

Observatory,    The 38 

Assistants  in 22 

Obstetrics    243 

Officers 

Administrative   14 

Alumnal  Association 320 

Board  of   Directors 13 

Endowment  Fund  Association 39 

Other    University 23 

Ohio-Miami   Medical   College 206-255 

Ohio   State  Board  of  Medical   Examina- 
tion and  Registration 224 

Ophthalmology 244 

Optimist  Club   Scholarships 44 

Organizations,   Student 47 

Orthopedic  Surgery 242 

Oto-Laryngology    245 

Paediatrics    238 

Paleontology    114 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology 66,  233 

Payments  to  the  University  (See  Fees) 

Penmanship    155 

Petrology    114 

Pharmacology 235 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 

New  Members,  1912 263 

Pliilosophy 66,  127,   143,  157 

Photography,   Practical 103 

Physical  Education 46,  129,  205 

Physical    Geography 85 

Physics 67,  82,  130,  205 

Hanna  Fellowship  in 43 

Physiology   67,  231 

Political  and  Social   Science 67,  133 

Preferred  List,  Board  of 

Education 146 

Pre-Medical    Courses 225-228 

Prizes    43 

Summary,  1912 263 

Probation   50 


Programs  of  Study,  College  for  Teach- 

^'■s  145-150 

Promotions,  Medical  College 223 

Provencal jgg 

Psychiatry    and    Neurology 239 

Psychology    67,  ISe',  158 

Publications 

Student   42 

University    42 

Public  Schools,  Appointment  to 151 

Public   Speaking m 

Radiology 236 

Recognized  Schools 90 

"Record,  University  of  Cincinnati" 42 

Registration  of  Students,  1912-13 274 

Summary   gig 

Registration,  Instructions  for 43 

Regulations  for  Students 

College    for    Teachers 49,  145 

Engineering 49 

Graduate   School 57 

Liberal  Arts 49 

Requirements  of  Board  of  Education  of 

Prospective  Teachers 150 

Requirements    for    Admission    (See    Ad- 
mission) 
Requirements  for  Graduation  (See  Grad- 
uation) 

Romance   Languages 67,  137 

Alliance  Frangaise  Scholarship  in 43 

Ropes  Foundation 37 

Ropes  Lectures,  1911-12 34 

"Rules  for  Guidance  of  Students" 50 

Rules  Governing  the  Appointment  of  In- 
ternes in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 252 

Sackett  Bequest 37 

Schedules: 

Courses  in  College  of  Commerce 259 

Entrance  Examinations 72 

Lectures     in     Liberal     Arts,     Second 

Semester     321 

Scholarships     43-45 

Summary,  1912 263 

Secondary  Education 147 

Senate,  University 15 

Social  Science,  Political  and 133 

Societies  (See  Student  Organizations) 

Sociology    134 

Spanish    80,  139,  203 

Special  Arrangement  with 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 93 

College  of  Law 02 

College  of  Medicine 93,  225 

Hebrew  Union  College 60,  93 

Lane    Seminary 60»  93 
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Special  Courses  for  Teachers  and  Fees, .  52 

Special  Method  Courses 153-155 

Special  Students: 

College  for  Teachers 47 

Engineering 47 

Liberal  Arts 47 

Medical  College 222 

Special  Subjects,  College  for  Teachers..  150 
Staff 

Museum    22 

University  Library 22 

State    Board    of    Medical    Registration 

and  Examination 224 

Students,  List  of,  in 

Graduate  School 274-278 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Regular  Students 278 

Irregular        "       288 

Special           "        288 

Unclassified  "       289 

Evening  Classes 290 

College  for  Teachers 

Regular  Students 300 

Art                  "       302 

Kindergartners    303 

Home  Economics 303 

Teachers 303 

College  of  Engineering 306 

College  of  Medicine 312 

College  of  Commerce 314 

Students 

Organizations 47 

Publications  42 

Registration  of,  1912-13 318 


Studies,  Election  of 

Liberal  Arts 92 

"Studies,  University  of  Cincinnati" 42 

Summer  Term  in  Engineering 171 

Supervisors 150 

Surgery 240 

Syphilology    240 

Teachers 

Appointment   Committee 151 

College  for 144-163 

Requirements  of  Board  of  Education 

for  Prospective 150 

Special  Courses  for,  and  Fees 150,  52 

Therapeutics    235 

Thesis 58,  59 

Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships 44 

Recipients,  1912 263 

Three  Arts  Club 47 

Tuition  (See  Fees) 

Union     Bethel     Scholarships    in    Social 

Science   45 

Units  for  Entrance,  Definition  of 70-73 

University    Senate 15 

Van  Wormer  Library  Building 40 

Wages,  Co-operative  Students 169 

"Weekly  News,  University" 42 

Whittaker  Library 216 

Withdrawal    50 

Zoological  Gardens  of  Cincinnati 42 

Zoology    84,  96 
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